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YOUTH. | | 


Wuart the artists can make of youth we see in the pre- 
ceding page. The theme is inexhaustible. Youth has been 
described, and painted, and sung in a thousand different 
ways. A nation cannot too highly estimate the value of its 
youth—the fathers and mothers, the statesmen and teachers, 
the poets and divines, of an age to come. “ Youth,” says 
Robert Nicoll, ‘‘ Scotland’s second Burns,” as Ebenezer Elliot 
wrote, 
“Youth, is thy boyhood gone ? 
The fever-hour of life at length hath come, 


And Passion sits in Reason’s golden throne, 
While Sorrow’s voice is dumb. 


Be glad — it is thy hour 
Of love ungrudging, faith without reserve, 
And from the mght Lil hath not yet the power 
To make thy footsteps swerve. 


Now is thy time to know 
How much of trusting goodness ties on earth, 
And, rich in pure sincerity, to go 
Rejoicing in thy birth.” 
Brave words these—but truly worthy of the subject. 
Shakspere speaks of “ Flat.treason against the kingly state | 
of youth;” and, indeed, a kingly state it is. Youth has a | 
hope bright and beautiful, often denied to the wearer of | 
purple robes and golden crowns. Wordsworth is not more | 


true than poetical when he ‘says: 


“ The youth who daily further from the east 
Must travel, still is Nature’s priest, 
And by the vision splendid 
Is on his way attended ; 
At length the man perceives it die away, 
And fade into tht light of common day.” 





The world lies stretched at the foot of youth. Its laughter 
and song—its fame and name — its stores of honour and its | 
boundless wealth—its principalities and powers—seem 
all within his grasp as he lies, like the gods of Epicurus, 
“careless of mankind.” Youth dreams not of disappoint- 
ment—that hope may “tell a flattering tale’—that the 
gorgeous vision may fade away—that the evil days may 
draw nigh. “ Oh, the days when we were young!” exclaims 
mournfully the wearied man of the world. “No young 
man believes,” says Hazlitt, “he shall ever die. There is a 
fecling of eternity in youth which makes us amends for every- 
thing.” To be young is to be as one of the Immortals. One half 


of time indeed is spent, the other half remains in store for us, | 


with all its countless treasures; for there is no line drawn, 
and we see no limit to our hopes and wishes. 


the coming age ourown. “ The vast, the unbounded pros- 


meaning; a dream, a fiction, with which we have nothing 


we bear a charmed life, which laughs to scorn all such idle 


fancies. As in setting out on a delightful journey we strain 


our eager sight forward, 


“ Bidding the lovely scene at distance hail,” 


and see no end to prospect after prospect, new objects pre- 
senting themselves as we advance; as in the outset of 
life we see no end to our desires nor to the opportunities of 
gratifying them. ‘“ What volumes can be written on the 
morn and liquid noon of youth!” Even in that very quota- 
tion what scope do we find for reflection and thought! The 
hero of Locksley Hall cherishes “a youth sublime.” The 
misanthropist in the Vision of Sin remembers when he 
thinks that his “ youth was half divine.” ‘“ Youth,” says 
Cicero, in his treatise on old age, “ is the vernal season of 
life, and the blossoms it then puts forth are indications of 
the future fruits, which are to be gathered in succeeding 
periods. ‘ Once more,” exclaims Byron, “who would not 
be a boy?” “To carry the feelings of childhood into the 


_ powers of manhoed,” writes Coleridge, ‘is the prerogative 


of genius.” Campbell speaks of “ joyous youth,” and Barry 
Cornwall says: 
“O ye thoughts of youth, 
ny since flown away, 
fhat ye want in truth, 
Ye in love repay. 
Though in shadowy forests hidden, 
Like the bird that’s lost and chidden, 
Back again with all your songs 
Ye do come, and soothe our wrongs, 
Till the unburthen’d heart doth soar 
Wiser than before!” 


And Aurora Leigh, when came the morn she stood upon the 
brink of twenty years, says: 
“ T was glad that day, 

For June was in me, with its multitudes 

Of nightingales all singing in the dark, 

And rosebuds reddening where the calyx split. 

I felt so strong, so young, so sure of God.” 
All our poets—all our essayists —all our moralists—write 
in a similar strain. The longer that we live, the greyer grow 
our hairs and the drier becomes our heart, the more we are 


_ lost in wonder at the store of health which youth can boast, 


and the reckless prodigality with which it can spend. And 
now for one grave word, The late Professor Brown, in his 
Lectures on the Philosophy of the Human Mind, told his 
young class, “The season of your life is not that which 
gathers the harvest, it is that which prepares the soil by 
diligent cultivation for the fruits which are to adorn and 
enrich it.” The language of the Hebrew king is still more 


_ emphatic and severe: “ Rejoice, O young man, in thy youth ; 
We make | 


and let thy heart cheer thee in the days of thy youth, and walk 


in the ways of thine heart, and in the sight o1 Usine eyes: but 
pect lies before us.” Death —old age— are words without a | 


know thou, that for all these things God will bring thee to 


into judgment. Therefore remove sorrow from thy heart, and 
to do; others may have undergone or still undergo them; | 


put away evil from thy flesh: for childhood and youth are 
vanity.” 
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LORD PALMERSTON. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 
Br J. EWING RITCHIE. 


Tus is a great, free, self-governed country. I must be- 
lieve it, for I read it in the newspapers every day. The 
aristocracy tell us this when they condescend to adorn 
our public dinners, and popular lecturers at Me- 
chanics’ Institutions and Atheneums repeat it. Our 


perfection of which Hobbes despaired and of which 
Locke never dreamt. The franchise, we are told, is a 
trust; that trust is put into the most trustworthy 
hands. (Cato was the old original ten-pound house- 
holder.) Our elections are the envy of surrounding 
nations. There is at them a studious abstinence from 
beer; no one is solicited for a vote. The great manu- 
facturer, or railway contractor, or the neighbouring peer, 
always retire to the Continent when an election takes 
place, in order that the honest voter may act in accord- 
ance with the dictates of his conscience. The religious 
feel that it is a solemn event, and sermons appropriate 
to the occasion are preached in chapel and church alike. 
The ablest men of the community, irrespective of their 
wealth or want of it, are selected as candidates. On the 
day of nomination, in the plain garb of citizens — with- 
out music or flags, or demonstrations of party feeling 
—they appear upon the platform. Their speeches, in 
unadorned but plain language, comment upon the men 
and movements of the day. They declare the prin- 
ciples upon which they act, and upon which they deem 
the government of Great Britain and its imperial de- 


pendencies should be carried on. These speeches, with | 


the exception of a few immaculate boroughs, such as 
Gloucester and Wakefield, are listened to by an au- 
dience fresh from the perusal of Bacon, Bentham, and 
Mill. A show of hands then takes place. The best 
man has invariably the majority, the others immediately 
retire, and the constituents, satisfied that they have 
done their duty, return home ; the representative, in his 
turn, becomes a constituent in another assembly, where 
he meets some similarly-minded six hundred and odd 
gentlemen. They select from themselves, in order to 
form a cabinet, the ablest and wisest men. These in- 
variably are peers, or sons of peers. They, again, select 
the ablest and wisest as their head. He was, till the 
Crimean war destroyed our European reputation, the 
first man in the universe, and remotest regions learned 
to bless his name. Happily, in our day the system has 
arrived at a blessed fruition, and we have as Premier 
the Right Honourable Viscount Palmerston, G.C.B., a 
veteran oficial while the present generation bewailed 
or rejoiced in long clothes, 

So much for theory, now for actual fact. 
singular that statesmanship as a rule is the only thing 
monopolised in this country by a class, and that class 
one which has invariably broken down when it has 
come into contact with men without grandfathers ? 
From the days of the Huntingdon brewer—not for- 
getting him who was emphatically “the Great Com- 


moner "—to those of Gladstone and Disraeli, our chief 


orators and statesmen have sprung from the middle 
ranks. If Fox belonged to the aristocracy, he confessed 
that he owed his noblest aspirationsto Burke. If Eng- 





land’s rulers accepted the services of Canning, they could 
prey upon his genius and prematurely exhaust his life. 
In our day we see the Earl of Derby honoured with the 
Garter on his retirement from the Premiership, while 
the man without whom his party could not have re- 
mained a day in office leaves it, and retires to Haughen- 
den Manor undecorated and without reward. There 


| may be great advantages attending this state of things, 
but an evident disadvantage is, that this system com- 
Constitution is the growth of ages, and has attained a | 


pels us to accept a kind of Hobson’s choice. Hence, 
when Lord John Russell is sent for, and confesses that 
he cannot carry on the Queen’s Government, and Lord 
Derby has confessed the same—if Lord Palmerston 
does not condescend to be our saviour, we are plunged 
into the horrors of a parliamentary dead-lock. This is 
the reason of Palmerston’s premiership. He is Premier 
just as men are villains by necessity and fools by a 
divine thrusting on. We read in Luther's Table Talk, 
“Maximilian one day burst into a great laugh. On 
being asked the cause, ‘Truly,’ he said, ‘I laughed to 
think that God should have trusted the spiritual 
government of the world to a drunken priest like Pope 
Julius, and the government of the empire to a chamois- 
hunter like me.’” We have it in evidence that an idea 
of this kind used to flash through Lord Althorp’s honest 
brain. In his retirement at Broadlands, Lord Pal- 
merston may indulge in a similar laugh. If we may 
judge from a public life of unusual extent, the last thing 
he aspired to was the Premiership. It was offered him, 
and he could not well refuse it. No man has less gone 
out of his way to attract or retain the admiration of 





Is it not 


the people than Lord Palmerston. When he upset 
Lord John Russell—and, in the language of the turf, 
began to make a good running—the novelty of the 
| idea was quite refreshing. Palmerston Premier! the 
| thought was absurd. Who were his followers? who 
| would march through Coventry with such a ragged 
| regiment ? What ability, save that of consistently 
| sticking to office, had he ever shown ? The clever men 
|of a past age— Wilberforce, Plumer Ward, Dean 
| 
} 
| 
| 





Milner, Canning, and others— it is true, always spoke 
and wrote of Palmerston as a man of great promise. In 
the House of Commons, the general opinion was that 
Palmerston was a man possibly to be laughed at for 
| his juvenile airs, but certainly not to be despised ; 
| but the outside multitude—“the people, the only 
| source of political power”—had no other idea of Pal- 
| merston than that he was always in office, that 
he was one of the best horsemen in Europe, and 
that he bore a sobriquet supposed to indicate an 
amorous temperament and personal charms. Even 
writing so recently as 1837, Mr. James Grant, in his 
| Random Recollections, could say, “ Of Lord Palmerston, 
Foreign Secretary and Member for Tiverton, I have but 
little to say. The situation he fills in the cabinet 
gives him a certain degree of prominence in the eyes 
of the country, which he certainly does not possess in 
Parliament. His talents are by no means of a high 
order. Assuredly they would never, by their own 
natural energy, have raised him to a distinguished 
| position in the councils of his Sovereign, in which a 
| variety of accidental circumstances have placed him. 
He is an indifferent speaker.” This monstrous criti- 
cism was accepted at the time as honest and fair. 
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How little do the public know of the men of whom 
they entertain such decided opinions! Since 1837, 
Palmerston’s career has been a continued triumph: he 
put on the armour just as other men are putting it off. 
As a sexagenarian he descended into the political 
arena, and exhibited all the ardour and vivacity of a 
youth. Men were first astonished, then enraptured. 
All England swore by Lord Palmerston. Even the 
professors of the refined science of cookery —the dis- 
ciples of Ude, Caréme, Soyer—caught the enthusiasm, 
and a Palmerston sauce became en vogue. In the four 
quarters of the globe the name of Palmerston was a 
tower of strength. There was rejoicing at Vienna when 
Palmerston fell in 1851. In the troubled years of 1848-9 
a German popular couplet intimated that if the devil 
had a son, that favoured mortal was our facetious 
Premier. “ Suda Palmerston see chas” (Hither Palmer- 


ston, forthwith !), we are told, was during the Crimean | 


war the cry with which the Cossack of the Ukraine 


dazzling light ; he has been a dexterous debater, skilful 
at fence, nothing more. Palmerston is but a man of 
the time, while Pitt and Fox, Burke and Canning, were 
men for all times. He even ranks below Sir Robert 
Peel, whose speeches are still quoted, and occasionally 
read. He leaves on you the impression that he is 
adroit; that he is liberal in profession where Austria 
and Italy are concerned ; that he is grand at bullying 
little states; and that it is true of him what the first 
Napoleon said of Providence, that it was always on the 
side that had the strongest legions. Glance at his 
Lordship’s administrative career, and this is manifest. 
Toryism was popular, and Palmerston began life as a 
Tory ; Reform was popular, and he turned Reformer ; 
war with Russia was popular in 1855, and he became a 
furious war-minister. In some quarters people are 
talking of a further parliamentary reform, and an exten- 
sion of the suffrage,and Lord Palmerston, who resigned 
office not long since rather than accede to anything of 
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stilled his steed when restive, or urged it on when the kind, is now about to introduce a comprehensive 
weary. Nay, more, at dinners at Damascus Mr. and satisfactory measure of reform. This readiness to 
Disraeli makes an Eastern emir pettishly exclaim, “I swim with the stream is a great thing in a statesman. 
cannot endure this eternal chatter about Palmerston: Indeed, in spite of what men may say to the contrary, 
are there no other statesmen in the world besides it is a virtue, if the stream flows in a right direction. 
Palmerston ?” | But this is not the sole secret of the Premier's popu- 

It cannot be that such a man as this is the | larity. There is another and more potent cause. An 
nonentity so flippantly described by Mr. Grant; the | anecdote will best illustrate our meaning : 
saptain of shams, described by Mr. Bright and his | Once upon a time two gentlemen went to dine at 
pupil Mr. Wilks; or the arch-traitor sold to Russia, | a noble mansion; on their departure, according to the 
as Mr. Urquhart will be happy to show you any | fashion of the age, the servants were ranged in the 
day. Five years ago the writer, meeting with one hall waiting with extended palm the expected 
of the numerous agitators with which the metropolis | honorarium. The guest who first departed was seen 
abounds, requested the enthusiast referred to toexplain | to produce a smile on every countenance as he 
his movements. “Oh,” said he, “we are going to passed. His friend interrogated him as to the 
impeach Palmerston!” We suggested the desirability cause. “I gave them nothing,’ was the reply. “I 
of losing no time if such a course were resolved on. | merely tickled their hands.” Im a precisely similar 
“Oh!” said our informant, “ Palmerston will live ten manner has Palmerston tickled Englishmen. Undeni- 
years longer: Russia calculates that he will do so | ably, John Bull’ is very vain—not of himself, like a 
too.” Palmerston lives on, but who is guilty of the Frenchman, but of his nation. The Chinese slave, 
folly of talking of impeaching him now ? writing to the Lord of the Sun and the Brother of the 

Voltaire says, men succeed less by their talents Moon of the recent encounter at Peiho, says, “the bar- 
than their character. As an instance, he compares barians attacked us with their usual insolence and 
Mazarin and De Retz. In quoting the passage in a | audacity.” Well, we have a similar way of speaking of 
letter to the Bishop of Llandaff, the late Lord Dudley foreigners. “It is a grand country this,” exclaims the 
said, “ Walpole and Bolingbroke make a similar pair enthusiastic but grumbling Briton, while he abuses its 
in the next century. Castlereagh and Canning are laws, it customs, its institutions, and its climate. Our 
remarkable examples of the truth of the maxim which | aged Premier has spent nearly half a century in repeat- 
our days have furnished.” The list might have been | ing this cry for the edification of foreign courts. England 
extended so as to embrace the career of Lord Palmer- | has been the model which he has asked France, Spain, 
ston. Undoubtedly the noble jord’s talents are of a high Portugal, Austria, Russia, to say nothing of count- 
order. “We are all proud of him !” said Sir Robert less smaller principalities and powers — no mat- 
Peel, and the words were caught up and re-echoed all ter the difference of religion, of custom, and of race— 
over the land ; but it is the character he has acquired to imitate and admire. If, occasionally, the parties 
that has placed him where he is. It would be the thus addressed have shown a little irritation; if, 
height of absurdity to deny Lord Palmerston the pos- occasionally, an indiscreet Italian, or Polish, or Hun- 
session of great talent. He has made brilliant speeches; garian patriot, has in consequence appealed to the 
his pro-Catholic orations were republished ; and the sword, believing that England’s arm will uphold him 
way in which he put down Julian Harney at Tiverton | in his application of English principles ; the fault, of 
tickled every midriff in Great Britain. His five- course, is not the noble Viscount’s, and the English 
hours’ speech in vindication of himself in the House nation huga itself into the belief, that the dislike and 
of Commons was a inasterpiece ; yet our Premier has suspicion of foreign courts and peoples (for the sin- 
never scaled the heights of oratory ; he has never at- | gularity of the Palmerston, or rather the English 
tained to the utterance of new and pregnant truths; foreign policy, is, that whilst it is too democratic for 
genius has never thrown around him her robe of foreign courts it is too aristocratic for foreign peoples), 
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is the measure of their respect and fear. Hence the 
national enthusiasm for Palmerston has placed him on 
the very topmost pinnacle. 


merston and the Vindication of the National Honour!” 
John Bull, even now, when an adventurer and the son 
of an adventurer, with an audacity almost sublime, has 
climbed up the steep ascent of empire, and with his 
armed legions bids all Europe tremble, flatters himself 
that England sustains to the modern the relation 


Rome sustained to the ancient world. Under the broad ; neighbourhood of the churchyard ; the result was, the 


sun of heaven he sees no more exalted personage than | living were poisoned by the dead. Some of the clergy, 


himself; he insists upon his rights in the remotest 
corner of the globe : in the presence of the Pope, whom 


he deems little better than one of the wicked, under | 
the shadow of the gigantic despot who holds France in | 


his mailed hand, before Austrian Kaiser, Russian Czar, 
Yankee backwoodsman, or astonished citizen of Tim- 
buctoo, he exclaims, “ Civis Romanus sum!” In his 
own opinion, it is his proud prerogative wherever he 


wanders to break all laws, to violate all customs, to _ 


pour contempt on al} prejudices, and to run all risks. 


his countrymen, even when, like Sir John Bowring, he 


rushes wildly into war; and this mischievous Joln- 


Bullism we all appreciate and admire. 
Palmerston’s direction 
Spain and Portugal, drove away from Syria Mehemet 
Ali, and blockaded the African coast to put down 
slavery. People who do not examine matters very 
closely, think it a fine thing to read what an English 
fleet has been doing at the Tagus, or on the Douro, or 


Again : under 


lectured the 
representatives of the great republic of the West, or 
succeeded in lowering the flag of France. 
merston has not precipitated the nation 
argues not so much his discretion as his luck; but the 


and forgets how Palinerston suffered Poland to be blotted 
out, disdained to assist Hungary, betrayed Sicily, 
hastened to congratulate Napoleon for erecting an iron 
despotism on the ruins of a republic, and twice since 
he was Premier was brow-beaten and bullied by the 
late idiot King of Naples. But, perhaps, the great secret 
of the popularity of the Palmerston foreign policy is its 
utter unintelligibility. Non-interference in what does 
not concern us is clearly our duty ; Lord Palmerston ac- 


cepts this, yet he interferes. We are not in a position 


to go lecturing, yet Palmerston is never happy unless’ | 


so employed. The Palmerston foreign policy—in reality 
very much like that of Lord Aberdeen, for since the 
time of Canning the policy of the Foreign Office has 
differed but litthke—has this good about it, that it must 
weary people of sense of secret diplomacy. The world 
will move on, its dark places will be made light, its 
crooked places will be made straight ; but if we may 
judge from the past, not by the manceuvres of diplemacy 
or the protocols of Lord Palmerston. In his home policy 
the noble Viscount has been more successful in pro- 
ducing practical results. Here again he has gone at 
once to the national heart. An Englishman must be 
comfortable, or he cannot live. The two great ills of life 
are a smokey chimney and a scolding wife. 


Abroad the cry has been, | 
“Palmerston and Constitutionalism!” at home, “ Pal- | 


we settled the succession in | 


_He has made no pretensions to virtue. 
That Pal- | 


into war, | 


By Act af 


Parliament, Lord Palmerston has forbidden the one and 
has enabled the wretched victim to free himself of the 
other. This latter Act must always remain a proof of 
the noble Premier's earnest activity and perseverance. 
Night after night he and his Attorney-general, Sir 
Richard Bethell, had to fight the battle alone; a man of 
feebler will than Lord Palmerston would have given way. 
When Palmerston became Home Secretary there was 
another sore evil under the sun: in all our crowded 
towns population had planted itself most densely in the. 


fearful of losing their vested interests, opposed the re- 
moval of this fearful nuisance, but Lord Palmerston 
shut up the churchyards as burial-places, and humanity 
gained the day. His few years at the Home Office 


_ were very beneficial to himself, and paved the way for 


his Premiership. The English public had a nearer 
view of their pet Foreign Minister; no public duty 
appeared to come amiss to him; he was weighed in 
the balance, nor was he found wanting. In 1855, when 


the Aberdeen cabinet fell, when Lord John Russell had 
Now, in such circumstances Palmerston always backs | 


covered himself with odium by his desertion of the 
sinking ship, all eyes were directed to Lord Palmerston. 
He was the only possible Premier, and would have 
remained so had not the Conservatives caught him 
tripping on the Foreign Conspiracy Bill, and, with the 
aid of Milner Gibson, defeated a measure which other- 


| wise most probably would have had their support. It 


must be also confessed, Palmerston required a rebuff. 


Like Jeshurun of old, he waxed fat and kicked; there 


_ was something approaching to insolence in his treatment 
. on the coast of Africa ; or how an English minister has | 


Jourbons and Hapsburgs, or insulted the | 


of the House of Commons. 

Lord Palmerston’s chief merit is his cheerful honesty. 
He has paid 
remarkably little deference to an enlightened British 
public. The lover must blame not his mistress, but 


himself, when he finds the idol of his fancy plain and 
nation that does not see the danger, admires the spirit, | 


commonplace. The beery readers of the Morning Adver- 
tiser must not complain that their model statesman once 
resigned office rather than give them votes. The British 
publie dearly love a Lord that will take the chair at 
Exeter Hall. Lord Palmerston began life as Cupid — 
does not think children tainted with original sin— 


dared to tell the Scottish clergy that they had better 


wash than fast, to keep off the cholera, was never on the 
platform at Exeter Hall: yet is he popular. With the 
exception of once presiding at the distribution of prizes 
at the University College, London, and a visit to Man- 
chester, he has studiously avoided the arts by which 
sinall men become great. The last American traveller 
who has published a book on us, Mr. Field, writes : “An 
American can hardly believe his senses when he sees 
the abasement of soul which seizes the middle classes 
in the presence of a lord. They look up to him as a 
superior being, with a reverence approaching to awe.” 
There is some truth in this: it is to the credit of Lord 
Palmerston that he has traded as little on this feeling 
as it was possible for any man to do. 

Come and see Palmerston the Statesman. That is 
he — that old gentleman in the middle of the Treasury 
bench of the House ‘ f { ‘ommiuons, with hat pulled down 
tightly over his eyes, arms across his breast, and 


one leg thrown over the other. Is not he in a capital 
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just as you reached Westininster Hall. 
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state of preservation, with nothing to hurt him but “ But he comes past every day.” 
now and then a twinge of his old enemy, the gout “Well, what of that ?” 
—a souvenir of jollier years? A wonderful old “ But he looks in at the window.” 
man, truly ; still erect on horseback as ever youthful “ Ah, indeed!” 
knight wending his way to lady’s bower. Dr. John- “And he wears a sprig of myrtle in his coat, and 





son said of dancing dogs, “ the wonder is, not that they you know that means true.” 
dance so well, but that they dance at all;” so with “Really, you amuse me! Anything more?” 
Lord Palmerston, the wonder is, not that he rules the “ No, aunt.” 
country so well, but that he does it at all, when most “Then, my dear child, you are a bit of a goose, 
men would be in a state of idiotic decay. It says | and ought to know better. I am afraid you are too 
something for the goodness of his lordship’s constitu- | fond of reading idle tales when you might be better 
tion — something for the light character of his labours | employed. Well, well, I suppose we cannot put an 
as a statesman of half a century, and something for old head on young shoulders, and yours are very 
the Romsey air and his lordship’s medical attendants.| young yet ;” and she might have added, pretty ones, 
But mark! he is on his legs, with all the briskness of a | covered as they were with locks of the softest and 
four-year-old. His pertness is quite juvenile. How | richest brown hair in the world. Pretty girls are so 
neat and effective is his retort, and yet how little there | common, that I need not describe the one whom the 
is in it! Disraeli said Sir Robert Peel played on the reader has overheard, as she and her aunt were sitting 
House as an old fiddle, Palmerston does the same. His | before the fire, in that magic hour, when the glare of 
birth, his office, his experience —all make him feel at | day has passed and night not wholly come; when 
home in it; and when he sits down there is a laugh, tenderness touches the hardest heart ; when life seems 
and the questioner, somehow or other, feels he has done | more ideal, less dark, and cold, and dull. 
something very foolish, though he scarce knows what. | “Shall I tell you what happened to myself, Rose?” ° 
Your expectations are heightened. Very naturally you | “ Yes, do, aunt.” 
imagine that as the evening passes on, and the excite- | “ Well, I will; you will see that there was once a 
| 


ment deepens, his lordship, in a corresponding manner, | time when your old aunt was as silly as yourself.” 
will become earnest, and passionate, and overpowering. | Rose laid her beautiful face on her aunt's lap and 
Wait a little while, and you will find out your mis- | looked up. 
take. There is the same pertness and levity ; the same Her aunt began. ; 
eagerness to evade the question by a joke; the same | “ Miss Selina Silkstone kept a select establishment at 
skilful dodging ; and the same artful adaptation of his | Margate for a limited number of young ladies, genteelly 
speech, not to the conscience or convictions of the | brought up, and from whom the most unexceptionable 
public, but to the prejudices, and knowledge, and inte- | references were required. She frequently advertised 
rests of the House. No one so disappoints the eager | in the Times, and always had a vacancy for one or 
stranger as Lord Palmerston. His hollow feeble voice | two. But you know as well as I that there never yet 
— his intolerable haw-hawing — his air of hauteur and | was a lady who kept a school fora limited number, that 
fHippancy, all combine to dispel the illusion which, in a | had not a vacancy for a genteel and well-connected 
manner most wonderful, his lordship has contrived to | pupil. I was that, and more. Why, then, did I seek 
gather around his name. Miss Silkstone’s classic abode? Well, the truth is, Dr. 
“Lily ton ent, end oiktbiidte dees tn Bluepill, our family physician, hinted that a little 
I thought so once, and now I know it,” | change of air and an occasional bathe in the sea would 
| not be amiss. ‘The system requires bracing, ma‘ain,’ 
said he tomy mamma, ‘ We are getting, said he—the 
marble monument that the grateful nation shall erect dear, fat old man, as he contemplated my growing 
when death shall have torn the wily Premier from the  figure—a little pale and thin ; our roses are not quite 
doctor's care. Lord Palmerston, with one memorable so red as they might be.’ Girl as 1 was, I had read 
exception, never speaks long: he is down almost as_ Lord Byron’s Pirate, and his lines in Childe Harold, 
soon as he is up, he seldom rises above the level of bidding the deep and dark-blue ocean roll on, and had 
after-dinner oratory ; and as you watch his lordship by heart Barry Cornwall’s songs, and loved, as girls of 
out of the House at one p.m., at the close of a debate | seventeen do love, passionately, 
which has tried his lordship’s mettle and damaged the 
handiwork of his lordship’s valet, the shambling old 
gentleman, leaning on a friendly arm, does not seem 
quite the prodigy in your eyes which the admirably and made no objection to the arrangement which for 
made-up nobleman did, who stepped out of his carriage awhile transplanted me from the paternal roof. It was 
not reluctantly, then, that I journeyed to the scene of 
———————————— ——— ’ ny future residence. I was not bad-looking, and I 
MY MARGATE SERENADE. knew that I had a love of a bonnet which would set all 
the girls wild. I had not lived in a genteel neighbour- 
a ay eas rT ea ’ hood for nothing, you may be sure. 
é uild,” said a maiden lady of an uncertain “ Arrived at Margate, I did as the rest. On Sunday 
age,“ you need not blush so; I dare say the young we went to church. Now the church service is rather 


gentleman who has just passed the window has no long ; and however pious and proper one may be dis- 
idea of your existence.” 





will be an appropriate epitaph wherewith to deck the 


‘ The sea, the sea, the open sea ; 
The ever fresh, the ever free;’ 


posed to be, one cannot be always looking at the parson 
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or the Prayer-book. In one of my occasional peeps at 


the congregation I found the eyes of a young man in- 
tently fixed on me. It was evident to me and all the 
rest of the girls that his ardent gaze was directed to no 
other than myself. 
menon was witnessed. The next, it was the same. I 
was pleased, yet annoyed. Miss Skinflint gave me 
many a private lecture in her own apartments. The 
French mademoiselle was delighted; the girls all 
laughed ; and,to make assurance doubly sure, I had 
been informed that one of the maids connected with the 
establishment had been asked by a gentleman the name 
of the new girl, whom he declared to be ‘ a stunner.’ 
Now, it was clear to me and all the rest of us, that this 
inquiry could have come from no other than from the 


gentleman whose optics had been so regularly, and, as 


it seemed, irresistibly, exercised on myself. Presently 
another symptom of his admiration was manifested. 
Every evening at a certain hour, under a wall at the 
end of a garden, were heard the dulcet sounds of an 
accordion ; all said it was my church admirer, thus 
renewing on week-days the homage that he had offered 
me at church on Sundays. I thought, what every one 
said must be true, and listened with peculiar pleasure 
_to Annie Laurie, and Mary Blane, and Jeannette and 
Jeannot, and I dreamt that I dwelt in Marble Halls, and 
other popular airs; all of which I had heard, it is true, 
played before, but never, so it seemed to me, with such 
pathos and power as under the present circumstances. 
What a delicate way of being courted! Of course I 
was not in love; but, woman-like, | was glad to think 
that some one was in love with me. Ata certain age, 
you can no more help a girl thinking about love than 
you can help being hungry or thirsty, or wishing to go 
to sleep when tired. In spite of all mamma and papa 
can say; in spite of teachers and guardians; in spite 
of one’s own heroic determination to dedicate one’s life 


to science, or art, or literature. or religion, a girl will | 


find her heart dwelling fondly on the idea of love ; 
and if mothers, and teachers, and guardians would re- 
cognise the fact, and deal tenderly with it, and bid 
those under their care understand how, to man and 
woman, it can be made a beacon-light leading up- 
ward, and not what it too often is, an ignis fatuus, 
bewildering and tending downwards, I believe little 
harm would be but I was silly then, and 
would often sit wondering while the other girls were 
laughing, whether the unknown individual was not 
very cold, whether he rather be in our 
warm parlour, whether some bright May morning I 
was to find myself driving away, with him for my com- 
panion, in a carriage drawn by four grey horses, from 


done : 


would not 


St. George's Church, Hanover Square, after the per- 
formance of a service usually considered of a very in- 
Just at this time I had to 
for a few days, at the same time by a strange 


teresting nature. leave 
Marg: 7 
coincidence the serenading ceased, and my admirer was 
absent from the pew in church. Surely, then, I was 
right in thinking that I was the object of all these 
The more I thought about it, the 
Suspicion was banished, doubt 
The mystery 
cleared up—the serenade was fo me, and the serenader 
was he whom I had seen at church. 


delicate attentions ? 
felt. 
now gave place to confidence. 


more certain | 
was 


I must say, when 


tatters to a crisis. 
secure the first opportunity ; nor was it long before one 


I had come to this conclusion I became impatient of 
this serenading, and wished either to change it into 


| something of a more satisfactory character, or to cease 
altogether. The French mademoiselle and myself, with- 
The next Sunday the same pheno- | 


out saying a word to the other girls, resolved to bring 
For this purpose we resolved to 


presented itself. One dark night, when the usual 
serenading was going on, and Miss Silkstone happened 
to be particularly engaged with the friends of a new 


_ pupil, who had come that afternoon to tea, we hastily 


put on an old shawl and bonnet a-piece—slipped out 
of the house forthwith, quite unperceived—rushed down 
into the garden, and somehow or other found our way 
to the top of the wall. The night, as I have said, was 
dark; we could see no one, and the unknown was 


vigorously going through his accustomed musical per- 


formance. I fancied Icould see the graceful outline of 
my admirer, as he swept his fingers over his beloved 
instrument, and told to the cold dark night, and the sad 
and silent stars, all the love, and hope, and purpose of 
his heart. I listened with an interest that thrilled my 
whole frame. There he was, languishing for me, dream- 
ing that I was smiling on his love; I—I was, there 
could be no doubt about that, the Annie Laurie for 
whom he would lay him down and die! What was I 
to do? Did not such teuching love deserve some grace- 
ful recognition ? Was he to realise the mournful fate 
of which he sang? Heaven forbid! Was I, so young, 
to be a cruel murderer, and all through life to have my 
heart bowed down with a sense of the fearful burden of 
such a crime? Yet, would it not be imprudent to 
address a gentleman to whom I had never been in- 
troduced? I was in a frightful state of agitation; I 
could feel my cheeks getting red, and my heart jump- 
ing right up to the top of my throat. What should 
I do? 

“Why, speak to him, of coiirse;saitd-the-governess, 
who was getting very cold, ‘or he will be laid up with 
influenza for a month,’ 

“*QOh, dear!’ said 1, ‘I wish he would not come 
playing here.’ 

“*Oh, nonsense ! 
fun.’ 

“*No, no; anything but that,’ exclaimed I, in an 
agony of fear. 

“*Well, if you won't speak, send him a token.’ 

“*A token? Ah! that was a capital idea! There 
could be no harm in that. He was just beneath me. 
I gathered a few leaves and let them fall.’ 

“* Tush!’ said the governess. 

“The accordion went on as usual. 
dently had produced no effect. 

“* Try again,’ said she. 

“I did so. We listened—no acknowledgment. The 
accordion went on vigorously as ever. 

“* Let us go,’ said I, not a little frightened. 

“* No, no; try again.’ 

“I did so. The music stopped, the serenader 
changed his position; but in a minute recommenced 
his amorous strain. I grew quite frightened. 

“* Oh, do let us go!’ I whispered. 

“* No, no; try once more.’ 

“ Again fell the leaves—again we listened—again 


Speak to him ; it will be capital 


The leaves evi- 
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the accordion stops. 
pause—then another cough, as if the serenader 
were impatient, and expected to be addressed. We 
strained our eyes and just saw the dim outline of a 
figure. 

“*Come! none o’ that ‘ere!’ was his exclamation, 

“TI could scarce believe my ears. My refined 
lover indulging ia such vulgar and commonplace lan- 
guage! I scarce knew whether to laugh or cry; I did 
neither, but said, as calmly as my excited feelings 
would allow me: 

“ What did you say ?” 

“¢ Why, none o’ that ’ere to be sure! Pitching lots of 
rubbige on to a poor fellow, what do you mean ?’ 

“ There was some terrible mistake. My friend came 
to my rescue. Summoning up her dignity, and peer- 
ing over the wall, she said severely : 

“* Young man, who are you ?’ 

“*Me, marm ? why, the butcher's boy, to be sure!’ 

“¢Oh, indeed! and what do you here?’ 

“*Vy, you see, I hain’t no place at home to practise 
in, so I comes every night here, cause the wall keeps 


‘the wind off; and now it’s time for me to be off,’ 


“And away he went off whistling, leaving me dis- 
enchanted of my love. I may only add, that I endured 
an additional pang when, a short while afterward, I 
found that the eyes that always glared at me at church 
squinted. Since then I have not been quite so hasty 
in jumping at conclusions. 

“And now, my little girl, we had better get to 
work ; ring for lights, and draw the curtains.” 

Rose got up to do so. As she did, the individual 
with the myrtle passed. Rose thought nothing of it, and 
it is well she did not, as later in life she knew him well 
as a married man and a friend of her husband and her 
own. 








LOST AND FOUND. 


THERE are some persons who enjoy the happy facility 
for winning the confidence and affection of others—per- 
sons who are always on good terms with the world, and 
of whom nobody is willing to listen to that syren voice, 
the tongue of scandal. M. Dessaix and his lady, whose 
acquaintance I first made in Chamounix, are people 
of this stamp. They are wealthy, and move in excel- 
lent society ; they keep an extensive establishment 
some miles from Paris, where not long since I had the 
pleasure of spending some days, and of assisting in 
the festivities which were held in honour of the younger 
Dessaix attaining his majority. An agreeable youth 
is M. Dessaix the younger; lively, spirited, with a good 
improvement. On the occasion to which I refer, very 
much enthusiasm was manifested by guests, domestics 
—everybody, in fact, who were directly or indirectly 
associated with the festivities —in praise of this young 
man’s good qualities ; but the enthusiasm of the gar- 
dener and the gardener’s wife exceeded that of any- 
body else : they insisted upon clasping him in their 
arms ; they called him by all sorts of endearing names; 
they wept with joy ; and the gardener’s wife predicted for 


him a course so brilliant, that the young man laughing | Lisette was riding on Corporal; that was our ass—a 





There was a cough—then a | merrily silenced her with a kiss, and declared that half 


the success she promised would be mere than enough 
to satisfy the boldest flight of his ambition. 

To those who knew nothing of the cause of the 
strong affection subsisting between the youthful heir 
and these old retainers, their fervent expressions of 
attachment might have appeared exaggerated ; but M. 
Dessaix the elder had already related to me the cir- 
cumstances of the case, urging at the same time that 
I should ask Jacques—that was the gardener—or his 
good wife Lisette, about it, as it was a pleasure to them 
to tell the story, and was more interesting when told 
by them than by any one else. So I took occasion one 
afternoon, sitting in a trellised arbour, where Jacques 
was busy sorting seeds, to ask him about it. He was 
enthusiastic in a moment. 

“ Have I known M. René Dessaix for many years ? 
Yes, yes; I have known him ever since he was three 
years old. We made the acquaintance of each other 
in a manner very singular. Would Monsieur like to 
hear the story ?” 

It was Monsieur’s desire to do so, if perfectly agree- 
able to his excellent friend. 

“ Agreeable! nothing could del'ght him more. Well, 
then, Monsieur has visited the little village of Dupreés ; 
there is a railway near it now, but it was not so 
eighteen years ago. Well, you know the road that 
leads through the bit of forest land from Dupreés to 
another village, two miles and a half distant. Now, I 
know that road,” says Jacques, with a reflective air, 
“so well that I could travel it blindfold; and. I 
ought, for that was the road I took two or three times 
every week for years. I was a gardener, and had 
a little farm; eh, well, it was a very little farm, 
that a lean cow might starve on: if it had not been 
for the flowers I reared we should have . starved 
also. Monsieur will observe that I say ‘we,’ for I was 
married. Lisette was my wife. Is Monsieur married ? 
No! then he can scarcely tell how happy I was. I 
was as merry as a bird in the sun; so was Lisette: love 
and content made thin soup strong and scanty fare 
become a sumptuous feast. Well, Heaven blessed us, 
and there was another living soul under our roof—a 
child. It was so precious to us, that, great as our love 
had been before, it seemed to bind us together more and 
more, and over its cradle we laughed and chatted, and 
planned and contrived. Eh, well, fine weather is some- 
times too fine to last: a shadow fell upon us, and we, 
who had talked so merrily of the child’s future, sat by 
its cradle and wept. It went to heaven; the angels 


_ plucked the little flower and planted it in Paradise. 


. | was a man,and of course 
face and a fine figure, fond of adventure, and bent upon | 


“ Lisette almost broke her heart, and I, I— well I 
but Monsieur knows that 
water will sometimes leap out of the hardest rock. 
Our little René, which it had pleased Heaven to take 
from us, was held dear in our memory. Time healed 
the wound, but the scar was left. It was two years 
after the death of our child that as I and Lisette were 
returning home one evening we found —— but it is 
best Monsieur should hear it just as it happened. 

“ Lisette and I had been to a neighbouring town on 
business, and we were returning home just as the sun 





had sank, and the twilight was deepening into night. 
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or the Prayer-book. In one of my occasional peeps at | I had come to this conclusion I became impatient of 
the congregation I found the eyes of a young man in- | this serenading, and wished either to change it into 


tently fixed on me. 
rest of the girls that his ardent gaze was directed to no 
other than myself. The next Sunday the same pheno- 
menon was witnessed. The next, it was the same. I 
was pleased, yet annoyed. 
many a private lecture in her own apartments. 
French mademoiselle was delighted; the girls all 
laughed ; and, to make assurance doubly sure, I had 
been informed that one of the maids connected with the 
establishment had been asked by a gentleman the name 
of the new girl, whom he declared to be ‘ a stunner.’ 
Now, it was clear to me and all the rest of us, that this 
inquiry could have come from no other than from the 
gentleman whose optics had been so regularly, and, as 
it seemed, irresistibly, exercised on myself. Presently 
another symptom of his admiration was manifested. 
Every evening at a certain hour, under a wall at the 
end of a garden, were heard the dulcet sounds of an 
accordion ; all said it was my church admirer, thus 
renewing on week-days the homage that he had offered 
me at church on Sundays. I thought, what every one 
said must be true, and listened with peculiar pleasure 
to Annie Laurie, and Mary Blane, and Jeannette and 
Jeannot, and I dreamt that I dwelt in Marble Halls, and 
other popular airs ; all of which I had heard, it is true, 
played before, but never, so it seemed to me, with such 
pathos and power as under the present circumstances. 
What a delicate way of being courted! Of course I 
was not in love; but, woman-like, | was glad to think 
that some one was in love with me. Ata certain age, 
you can no more help a girl thinking about love than 
you can help being hungry or thirsty, or wishing to go 
to sleep when tired. In spite of all mamma and papa 
can say; in spite of teachers and guardians; in spite 
of one’s own heroic determination to dedicate one’s life 


It was evident to me and all the | 


something of a more satisfactory character, or to cease 


altogether. The French mademoiselle and myself, with- 


matters to a crisis. 
Miss Skinflint gave me _ 
The 


out saying a word to the other girls, resolved to bring 
For this purpose we resolved to 
secure the first opportunity; nor was it long before one 
presented itself. One dark night, when the usual 
serenading was going on, and Miss Silkstone happened 
to be particularly engaged with the friends of a new 


_ pupil, who had come that afternoon to tea, we hastily 


put on an old shawl and bonnet a-piece—slipped out 


_ of the house forthwith, quite unperceived—rushed down 


_to the top of the wall. 


to science, or art, or literature, or religion, a girl will | 


find her heart dwelling fondly on the idea of love ; 
and if mothers, and teachers, and guardians would re- 
cognise the fact, and deal tenderly with it, and bid 
those under their care understand how, to man and 
woman, it can be made a beacon-light leading up- 
ward, and not what it too often is, an ignis fatuus, 
bewildering and tending downwards, I believe little 
harm would be but I was silly then, and 
would often sit wondering while the other girls were 
laughing, whether the unknown individual was not 
very cold, whether he 
warm parlour, whether sSOoTne bright May morning I 


done: 


would not rather be in our 
was to find myself driving away, with him for my com- 
panion, in a carriage drawn by four grey horses, from 
St. George’s Church, Hanover Square, after the per- 
formance of a service usually considered of a very in- 
teresting nature. Just at this time I had to leave 
Margate for a few days, at the same time by a strange 
coincidence the serenading ceased, and my admirer was 
absent from the pew in church. Surely, then, I was 
right in thinking that I was the object of all these 
delicate attentions ? The more I thought about it, the 
felt. Suspicion was banished, doubt 
now gave place to confidence. 


more certain | 
The mystery was 
cleared up—the serenade was foi me, and the serenader 


was he whom I had seen at church. I must say, when 


into the garden, and somehow or other found our way 
The night, as I have said, was 
dark; we could see no one, and the unknown was 
vigorously going through his accustomed musical per- 
formance. I fancied I-could see the graceful outline of 
my admirer, as he swept his fingers over his beloved 
instrument, and told to the cold dark night, and the sad 
and silent stars, all the love, and hope, and purpose of 
his heart. I listened with an interest that thrilled my 
whole frame. There he was, languishing for me, dream- 
ing that I was smiling on his love; I—lI was, there 
could be no doubt about that, the Annie Laurie for 
whom he would lay him down and die! What was I 
to do? Did not such teuching love deserve some grace- 
ful recognition ? Was he to realise the mournful fate 
of which he sang? Heaven forbid! Was I, so young, 
to be a cruel murderer, and all through life to have my 
heart bowed down with a sense of the fearful burden of 
such a crime? Yet, would it not be imprudent to 
address a gentleman to whom I had never been in- 
troduced? I was in a frightful state of agitation; I 
could feel my cheeks getting red, and my heart jump- 
ing right up to the top of my throat. What should 
I do? 

“* Why, speak to him, of course,’ said the governess, 
who was getting very cold, ‘ or he will be laid up with 
influenza for a month.’ 

“*Oh, dear!’ said 1, ‘I wish he would not come 
playing here.’ 

“* Oh, nonsense ! 
fun.’ 

“*No, no; anything but that,’ exclaimed I, in an 
agony of fear. 

“*Well, if you won't speak, send him a token.’ 

“*A token? Ah! that was a capital idea! There 
could be no harm in that. He was just beneath me. 
I gathered a few leaves and let them fall 

“* Hush !’ said the governess. 

“The accordion went on as usual. 
dently had produced no effect. 

“* Try again,’ said she. 

“I did so. We listened—no acknowledgment. The 
accordion went on vigorously as ever. 

“* Let us go,’ said I, not a little frightened. 

“*No, no; try again.’ 

“I did so. The music stopped, the serenader 
changed his position; but in a minute recommenced 
his amorous strain. I grew quite frightened. 

“* Oh, do let us go!’ I whispered. 

“* No, no ; try once more.’ 

“ Again fell the leaves—again we listened—again 


Speak to him ; it will be capital 


The leaves evi- 
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the accordion stops. 
pause —then another cough, as if the serenader 
were impatient, and expected to be addressed. We 
strained our eyes and just saw the dim outline of a 
figure. 

“* Come! none o’ that ‘ere!’ was his exclamation, 

“TI could scarce believe my ears. My. refined 
lover indulging in such vulgar and commonplace lan- 
guage! I scarce knew whether to laugh or cry; I did 
neither, but said, as calmly as my excited feelings 
would allow me: 

“ What did you say ?” 

“Why, none o’ that ’ere to be sure! Pitching lots of 
rubbige on to a poor fellow, what do you mean ?’ 

“ There was some terrible mistake. My friend came 
to my rescue. Summoning up her dignity, and peer- 
ing over the wall, she said severely : 

“* Young man, who are you?’ 

“*Me, marm? why, the butcher's boy, to be sure !’ 

“*Oh, indeed! and what do you here ?’ 

“*Vy, you see, I hain’t no place at home to practise 
in, so I comes every night here, ‘cause the wall keeps 
the wind off; and now it’s time for me to be off’ 

“And away he went off whistling, leaving me dis- 
enchanted of my love. I may only add, that I endured 
an additional pang when,a short while afterward, I 
found that the eyes that always glared at me at church 
squinted, Since then I have not been quite so hasty 
in jumping at conclusions. 

“And now, my little girl, we had better get to 
work ; ring for lights, and draw the curtains.” 

Rose got up todo so. As she did, the individual 
with the myrtle passed. Rose thought nothing of it, and 
it is well she did not, as later in life she knew him well 
as a married man and a friend of her husband and her 
own. 








LOST AND FOUND. 


THERE are some persons who enjoy the happy facility 
for winning the confidence and affection of others—per- 
sons who are always on good terms with the world, and 
of whom nobody is willing to listen to that syren voice, 
the tongue of scandal. M. Dessaix and his lady, whose 
acquaintance I first made in Chamounix, are people 
of this stamp. They are wealthy, and move in excel- 
lent society ; they keep an extensive establishment 


some miles from Paris, where not long since I had the | who had talked so merrily of the child’s future, sat by 


pleasure of spending some days, and of assisting in 


the festivities which were held in honour of the younger | plucked the little flower and planted it in Paradise. 


Dessaix attaining his majority. An agreeable youth 
is M. Dessaix the younger; lively, spirited, with a good 
face and a fine figure, fond of adventure, and bent upon 
improvement. On the occasion to which J refer, very 
much enthusiasm was manifested by guests, domestics 
—everybody, in fact, who were directly or indirectly 
associated with the festivities — in praise of this young 
man’s good qualities ; but the enthusiasm of the gar- 
dener and the gardener’s wife exceeded that of any- 
body else : . 


ATTNS : they called him by all sorts of endearing names; 


There was a cough — then * 





| the wound, but the scar was left. 


they insisted upon clasping him in their | 


they wept with joy ; and the gardener’s wife predicted for | 


him a course so brilliant, that the young man laughing | Lisette was riding on Corporal; that was our ass—a 


merrily silenced her with a kiss, and declared that half 
the success she promised would be mere than enough 
to satisfy the boldest flight of his ambition. 

To those who knew nothing of the cause of the 
strong affection subsisting between the youthful heir 
and these old retainers, their fervent expressions of 
attachment might have appeared exaggerated ; but M. 
Dessaix the elder had already related to me the cir- 
cumstances of the case, urging at the same time that 
I should ask Jacques—that was the gardener—or his 
good wife Lisette, about it, as it was a pleasure to them 
to tell the story, and was more interesting when told 
by them than by any one else. So I took occasion one 
afternoon, sitting in a trellised arbour, where Jacques 
was busy sorting seeds, to ask him about it. He was 
enthusiastic in a moment. 

“ Have I known M. René Dessaix for many years ? 
Yes, yes; I have known him ever since he was three 
years old. We made the acquaintance of each other 
in a manner very singular. Would Monsieur like to 
hear the story ?” 

It was Monsieur’s desire to do so, if perfectly agree- 
able to his excellent friend. 

“ Agreeable! nothing could del'ght him more. Well, 
then, Monsieur has visited the little village of Dupres ; 
there is a railway near it now, but it was not so 
eighteen years ago. Well, you know the road that 
leads through the bit of forest land from Duprés to 
another village, two miles and a half distant. Now, I 
know that road,” says Jacques, with a reflective air, 
“so well that I could travel it blindfold; and. I 
ought, for that was the road I took two or three times 
every week for years. I was a gardener, and had 
a little farm; eh, well, it was a very little farm, 
that a lean cow might starve on: if it had not been 
for the flowers I reared we should have .starved 
also. Monsieur will observe that I say ‘we,’ for 1 was 
married. Lisette was my wife. Is Monsieur married ? 
No! then he can scarcely tell how happy I was. I 
was as merry as a bird in the sun; so was Lisette: love 
and content made thin soup strong and scanty fare 
become a sumptuous feast. Well, Heaven blessed us, 
and there was another living soul under our roof—a 
child. It was so precious to us, that, great as our love 
had been before, it seemed to bind us together more and 
more, and over its cradle we laughed and chatted, and 
planned and contrived. Eh, well, fine weather is some- 
times too fine to last: a shadow fell upon us, and we, 
its cradle and wept. It went to heaven; the angels 

“ Lisette almost broke her heart, and I, I— well I 
was a man, and of course but Monsieur knows that 
water will sometimes leap out of the hardest rock. 
Our little René, which it had pleased Heaven to take 
from us, was held dear in our memory. Time healed 
It was two years 
after the death of our child that as I and Lisette were 
returning home one evening we found —— but it is 
best Monsieur should hear it just as it happened. 

“ Lisette and I had been to a neighbouring town on 
business, and we were returning home just as the sun 
had sank, and the twilight was deepening into night. 
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patient, steady fellow, that had served us well. When 
we came to the corner of the lane that runs down into 
the woodlands, Lisette called out to me that something 
was lying on the ground: I saw in a moment it was a 
bundle, and went towards it for the purpose of picking 
it up, but my surprise may be imagined when I found 
a child fast asleep with a blue cloak thrown round him. 

“* Lisette,’ I cried out, ‘ this is a child!’ 

“* A child!’ she answered. ‘Can it be that any one 
could abandon it on the road?’ 

“*Certainly it is here, I said, and lifting it up in 
my arms the child woke, and looked at me with its full 
large eyes, as if it was sadly perplexed to know how it 
came there. 


“¢Where’s my mamma?’ it said, and knitted its 
little brow in a troubled way as it looked at Lisette. 

“* Ah, little one, that is more than we can say,’ 
Lisette replied ; ‘but we shall find her presently, be 
sure of it. In the meantime you had best go with us.’ 

“* Go where ?’ said the child. 

“* ifome.’ 

“* Yes, I will go home,’ he said: ‘ is it far?’ 

“«Not far, little man, and we shall soon be there. 
What is your name?’ 

“+ René,’ 

“When he uttered that word, poor Lisette turned 
pale and trembled, 

“Courage !’ said I, feeling a little strange myself. 





*LIS&TTR.” 


‘Courage! there are many René’s in the world, of 
course,’ 

“*}ieaven has sent the child to us.’ said Lisette. 
‘ He is to take the place of our little René. Do you not 
think so?’ 

** Perhaps,’ said IT. 

“The child prattled gaily as he sat on the back of 
Corporal and rode home to our cottage. 


made him as comfortable as we could. 


There we 
Lisette laid him 
on our bed, kindled a fire, and warmed some milk, gave 
him some white bread and a bunch of raisins, of which 
he ate heartily. We could see, both from his manners 
and dress, that he was the child of affluent people ; but 


I CRIED ot 


‘ec 


THIS 18 A CHILD!” 


he was too tired to tell us much, so he slept through 
the night, and the next morning we tried to find out 


who and what he was. Where did he live? Paris. 
What was his name? René. No othername? None 
that he knew of. What was the home like? Large, 


with handsome rooms, and a great garden, and an 
orangery. How did he happen to be in the high road 
by himself, so far from Paris? He did not know; he 
had been a journey with his mamima; he had been at 
a pretty house, where the horses had to rest; he had 
played in a garden, he had walked about among trees, 
and could not find his way back. Could he recollect 
his mamma or papa’s name? No. Could he re- 
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member the name of the place they stopped at to re- | little cart with flowers, ‘Mind you bring back my 

fresh the horses? No; but it was over there. mamma.’ I promised to do my best, and he was 
“ Monsieur must confess that ‘over there,’ pointed | satisfied. 

out by a finger sweeping a prospect of thirty miles, is | “When I came to the village and stopped at the 

indefinite. We were in perplexity; the child took | auberge, Madame Huron, who kept the house at that 

kindly to my wife, and as for Lisette well, you know, | time, came out in a flurry. 


she was a mother. René stayed with us—now and then | “‘Have you heard the news?’ said she to me. 








» 
Lanai aha 
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fretful about his mamma, but generally in excellent 
humour. I had to go on the next day to a village near 
at hand, about two miles and a half distant ; there I 


‘Here is a poor lady distracted, and a poor gentleman 


bereft, and a poor child lost. 


Stolen by tramps, or 


something worse. 


Ah, well, we all have our mis- 


hoped to gain some information about my little guest, fortunes!’ . 


d and I was not disappointed. ‘Mind,’ said he to me, | “ Here was a clue to the mystery of poor little René. 
when Corporal was in the shafts, and I had loaded my | I asked to see the afflicted parents, At first Madame 
f. 
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“ONE CAN IMAGINE THE JOY OF MADAME HIS MOTITER.” 














igh Huron would not hear of it, but while she was talking was quite natural—quite natural that the mother 
out a fine soldierly-looking man catne out of one of the should searcely restrain her impatience while a light 
ris. rooms, and I addressed him: — carriage was prepared, and the short journey made at 
ee 66 Is Monsieur the father of the lost child ?’ a sharp canter; quite natural that she should leap from 
Te, “* Yes. the vehicle almost before it stopped, and, guided by a 
an st The name of the child is ?” child’s prattle, should run forward for a few paces, and 
oad os ene, then seize René and clasp him to her bosom in a fond 
he “*Then the lost child is found: he is safe at my | embrace. My wife was in tears ; she had learned to love 
. at cottage.’ ‘the child, and was afraid she should lose him. But 
~ “One can imagine the joy of Madame his mother; | there was no fear of that. The lady and gentleman 
aes. one can fancy the excitement of Monsieur, endeavour- | were overwhelming with their kindness and generosity. 
Lent ing to calm the agitation of his lady. They insisted | Thev offered us a large reward. They told us the child 
ata on returning with me immediately to my cottage. It ‘had been playing in the garden attached to the inn, 
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and that his nurse, who had fallen asleep, woke up to | 


find him gone. No trace could be discovered of him, 
and it was supposed he had wandered into the forest. 


a skilful gardener, my wife an excellent nurse. What 
did we think of the proposal? I looked at Lisette, and 
saw in a moment she was disposed to accept the offer. 


family ever since. Little René became particularly 
attached to us; he called Lisette his second mother, 
and though he has grown up to manhood he does not 
forget the faithful services of his old friends. The young 
gentleman who comes of age to-day, and who did me 


Dessaix.” 

I thanked the old gardener, and could not help re- 
gretting that there were not more domestics and masters 
thus connected by stronger ties than those of wages. 
In England, especially, there is a wall of demarcation 
between them, with some rare occasions, which it is 
hard, very hard, to break down. 








ADELE DUPASSIER. 
By C. W. STOKES. 


I was seated at my chambers, wondering how I should 
break the monotony of an existence in London when 
everybody is out of town: I had seen all the pieces at 
the theatres once too often, and I found myself reduced 
to the frightful alternative of domesticating in the 
monastic seclusion of Inn, or yielding to the 
drowsy excitement of the venerable Polytechnic, when 
a letter dropped into my box. It was from a French 
friend, who, with the characteristic fickleness and in- 
sincerity of that “gay, sprightly land of mirth and 
social ease,” had shown me unceasing kindness and at- 
tention for years. He reproached me for not corre- 





most tempting detail some of the attractions which 
he thought would be irresistible. 


of rosbif and fog,” (two horrors that the French ima- 


gine the English could not and would not live with- | in the wide world where a bal masqué is to be en- 


out), “1 will undertake to say you shall not regret it.” | joyed to perfection, and that place is the Grande 


When shall we do our neighbours justice? Will | 


the communication between the two countries ever 
be sufficient to force us to acknowledge that, although 
the French are more anxious, and consequently more 
able to please than we, that they are not neces- 
sarily less sincere? I can only say, as far as my 
experience goes, that if they are not to be depended 
upon, it takes a long time to show it, for I have not 
discovered it yet. That the French are insincere, is a pre- 
judice which is gradually passing away : the more the 
French character is understood, the more it is appre- 
ciated ; and there are many, although they would not 


confess it, who prefer a suaviter in modo—a sweetness of 


manner— which makes them feel happy and satisfied 
with themselves, to a fortiter in re, a rough good- 
nature which insults them to their faces. 





My friend could not have written more apropos. 


My mind was made up in a moment, and without 


allowing myself time to change my determination, I 
It was essential to have a careful nurse. Suppose my- | 


self and Lisette were to take service with them? I was | the combined assistance of the French consul and some 


_ guineas, me voila, by express, en route for Paris. 


quickly provided myself with the de quoi, and with 


I will waive my prerogative as a writer of travels, 


_and forbear to describe every circumstance, from the ap- 
Well, we did accept it, and have remained with the | 


pearance of the cabman who took me to the London 


_ Bridge Railway Station to the appearance of the cabman 
-who brought me home; neither will I allude to my fel- 


low-passengers— although these last might not be al- 


together uninteresting, for, like every one else, old or 


_ young, I invariably find time to select the carriage with 
the honour to kiss my wife, is the good child René 


the greatest number of pretty young facesin it: why, I 
cannot quite explain, for it always ends in a dolce far 
niente—a sweet do-nothing ; but, nevertheless, some- 
how or other, the prettier people are the more agree- 
able their presence is. Good, clever, and amiable young 
ladies are all very well, but I am a believer in beauty. 
It is, doubtlessly, wickedly unjust: but when I am 
before a pair of sparkling black or soft blue eyes, 
it would not be the best time to ask me if I agree 
with Balzac when he says, “ Ce n'est que les laiderons 
qui sont méchants.” (It is only frights who are 
wicked.) 

The reader may congratulate himself that mine is 
not a descriptive talent ; one Sir Walter Scott, since the 
flood, is as much as the restricted limits of human life 
can afford. I will enter at once in medias res, and even 
beyond, for I have been at Paris a fortnight, and am 
dining with my insincere Frenchman, who, in the most 


'unprincipled way, and with his usual duplicity, has 


devoted himself entirely to me since may arrival, intro- 


_ ducing me to his friends, getting me invited to recep- 


tions, and, indeed, sparing himself no trouble or ex- 


| pense to procure me every kind of enjoyment. He 
'leaves me to inquire after his mother, who is indis- 
_ posed, and promises to meet me at the Bal Masqué at 
sponding more frequently, reminded me that I had not | the Italian Opera, if she is no worse. 
been to Paris for some time, and enumerated with the | 


You can get a good dinner everywhere, from the 


Café Véfour all round the world back to the Trois 


| Freres, if you have an appetite, and nowhere with- 
“We are en pleine Carnaval,” he added, “ and if | 
you will but tear yourself away from the fascinations 


out one. You can see good pictures and handsome 
buildings in every city, amusing plays in every theatre, 
pretty girls in every party ; but there is only one place 


Opéra at Paris. There cheerfulness, gaiety, and 
frolic reign supreme: there is excitement without 
intemperance, wit without spleen, freedom without 


| vulgarity. 


I am alone, and find amusement enough in thread- 
ing my way through the dances 





a spectator rather 
than an actor in the scene ; contemplative, but certainly 
not philosophical. I had prided myself rather upon 
my dancing, but one quadrille was sufficient to con- 
vince me that the Terpsichorean branch of my education 
had been rather neglected, and I prudently declined a 
contest, the result of which would be likely to be more 
amusing to others than to myself. The boxes are 
crowded with handsomely-dressed ladies, who would 
suffocate rather than remove their masks; and, shock- 
ing to relate, many vacant places in the dress circle 
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and the private boxes demonstrate that the fair oc- 
cupants are unable to resist the allurements of Musard’s 
band ; that 
“ Rank is but the guinea’s stamp,” 
that 
“ Youth is youth for all that.” 


The bal masqué, so different from anything in 


England, must always have a peculiar charm to an 


Englishman, from the exquisite whose experience does 
not extend beyond a profound knowledge of human 


collar, to the garrulous patriot who makes his fortune | 


for the good of his country. It is at a bal masqué that 
the striking features of the French character are the most 
prominently exhibited, and certainly in no unamiable 
light : to be so gay and yet so well-behaved, is a lesson 
that even moral England might follow with advantage. 

Although alone, I was not entirely unobserved, for 
ever and anon I noticed a lady seated in one of the 
private boxes regard me through her opera-glass with 
particular attention. 
most flattering construction, but di 
it at the time. 

The evening was far advanced ; it was late enough 
for every one to have been long there, but not for any 
to have left: the crowd was enormous, the confusion 
of voices, the continued sallies and repartees, the inces- 


iot think much of 


sant laughter, the increased animation of the scene, 
made it evident that the ball had arrived at its climax, 


that the next dance would be the quadrille par excel- | 


lence of the evening. Danseurs and danseuses, in 
every variety of costume, were rushing franticly about 
for their partners; couples did everything but quarrel 
to retain their places. The crush-room was deserted ; 
every seat in the boxes was filled; even the lights ap- 
peared to burn more brightly ; the colours of the dresses 
to be more contrasted and more resplendent. It was 
a sight perfect of its kind; a sight before which 
Melancholy would forget its réle and even Diogenes 


drop his lantern; before which Xerxes, instead of 


weeping at the thought of where such hundreds would 
be a hundred years hence, would send the reward he 
had offered to any one who could find him a new 
pleasure to Musard, and take his place at the quadrille. 
I was jostled into a position which enabled me to see 
everything undisturbed. 

The dancers are all arranged, the discordant tuning 
of the instruments in the orchestra has ceased. 


* Anticipation forward points the view.” 


Musard, the observed of all observers, stands erect. 
Conscious of his importance, he raises the magic wand 
which in a moment will set this living mass in motion 
— not a sound is to be heard. 

To describe the music of this quadrille, and it is 
really worth describing, I must allude to a play it 
representa, which was acted with extraordinary success 
at one of the theatres. 

The object of this play was to excite the people 
against Russia ;: it was based upon a circumstance which 
actually took place when the allies were in Paris in 


1815. The old Imperial Guard, conquered but not 


subdued, had secretly determined to strike a blow 
which would suggest to the Russians, who were 


I complacently put upon this the | 


peculiarly detested, the propriety of leaving the country. 
They had arranged to disguise themselves, as well as 
their weather-beaten faces and “those honourable 
scars, which brought them fame,” would allow them, 
as industrious mechanics ; and, meeting at a-concert 
in the Champs Elysées, to fall upon the Cossacks sword 
in hand. A singer comes forward and sings a national 
song, which is tumultuously encored by the Vieilles des 
Vieilles. “ No,no!” shout the Russians; the theatre 
enters into the spirit of the scene, and add their bravos 
to those of the Guards. The lady comestriumphantly 
forward, sings the song again, adding as an impromptu 
chorus, “ d bas les Etrangers! a bas les Cossaques!” the 
words are scarcely out of her mouth than a Cossack 
rises furious with rage, and shoots her dead. This is 
enough: the fight becomes general ; shots are exchanged; 
the Guards throw off their disguise ; chairs are hurled ; 
the gallery is stormed; a huge Cossack is dragged 
to the foot-lights by an old Imperial, who has got 
him in chancery, and amidst general hilarity tears 
out handfuls of his red mustachios by the root, 
and pummels him to his heart’s content. At length, 


fairly defeated, the Russians are driven off the stage, 


hundreds of French people dancing to the tune, 


followed by the jeers and execrations of every one 
present. 

Imagine music cleverly representing this, and 
The 
instruments begin softly ; the dancers seem to be re- 
serving their strength ; the music increases in volume ; 


_ the dancers in exact proportion become more active ; 


the lights are gradually turned down ; at a distance is 
'heard the portentous booming of the cannon; the 


storm threatens. It is now so dark that little can be 
detected, but every variety of costume, an indistinct 
inass of blue, yellow, white, and red; those dancers 
near enough to be seen roll their heads in agony of 
excitement; the people in the boxes, their necks 
strained, forget each other, intent upon the scene ; the 
Musard, his hair disordered, sends 
forth thunder at every wave of his baton ; pistols are 
fired, and scarcely distinguished. The theatre is sud- 
denly illumined ; a hymn of triumph bursts from the 
orchestra, changes to a galop, until the force of nature 
can no farther go, and the panting danseuse drops into 
her seat, 

Can it be believed that, in the midst of all this 
hilarity, there throbs a heart bursting with grief? The 
lady I alluded to seated alone, is as interested in every- 
thing that is going forward as any one present, and yet 
she hears no music; her opera-glass is eagerly and in- 
cessantly turned in every direction, invariably resting 
upon me, and yet she sees no dancing. The quad- 
rille is at an end, and I turn to leave, when I ob- 
her approaching with a and manner 
which disclosed the effort it caused her to address me. 


music is deafening. 


serve voice 
“ Vous étes seul, Monsieur !”"—You are alone, sir—she 
said. 

Scarcely noticing her, I passed on. 

“Pardon me, sir,” she hurriedly exclaimed: “ be- 
fore I determined to speak to you, I calculated upon 
the probability of being received coldly, and perhaps 
with disdain, but believe me you are mistaken. 
different from what you take me to be.” 

= Really, madam,” | replied, “if | have acted rudely, 
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I am very sorry for it: the fact is, it is five o’clock in | time, and he twenty-three. 


the morning, I am tired and want to get home.” 
“T am aware, sir,” she rejoined, “ that a bal masqué 
is the last place that I should be at; my reason for 


coming here is very different from the rest of the | 


' 
' 
' 


people: but perhaps, if the truth were known, I am | 


not the only one amidst this excitement who is wretched 
and unhappy. 
thought so, hence my reason for addressing you.” Her 
voice trembled. “ The fact is, sir,” she added, hesita- 
tingly, “I know an Englishman, and I could and 
would at this moment give five hundred pounds to 
see that man.” Do you know a gentleman named 
Thornton, B—— Hall, Cumberland ?” 

“ Madam, I confess to being an Englishman, but 
really I cannot say I know every one living in Eng- 
land.” She was about to retire; I felt that I had been 
too abrupt, and hastened to repair my fault. “ Excuse 


me, madam,” I added, “if I appear to have behaved | 


with unkindness ; I can only say, that I shall be very 
happy to be of use to you, if it is in my power.” 

“ 1 know, sir,” she continued, “I should not be here, 
and that you must consider it very unaccountable that 
I should thus address a perfect stranger; believe me, 
nothing but the terrible desperation of my position 
could induce me to do either. But if you will allow me 
a few moments to explain myself, it may not appear to 
you so very extraordinary. If you do not feel yourself 
interested in me, your politeness, I am sure, will pre- 
vent you from causing me to regret my boldness. But 
I cannot but think, that when you know everything 
you will commiserate me, for I have heard that the 
English are generous, and if you excite their sym- 
pathy they are ready to offer assistance: with very 
little trouble to yourself, you can be of infinite service 
to me.” 

It was evident that she was anxious to explain, 
and as the spot where we were standing was incon- 
veniently crowded, I offered my arm and conducted 
her to a corner in the crush-room, which was almost 
deserted. I said a few kind things to reassure her, and 
begged she would not hesitate to detain me as long as 
she thought proper, for | was not particularly desirous 
to go home, and I already began to feel very much in- 
terested. 

“Since I have made up my mind to address you,” 
she began, after we were seated, “ and as you appear 


You are English, are you not? 1 | 


I have determined to tell 
you all. I found soon that his society was necessary 
to my happiness. I will do him the justice to say, 
that he showed me no particular attention ; he seemed 
even to treat me with greater reserve than the rest of 
my family. I dreaded that every day would be the 


last that ne would stop in the neighbourhood, and when 











kindly disposed, I will tell you everything unreserv- | 


edly: the circumstances, although they appear almost 


sounded like their prayer. 


incredible, I am fortunately in a position to substantiate | 


in every particular. I am from the South of France ; 
my family, although not noble, are in good position, and 
rank amongst the first people of the place. About three 
years ago an English gentleman, Mr. Edward Thornton, 
B Hall, Cumberland— it is, I think, in the North 
of England, somewhere near Scotland—had occasion to 
visit our neighbourhood ; being well recommended, for 
he was highly connected, and his address being prepos- 
sessing, for he had travelled much and was exceedingly 
well-informed, he was well received in the best circles, 
by my family amongst the rest. His visits were fre- 
quent. Handsome and accomplished in an eminent 
degree, he knew well how to render himself agreeable, 
and soon became a favourite. I was nineteen at that 





tion 


I remembered that we were of a different religion, of a 
different country, and almost in a different position, for 
he was very wealthy, his godfather having left him 
80001. a-year, I could not but be aware that my foolish 
affection must end unhappily. Had I reason to hope 
that he loved me, it must have done so; but I had 
every reason to believe the contrary. Without hope 
of any kind, unable to make a confidante even of my 
sister, for I was ashamed to confess an affection which 
was not reciprocated, I felt my health was giving way : 
my parents noticed the change, but could not divine 
the cause. You will blame me, perhaps, sir; 1 know 
I am not blameless; my only excuse is, that I was of 
an age when women can the least control their affec- 
tions. Sir, you are from a country where the affections 
are tempered by discretion, and the feelings of the 
heart are under control; the reserve of the English 
character is more capable of inspiring an affection than 
feeling it —at least, to any extent: with us, it is quite 
the reverse. The indifference of Mr. Thornton, instead of 
acting as a chill upon me, had a contrary effect ; my 
imagination, inflamed by the little encouragement he 
gave me, pictured him to me in even a more amiable 
light. I loved him—I felt he was necessary to my 
happiness, and that when he left I never could be 
happy again. Can you wonder at my health giving 
way? You will not, if you can appreciate the posi- 
of a woman under such circumstances. Her 
love is the source of all her happiness or misery in 
life, as I have learnt by bitter experience. Thus, 


'when I found I loved .him I did not attempt to check 


it; when I felt 1 was wasting away it gave me little 
regret. 

“One evening I was strolling out alone, as it had 
become a habit with me. I had chosen a walk which 
in happier times was a favourite, but which now was 
particularly so: the vines clustered round a lake with- 
out a ripple, which reflected like a mirror the banks and 
theislands. The evening was balmy and soft, a gentle 
tranquillity pervaded everything, and the chirping of 
the birds as they roosted blended with the scene and 
It was a time and a place 
which would have gladdened a heart less disposed to 
melancholy than mine, but I only brooded over my 


own misery, and I turned away dejected from that 


which contrasted painfully with my own bitter re- 
flections. I had not proceeded many steps when I met 
Mr. Thornton. By a strange contradiction, although I 
am sure, if I could not without, I would at any time 
have given my life to have been with him an hour, I 
now would avoid him as an asp: for although I loved 


_him so I was miserable, if not irritated, at his. almost 


studied reserve. Whether he was struck by my man- 
ner, | know not; but he walked by my side for a few 
moments in silence. Atthat time I felt that I could not 
And would not attempt the ordinary conversation of an 


acquaintance, and that it would be hazardous to feign 
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indifference, for indifference ill-feigned is the most 
eloquent confession, and I had a horror that he should | 


suspect that I felt any affection when I was sure he did 
not reciprocate it. We were clearly equally embar- 
rassed. I would have given anything to have been 
alone. We had been together for half an hour, with- 
out having uttered a dozen words; at last, in a kind 
voice and gentle manner, addressing me by my Christ- 


ian name, which he had never done before, he said, 


‘ Adéle, I leave for Italy to-morrow, and I have come | 


to say good-bye.’ 
at home, surrounded by my family, he might not have 


detected the pang it gave me; but at that particular | 


moment my emotions were such that I could not con- 
trol them, and I burst into tears.” 

The lady hesitated ; she had not once removed her 
inask : completely disguised, it was impossible for me 
to know what she was like. I could see she was ele- 
gantly dressed, her fan was handsome, and her gloves 
were unexceptionable ; her figure was slender and 
graceful, her voice sweet, and her language, though 
expressed with an accent slightly pro, incial, was most 
elegant French: indeed, throughout she had spoken 
with a warmth almost amounting to eloquence. 


Had he told me this when I was | 
trembled to see the old man. 





“T hope, sir,” she continued, “I do not fatigue you ; 


it is very good of you to listen so attentively. I could, 
perhaps, be more brief, but you are the first that I have 
spoken to unreservedly on the subject ; and in addition 
to the anxiety I feel that you should think favourably 
of me—for you will find that you can be of great 
service to me, with very little trouble to yourself—I 
find a kind of relief to dwell upon a time which I then 
thought unhappy, but which I now, alas! regard as the 
happiest that I have ever and may ever enjoy, for I 
have been disgracefully —cruelly treated! When Mr. 


without allowing me time to be vexed with myself, 
with a warmth and earnestness so different from his 
former behaviour, he told me that he admired me when 
he first saw me; that he had done everything in his 
power to conceal his attachment; that now he loved 
me with all his heart. Behold me, then, with a proud 
position before me—the fiancée of a man whom I 
adored, whose love I prized higher than my life ; be- 
hold me now! My parents insisted that Mr. Thornton 
should write to his father to inform him of the step that 
he had taken. He objected for two reasons: in the 
first place, he was impatient that the marriage should 
take place directly ; ‘and besides,’ he said. ‘I am inde- 
My 
family may object, and it may produce unpleasantness 
to act in opposition to their wishes : it is better that I 
should marry Adeéle first, and ask them afterwards.’ 
But my parents inexorable, and I added my 
entreaties. We waited six weeks, making preparations 
and expecting an answer, but none arrived. ‘ You see,’ 
said Edward, exultingly, ‘they know they cannot help 
it, and trust to my discretion.’ The day was fixed, sir, 
the breakfast prepared, the bridal dresses made, the 
settlement was arranged—he, in the handsomest man- 


ner, settling the whole of Iny own property upon me, 


pendent, and a major, so what good can it do? 


were 


and a considerable sum in addition—the carriages 
were almost at the dvuor, for in eight hours [ was to be 
his wile, when a post-chaise drove up to our door and 





an elderly gentleman entered, who, without noticing 
us, loaded Mr. Thornton with reproaches. It was his 
father—an obdurate nan at all times, he was furious 
now. It was a terrible scene between father and 
son. I never saw any one so agitated; I thought he 
would have died upon the spot. His indignation at 
last gave way to entreaties: in an agony he endeavoured 


_to recall his son to what he called his duty; he told 


him that his mother was breaking her heart ; ‘ And as 
for me,’ he said, clenching his hands, ‘I have lived too 
long already!’ His face became absolutely livid; I 
At last he broke forth, 
with a steady but hollow voice, which seemed to come 
from his heart,—*‘ I feel I shall not leave this spot alive. 
Wretch! although I have failed to awaken you to a 
sense of duty, I have planted a remorse which will 
follow you to the grave. When you enjoy this bauble 
of the moment, remember that you have gained her by 
trampling upon the broken heart of a mother, and that 
the last words of a father, whose only fault was to love 
you too well, were to * ‘Oh, father! curse me 
not! I obey—I obey! Drag me away from that 
which is dearer to me than life, but curse me not! 





_ Adele!’ he exclaimed, throwing himself into my arms, 


transfixed with horror. 


He left 


No one interfered. 


_me, sir—he left me ; and from that hour to this—now 
| nearly two years—I have never seen him, nor received 
_a letter from him.” 


“ Good gracious, madam ! why, this is incredible,.— 
monstrous P 

“T have never seen him,” she rejoined ; “ and, ex- 
cepting once or twice indirectly, I have not heard fromm 
him. I hardly know if he is dead or alive.” 

“It is evident to me,” I continued, “that this Mr. 





Thornton is either a fool or a scoundrel: a fool to allow 
Thornton found the effect his words had produced, | 


himself to be coerced to act dishonourably, even by his 


father; or a scoundrel for breaking his promises. I 
should recommend you to think no more of him, for it 


is clear he is not deserving of your regard. I do not 
say this because I am unwilling to put myself to some 
trouble to serve you, for I am so much interested in 


_what you have told me that it would be a pleasure to 


do anything for you, but simply because I think it is 
the best thing you can do : the keenest disappointments 
are obliterated, or at least blunted, by time. Return 
to your family, and despise the scoundrel.” 

“ Ah, sir,” she replied, “I have tried this, and my 
failing health has convinced me that it is impossible. 
We can get accustomed to happiness, and a pleasure, 
however entrancing, palls by constant possession, but 
misery like mine is ever poignant, ever new; it were 
better to travel everywhere than to sit at home in- 
active, with the idea that I am being gradually forgot- 
ten, that my chance of happiness is dwindling away : 
besides, I have a reason more imperative, which, when 
I know you better, I must tell you. I will tell you all,” 
she exclaimed. She removed her mask, turned her face 
away, and burst into a passionate flood of tears :— 
“Jai un enfant,” she sobbed forth; “so I must seek 
him.” 

“Good Heavens!” I exclaimed, indignantly ; “that 
alters the case, madam. You may depend upon me. 
in a week from that 
I cannot, of course, 


I leave for England in three days - 
time you shall hear from me. 
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mention the exact day, but I promise you shall have an 
interview with Mr. Edward Thornton.” 

“You do not respect me less, then,” she said, 
anxiously, “for the terrible disclosure I felt myself 
compelled to make ?” 

“Not at all,” I replied; “in yours, as in almost 
every case, the man is alone to blame. It is now very 
late; will you allow me to see you home? I shall 
know then where you live, which will be better than 
trusting to an address, which may be mistaken or mis- 
laid; and I have friends in Paris who could communi- 
cate with you in case of need.” 


tinued, “is a scoundrel! 


“ Heaven will bless you,” she exclaimed, “ for your 


goodness of heart! I cannot find words to express my 
gratitude. Before I left home I had a presentiment 
that I dared not encourage. I prayed that I might be 
more fortunate to-night than I have been before, and I 
feel that my prayers have been heard. How happy I 


appearances, I know his honourable nature. I am cer- 


“No, but really,” I added, rather nettled, “I am 
quite serious. I met a lady—a bona fide lady—who 
told me the most afflicting story I ever heard, and, I 
think, ever read. If you will be silent, and not inter- 
rupt, whilst I am dressing I will relate it to you; and 
do try to be serious if you can. If you listen quietly, 
and have a heart in your bosom, which, as you are a 
Frenchman, I very much doubt, I am sure you will be 
as much affected by it as lam.” I then told him every 
circumstance, and he appeared at the end very in- 
terested and astonished. “This Mr. Thornton,” I con- 
For the first time I blush 
that I am an Englishman ; but I will not rest until I 
have procured her an interview.” 

“T should like to see the lady,” continued my friend. 
“Will you take me with you to-day? Your recital 


has also interested me very much, and I am disposed 
_to serve her myself, if it is in my power.” 

am that I had confidence in the English character! An | 
interview with him is all that I require, for, in spite of | 


tain some great influence is exerted to prevent him | 


from seeing me, and that his letters are arrested. I 
know well the power I have over him; I have only to 
tell him that my heart is breaking, to let him see my 
altered appearance, and then I shall be happy again, 
or the veil will be torn from my eyes and I shall des- 
pise him as I ought. I should have gone to England 
long ago, but having no friends there, my total igno- 
rance of the English language has prevented me; for 
what could I do in a strange country with my little 
experience of the world, without a friend to advise me, 
and without being able to speak a word of English ? 
You now perhaps understand how, in the absence of 
any more likely plan, I frequent at the present season 
every place of public resort; you can understand how, 


Thornton, I should make a confidant of a stranger of 
quiet deportment and gentlemanly appearance, who 
was evidently English?” 

“ Madam, as it happens, you have acted wisely, for 
you have so much interested me that you need be 
under no concern, but visit England when you think 
proper. This is my card, and you may rely upon my 
being ready to assist you to the extent of my power.” 

She took my arm; I called a cab, and in a few 
minutes left her at her house. 

Shocked at the lateness of the hour, for it was broad 
daylight, I endeavoured to persuade myself that I was 
merely taking a walk before breakfast. 

In the middle of the day I was in a sound sleep, 
sweetly dreaming that | was in complete armour of 
burnished brass, saving an innumerable number of 
beautiful ladies “from outrage worse than death,” who 
were squeezing my hand with gratitude, and weep- 
ing on my shoulder, when my French friend awoke 
me to explain how it was he did not go to the Bal 
Masque. 

“Enjoy myself!” I exclaimed, in answer to the 
usual question ; “I had no time for enjoyment ; I had 
the most astonishing 





most romantic adventure.” 
was his eurt reply. “You English 
never go out without having a romantic adventure: 
you ought not to be trusted alone.” 


= ¢ f course ' " 


“Very well, we will go now.” 

We started together. The lady was in deshabille 
when we arrived. 

“Oh, I am so glad you have come!” she exclaimed ; 
“for after you left I remembered I had not sufficiently 
impressed upon you the importance of proceeding cau- 


_tiously in the matter: for, remember, I have not yet 


given up hopes that Mr. Thornton still loves me. I am 
aware that everything is done by his family to divert 
him from me, but my hope is that they have not as yet 
succeeded. If, then, he imagines I have made a confi- 
dant of any one, particularly a stranger, it may create 


in him a real aversion for me ; at present I have done 


nothing which could cause him to love or respect me 
less.” 

She brought out letters and other relics until, find- 
ing by her tears that referring to the things agitated 


_her very much, we begged of her to put them away. 
disappointed at my want of success in seeing Mr. 


“ Madam,” said my friend, “ your story is very 
affecting.” 

“ Ah, sir,” she replied, “there are many novels less 
so. Truth is sometimes stranger and sadder than fic- 
tion. I feel I shall not suffer long, for my health is 
giving way.” 

“Can you not forget this Mr. Thornton, and cure 
this affection you have for him by some other affection, 
— perhaps another Englishman,—my friend, for ex- 
ample? He is young and agreeable, and I am con- 


_vinced, from the way he has spoken of you, that it 


requires no considerable effort for him to prevent his pity 
for you from ripening to affection. You are handsome,” 
he added, and passed his hand over her shoulder —a 
liberty which shocked me very much—*“ and of an 
affectionate disposition ; he in the prime of life, of 
ardent temperament, and well off: let me unite you,” 
he said, taking us each by the hand; “ you will be like 
two turtle-doves In a fortnight ; and you, madam, will 
be avenged, for Mr. Thornton will be the most to be 
pitied.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the lady,“ I have been to a cele- 
brated physician, and he told me, he said,— Madam, I 
can do you no good; it would be robbing you to take 
your money. Your only chance of recovery will be 
some other attachment.’ ” 

“ Precisely,” said my friend, “ and a very sensible 


man; this is the homceopathic system: having con- 
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sulted the doctor, it would be absurd not to take the 
prescription.” ; 

“I would do so,” said she, regarding me, who sat 
quietly wondering what was coming next; “ but I feel 


it is impossible —I should only deceive him ; he is | 
good, and I respect him very much ; he is rather like | 


Mr. Thornton, too: but I could not love—no,” she 
added faintly, “I could not love him.” This was ex- 
pressed with a candour more creditable to her than 
flattering tome. “Ah!” she added, “ those who have 
loved more than once have never loved.” 

“And what did Mr. Thornton resemble that he 


he so very handsome ? ” 

“He was handsome,—but that had nothing to 
do with it. I loved him because I was fated to love 
him.” 

“ Was he short or tall?” persevered the French- 
man ; “fair or dark? witty or severe? In a word,” 
said my friend, rising, with a hearty laugh, “did he 
resemble Monsieur Léon Duval ?” 


These mystic words were scarcely out of his mouth | 


than this most interesting, true-hearicd, and much- 
injured lady went into screaming hysterics. The mask 
was forcibly torn away. 

“ Most cruelly-treated but best of women,” con- 
tinued my friend, “trouble yourself no further; your 
acting is excellent, indeed. Had I not known you I 
should have been deceived myself, but it is now thrown 
away. Adieu! 
cess. 
friend, come with me. 
again.” 

“ What could have been her motive ?” said I, feel- 
ing remarkably small. 

“It is a clever scheme,” my friend replied, “ and 
amuses me much. Why, you see, notwithstanding 
your glowing description of this interesting lady, I 
think her very ugly, and not too young, although she 
said she was nineteen three years ago. Finding that 


I must not let you out alone 


_ seems tainted by your presence. 
should make so deep and eternal an impression ? Was 





Your exertions deserved better suc- | 
And you, my poor, benevolent, and honourable | 


| 


| altogether friendless. 


| . 
she cannot reach the heart, and through the heart the | her behalf, and will compel you to compensate her as 


pockets, by her charms, she endeavours to do so by her | 


misfortunes, — in the absence of love she excites pity, 
knowing that pity is next akin to love. You were ina 
fair way to be plucked. Ah! you may sneer now, but 
depend upon it, if I had not known her you would have 
been a few guineas poorer before another twenty-four 
hours had passed over your head.” 

My friend kindly promised he would not relate my 
affecting and romantic adventure until I left, which I 
was very glad soon to do, ny belief in the sincerity of 
the French certainly not strengthened. 


SUPPLEMENT. 


I was smoking a cigar at home one evening not 


long ago, and a ge 


ntleman, attended by a companion, 
whom my practised eye detected to be an attorney. 
knocked at my door. 

“Mr. Wiggins?” said the gentleman, who was 
evidently a man of some distinction. 


I bowed. 


“Mr. Wiggins,” continued the gentleman, “I have 





visitor; “this gentleman is my lawyer. 


called to see you upon very serious, very unpleasant 


| business.” 


“Indeed !” I replied, wondering what he could 
mean. “ Will you take a chair? I do not know if 
you smoke,—if so, you will find these very good 
cigars.” 

“Sir!” he said, very abruptly, “ it is not my inten- 
tion to take a seat, — neither would I accept anything 
from you.” The small-eyed attorney tossed his head 
and shrugged his shoulders. “ My indignation is such 
that I cannot control it,’ he added; “the very air 
Sir, I despise you !— 
do you hear that, sir?—I despise you!” And he 
snapped his fingers in my face. 

I had evidently made a mistake ; the attorney was 
a keeper, and this some maniac broken loose. But the 
keeper must be equally mad, I remarked, for he does 
not seem astonished... I. will sell my life dearly, I 
thought, so I took up the poker. 

“Whether you are mad or not,” I said, looking at 
him steadily, “I shall want this unless you go out of 
my room in one minute by that clock.” 

“ Do not trouble yourself,” rejoined my unknown 
Your infa- 
mous conduct has been made known to me, and I am 
resolved — mark that, sir!— resolved that you shall co 
justice to that injured woman.” 

“What injured woman ?” 

“Mark his duplicity!” said he, turning to the 
sinall-eyed attorney, who watched the progress of 
events with evident satisfaction. 

“IT think there must be some mistake,” said I, put- 
ting down the poker, very much amused. 

“ Your pretended ignorance will avail you nothing, 
sir,’ added my unknown visitor. “ Know, then, I have 
called at the of Madame Adéle Dupassier, 
whom you have so wickedly injured, and now shame- 
fully neglect ; whom you have precipitated from an 
honourable position to one of shame. But she is not 
I intend interesting myself in 


instance 


far as you are able for the ruin you have caused.” 

“Oh! is that all!” said I, laughing immoderately. 
“ Now be good enough to sit down there, put a cigar in 
your mouth, and read this manuscript which I have 
written for the amusement of my friends who are likely 
to visit Paris.” When he had finished, —“ There,” I 
said, “I have at least to thank my French friend for 
saving me from looking so ridiculous as you do at 
present.” 

“Good gracious!” he muttered, “if I have lent 
that woman a pound,I have lent her seventy,— and 
what is worse, I expect her over here in a week!” 

“Oh! you need not fear that,” I replied; “ not as 


| long as there are sentimental Englishmen at Paris to 
| be duped by her tale, and to lend her money. [I 


wonder,” I continued, rather alarmed, “if I shall have 
any more My only hope is, that since you 
were in Paris last she will make you the next villain. 


Did you give her your address 7” 


Visits ? 


“Yos and more than that,— I have compromised 
myself in other ways. I am sorry, sir, to have intruded, 
and hope you will excuse my rudeness,” 

He bowed, and retired. 
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MORAL. 


When gentlemen wish to be benevolent and philan- 
thropic, let them choose some more likely object to 
deserve it than deserted females at the Bal Masqué at 
the Grande Opéra at Paris; and, above everything, 
be provided with an alias, and be sure not to give 
their real names and addresses. 

Gentle reader, you have been what is technically 
but expressively termed “sold;” and so wasI. I can 
only hope that the time bestowed upon the perusal of 
this romantic and affecting adventure may not be en- 
tirely lost, but that some little addition has been made 
to your store of experience ; and when a lady addresses 
you at a bal masqué, bathed in tears, you will give her 
the reception of the Sacristan in Ingoldsby : 


“* The Sacristan he says no word, 
He intimates no doubt, 
But puts his thumb up to his nose, 
And spreads his fingers out.” 








RESURGAM. 


ResurGam! what a sound to hear 
From out the wastes of death: 

The human spirit, sad and sere, 
Waris in its summer breath. 


Resurgam! yes, the eye of blue, 
The lip of coral red, 

The love so passionate and true, 
Are not amongst the dead. 


Resurgam write, where’er ‘midst tears 
We dig a human grave, 

For there the circles of the years 
Bring sovereign power to save. 


Resurgam! aye, the hero’s name, 
The martyr’s faith and creed, 

All Immortality may claim,— 
They spring from glorious seed. 


Man’s temples fade— man grows forlorn, 
Life ever leads to death ; 
But soon to cheer there comes a morn, 


Warm with diviner breath. 


DENTATUS. 





THE name of Dentatus is familiar to the English reader. 
The Roman consul, Curius, who defeated King Pyrrhus 
near Tarentum, was called Dentatus because, according to 
Pliny, he was born with teeth. He gained 


was remarkable for his great frugality. 


sadors of the Samnites went with a quantity of gold to bribe | 





— 


had received an accumulation of honours almost incredible, 
Through the jealousy and treachery of Appius Claudius he 
was néyrdered by the soldiers whom he was appointed to 
command. He no sooner perceived their designs, than he 
stood with his back to a rock and killed fifteen of his assail- 
ants, and wounded thirty more. At length they ascended 
the rock and overwhelmed him with stones from above, 
On their return to the camp they gave out that he had en- 
gaged with the enemy and fallen in battle. It was this 
story that attracted the attention of Haydon, as a 
fitting subject for historical painting. The picture here 
engraved was but the second of poor Haydon’s exhibited 
works, Haydon was in his twenty-first year when he 
sent, in 1807, his.first work to the Royal Academy Exhibi- 
tion. The title alone will show the daring of the lad 
— Joseph and Mary resting with our Saviour after a 
day’s journey on the road to Egypt.” Anastasius 
Hope became the purchaser; and thus urged on by the 
reputation acquired by his first work, he stripped for a 
greater effort, and lay by for a year to vindicate the predi- 
lection of his friends. Nor was his next work, his 
“ Dentatus,” an unworthy effort at suchatime. The story 
was well told—the drawing, in parts, good—and Lord 
Mulgrave (a patron of the arts) had bought it while it was 
as yet raw upon the painter’s easel. He had every reason to 
look for a good position from the Committee of 1809 —to 
whose judgment he had entrusted it for exhibition; and, 
through the interposition of Fuseli, he would appear to have 
obtained it fora time. ‘“ By vote,” he writes, “ the picture 
was hung in the great room, in Mr. Fuseli’s presence. The 
Committee promised Mr. Fuseli it should remain there. He 
went out of town; and in the interval they re-voted, took 
the picture down, and placed it where there was then no 
window. By this conduct my prospects were blighted for 
the time; and it was not till I sent the same picture, the 
year after, to the British Institution, where it was hung at 
the head of the room and got the great prize, that I re- 
gained the confidence of Lord Mulgrave.” This has the air 
of ill-treatment; but hear what follows: “I then put my 
name down for an Associate, and was refused; and coming 
in contact with the Academicians, I perceived a fear of 
historical painting.” This may, perhaps, excite a smile. 
But Haydon had reason to complain, though his complaints 
went (as all who knew him can readily comprehend) to an 
unreasonable length. He indulged in no measured terms ; 
and wherever his voice could reach, or his printed invectives 
extend, his sufferings were before men. The portrait- 
painters were said to be in league against the majesty of 
high art; and Phillips, and Shee, and others (he accuses 
them by name), to be afraid of giving his “ Dentatus ” a good 
position, lest historical painting, in the person of Mr. 
Haydon, should usurp the position which individual vanity 
has always given, and will continue to give, to the Lelys and 
Knellers of the day. 

From this time forth Mr. Haydon put his back to the 
wall, like his own “ Dentatus;" and fought against the 
forty Academicians with partial success, and against adver- 


| sity—the enemy which overthrew him, poor fellow! at the 
| last. 


His ardent character and skill in his art obtained for 


| him many friends. 


several | 
victories over the Samnites and Sabines and others, and 
When the ambas- | 


| 
| 
| 


him, they found him cooking some vegetables on his fire, | 


and were dismissed with the reply, that he preferred ruling 


quered in battle was not to be corrupted by gold. Then 
there is another Dentatus, a Roman tribune who distin- 
guished himself in battle chiefly against the qui and the 
Sabines. According to Valerius Maximus he had been in 
120 engagements, had forty-five wounds in the breast, and 





A more attractive man we never knew. The writer of 
this notice travelled with Haydon as far as Ipswich in a 
steamboat, while he was on his way to paint the venerable 
Clarkson, for the picture of the Anti-Slavery Convention, It 
was a fine summer day; the trip was most agreeable; and 
Haydon was in excellent spirits. He was full of anecdote, 


_and joke, and repartee; the last man we should have 
the rich to being rich, and that he who could not be con- | 


thought to have committed suicide. We see him now; his 
fresh face radiant with enthusiasm, and his semi-military 
figure seemingly instinct with vital energy. We little 
dreamt of the “ pressure of obscure distress’ which was so 
soon to wither up his heart, to turn his hair grey, and in an 


| evil hour to destroy his life. 
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THE REV. G. CROLY, D.D. 
A PULPIT SKETCH. 





Prosy Bishop Hind, whose name seems destined to be 
handed down in connection with that of Addison to the 
latest posterity (though if there were manifestations of 
departed spirits by means of rapping I am sure the 
ghost of the latter would have vehemently intimated 
his decided objection to anything of the kind), tells us 


arches, which rise from the entablature of the columns. 
By the distribution of the columns and their entabla- 


ture a cruciform arrangement is given to this part of 


that Addison at one time thought of going into holy | 


orders, being strongly recommended to do so by his 
father; but it seems such was Addison’s seriousness 
and modesty that he persisted in declining any such 
step. Hind, with an easy optimism worthy of a bishop 
well-to-do in the world, says, “it is happy that this 
very circumstance has since turned so much to the 
advantage of virtue and religion in the cause of which 
he has bestowed his labours, the more successfully as 
they were his voluntary, not his necessary employment. 
The world became insensibly reconciled to wisdom and 
goodness when they saw them recommended by him 
with at least as much spirit and elegance as they had 
been ridiculed for half a century.” 
minister of religion who can boast of learning and 
genius has advantages over other men. He is a tower 
of strength to his denomination—he does much to 
elevate the pulpit in the eyes of the world. 
of religionists to which he belongs owe him much, and 
should do much for him. The Episcopalian Church 
has always had many such, and if they have not been 
remarkably successful men—if they have not occupied 
the upper place in the assemblies of the church— if, 
owing to the political influence which gives the church 
prizes to political partizans rather than the ablest men, 
they have not ranked with bishops and archbishops, 
still they have not been without their reward. Their 
lot has been cast in pleasant places, they have generally 
succeeded in securing some easy preferment, or in 


vertheless, a 


The class 


achieving that ecclesiastical consummation so devoutly 
to be wished, the possession of some dignity the stipend 
of which was heavy, and the burden of which was 
light. It may be a question whether the Church has 
possessed an equal amount of talent with that which 
has been absorbed in other professions. It may be a 
question whether, considering its immense advantages 
and its large pecuniary resources, the Established 
Church has drawn to itself an equal degree of intel- 
lectual power as is visible in the pulpits of the Church 
that is not established, but that it has had and still has 
its men of learning, and intellect, and genius, is no 
question at all, that I take it an admitted fact. The 
name of George Croly is a Case In point. 

“ St. Stephen’s, Walbrook,” says Mr. Godwin, in his 
work entitled the Churches of London, “is certainly more 
worthy of admiration in respect to its general arrange - 
ments which it displays than of the details, for they are 
in many respects faulty. The body of the church, 
which is nearly a parallelogram, is divided into live 
unequal aisles (the centre being the largest and those 
next the walls on either side the smallest) by four rows 
Within one interec 
wo columns from each of the two 
omitted, and the area 


of Corinthian ec Jlurmns. 
from Line 


rOoWs 


, . . 
NuMMnIAation 
east end, 


centre are thus formed is 


wvered by ar ! 
covered by an enriched cupola supported on eight 


the church, and an effect of great elegance is produced, 
although marred in some degree by the want of con- 
nection which exists between the square area formed 
by the columns and their entablature and the cupola 
which covers it.” Architecturally, Mr. Godwin may be 
right ; this I know, that St. Stephen's, Walbrook, in 
spite of an altar-piece by West, is one of the most beau- 
tiful of all Wren’s churches, and is a perfect gem. The 
interior is all that is elegant and grand. Wren must 
have conceived the idea in a happy moment; you 
feel as if in a cathedral, not in a church. A city 
church, especially, one associates with all that is old, 
and dark, and dull—one looks upon it as a place for 
robbery and murder, and gnashing of teeth and despair ; 
the last spot you would seek wherein to sing songs of 
praise or to offer up prayers to the God of Love. 

But if the church of St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, be 
noteworthy, still more may be said in favour of its 
Rector, the Rev. Dr. Croly —a man with a world-wide 
reputation. The Church, at the present time, is a hard- 
working Church. The divine has to exert every faculty 
to keep himself up with his congregation. There are 
City Missions, Schools, Sunday Schools, 
Clothing Clubs, Benefit Associations, Day Schools, poor 
people to be visited, rich people to be visited ; then he 
must read the Zimes and get the new books from 
Mudie’s; and occasionally write a little himself, or give 
a lecture to the young men or the young women of his 
congregation. The great need of the clergyman is 
activity and ability to see round a corner, and to be in 
a dozen places at once. A country clergyman like 
Mr. Kingsley can manage to get through his work and 
write novels beautiful and touching, and ennobling as 
well, but the number of such is rare. Till within the 
last few years many were the poets and literary writers 
in the London Church. At St. Bride’s and St. Pancras 
you might have heard the Rev. T. Dale, now a canon 
of St. Paul’s, and then extremely popular, and very much 
connected with literary pursuits ; then there was Dr, Mil- 
man, in the parish-church of St. Margaret's, Westminster, 
whose Belshazzar and Fall of Jerusalem retain in many 
Then there 
was Buckland, the great geologist, and Hartwell Horne, 
the industrious Biblical critic. All the world was 
familiar with the names of these men; but the times 
require in London parishes men of a more active outer 
life—-men more ready to put their hands to little 
things—men with less learning, less genius, but a 


Ragged 


circles some of their original popularity. 


fuller recognition of their pulpit and pastoral work, and 
a more entire consecration of their powers to that and 
that 
we have referred, Dr. Croly is the only one who still 


alone. Of the illustrious constellation to whom 


preaches in a City church. He remains the last of a 
brilliant school. 
the 
most of them gone, and he stands alone, a memorial of 
a great but now forgotten past. | speak of Dr. Croly 
as a but 
there is no preacher equal to him in genius, and 


There are no such men rising up in 


Church now. His contemporaries, his rivals. are 


whole. There may be better preachers; 


no man of 
the Episcopalian Church in the metropolis, who could 


learning, and oratorical pows ie There is 
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Hh write such novels as Salathiel, such poems as Paris in to illustrate that mission and to enforce its claims, and || 7 " 
i 1815, such leaders and articles as Dr. Croly has contri- to effect its lofty end, he deems no labour too great, 4 th 
i} buted, at one time or other, to the Conservative Maga- | no learning too copious, no splendour of diction too ime 
He zines and Reviews, and at the same time publish ser- lofty, no grandeur of thought too rare. He is a mag- Q oo 
| mons with so high-wronght an eloquence, and so rich nificent word-painter ; read Salathiel, and you see how q 
Hi an imagery. Ido not speak of the Doctor as a poli- | gorgeous is his eloquence and how picturesque his - 
i: tician or as a theologian. In those capacities, in my style. The buried world becomes once more redo- be 
it humble opinion, there are grievous defects attaching to lent of life. The Temple wears its pristine grandeur. S| to 
Hy him. He is a Conservative of the worst school. He | The Jew walks the earth in all the pride of “ a peculiar | . we 
thi has no faith in society——in progress. The old land- people, a chosen generation,” and every Hebrew ma- || Jj 4), 
4 | marks gone, he knows not where to look. But I speak tron hasa glory on her brow and a lustre in her eye, as |) 7 gt 
th of him as a man of talent and genius, and literary per- | if it was her destiny to be the mother of the “ Messiah moon 
Hh | formance, and again repeat, in London there is no one | which was to come.” | el 
Hi _ who can take his place. In his best days, ere time had In the pulpit, of course, the Doctor is not what he | 4 4, 
i | dimmed his eye, and ploughed furrows on his brow, and | was, but age deals kindly with him, and he gives signs | Jj wy; 
i | turned grey his hair, no man in London could have | of unmistakable power. The congregation is a very | ~ po 
ne | come near him. fair one. If he lived where the church-going people lw) 
H | As a man, the Rector of St. Stephen’s has a com- | lived, if he had a pulpit at Camberwell or Clapham, he ™ he 
| manding mien. He is no puny sapling, no weeping would have an immense congregation, but the locality | | it; 
1 | willow, but a lordly oak—that noblest work of God,an | is against him, and always will be against him. On | # ¢p, 
| | honest well-made man. Surmounting a broad massive the Sunday, London is a deserted city. Even those who Hie: 
i | chest you see a massive head. His head is grandly sleep within its precincts go out into the country for a He les 
bi | formed, and its fine dome-like proportions are distinct | mouthful of fresh air on that day. On that day the ) lif 
| enough, it being but thinly covered with short grey | London Churchmen are all out of town. An angel from i be 
| hair, The eyes are large and grey, the mouth large, as heaven would scarcely contrive to get a congregation 1 th 
| befits the orator, aud the chin severe and bold, and then. This, I take it, is the true reason why Dr. Croly ) an 
r | confident and ample. Croly preaches almost entirely has not a larger congregation. It is not that he is too | of 
| without notes,— if he has recourse to them at all it is difficult of apprehension, or that he is too violent a ha 
only but for a moment. It seems scarcely necessary  partizan, for the possession of either of these qualities ha 
‘ | that he should do even that. Unlike most pulpit ora- tends to make a man more or less acceptable in the shi 
| tors who begin in a low tone of voice, Dr. Croly’s first | pulpit ; but it is the fact that St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is ha 
| words are uttered in loud sonorous tones, which are | situated at the back of the Mansion House, in the very Fo 
| heard with the greatest ease in every part. It has been | heart of the city ; that very city which, on the Sunday, of 
d said that he preaches over the heads of his audience; if at certain times, is almost as much a desert as the y Ch 
Wide this be so, he must have a most extraordinary congre- | Sahara itself. . Indeed, with a few exceptions, I think ; oO 
Hh | gation. His sermons are certainly by no means open | the congregation consists chiefly of strangers, who have y isi 
i. | to such a charge. Those he has published are clear, | read the Doctor’s books, and wish to see the man. “A Hag 
ah | and simple, and nervous. I believe there is more trash prophet has no honour in his own country.” You will lea 
pity | written and uttered about simplicity in the pulpit than hear more of Dr. Croly in Scotland and America than } rat 
tT | about anything else. It is an insult to the pews when | in the city where he has lived, and thought, and 
se the preacher talks about preaching down to them. The preached for years. In the case of Dr. Croly another 
} people in them are generally a good deal more acute | well-known truth is illustrated. He is indebted for his + Br 
Wit | and intelligent than the preacher gives them credit for | living, not to the party whose battle he has fought with = 
ye | being. A man who has something to say, let him say | a vivacity worthy of his Irish origin, and with a fresh- | 
: it in the best way he can. If he be in earnest he will | ness and variety of resources indicative of rare genius, 
| be intelligible enough; but if he aim at simplicity | but to no less a personage than Lord Brougham, with ; = 
i | alone, the chances are that he will simply succeed in whom, politically speaking, he has been at war the | 
| being uninteresting and dull. When the Anti-Corn- | whole extent of his long and busy life. The rich | 
| Law men began talking to the working classes they patronage of the Church has not been extended to him. y In 
T ‘ | found no difficulty in the want of apprehension on the Sidney Smith complained of the leanness of his lot, . Of 4 
} | part of the latter, and surely the matter of most ser- though he was on the side for years and years excluded of | 
mons is not one whit more difficult of apprehension | from power; yet he died Canon of St. Paul's, and was Bee 
than were then the now admitted doctrines of Free | rich enough to lose a handsome fortune in repudiated | ject 
Trade. We don't want preaching down but preaching Pennsylvanian bonds. If Dr. Croly has attained to equal 
up. The real truth is, the age is before the pulpit—not wealth. it is not to the Church that he is indebted for it. me 
the pulpit before the age. The world sharpens men’s Yet amongst his predecessors he has at least an example 
intellects quite as much as the cloister or the closet, , of suecessful time-serving. Pendleton, the celebrated 
! | and hence it worships intellect at the bar or in the | Vicar of Bray, was rector of St. Stephen's, Walbrook. It 
newspaper, sits waiting for it the livelong night in is related that,in the reign of Edward VI., Lawrence 
the senate, and sweeps by the pulpit as if it were the | Sandars, the martyr, an honest but mild and timorous _ = 
toy of a childish age, not the appointed means for the man, stated to Pendleton his fears that he had not B ane 
salvation of the world. It is to the credit of Dr. Croly | strength of mind to endure the persecution of the times, ros 
that he thinks otherwise —that he deems the mission and was answered by Pendleton that “he would see ch 
of the minister the noblest mission of the age, and that | every drop of his fat and the last morsel of his flesh 10 
a a 
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consumed to ashes ere he would swerve from the faith 
then established!” He, however, changed with the 
times, saved his fat and his flesh, while poor Sandars 
courageously died a martyr’s death. 

But let us return to Dr. Croly. Of his literary 
efforts, commencing with The Times, in 1818, and end- 
ing with The Modern Orlando, in 1854, it is impossible 
to speak: all we would here say is that they are very 
numerous, that they have all more or less merit, and 


that they embrace every species of composition, whether | 


grave or gay, lively or severe. Dr. Croly’s talent has 
only been equalled by his industry. As a poet he came 
late into the field; it was a time of rich blossom then. 
Had he written a few years earlier he would have met 
with a different fate. When the Doctor took to writing 


poetry tlhe world was waiting for the new school of , 


which Tennyson was to be the head, and hence, while 
he was popular with the fathers, and Blackwood found 
it answered his purpose to republish his collected poems, 
the young men—that is, the readers of to-day — were 
learning to relish a poetry less gorgeous, less external, 


_would excite the curiosity of the observer. 


the individual before him was known as “ old Horn- 
button Jack.” With a countenance much resembling 
the portraits of Erasmus, with grey hair hanging about 
his shoulders, with his hat drawn over his eyes and 
his hands behind him, as if in deep meditation, he 
When we 
add that the individual referred to was short and 
bandylegged, that he wore a green coat and a hat 
with a very broad brim, that his shoes were very 
large and his worsted stockings very scanty, we 
have said enough to show that the curiosity of the 
observer was by no means unnatural or out of place. 

John Fransham, for such was our hero’s name, was 
born in Norwich in 1730. At an early age he exhibited 
marks of genius, and appears to have been destined for 
the Church. Fortunately, or unfortunately, there were 


difficulties in the way, and he became apprentice to a 


cooper. Three weeks of drudgery appear to have sick- 


ened him of it, and he was consequently compelled to 


less objective, less sensuous, but richer in the hidden | 


life of the soul. As a prose-writer the first place must 
be given to Salathiel, that terrible fiction founded on 
the terrible tale of the Wandering Jew, which all ages 
and all countries love to reproduce. Marston, another 
of the Doctor’s fictions, first published in Blackwood, 
has enjoyed an extensive popularity. His sermons 
have chiefly had a political bearing, and in their title 
show how it is that the Doctor, with his great powers, 
has had comparatively so little influence on the age. 
For instance, one of them is headed thus,— The Claim 
of the Jews incompatible with the National Prof ssion of 
Christianity. Now the public has come to a different 
conclusion, and the sermon has lost all interest. Thus 
is it with the champions of a slowly-dying cause. The 
age is stronger than they, and in its onward march 
leaves them far behind. The Doctor is of a past gene- 
ration. He reminds us of 
“ The touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that’s still.” 
Brave old soldier, farewell ! 
“ The old order changeth, yielding place to new, 
And God fulfils himself in many ways, 
Lest one good custom should corrupt the world,” 


AN ODD FISH. 





Ix that interesting work of Mr. Craik's on the Pursuit 
of Knowledge under Difficulties, there are some few sins 
of omission, the want of which occasionally we may 
seek to supply. No made to the sub- 
ject of this sketch, yet we trust to convince the reader 


reference is 


that the odd fish of whom we write was worthy of no 
mean place in the illustrious list. : 

In the old cathedral city of Norwich, in those days 
of glorious extravagance and parliamentary corruption 
when George the Third was king, threading his way 
along the intricate streets with which it abounds, 
might be often seen a figure whose oddity of appear- 
ance would at once attract the eye. Possibly a few 
roguish s hoolboys, with that want of true insight into 
chara ter common to that age, might be seen following 
in his wake; from them the stranger might learn that 


resort to something else for a livelihood. Amongst 
other things he wrote sermons and sold them to clergy- 
men; but this business proved very unremunerative. 
At this time our hero found himself in somewhat of a 
dilemma, his father having urged him to betake him- 
self to some regular employment, stating that he could 
not afford to find him clothing, and gently hinting that 
the shoemaker’s bill was more than the parental exche- 
quer could afford. Hazlitt tells us, and indeed the expe- 
rience of most of us has taught us, that the want of 
inoney occasionally makes a man look very ridiculous, 
It was precisely in such a position that Fransham found 
himself. Could he, whose soul had been attuned to 
celestial philosophy, descend from his mount of inspir- 
ation, and spend his life and waste his powers in the 
dull routine of some mechanical trade? Most certainly 
not ; at the same time it was evident, to himself at least, 
that, by some means or other, he must manage to exist. 
There were two courses before him—-he could either 


renounce literature or he could reduce his personal ex- 


penditure. He adopted the latter alternative, and cur- 
tailment became the order of the day. Fransham ac- 
cordingly appears to have hit on the discovery that 
boots and shoes were not necessary to his existence, 
much less to his literary progress. After serious reflec- 


tion, therefore. he resolved to discard from his dress 


both shoes and stockings for ever. This resolution, to 


_which he adhered for three years, was productive of the 


inconvenience that it led his father to question his 
sanity, and in those times it was seldom he who once 
entered a lunatic asylum ever left it alive. Happily 
for Fransham, his insanity was considered of a harmless 
order. “You must keep him low, and by no means 
contradict him,” was the sound advice of the medical 
man whom his father consulted on the subject. Some 
time after this Fransham’s parents persuaded him to 
accept a place in an attorney's oflice. There, however, 
he found but little opportunity of gratifying his thirst 
for knowledge, and soon relinquished a situation the 
laborious confinement of which was only equalled by 
its monotonous drudgery. After this he put himself 
under the instruction of a weaver named Wright, with 
His instructor was a 
than 


remained two years. 
More 


weaver-boy has done the state good service. “ Wright,” 


whom: he 


man after his own heart. one Norwich 
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Fransham used to say, “was one who could discourse | “Do you think so?” said Fransham. 
well on the nature and fitness of things. He possessed | “T am certain of it,” said his friend, “ for I gave that 
a finely philosophical spirit, and a soul well purified sum for a similar copy only a few days since.” 
from vulgar errors.” Fransham placed his loom not | “ Well,” said Fransham, “T am glad you have men- 
only in the same room with Wright’s, but also in such a | tioned this circumstance, as I will now go and pay the 
position that while at work they faced each other ; by | poor woman the other ave shillings.” 
which means the noise of their shuttles was not sufli- | “Why so?” said his friend; “ what necessity can 
cient to prevent discussion, and they could thus con- | there be for that? The old woman no doubt had a 
verse together without the slightest interruption to the | handsome profit at two shillings; why, then, should 
employment by which they were enabled to procure ‘you give her seven?” 
their daily bread. The death of Wright again unsettled | “Why,” replied Fransham, “ if I had purchased the 
Fransham, and he started for Scotland, with a view to | book of an established bookseller I should not have felt 
study at one or other of the seats of learning which | the necessity of returning the other five shillings, be- 
were and are the glory of that land. At Newcastle he | cause, as a tradesman, he ought to have known the 
enlisted for a soldier, but on account of his legs was | price of the book, and I should then have thought it 
soon compelled to relinquish his dream of military | probable that his valuation of it was correct, and yours 
glory, and was discharged. Finding his pecuniary | erroneous ; but as it was a poor old woman, there can 
resources too much exhausted to accomplish his pro- | be no doubt but that she was unacquainted with the 
posed object, he resolved to walk back to Norwich, | value of this particular edition ; and I think I should 
which place he at length reached with only three half- | be doing her an unjust act if I were to take advantage 
pence and a plaid he had bought on the way. Upon | of her ignorance. I therefore feel it my duty to pay 
his return he continued as a tutor and writer for at- | her the other five shillings.” 
torneys and authors. He then formed an intimacy He accordingly went immediately to the woman, 
with a veterinary surgeon. Fransham rode home the | who received the five shillings with no less surprise 
horses after they were shod, and whilst the iron was | than joy, declaring that she had never met with so 
heating he and his companion used to be employed in | honest a man before. 
Latin exercises, and mathematical problems, worked | Occasionally Fransham had the best of the many 
upon a slate, hung against the forge. jokes attempted at his expense. In hot weather he 
About 1771 Fransham lost a kind friend in a Mr. | wonld hang his short green jacket across his arm, and 
Chute, whose instructor he had been. This rendered | would carry his large, full, broad-brimmed hat in his 
his income very scanty. Finding, therefore, that it was | hand. While walking one close and sultry day in this 
not equal to his expenditure, and reflecting that it | manner he was met by an opulent manufacturer, a 
might be less, he resolved, by way of preparation for | member of the Society of Friends, who, being well ac- 
the direst poverty that might befall him, to try on how | quainted with Fransham, and with the eccentricity of 
little he could live. Abernethy’s advice, “ Live upon | his character, accosted him with,— 


; <pyes : 

sixpence a day, and earn it,” generally has been con- | “Why, Jolinny, thee look cool and comfortable not- 
sidered to indicate as low a style of living as could well | withstanding the heat of the weather!” 

be imagined, but our hero exceeded that. His plan was | ‘Most likely,” said Fransham ; “but thou lookest 


as follows :— He purchased daily a farthing’s-worth of | very hot and uncomfortable ; and verily thou must con- 
potatoes, and having likewise bought as much salt as | tinue to do so, for thou hast not courage enough to 
could be obtained for the same sum, he reserved one | follow my example, since thou darest not show thyself 
potatoe every day as a compensation for the salt he ate | at the Friends’ meeting-house with thy coat on thy 
with the remainder, nor would he lay in a fresh supply | arm and thy hat in thy hand, although thou professest 
of salt till the number of potatoes reserved was equal to | thyself to be indifferent to the customs of this world.” 


the number he could purchase for a farthing. In order | To this the Friend replied : 

still further to try his powers of endurance, he resolved | “No, Johnny, no; decency forbids it. I like to 
also to sleep in the open air. For this purpose he re- | have some regard to decency.” 

paired one night to Mousehold Heath, an elevated spot * Well, then,” rejoined Fransham, “do thou for the 


in the neighbourhood of Norwich, and there, with a sake of decency continue to wear thy thick cloth coat 
plaid for his covering, a green turf for his pillow, and | and great heavy hat on a sultry, hot day, and I, for the 
the spacious firmament for his curtain, he slept several | sake of comfort, will continue to carry my jacket on my 
hours. At length the song of the lark awoke him. <A | arm and my hat in my hand.” 

severe cold caught on the occasion forbade the repeti- Among other singularities told of Fransham was 
tion of the interesting experiment. We are reminded the following: While he lived with a Mr. Robinson, a 
of the man who succeeded in teaching his horse to live neighbouring outhouse was converted into a stable, 
upon air, or, rather, would have done so, had not the and the apparent carelessness of the groom in going 
horse died. Fransham displayed his wisdom in not into the stable nightly, with a lighted 
venturing so far with his experiments. hand, excited 


candle in his 
in Fransham’s mind a constant dread of 

Honest, undoubtedly, Fransham was; of this the fire. After well weighing in his mind the different 
following anecdote is a proof: —He had purchased at courses to be adopted in such an emergency, he hit 
the bookstall of some poor old woman a small copy of upon the following expedient. 


He procured a ladder, 
one of the classics for two shillings : on sh, owing 4 the 


which he kept constantly in his bedroom, ready to put 
book to a literary friend, he was informed that, cn ac- out of the window the moment the alarm of fire should 


f %% 


count Of its scar ity, it wi iS fairly worth seven shillings. be raised, That h ec mig rh t, however, be the better able 
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‘|| to effect his escape with despatch and safety, he used | In conclusion, we may note of this worthy man that 
that | || to practise himself daily in running up and down this | he was remarkable for industry. He left behind him 
1 ladder with a small box or trunk which he had got five manuscript volumes in quarto, most neatly written, 
1en- 1) made, of such a size as just to contain his manuscript _which contain original essays and disquisitions, both 
the | 4} volumes, which he likewise kept placed upon his win- | in verse and prose, on theology, ethics, civil polity, 
dow, ready for an emergency. This practice soon made | mathematics, education, &c., together with compilations 
can him perfect. He acquired a dexterity unequalled by | from the best authors. He accustomed himself to rise 
id a that of any London lamplighter, and as his hour for | at five in the morning during summer, at six In the 
ould repeating the experiment was midday, he was fre- | wiuter. In his diet and regimen, as our readers will 
quently an object of amusement, particularly on a Sun- | already have inferred, he was particularly temperate, 
| the day: for many then, on their return from church or eating but moderately of animal food in his days of 
2 felt chapel, would stop to see our hero at his singular em- | comparative opulence, and abstaining from the use of 
, be- ployment. The experiment was never tried, for it all strong or alcoholic liquors. As a water-drinker, 
1 the struck Fransham that, though he had acquired a dexte- consequently, he enjoyed a sound state of health, and 
ht it rity which could not fail to ensure his escape in case of | retained the perfect use of his faculties to the last mo- 
yours timely alarm, yet from the soundness with which he ment of his existence ; indeed, till within a few days 
> can was accustomed to sleep he recollected that it was of his death he continued to give instructions to his 
n the H not only possible, but probable, that he might not pupils, As an ardent metaphysician he was a great 
hould awake till the fire should reach his very room, and admirer of Hume, whom he would sometimes call the 
ntage i thus prevent him from adopting the expedient after all. prince of philosophers. Hume was the only modern 
) pay For this new alarm there was no remedy but aremoval metaphysical writer whom Fransham condescended to 
from the dangerous neighbourhood, which accordingly | study. Plato and Cicero were the gods of his idolatry. 
oman, took place. As a mathematician he appears to have been eminent | 
rprise Fransham enjoyed a sound and uninterrupted state for the solidity rather than the extent of his knowledge. | 
ith so of health. It was his opinion, however, that the In this, as in other matters, he infinitely preferred the | 
value of health could only be estimated by a compa- | ancients to the moderns. He had, says his biographer, | 
many rison with sickness; that happiness was increased by a much higher veneration for Euclid than for Newton, 
er he planting it side by side with misery: in short, he and preferred the /lements of Geometry of the former to 
n, and believed in the doctrine of contrasts, and he carried it the Principia of the latter ; indeed he BOvVGE could | 
‘n his out in the most logically consistent manner. Thus, he understand the celebrated doctrine of fluxions, and | 
in this was well; but he could not feel the blessing of that Bishop Berkeley's confutation of it he considered as | 
irer, a& till he was ill. In conformity, therefore, with this one of the finest specimens of reasoning to be met with | 
ell ac- opinion, he would sometimes call in his walks at the among the moderns. The mathematical authors whom | 
city of shop of a confectioner, where he would gorge himself he most affected were Euclid, Apollonices, and Archi- | 
with various species of indigestible pastry. A severe medes. It must be however confessed, that he carried | 
le not- headache was the natural result. Our philosopher was his veneration for the moderns to an absurd extent ; | 
thus gratified; his end was attained, his experiment had he studied Bacon he would have learned that the | 
lookest was perfectly successful, By copious draughts of strong experience of the modern world was more complete, | 


st con- 


ugh to headache, and on his recovery would thus have a Franshain forgot what every child knows now, that the | 

dwell clearer and more decided sense of the inestimable value dwarf on the giant's baok can see, and must see, further || 

on of uninterrupted health. than the giant himself—that we reap where others have 

eae The singularity of Fransham’s appearance and the sown—that, in the language of Tennyson, we sweep | 

orld.” fame of his learning obtained for him among the igno- into a younger day. Thus every age may claim to be | 
rant the reputation of a fortune-teller. Some ladies wiser than the one preceding. 

— who visited him, thinking him to be such, were. how- Fransham was seventy-eight when he died. Amongst 
ever, rather roughly undeceived. Need we add that bis pupils was Windham. He had once spent a day 

ee the the man who dined on a farthing a-day saved 1001,? with Dr. Parr. Foote, in one of his comedies, is sup- 

te ‘esi k ransham lent it to a friend, who failed. In January posed to have exhibited him on the stage. His memory 

for the 1810, poor Fransham found that the great change was has thus not altogether vanished, and in his own age | 
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tea and rigid abstinence he sueceeded in curing this 


approaching. On the Ist of February he requested to 
be moved from his bed to the chair. 


tions 


His last observa- 
were in accordance with the eccentricity of his 


and richer, and fuller than that of the ancient. 


| and 
and amongst his own contemporaries he left his mark. 


There have greater, better, wiser men—men 
richer in the gifts of fortune and of fame; but even in 


been 


Saal °. He told his nurse that he had a great horror of his life we can see how devotion to learning, like virtue, 
stable bein 4 earn alive, and that therefore he would be is its own reward: how learning is within the reach of 
are obliged to her when she perceived that he had ceased all the poorest and the most obscure ; and how perse- 
i to move if she would first shake him well, then place vering industry must eventually succeed. Fransham 


dread of 


, with a 


became what he wished to be. Such is the power of 
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SUNDOWN. 
A NOVEL. 
By EDWARD COPPING, Author of “ /zpects of Paris,” &e. 


CHAPTER I. 


Just beyond the village of Rosefield, in one of the 
western counties of England, is a little valley that 





winds its meandering way between two ranges of well- 
wooded hills. If, proceeding northward, you follow 
for about half-a-mile the green lane leading through 


this valley, an opening in the trees will show you a 
cottage roof on the right, with, very likely, a line of | 
smoke issuing from the chimney, and rolling onwards | 


like a slugglish aerial monster takit g exercise against 
its will. A sudden turn in the road a few yards further 
on, and the building itself comes in sight. 

The garden-gate is close at hand, just behind the 
holly-bush. Let us enter. 
place itis! A thoroughly Englishhome. You might 
travel the wide world over, and not see one like it 
out of our own land. And yet, of course, it is not very 
ornate, or very elegant, or of any known order of 
architecture. The Italian, perchance, would smile at 
it with pity, as he recalled his owa fair villas on the 
Mediterranean shore and the Arno’s banks. Nay, even 
the Frenchman would treat it to a good-humoured 
shrug, as reminiscences of Parisian boulevards and the 
rare chiteaux of provincial France rose to his mind. 
But an Englishman, unless afflicted with high birth, 
or suffering from aggravated good fortune, would look 
with a favourable eye upon the simple edifice, and at 
once associate with it all the dear delights of Home. 

Yet the building is not what poet or painter would 
call picturesque; it has no overhanging porch; no 
projecting thatched roof; no bay-windows jutting for- 
ward, like the paunch of fat prosperity. It has not 
even the merit of being old or uncomfortable ! 

The house, in fact, is quite of modem: date, scarcely 
of age; a little unpretending place, of white brick, 
with a small Dorie portico of stone perched on the top 
of a flight of steps for its only ornament! Including 
the ground floor, raised about four feet above the soil, 
it is only three stories in height. 
is of slate, 


The roof slopes, and 
The window-sashes are grained in imita- 


tion of the very yellowest oak, and the front door is of 


the same colour and pattern. Altogether, a very matter- 
of-fact, every-day-life sort of building. ; 

And yet, what a cheerful. comfortable aspect it 
has! How it stands out smilingly from amid the dark- 
green foliage which encircles it on every side! For it 
is in the very midst of trees. You wonder at first how 
the flowers which surround it can grow into life upon 
a spot so embowered ; but in the early morning the 
breeze comes to them through the opening of the hills, 


toys with them, and kisses away the glittering tears 
Then, too, 


they have shed during the summer night. 
when the hot sun scorches and withers elsewhere, thev 


are protceted from its beams here, and bask in the 
noon-day neat; the veriest lazzaroni ofthe floral world. 

They are beautiful. these flowers, wherever the 
eye falls upon them, and it falls upon them on every 
They grow up in swelling mounds that border 


side, 


What a eharming little | 


the smooth lawn in front of the hohse; in the centre of 
the bright turf circle they cluster round a little foun- 
tain, where a waggish marble Cupid sprinkles them 
from time to time with a gentle shower ; even in the 
portly hedge-row which bounds this little estate they 
have taken up their abode, by coaxing themselves into 
the good graces of surly thorns and prickles. 

If we pass to the back of the house we shall find 
them there also, though formidable rivals are close at 
hand in the shape of peas, scarlet-runners, gooseberry 
bushes, peach, apple, and pear-trees, cabbages, lettuces, 
cucumbers, onions, and potatoes. But they bravely 
hold up their heads even in the midst of all this rough 
company, and still win our admiration by their modest 
yet glowing beauty. 

At the period when our story commences, Sundown, 
for thus was the pretty little Rosefield retreat called, 
was the dwelling-place of two orphans, brother and 
sister, to whom indeed it belonged. Neither Fred 
Selwin nor Ruth—such were their names—remem- 
bered their father. When they were yet mere infants 
he had been snatched from them under circumstances 
of the most painful nature. 

Mr. Selwin was a prosperous East India merchant, 
residing in London. One day, while engaged in his 
counting house looking over some papers, he was struck 
down by a fit of apoplexy, and never spoke or breathed 
again. The event made, of course, a deep impression 
upon his friends and relations. Mr. Selwin was in the 
full prime of vigorous manhood, being only thirty -five 
years of age at the time of his death, and was just the 
sort of man of whom it might have been predicted, with 
every appearance of probability, that he would live to 
the good old patriarchal age of threescore and ten. 

His widow felt this cruel blow the most, for Mr. 
Selwin was a warm-hearted, affectionate husband, 
much beloved by his wife. For some time she was 
utterly prostrated, and even the presence of her two little 
children failed to arouse her. But at last the maternal 
voice made itself heard, and she shook off the lethargy 
of sorrow, to wrestle once again with the cares and 
duties of the world. 

London no longer had any charm for her; so she 
quitted the great city, all insensible as it was to her 
heavy grief, and retired to Rosefield, her native place. 
Sundown had just been built for a gentleman who died 
while it was yet unfinished, and was then unoccupied. 
The poor widow purchased and took possession of the 
pleasant little dwelling, and established her home 
there. She had a fortune sufficient for all her wants, 
sufficient to provide for the future of her son and 

daughter. The gnawing pangs of want were not, 
therefore, added to the sharp agony of sorrow. 

jut when Sundown was at last reached, and its life 
of tranquillity and repose succeeded to the sustained 
excitement of the preceding months, her strength fairly 
gave way. 

Under the pressure of a great necessity she had 
been collected, energetic, sorrowless ; but when once 

that pressure was removed her spirit seemed to collapse, 
until it gradually closed over her earthly life, to ex- 
pand with fresh and undying beauty in a purer region. 








An .elder, unmarried sister, who from the first 
moments of terrible trouble had watched over and 
———— - —————————— 
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tended the heart-broken widow, now closed her eyes. 
Mrs. Selwin was buried in the churchyard of Rosefield, 
nearly the whole of the village following her to the 
grave. 

Little Fred and his sister Ruth were as yet too 
young to fully appreciate the loss they had sustained. 

“Dear mamma is only asleep,” they said at first. 
And then they asked why she slept so long, and looked 
so pale ? 

“She will soon awake, won't she, aunty ?” inquired 
little Fred, rather anxiously. And then poor Aunt 
Susan was forced to tell them that mamma would wake 
no more, and that she was dead and cold. 

* Dead!” 
for those young listeners ; for now the wondering and 
awe-stricken children sobbed, too, and clung to the 
poor form, still so beautiful, but from which the diviner 
beauty had fled. 


That was a dreary day for the two young things, 


upon whom grief had for the first time heavily fallen. | 


When night came, and they lay fondly cradled in each 
other's arms, their sleep was broken ly troubled starts 
and sobbings ; and when morning dawned tears were 


still glittering upon their rounded cheeks, like dew- | saying not a little—it may fairly be presumed that the 


drops upon roses. 


But even Sorrow was too tender to smite for long | 


those two little suffering hearts: as the weeks wore on 
they began to think of their dear mamma only as a 


beautiful angel, watching over them from the bright 


blue sky above, and waiting for them to join her in the | 


happy world to which she had departed. Through 
many long years this sentiment remained interwoven 


with their thoughts, almost in its original simplicity | 


and holiness. 


CHAPTER IT. 
You would scarcely have supposed such a sad story as 
that just related was associated with the history of 
Sundown, had you judged at least by the aspect of its 
present inmates. A more cheerful 
impossible to conceive. 


household it 
Not that audible indications 
of this fact fell very often upon the ear. On the con- 
trary, Sundown might perhaps have been thought 
almost pensive in its sweet tranquillity. But the spirit 
of peace and love had descended upon the dwelling, 
and its influence seemed to irradiate all animate and 
inanimate things. 


was 


Even the domestics, by their con- 
tented, happy look, gave completeness to the prevailing 
aspe be 


Bill Plumber. the b Vy, had a face that almost threw 


you into a perspiration merely to look upon, so sunnily 


ruddy was its glow. It was as though robust health 


were continually blushing on his cheeks al its own 


exuberant strength and vigour. It is true that, summes 
Master Bill regul gave hi 
such an energetic scrubbing in cold water, that had it 


and W lnter alike. 
- 


arly 


is Visare 


remnained in a crimson blaze to his dying day no sur- 


prise need have been felt. Twice, and sometimes thrice 


every four-and-twenty hours, he would sluice and rub 


down his chee AS as though they were so many Wwagrpot- 
wheels mud-encrusted by a fortnight's in 
accolnpanying the process, too, 


JOUrney 
winter over bad roads - 


With 60 Inuch snorting, gurglin half-inundated 


‘f ‘ 
-* and 


The word had a dark meaning, even for | 


exclamations, that you might have supposed him a 
dandy dray-horse or a spruce young alligator taking 
a bath, rather than a Christian lad of eighteen, in cor- 
duroys and highlows. 

But then Bill was always a strange lad, from the 
day he set fire to his little cousin's hair with a lucifer 
to that on which he married Eliza the housemaid, who 
was old enough to be his grandmother, and heavy 
enough to fell him with a single blow. 

As to Eliza herself, and her fellow-servant Mary — 
the two female domestics of Sundown—they could be 
compared to nothing but a couple of peaches all a-glow 
with ripeness and flavour. The former, a fine buxom 
woman, in the glory of her prime, was certainly not 
quite forty, and yet, according to the deliberate asse- 
veration of the Rosefield butcher, she already weighed 
full fourteen stone. But, notwithstanding her fleshi- 
ness, she was endowed with a lusty strength and energy 
possessed by few women—or men either, for that matter. 

Master Bill, who had his moments of obstinacy, had 
several times felt the full weight of her hand upon the 


sides of his head, and as after one of these assaults his 


ears immediately grew as red as his cheeks— which is 


blow was far from light. 

Sooth to say, although Eliza was one of the tender- 
est and kindest of human beings when not put out, she 
lost her temper with a rapidity only equalled by that 
with which she found it again, and during the inter- 
regnum so far surrendered all control over herself that 
she struck out, right and left, at everything within 
reach : and at such times would have made no difficulty 
of knocking down her own mother, or the clergyman 
of the parish, had either of those persons been close at 
hand, 

Fortunately, Mary Trueman, her fellow-servant, was 
all gentleness and sentiment—Zinclined even to the 
lackadaisical, so that by the mere antagonism of their 
dispositions the two domestics lived in admirable 
harmony. 

jut, to speak truth, the mere presence of Aunt 
Susan in the household would have kept out all the 
more violent discord which occasionally rules in the 
midst of home, Yet she was but a maiden lady: she 
was not particularly pretty, she was not young; she 
wore sad-coloured dresses, and a cap that seemed to 
have been made for some dear old granny at least 
twice her age. 

But there was a sweet calmness upon her face, a 
loving-kindness in her glance, against which it was 
inpossible to be proof. if those around her were in 
trouble or sorrow, they had but to look up appealingly 
into that face, and relief at once came to them in the 
soothing expression it sent forth; and then, when she 
spoke, how gratefully her words fell upon the ear! They 
were like the echoes of sweet music, borne lightly from 
afar off by the breeze. Not a harsh or discordant note 
was audible amongst them. 

But Aunt Susan's words did something more than 
soothe and comfort. They guided and persuaded, as 
ouly words of wisdom can, when kindly uttered. The 

to their influence, If 
Aunt Susan, for instance, did but rebuke Master Bill. 


even in the genticst tones, that susceptible lad would 
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blubber by the hour, and obtain no mental repose until 
she had accorded to him forgiveness. 

It was much the same with Ruth and Fred. Aunt 
Susan had but to speak, and they listened with an 
attention that was almost reverential. Both the young 
people loved her, indeed, as a mother ; and well did she 
deserve their affection. A mother she had been to 
them, even before Death had called away one who had 
higher claims to that sacred title. 

Aunt Susan had, in fact, sacrificed all her own 
future to her bereaved sister, from the day that sister 
became a widow. At that period she was still fresh 
and blooming, and scarcely thirty years of age. She 
was even under engagement to be married ; but some 
cruel coldness shown to her just before, by her suitor, 
had broken it off. Thus, when Mrs. Selwin died, she 
resolved to devote herself heart and soul to the orphan 
children, and associate her own happiness entirely with 
theirs. 

But it was a severe trial at first. 

Many and many a time as the little Ruth lay sleep- 
ing at her side would Aunt Susan press the child to 
her throbbing breast, and kiss it with wild maternal 
longings. Oh, if she could but taste the joys that fill 
a mother’s heart! If she could but know the sweet 
pain of giving birth to a little being, borne on her own 
bosom, and moulded in her own form ! 

jut then Ruth, disturbed by the warm pressure of 
her guardian, would start from sleep, saying in her own 
pretty, plaintive way : 

“Why do you cry and kiss me so, aunty ?” 

And then aunty would cry afresh at her own trans- 


ports, and forget this personal grief to hush her tiny 


bedfellow back into fairy dreamland. 


For a year or two these struggles between natural | 


emotions and the sense of duty were oftentimes bitter 
and violent, and many a weary, sleepless night, did the 
poor lady pass beside the little tranquil thing, upon 
whose senses repose had gratefully fallen. Her health 
suffered after awhile, and during a whole mouth, when 
Ruth was five years old and Fred about six, it seemed 
as though the two orphans were about to lose their last 
remaining protector. 

How patiently and kindly the children tended their 
aunt! You might have thought them trained nurses, 
to watch their cautious manner and silent movements. 
Little Ruth never entered the room except on tip-toe, 
and if her brother was about to ask for anything she 
frequently divined it before he spoke, and put her little 
slender finger to her mouth to enforce his silence. 

Kind-hearted Dr. Carter, who attended the suffering 
woman, was oftentimes obliged to turn his back upon 
the young couple, and make a feint of wiping his fore- 
head, though that part of his face, as he knew very well, 
was dry enough. 

The Eliza and Mary of that day—for they had long 
since married and settled — spare d no care in waiting 
the 
tinually came in to render aid, sometimes taking it by 
turns to sit up with the patient all night. Out of doors, 


upon their sick mistress; and neighbours 


Con- 


as well as at home, Aunt Susan had made herself 
loved. 
| In due time the critical point was passed. Then 


recovery proceeded rapidly indeed! As soon as moral 


————e — - - — " . - —sees — _ = = 





_ buried the past, with all its fond regrets and passionate 


sacrifices she had made. 


strength returned to the sick woman, bodily strength 
came back with giant strides. In a day or two she 
was able to take a little walk in the front garden, that 
being most screened from the wind which swept 
through the hills; and little Fred and Ruth experi- 
enced great pride in being permitted to lead her by the 
hand. 

“You must lean very heavily upon us, aunty,” said 
the good children, “ for you’re not at all strong yet.” 

In a week or two more Dr. Carter's visits were of a 
purely friendly character, and not a single medicine 
bottle could be seen except in the lumber cupboard. 

Aunt Susan was restored to health, and with her 
illness had passed away all those feverish longings, 
and all that mental unrest, which had been the main 
cause of her prostration. It was now that she first 
began to wear that look of serene happiness and win- 
ning Jove which never since left her. She had 


“7 





desires, and was a mother indeed to the orphan children. 
Henceforth all her thoughts were for them; she had 
no joys that did not spring from their joys ; she had no 
sorrows that did not link her more closely than ever to 
their loving hearts. 

And she was happy now! She was recompensed 
for the struggles she had passed through, for the 
Her mind was calm; the 
fever of passionate hope had passed away; life had 


_ become one long day of love and duty, rarely obscured 


except by flitting storm-clouds, which sailed rapidly 


_ across the sky, and left only a momentary shadow upon 


the trees and flowers beneath. 


CHAPTER III. 


ONE fine autumn morning, while the flowers were still 
radiant with brightness and the birds still sang in the 
midst of leaves, Ruth and Fred, no longer children now, 
but both in the spring-time of youth, were engaged in 
gardening near that little fountain which formed one of 
the attractions of the grounds of Sundown. In was an 
occupation of which they were both fond, though it 
must be confessed the sister was infinitely more skilful 
in it, and more persevering, than the brother. 

Fred, in fact, soon grew tired of any pursuit, though 
he had good natural capacities that would have fitted 
him for whatever work he might have entered upon 
with serious determination. But he lacked that energy 
of character, that self-sustaining inner power, without 
which greatness or even successful mediocrity is rarely 
reached. 

Had his mind been less pure, or his heart less 
affectionate, he would have become worse than a loi- 
terer on the path of life. He must have sunk into a 
mere pleasure-seeker, or fashion butterfly, with the pro- 
spect before him of a selfish and vicious old age, as the 
sequel to a careless and dissipated youth. For it must 
not be forgotten, that both the orphans had been left so 
well provided for, that Necessity was without influence 
with them as an incentive to labour. 

Fred was simply an idler, assailed by fits and starts 
of industry, and at such times devoting himself with 
almost.feverish energy to the particular study or pur- 
suit ofthe hour. But ere many days were over lassi- 
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tude would fall upon his spirit, and he relapsed into 
objectless indolence, that brought its own bitter punish- 
ment with it, in the self-dissatisfaction, humility, and 
tearful sensitiveness it invariably occasioned him. 
Recently he had, for the third or fourth time, re- 
commenced his artistic studies, and with a success that 
would have stimulated most students to continued 
exertion. Dr. Carter, who piqued himself upon being 
somewhat of a connoisseur, declared that Fred’s sketches 
and designs showed great poetic feeling and manipu- 
lative skill: and that his little original study of old 
Plumber the gardener (father of the boy Bill), sitting 
upon the Cross Lane stile, was worthy of W. Hunt. 
But Fred was one of those sensitive young gentle- 
men who, in certain moods, think that the sting of 


satire is somewhere concealed even beneath the honey | 


of praise, and who, without power to please themselves, 
reject all attempts of others to do so for them. 


For at other times a single word of eulogy, however 


| plump. 
All, however, depended upon his frame of mind. | 


| 


carelessly spoken, would fill Fred with the most ex- | 


travagant self-gratification, and make liis ideas, hopes, 
and plans, run faster than ever eagle flew or courser 
galloped. 

Just now, however, the dull mood was paramount. 

For a whole week, easel, pallet, colours, brushes, 
sketches, all had been thrown aside in the Sundown 
study, and dust was rapidly settling upon them. Mr. 
Fred was disgusted with himself. He had spent three 
whole days in sketching a little rustic picture, to be 
called “ A good Appetite :” younker Bill had served 
as the model of a farmer's lad, eating with immense 
relish a huge hunk of bread, with cheese and onions; 
and had remained so long in one position, that at last 
the poor boy was seized with such Caliban crainps and 
side-stitches, that he could neither sit nor stand, lie 
down, nor hold himself erect. 

Up to the third day the picture had succeeded 
admirably, and Bill actually roared with delight when 
he saw how faithfully he had been transferred to canvas. 
But at this point Fred’s resolution failed him. His 
head was tired, he said, and so he finished the day by 
a mournful and solitary walk over Topton Hill, and on 
the morrow loitered about the house and garden as 
though all object in life were at an end. 

. It was on the seventh day after “A good Appe- 
tite” had been given up, that Fred and Ruth found 
themselves side by side in the garden, e raged j »j 
floral recreations. ne et ee 

“ No, 1 can't work this morning 





I'm fit for nothing,” 
exclaimed Fred, throwing down a little rake Ww ith which 
he had been combing a flower-bed, almost 48 daintily 
as he might have combed the beautiful tresses of Cas- 


siopeia. “T drag up the growing plants or cut their 


sterns, and do more harm than good. lin fit for 
nothing to day.” 

“Oh, don't say that, Fred,” replied Ruth, “ for you 
iknow it is not so. You're a v ry naughty br ther “0 
talk so gloomily. Lock how famously | am working!” 


And the little maid stood ere: t. and pointed with pride 
to the evidences of her industry, already pretty numerous, 
heaped around and about her. 


ee L ‘ . , 
The I Was 8 mething in the attitude of brother and 


hie ’ y 
at this moment 


which seemed to typify their 
* 2 : 


respective characters. Fred, downcast, but not sullen, 
was sitting with a melancholy, hopeless air, vanquished 
by irresoluteness and self-dissatisfaction. Ruth, upright 
and gladsome, appeared to glory in difficulty for the 
mere pleasure of overcoming it. 

There was, too, a certain serenity in her manner, 
which unmistakably indicated her moral superiority. 

She was about fifteen months younger than Fred, 
but you might almost have supposed the reverse ; for 
there was at times something maternal in her tones. 
It seemed as though her natural duty were to watch 
over and guide her brother, as a young mother might 
watch and guide a growing son. 

And yet a more girlish face and figure than those 
of Ruth it would have been impossible to conceive. 

She was only a little more than five feet in height, 
and did not look so tall. You could not call her 
No! no! The term would have been too 
expansive. You might fairly say she was harmoniously 
rounded. 

Her hands, though just now covered with huge lea- 
ther gloves —somewhat resembling those used for the 
purposes of boxing—were small and delicate; her 
shoulders and bosom showed none but the most exqui- 
site curves ; and as she stood and looked towards Fred, 
with her dress slightly raised to facilitate her garden- 
ing operations, you could see she had the tiniest of feet 
encased in the most coquetish of boots, and that the 
harmony of her entire form was perfect. 

She was quite bare-headed, for a hat she had brought 
out with her to wear had been thrown aside, and was 
lying on the grass ; and her light-coloured hair, arranged 





in two heavy tresses by the side of her face, was simply 
garnished by a coral net hanging in graceful festoons, 
She did not seem to need any other head-covering. Her 
face was in a glow with the exertion she had used, and 
the stooping position long maintained ; while her blue 
eyes sparkled with animation, and round about her 
dimpled chin there were smiles such as spring only from 
health and happiness. 

tuth was essentially a pretty girl, with winning 
ways and gentle glances; though at times the expres- 
sion of her face was softened by a touch of anxious 
tenderness, that gave another character to her features. 
It rapidly fell upon her now, as she gazed with almost 
tearful earnestness upon her brother. 

“I'm sorry to see you so downcast,” she said, 
throwing away her working gloves and sitting by 
Fred’s side. “ Do be happy and cheerful again, there’s 
a good brother; for it makes me very sad to see you 
wretched.” 

And Ruth softly placed her cheek against his 
shoulder, and coaxingly put an arm round his neck, 

“I'm very, very sorry to see you so dejected,” she 
repeated, 

“Oh! [Im not dejected,” he said, almost coldly. 

* Yes, indeed, you you would not treat 


are, Ol me 


so cruelly ;” and here her spirit fairly gave way, and she 
burst into tears. 

Fred was melted in an instant by his sister's dis- 
tress, and all his morbid discontent at once took wing. 
It was his turn now to be the comforter, and to dry up 
the stream of sorrow which had begun to flow. 


“ Don't cry, dear Ruth,” he said, in a voice so soft 
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and gentle, you would scarcely have associated it with “Never?” said Ruth, looking up, smilingly, inte 
the gloomy word she had just uttered: “ Don't cry, | his eyes. | ] 
sister ; it’s all passed now.” “ Never!” | 
P He kissed Ruth's lips as he spoke, and nestled her “Oh! that’s a very long time.” | , 
rs face upon his bosom, playing tenderly with her hair as “Never! never!” Fred repeated, eagerly; and : | 
a though to soothe her. then, still playing with her hair, he now fairly unfas- m™ | ly 
} But the poor little maid had been so hurt by his | tened it, and rumpled the two beautiful tresses into the m || hy 
: previous coldness, that her grief, which up to that | prettiest disorder possible. lt 
, moment had been repressed by an artificial gaicty, now “ Oh, what a troublesome brother it is!” exclaimed m™ || o 
rose over all restraint, and gave itself free course. tuth, playfully, but disengaging herself from Fred, = | hb 
Li “You have made me very unhappy,” she said | and preparing to re-arrange her locks ; for the little | lt 
bi sobbing, as though her heart would break. lady was somewhat of a coquette, and always liked to | « 
if “No,no. Do not say that, dear Ruth. I did not | be very neat and trim in her appearance. ht 
La mean it. Indeed,I did not. I'm very sorry I have “There! you are going to scold me now. Well! I = | 
: n been so unkind.” know I deserve it; so I'll submit to my fate, as the || | || - 
17 “ Yesterday,” said Ruth, who could not now do | lamb submits to the butcher. Which would you like || 
1% otherwise than set free all the sorrow that had been | to beat me with—the spade, the broom, or the shovel ? = || o 
: imprisoned within her bosom during the last few days; | They are all three handy. Come, say which it is to be, - a 
“ yesterday, you scarcely spoke a word to me all day | Ruth.” | F 
long; and when you kissed me, and said good night, | “Go away, bad boy!” she replied merrily, still en- a | (n 
your manner was so cold that I thought you were | gaged with her hair. “Il punish you far more |! fo 
angry with me.” And here she sobbed afresh. severely than you imagine, and without spade, broom, = il in 
“Oh, Ruth! Ruth! how could you wrong me by | or shovel. I have made an almond pudding this morn- th 





“T thought your little present very beautiful,” said | deal of work, though he had but little to show for it, 
when, suddenly stopping, he said, quite merrily : 


the 
alv 


i; such a thought? I am never angry with you: ’tis | ing, and you shan’t have a morsel of it;— no, not a | | os 
¢ always with myself.” morsel! That will teach you to behave better for the : | te 
43 “ And then, when I gave you the purse I'd been so | future.” 4 ge 
Fi many weeks knitting for you,” she continued, without | And here brother and sister laughed in the gayest 2 ga 
af heeding his remark, “ you scarcely looked at it, but put | manner, and recommenced their gardening. 4 he 
} it away in your pocket, with a cold ‘ Thank you, Ruth, Fred had grubbed away with great energy among Bi! othe 
1a that sent a chill to my heart.” the flowers for several minutes, appearing to do a good ” | 

i 
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Fred, in contrite tones; “and if I did not seem so 
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pleased as I ought, it was because I felt that you were “Ruth!” : not 
too kind to me, and that I did not deserve such good- “What is it, dear Fred ?” | awe 
ness.” | “T have often thought lately that the best way to i fat] 
“ But why do yon think so?” she asked with simple | cure myself of my silly fits would be to quit Rosetield : des 
earnestness. “Don’t you know it’s very wrong and | for atime, and go to London for a year or two, in order pA wit 
a very unkind of you to have such melancholy ideas?” | to study something in real earnest.” 
i Ruth was beginning to recover her calmness under | “Go to London !” exclaimed Ruth, at once turning | 4 hens 
ef the influence of Fred's affectionate manner; she went | pale. . | a pi 
uf, on therefore, now, without further tears to check her | “Yes! You know that if a young man always | 4 glo 
it utterance. | remains at home he is never worth half so much 4 The 
He “Why should you be so dissatisfied with yourself ?” as one who goes out into the world to see a little : smi 
4 she asked: “ you are young; you are handsome (very | life. ‘Tom Spranks said to me, only the other day, that q a fir 
i handsome, Fred); you are kind and good (at least you | &@ season or two in London would wonderfully improve a pud 
ie are nearly always); you are clever; you paint well ; | me.” 3 | 
you write nice poetry, and if you would only practise | Tom Spranks, eldest son of the Rosefield clergy- S| hie 
more regularly, you would soon play as well as Mr. | man, was a frequent visitor at Sundown when home on_ | 4 were 
Roberts, our music-master. Why should you, therefore, vacation from college. He had often tried hard, and | q 
be so dissatisfied with yourself?” | not altogether without effect, rumour said, to render | ‘ poss 
“Tam not always so, dear Ruth,” replied Fred, all | himself agreeable to Ruth. Now, however, his death- | viou 
his better nature aroused within him. “ It is only occa- | warrant was signed, sealed, and delivered by his own | 2 moy 
sionally I am so depressed. Look at me now! See, | hand. | : 
I'm quite cheerful again. But every now and then a | “Tom Spranks is a ninny!” said Ruth, with real | 7 
sort of fretting, evil spirit, seems to take possession of | anger; “ and I am surprised, Fred, you should pay any | 
me, and then I lose all hope, all desire, all ambition, all | attention to what he says.” s Re 
energy, and the world seems dark and hateful.” “Don't be so hard upon him, Ruth; he meant no a wit} 
“And the poor little sister, also,” replied Ruth, | harm.” po Wis] 
smiling reproachfully. | “Then he should keep his advice to himself,’ (7 wor, 
“Not no! never! I always love you, dear sister, | replied Ruth, who seemed strangely troubled. ; was 
even when I am in the gloomiest moods.” “ You are annoyed, Rath. What have I said to vex (tak, 
“But I wish you never would be gloomy. We | you?” a Wai 
should be so much happier.” “ Why do you want to leave me?” aS for 
“T never will be again, darling.” ‘To leave you oT ) 4 mai 
iia —— 
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“ Yes, 
London ?” 

“Oh, but it was a mere passing thought. I did not 
really mean to quit you. Don’t look so sorrowful.” 

“T dare say you were right,” replied she, sadly. “It 


Did you not talk just now of going to 


would do you good, doubtless, to go to London fora | 


while, instead of for ever remaining at Sundown, with 
no one but Aunt Susan and myself for society. But, 
oh, dear Fred! if you only knew how it pained me to 
hear you talk so lightly of quitting us! I cannot bear 
to think of separating from you. We have lived toge- 
ther so long and so happily, ever since we were child- 
ren, that it would break my heart to lose you.” 


And that strange, anxious look of tenderness, so 


maternal in its expression, again settled upon Ruth’s face. 

It was the first time the idea of separation had ever 
come vividly before her mind. She had often and often 
— though not without a feeling of jealousy — pictured 
Fred married to the most beautiful girl in the world 
(none other could be worthy of him), and had longed 


for the time when she also might hear“ Aunty” breathed | 


in her ear from tiny lips. But to part from her bro- 
ther under such circumstances as he mentioned had 
never once entered her thoughts. Sh as struck down 
by the sorrowful anticipation his remarks had sug- 
gested. A single observation had robbed her of all 
gaiety, and made her as gloomy and dejected as Fred 
had been only half-an-hour before. For the moment 
they seemed to have completely changed characters. 

Poor Fred, to do him justice, was deeply pained by 
the effect his remark had exercised upon Ruth. He had 
always measured her affection by his own; and did 
not know what depths there are in a young girl's love, 
even for a brother, which a man’s intelligence cannot 
fathom. Do any of us, indeed, ever reach the boun- 
daries of that vast-spreading realm of affection enclosed 
within the limits of a woman’s heart ? 


leave you,” said Fred, very tenderly. “It was merely 
a passing thought. Look in the fountain, and see how 
gloomy you are. Why, Cupid is quite ashamed of you! 
There! be happy again, and smile, just a pretty little 
smile, and then let us work away once more, and obtain 
a fine appetite for dinner. I shall eat all the almond 
pudding, if you don't mind.” 

With this light, merry talk, did Fred try to console 
his sister; and a gvod heart lending aid, his words 
were not without effect. 

But when Ruth resumed her labours she no longer 
possessed that animation and gaiety which had pre- 
viously given so much alacrity and grace to all her 
movements, , 


CHAPTER IV. 
Ret 


H and Fred worked on for some time in silence. 
without feeling capable of further conversation. 


Both 
wished to speak; both wished to prove by a merry 
word or a joyous laugh that what had just occurred 
was forgotten ; but neither had sufficient resolution to 
take the initiative in thus restoring harmony. Ruth 
waited for Fred to make the first remark ; Fred waited 
for Ruth: 


and so between the two taciturnity was 
maintained. 


| of violence, were of the slightest effect. 
“Cheer up, Ruth! cheer up! I’m not going to | 





A quarter of an hour had passed in this manner, 
when a slight rustling was heard in the front hedge, 
and then from the very midst of the disturbed bushes a 
voice exclaimed, 

“T say, Master Fred !” 

“Why, it’s John Plumber!” exclaimed Ruth, at 
once regaining all her good spirits, and laughing at the 
sudden start she had made at the sound of the old man’s 
voice. 

“Same to you, miss,” said that voice, though the 
speaker was still invisible behind the dense bushes ; 
“ but is Master Fred there — about there anywhere ?” 

“Yes, John,” replied Fred, gaily; “here I am. 
But what’s the matter ?” 

“Oh, only my aggravating Tom again—that’s all, 
Master Fred.” 

Ruth and Fred both laughed aloud, for Plumber's 
differences with Tom were of old standing, and had 
furnished matter for much amusement the whole 
country round. 

Tom was not, as his name might seem to indi- 
cate, boy or man, with godfathers and godmothers to 
testify to his baptismal registration, but simply that 
humble member of the great animal family known by 
the name of donkey. But such a donkey! All the 
traditional obstinacy of the species seemed to be con- 
centrated in his disposition. He was the very embodi- 
ment of hard-headed, unreasoning perversity ; or, as 
John emphatically called it, “ contrareyness.” 

Tom’s whole object in life seemed to be to vex and 
run counter to his master. If John wished him to 
move quickly he would invariably come to a dead 
stand-still, as though in a brown study, and stolidly 
remain so until his meditations were at an end. At 
such times, as Plumber had long since found out, 
neither commands nor requests, neither threats nor acts 
The beech- 
trees honest Sancho so unmercifully flagellated were 
not more indifferent to punishment than was Tom's 
hide. The animal was not only devoid of all tender 
feeling, but he seemed to take a sort of morbid pleasure 
in hearing the blows shower down upon his flanks. 

If, on Sunday, John Plumber wished him to repose, 
in order to be the better prepared for Monday’s work, 
the aggravating brute would frisk and caper about all 
day, with the nimbleness of an Australian squirrel or a 
Bashi Bazouk’s charger. It was thus in all things, and 
no wonder therefore that a deadly feud continually 
existed between Tom and his master. On the present 
oceasion it was evident that the beast had been more 
than usually ill-mannered, for John Plumber spoke 
with a solemnity he only displayed when deeply 
moved, 

“If I could only see you for a moment, Master 
Fred,” said he, endeavouring todo so, as it appeared, by 
thrusting his head still further into the bushes. 

“Certainly, John, certainly. round 
You'll be scalped if you try to run 
your head through that hedge.” 


jut come 


through the gate. 


“Well, it be plaguey awkward, sure-ly,” replied 
Jobn with a chuckle, at thought of gratification at the 


discovery. And he followed the directions given him, 


and entered the garden. 


“Well now, what is it, John?” 


inquired Ruth, 
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gaily. “ What tricks has that wicked Tom been play- 
ing off upon you to-day ?” 

“Why none ‘zactly upon me,” said the gardener, 
for that was the post John occupied at Sundown. 
“ You see, miss, it’s a long story ; leastways it might be 
made so. But this is the pith on it: 

“ You see, miss, | was a goin’ along the river about 
half-an-hour ago, with Tom and my little cart, when 
just as I got up to the rocks, what should I clap eyes 
on in front of me at the side of the road but a big copy- 
book full of picters. I could see it was full of picters 
by the wind blowing the leaves about, and showin’ 
what was drawded on ’em. ‘ Hulloa, says I to myself | 
like, ‘ this is a strange place to find copy-books!’ and 
I was a ruminatin’ on the circumstance when I saw the 
neatest possible knapsack close by. ‘ Hulloa, says I, 
a’most repeating what I'd said afore, ‘ this is a strange 
place to find knapsacks!’ and I was ruminatin’ upon | 
this circumstance also, when my foot struck agin one 
of those flip-flap stools, openin’ and shuttin’ like a book. 
Then I got all duzzy like, and I says to myself, says I, 
‘Somethin’s wrong somewhere.’ 

“IT was a walkin’ by the side of the cart, miss, you 
must know ; so I stopped and says to Tom, ‘ Halt a bit, 
iny lad, and Jet's both look into this strange business.’ 
But Lor bless you, miss! I might just as well ha’ asked a 
barn door to come off its hinges as ha’ told my animal 
to pull up. Hows'mever, not feelin’ inclined then and 
there to put up with none of Tom’s nonsense, I lugged 
him a one side and made him fast, so that I might find 
out what was the matter. 

“ Well, miss, I hadn’t got half a yard beyond the 
copy-book when I came upon a’andsome young spark, 
lying stiff and stock behind a big stone, which had hid 

him until that partiklar minute.” 

“ Dead?” exclaimed Ruth and Fred simultaneously, 
for they did not anticipate so serious a termination as 
this to John’s story. 

“Well, not ‘zactly, but uncommon hurt. He had 
rather a ugly wound on his forehead, and was bleeding 
somewhat.” 

“ Oh, how shocking!” exclaimed Ruth, a cold thrill 
passing through her. 

“ Warnt it, miss ? 
allinatremble. But I soon saw what had happened. 
The young gent had been up on the rocks drawing in 
his copy-book, and had lost his balance and toppled 
over. His hat was still resting upon a lidge up above, 
where he'd drawded. Fortynately it warnt very high, 
so I knowed no great harm had been done.” 

“But what did you do?” inquired Ruth, who had 
never once taken her eyes off Jolin since his story had 
assumed a really serious interest. 


“Well, miss,” replied John, without moving a 
muscle, “when | was quite a younker, my old dad used 
to say to me,‘ John,’ he used to say, ‘if you always has 
in your pocket a knife, a piece of plaster, a bit of 
string, and a sovereign, why, then, whatever happens 
you'll be prepared for the wust.’ 

“ Well, miss, though it ain't very often that I have 
the sovereign in my pocket, I generally has the plaster, 
the knife, and the bit of string. Two of those there 
articles wornt o’ much use on the present occasion, but 
the other were. So the fust thing I done was to bring 


Well, for a minute or two I was | 


some water in my hat from the river, and dribble-drab- 
ble it upon the young gentleman’s face. You can’t tell, 
miss, how that woke him up. He puffed and blowed 
very heavy once or twice, and then he talks in some 
foreign lingo, I not knowin’ a word on.” 

“But what have you done with hin? Where is 
he now?” inquired Ruth, with much anxiety in her 
tones. 

“That's just what I’m comin’ to,” replied the im- 
perturbable John. 

“You see, miss, as I could make neither head nor 
tail of the young gent’s observations, I thought the 
best thing I could do, arter I'd plastered up his 
wound and washed his face, was to put him into my 
cart, with his copy-book and his flip-flap stool, and 
all that, and bring him here, instead of goin’ all the 
way to Dr. Carter’s.” 

“Yes, that was quite right, and very thoughtful of 
you,” said Ruth. “ But where is the poor young gen- 
tleman now ?” 

“That’s just what I’m comin’ to,” again replied 
John ; “and this brings me to the contrareyness of that 
rascal Tom. 

“Arter I had put the young spark into my cart, 
which I did as though he was a baby —and so for that 
matter he was, seein’ as he never stirred nor moved, nor 
even budged, and would a’ let himself be nussed like a 
infant — when I'd put him in, restin’ his head upon a 
heap of hay, and covering his feet with Tom’s wrapper, 
and altogether makin’ him as snug as though at home ; 
Now, says I, quite brisk, Steady’s the word! off we go, 
slow and sure, to Master Fred at Sundown. 

“Well, miss, for about a matter of five minutes my 
animal went on so decent and gentle, that I could 
a’most have kissed the old fellow for being so obligin’. 
In fact, says Ito him, says I,‘ Tom, my lad, for helping 
me on with the wounded spark in this manner you shall 
have a extra feed to-night and a holiday to-morrow.’ 

jut would you b’leeve it, miss? Although he heard 
what I said, and couldn't but have felt he was doing a 
good action, all on a sudden he must needs take it into 
his ugly head to play off upon me one of his scurvy 
tricks. 

“ At first he began lookin’ and peerin’ about on the 
ground, as though to make believe he'd lost some- 
thing. But I knowed him of old, and warnt to be 
done in that manner. So, says I, ‘Tom, if you want 
a bit of grub say the word, and it’s your'n, for I've got 
plenty in the cart.’” 

“ Yes— yes,” interrupted Ruth, in order to ent the 
story short; “but what of the gentleman? You can 
tell us all about Tom another time.” 

“That's just what I’m comin’ to,” replied the stolid 
old gardener, not in the slightest degree annoyed at the 
interruption. “ Well, then and there I give Tom some 
vrass, a carrot, and some thistles; and Wé soon 
scrunched ‘em all up, stoppin’, as is his custom when 
But, will you believe, Master Fred? 
when the ungrateful wretch had finished his grub, he 
still stopped, and not a step would he stir! Do what I 


he eats anything. 


could, he wouldn't move on.” 

“Then where is he now, and the young*man ?” 
inquired Ruth. 

‘Both on’em in the Four-stile Lane, mias ; I was 
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obliged to leave ’em there, thinkin’ it best to come on | brandy. Or sta 


here and ask what was to be done.” 

“Oh, but, John, you should have told us this at | 
first, instead of relating the whole story at such length 
from beginning to end. The young man may be dying 
in your cart, and nobody near to save him! It was very 
wrong of you to dawdle so. Come, Fred, led us go out 
and see whether we can render any assistance.” 

And Ruth— for she, of course, was the speaker— 
really looked as angry as anxiety would permit her to 
look. Poor Plumber, terribly abashed by the severe re- 
bukes of his young mistress, was beginning to utter half- 
formed maledictions upon Tom’s contrareyness, as the 
cause of all this misfortune, when he suddenly stopped, 
and exclaimed : 

“Oh! I'd a’most forgot all about it, but here’s a 
letter, miss, as fell from the young gentleman’s pocket, 
while I was puttin’ on him in the cart. I thought it 
best to pick it up and take care on it.” And he 
handed the letter to Ruth. 


“Why, it’s for Aunt Susan!” she said, starting | 


with astonishment. “ Look at it, Fred! look!” 





Fred hurriedly glanced at the letter, and gave a 
start also, when he saw it was addressed as Ruth had 
stated. 

“ Let us take it in at once to aunt,” he said, “ and 


then hasten away to the Four-stile Lane, and do what 


we can for the poor fellow there.” 
They flew into the house without a moment’s pause, 
and gave the letter to their aunt, briefly explaining as 


they did so under what circumstances it had been | 


found. 
writing. 

“It is from your Uncle George,” she said. 

“ What, the uncle who has lived in Switzerland so 
many years ?” exclaimed Ruth. . 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Susan, opening the letter, 
which was folded but not sealed, and reading its 
contents. 

“What does it say, aunt? What does it say?” 
eagerly demanded Ruth, all impatience to know what 
connexion there was between the writer of the letter 
and the young man who had fallen from the rocks. 


She changed colour upon seeing the hand- 


who is paying, this autumn, his first visit to England.” 


7; you go for it, dear Fred, because 


| you can run faster than John, And then we'd better 


have out the pony. He will supply the donkey’s place, 
if necessary. Run to the stable, John, and bring him 
out. Fred and I can find our way alone to the Four- 
stile Lane, if you are not ready when we are.” 

These orders, rapidly given, were about to be as 
rapidly executed, when a violent clattering was heard 
at the entrance of the garden, and the latch was seen to 
dance up and down with great animation. In another 
moment a long grisly head, surmounted by two high 
ears, butted against the gate and forced it open. Imme- 
diately afterwards Tom entered, drawing the cart. 

“There! that’s just his way!” exclaimed the ex- 
asperated John. “ Ask him to do a thing and he turns 
up his nose at you. Leave him to hisself, and he does 
what he ain't been told to do.” 

“Oh, you are a haggrawating animal, you are !” ex- 
claimed the old gardener, apostrophising the provoking 
beast, who listened to his words and looked at his up- 
raised fist with that expression of stolid self-content, 
and callous indifference, which only donkeys can as- 
sume. 

“Gently Fred! gently!” exclaimed Ruth, who, re- 


| gardless of John’s remarks, had hastened with — her 


brother to the cart in order to attend to the wounded 
cousin, 

“Why, you must have completely buried him under 
the hay, John!” she added, as no sign of the young man 
could be discerned. 

“ He's not here,” said Fred, after he had felt through 


the hay as carefully as though it were full of eggs. 


| has that hanimal of mine done with him ? 


“Not there!" exclaimed John Plumber, with as- 
tonishment and indignation. “ Not there! why, what 
You ain't 


| been playing off any of your tricks upon him, have 
| you, you wicious old sarpent?” And John looked at 


Tom as though he believed the malignant beast would 
be guilty, occasion offering, of the most cold-blooded 


_and treacherous barbarity towards a feeble and suffering 


minan incapable of his own defence. 
“It's very strange, but he certainly is not here,” 


said Ruth, in the deepest astonishment. 
“It introduces to me your uncle George’s only son, | 


All further expressions of wonder were, however, 
stopped at this point by the entrance at this moment 


“Then the poor fellow is our cousin?” exclaimed | into the garden of a young man, handsome, but very 
Ruth, her anxiety increasing at the fact communicated | pale, of somewhat foreign appearance, and with a bruise 


to her. 
much injured! Let us go to him at once, Fred. Give 
me my bonnet, dear aunt, and pass Fred his hat, and 


we will start immediately.” 


| 
| 


“What a shocking thing it will be if he is | 


The hat and bonnet were speedily produced, and as | 


speedily put on, and then the brother and sister hurried 
out into the garden without waiting to exchange 
another word with their aunt. 

“ Now, then, John,” said Ruth, in her prettiest tones 
of command, “ lead the way and we will follow you.” 

The whole party were already in motion when the 
captain of this little band suddenly paused, 

“Stop !” 


said she, “we must take something with 


us to revive the poor fellow; and then, perhaps, Tom 


ll etill r . 

will still remain obstinate. 80 that we shall be almost 
48 lar ol1 as ever. Run into the house John. and ask 
Miss Radcliffe (so was Aunt Susan named) for some 


upon his cheek. Ruth and Fred saw in an instant, by 
the likeness he bore to Aunt Susan, that he was their 
cousin. John, on his side, saw that the stranger was 
the person he had reseued. 

“IT hope I don't alarm you,” said the young man, 
in good English, though with an accent that was 
foreign, “ but I found myself a short time since in that 
cart —after a fall from the rocks, as I presume, which 
must have rendered me insensible—and I have fol- 
lowed it here in order to thank the owner, to whom I 
am no doubt indebted for my preservation.” 

“Your donkey must certainly have been in a most 
unamiable mood,” he added, in a smiling manner, 
addressing John, whom he rightly divined to be Tom's 
owner ; “ forthe moment I got out of the cart he started 
off at an ambling pace, and went so rapidly, that, feeling 
rather weak, I was unable to keep up with him. I 
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noticed, however, the gate he entered by, and, as I have | 
said, followed him here.” 

“Do you hear that, you old brute?” exclaimed 
John; “even a stranger finds out your wiciousness, 
arter only once seein’ yer! Oh, you are a warmint, you | 
are!” 

During the explanation of the young man and the 
remarks of John, Ruth had kept slightly in the back- 
ground, gazing upon her cousin with an anxiety and» 
affectionate eagerness which betrayed themselves in | 
her every feature. She now stepped forward, with an _ 
arch and pretty smile upon her lips, advanced towards 
him, and held out her hand. 

“ Welcome, cousin,” she said; 
down !” 


abroad 7 


replied Ruth, smiling and blushing. 


“Quite, cousin; thank you. And so you are the 


little Ruth,” he gaily added, shaking her hand, “ who 


once sent a valentine to the cousin Georgy who lived 
9” 

“ Oh, that must have been a very long time ago!” 
“ When we were 
both very young.” 

“Yes; it was when I was at school in Zurich. I 
was born in Switzerland, you know, soon after my father 
settled there.” 

“ And, I suppose, are quite a foreigner at heart,” 


said Ruth, “ and think nothing of poor old England?” 


“So little,” he replied, “that I have been eagerly 


“welcome to Sun- | looking forward for years to this trip, which my father 


has at length permitted me to indulge in. I cannot 


George Radcliffe—for so was he named—started | tell you how strangely happy I feel to be in my native 
astonished when he heard himself thus addressed, and | country —for I always look upon it as such— or how 
with the instinct of continental politeness raised his | delighted I now am to find myself in the midst of kind 


hat from his head to salute the fair young girl before | 
him. 
result of his surprise, he re-opened the wound on his | 
forehead, and the pain was so sharp and sudden, that | 
with no more preliminary warning than a short cry, | 


he staggered back, and had not Fred rushed forward | 


ground, 

“ Quick ! quick, John! a chair!” cried Fred, roused 
into unusual energy by the accident which had oc- 
curred ; “he has fainted! And Ruth, run in-doors for 
some brandy, and tell Jane to bring a glass of cold 
water. Quick! quick! he is like death itself!” 

Poor Ruth, who had never before been called upon 
to assist a fainting man, was for the moment utterly 
bewildered ; but she rapidly gained suflicient self- 
possession to dart into the house, state what had 
happened, and repeat her brother's orders. 

In a few minutes the whole of the inmates were in 
movement. Mary and Eliza ran out into the garden, 
each armed with a fire-shovel, in order, it is to be sup- 
posed, the more effectually to render assistance ; Bill, 
who had been dozing down some half-dozen dumplings 
he had just before consumed, seized a large empty bottle 


the maidservants ; so that Aunt Susan and Ruth were 


left entirely to themselves to procure what was needed. | 


at the right moment, would have fallen heavily to the | 


relatives. This Sundown of yours must be a little 


In so doing, perhaps with an over-eagerness the | paradise.” 


His face took such an expression of deep enthusiasm 
as he spoke, that John, who during all this conversa- 


tion had been leaning with his back against the cart 


(the maids and Bill had been banished from the first as 
useless), suddenly shouted as though a mad bull were 
coming full but down the gravel path: 

“ He’s going off again, miss! he’s going off!” 

The whole party started at this abrupt exclamation, 
as though a couple of very formidable horns were 
already making the preliminaries for elevating all pre- 
sent into the air; but when the real object of John’s 
warning became evident, everybody burst into hearty 
laughter. As for Tom, he thought fit to construe the 
sounds of merriment into a command addressed to him- 
self, and without the slightest warning rapidly ad- 
vanced a few paces, thus throwing his master to the 
ground, in an attitude usually considered the most 


| ludicrous and undignified the human form can assume. 


So the boy Bill evidently thought, for as he came run- 
ning out to learn the cause of such unwonted hilarity, 
he was so tickled by seeing his father in a sitting pos- 


ture, that he broke out into a most unfilial roar, and 
as the first object handy, and ran with it in the track of | 


thus set off all the rest of the company again, just as 


ney ‘ 
tranquillity was being re-established. 


| 


When they reached the garden they found that | 


George had already recovered from his fainting fit, and 
was reclining upon the garden-seat, listening as it 
seemed to the explanations of Fred. As the young 
man saw Aunt Susan and Ruth approach he rose from 
his recumbent position, and stood erect in order to meet 
the two ladies. 

“And is this Aunt Susan, of whom I have so 
often heard my father speak?” he said, advancing to- 
wards her and affectionately kissing her on both cheeks. 
“ How strange I should have arrived here in this man- 
ner! I was sketching my way towards you, but with- 
out any idea of being so close to Sundown.” 

“You are sadly hurt, I fear, my dear child,” said 
Aunt Susan, gazing with anxiety upon his forehead. 

“Oh no, aunt; ‘tis nothing—a mere trifle. It was 
the sudden surprise, I think, as much as the pain, which 
almost made me faint just now.” 

“Are you sure?” inquired Ruth, tenderly. 


| Nec 


in the 


Poor Plumber was thoroughly vexed: Tom had 
not played him so a a trick for a long time. 

“The ole warmin!” he said ; “the ole spitfire! the ole 
sarpent! He'll be the death of me, he will, some day. 
Come up,do!” And he dealt the undutiful beast a blow 
ribs with his fist, to the detriment of his own 


_knuckles perhaps, but, as it appeared, to the infinite 
| gratification of Tom, who brightened up under the in- 


| the great peace-maker. 


fliction, and gaily tossed his head as though an extra 


feed had just been accorded to him as the reward of 7 


merit. 
“Come, come, John!” said Aunt Susan, who was 


“You must not be angry now. 


| Recollect it is to you we owe the arrival of this gentle- 


| the services you rendered to him. Put 
paddock for the present, and go in and have a little 7 


man amongst us, and that we are all very grateful for 
Tom into the 


dinner with Mary and Eliza. They will both be de- 
lighted to see you, for you are the favourite every- 
where.” 
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Poor John, who, like most tender-hearted men, was 


at once disarmed by a word of kindness— more espe-_ 


cially if it fell from a woman's lips—released Tom from 


the cart, drove him into the little field at the side of | 


the house, and then repaired to the kitchen, where he | 
found a huge plate of smoking Irish stew already pre- 
pared for him by anticipation, and the usual indications 
of good cheer. After urbanely paying his respects to | 
Mary and Eliza, he sat down to the good things pro- | 
vided for him, and attacked them with an appetite | 
which it was evident his momentary anger had not in | 
the least impaired. 

The rest of the day passed pleasantly indeed at 
Sundown! George was soon quite restored to himself, 
and no further anxiety was experienced on his ac- 
count; or if so, it became so completely blended with 
delight at his arrival, as to be imperceptible. John 
was sent for his trunks to the inn where they had been 
left, and the best bedroom was placed at his disposal 
for as many weeks or months as he liked to stay in it. 

“ Now you are here, cousin,” said Ruth, with more 
than her usual animation, “ we shan’t think of letting 
you go again very soon. Shall we, Fred ?” 

When George tried to protest against the hospitality 
so copiously showered down upon hin 
pretty hands was held up admonishingly, and he was 
commanded to say not one word. 


After dinner— which never before had been so gay | 


at Sundown — of course George was taken forth to see 
all the wonders of the house and grounds. Ruth had 
some pet pouter pigeons, which he must see first. No: 
the scarlet-runners she had set with her own hands, | 
and which were now so magnificent, were to be looked | 
at before everything else. Or, stay : 
baby-pis 
cord, to wash in warm water every morning, and which 
was the sweetest little porkling cherub ever seen— 
that ought to have the priority over all other sights. 
And so George was led from the paddock to the 


stable, and from the stable to the pigsty, and from the | 


pigsty to the cowhouse, and from the cowhouse back 


again to the paddock, Ruth and Fred incessantly point- | 
ing out some fresh object of interest, and the three | 


young people laughing, chatting, and joking, as though | 
they had known each other for years. * 
When darkness began to creep up from the east, 


and out-door forms were becoming enveloped in its | 


misty folds, the joyous little party returned to the house. 
And there 


kindest smiles, the tears springing into the old lady’s | 
eyes as she saw how happy were her dear childre on. 


She did not talk much that evening— Aunt Susan was | 
silent now—but she sat listening with | 


habitually 


almost maternal delight to all the eager words that 
issued from the lips of the three babblers ; words that 
came warm.and glowing from their fresh young hearts. 

But there were new sights now for George to see. 
and it was Fred’s turn to do the honours, for Ruth's 
treasures in-doors were too exclusively of a feminine 
character to be submitted to masculine inspection. 
What would the Swiss cousin c are for silk dresses, straw 
bonnets, or a velvet mantle ? Ruth, in her first eager. 
hess and rapture, would have displayed all her toilette 


andeurs before Ge orge, as she always dis splaye “1 them 


he prettiest of 


the darling little | 
g, which Mary took the trouble, of her own ac- | 


to Fred ; but then, as she felt on reflection, between a 
cousin and a brother there was a difference, and so she 
forbore. Fred's acquisitions, however, she brought for- 
ward with the utmost alacrity. And first, there were 
his sketches and his pictures. 

“ Ah, vous étes peintre!” exclaimed George, uncon- 
sciously speaking the language to which he was most 
accustomed ; “ et moi aussi.” And then he went on ex- 
plaining that he had been studying for the last two 
years in Paris at the Louvre, the Luxembourg, and the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts ; that he had a nice little atelier 
of his own in the Rue Bonaparte ; and that it was as a 
sort of reward for his industry his father had permitted 
him to take a trip to England, 

“This is delightful!” exclaimed Fred, with rapture 
in his tones. “ What fine sketching parties we shall 
be able to have together! There are an immense 
number of fine views in the neighbourhood.” 

And then Fred fell to, planning and scheming all 
sorts of excursions, in which Ruth was of course to take 
_ part, speaking in a voice so elastic and gladsome that 
his sister kissed him several times from excess of plea- 
sure; and afterwards, as if to counteract the influence of 
so many demonstrations of affection, rumpled his hair, 
and straightened it out on each side, until his head re- 
sembled that of a pith doll under the influence of 
electricity. 

That was a happy evening for the three young 
people. When Ruth and Fred had talked until they 
could talk no more, George told them of his father, and 
_of his sister Hester, and of their pretty home at Zurich. 
And then he described the principal mountain scenes 
in Switzerland, and the varied aspects of the French 
‘apital, using simple yet picturesque language, that 
charmed the two attentive listeners. 

A happy, happy evening! and the chimes of Topton 
church, lightly borne by the breeze, brought to Sun- 
down the announcement of midnight before the three 
babblers thought of retiring to their beds. 

Even when there they could obtain no repose. 
Fred tossed from side to side in a vain endeavour to 
shut out the visible world from his mental gaze ; George 
dropped into a sort of half slumber, so agitated and 
feverish that it brought no rest; while as for Ruth, 
_ sleep rebelliously refused to close her eyes at all, and so 
she rose from her bed, and, with nothing to sereen her 
_ delicate little body from the night air but a loose robe, 





that halfveiled and half disclosed the beauty of her form, 
Aunt Susan welcomed them back with her | 


sat by the window, and looked out upon the country. 

How dark it was, without a single star or moon- 
| beam to light up its obse urity! Yet to Ruth it seemed 
all bright and radiant, peopled with fair shapes, and 
made harmonious by rippling sounds and soft music. 

Sut the air was chill; so, with something of a shudder, 
the young girl drew her robe more closely around her 
bosom, and gently stole back to bed, nestling herself 
there like a little bird preparing for slumber. And 
slumber came to her at last, full of sweet whispers and 
fairy scenes. 

She was in the midst of mountaims, snow-covered 
and grand. Sunset was glowing upon their lofty pin- 
nacles,and a thousand dazzling colours floated in the aky. 
At her feet blurred and jagged rocks, down 
which the torrent leapt and ran as if in mad exultation 


were 
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at its unchecked liberty. Still lower was a wide-spread- | 
ing plain, dotted with a thousand scattered homes, 
and bright with the hues of cultivated fruitfulness. 

She was in a vast city, and long lines of streets and 
palaces stretched away into the far distance, like monu- 
ments shaped by the hand of Art in eternal homage to 
the Spirit of Beauty. Before her was a smiling garden, 
and beneath the shadowy arches of its massive trees 
the young sported and the old sat in happy meditation, 
while the birds softly sung above-head, and the mur- 
muring sound of fountains blended harmoniously with 
their song, until the very air seemed throbbing with 
delicious melody. 

And now she was back again at Sundown, and | 
Fred — the dear Fred — was pressing her to his heart, 
and greeting her with fond words of loving welcome. 
Oh! what happy, happy dreams! 

Do not wake from them yet, little maid. Sleep on, 
—sleep on; and may all good angels watch over and 
protect you! 








CHARLEMAGNE AND THE SAXONS. 








(the illustrious ancestor of the Prince Consort), defended 
their country with a valour which sprung from despair. 
Regardless of the military strength of the terrible 
Franks, of their immense resources, and of the genius 
of their king, the Saxons resolutely prepared for war, 
preferring all its disasters to the disgrace attaching to 
a dictated peace. With indefatigable activity Witikind 
organised an army, and audaciously provoked Charle- 
magne to battle. Beaten in 772 and 778, he returned 
to the charge, with fresh troops and new allies, in 782 ; 
was crushed by the iron heel of the invader, but, instead 
of submitting, he excited other German princes to 
revolt, and gave battle at Tentmold, and the Hase. 
This was his last adventure. All was lost save honour. 
He signed a treaty of peace, and henceforth became 
faithful to his conqueror. An heroic nature like that 
of Charlemagne could not fail to appreciate the genius 
and daring of so illustrious a foe as Witikind, and a 
cordial alliance was established between them. 

Gibbon censures his treatment of the Saxons, whom 
Charlemagne was in too great a hurry to make good 
Christians. For this purpose the punishment of death 
was pronounced against the following crimes: the 





History presents singular anomalies, and abounds in 
startling paradoxes : despotism crushed by despotism, 


tyranny advancing liberty, persecution inflicted by the | 
One of | 
the most striking instances is supplied by the life of | 


persecuted, barbarism repelled by barbarians. 


Charlemagne. He was a northern barbarian, but he 
crushed the remnant of those savage nations which had 


overthrown all growing civilisation; he defeated the | 


Huns, drove out the Goths, subjugated all Europe, and 
erected a colossal empire, yet he was as barbarous as 


those whom he subdued; he never learnt to write his — 


name, but sealed his treaties with the hilt of his sword, 

and enforced their observance with the point. 
Charlemagne, says an old author, was a man of 

iron: his head covered with a casque of iron, his hands 


encased in gauntlets of iron, his broad chest and huge | 


shoulders protected by a cuirass of iron ; his left hand 
brandished a lance of iron, and his right wielded his 


invincible sword; the inside of his thighs—where | 
other horsemen wore not even leather— was covered | 
with scales of iron; his buskins were of iron; his | 
buckler was of iron; his very horse was of the colour | 
All who preceded him, all who | 
surrounded him, all who followed him, were clothed, so | 


and strength of iron. 


far as their means would allow, in a similar manner. 
As they marched, iron covered the fields, iron covered 
the roads, the rays of the sun flashed upon innumerable 
points of iron; and this iron panoply was borne by a 
race whose wills were as strong and whose hearts were 
as hard as iron. 

The colossal empire erected by the iron hero of this 
iron race extended itself to the Baltic in Germany, to 
the Volturno in Italy, to the Ebro in Spain, to the 


ocean in Gaul; and to consolidate this empire he. 


engaged in fifty-three campaigns. Some nations fell 


before him an easy prey, others struggled for a brief 


time, and then sued for peace ; when he planted his 
sword in the ground there were but few who dared to 
lift their heads above its level. But there were those 
few. The Saxons, under their noble chieftain, Witikind 


refusal of baptism,—the false pretence of baptism,— 
a relapse to idolatry,—the murder of a priest or bishop, 
— human sacrifices,— eating meat in Lent. But every 
crime might be expiated by baptism or penance. But 
Charlemagne was a true son of the Church, and hence 
some of his popularity. He comes down to us with a 
double halo, as “Great” and “Saint.” Eginhart, who 
_ lived in his family, is our chief authority for the splen- 
did reputation Charlemagne has obtained. Montes- 
quieu is also loud in the praise of this prince; the Abbé 
_de Mauly is still more enthusiastic ; Gibbon gives us a 

masterly but less fgvourable estimate of his merits; but 
it is evidently with malicious pleasure that subtle and 
voluminous historian picks a few holes—or, in his own 
more elegant language, “ discerns a few blemishes in 
the sanctity and greatness of the restorer of the Western 
Empire.” If our English poet, Barry Cornwall, may be 
depended on, they were good times when Charle:uagne 
lived, as appears from the following verses : 


“ There was freedom in the forest, 
There was plenty on the plain, 
| Lusty peasants, noble heroes, 

In the time of Charlemagne: 
Right was right, and wrong was evil; 
Truth was never then too plain ; 
All the heart came forth in music, 
In the time of Charlemagne. 


Every man was free to follow 
Bird or wild beast to its den; 
Every man maintained his quarrel 
With the sword, and not the pen: 
Manly thoughts and simple habits 
Brought us health and banished pain; 
We have changed, (for worse or better? ) 
Since the time of Charlemagne. 


Beauty won her bloom from Nature, 
Wives were constant, maidens true; 
Men were bold, strong, clear, unbending, 
As the brave bright steel they drew. 

None can rise but by his merit, 
None can sell his soul for gain ; 
Words can never hide man’s meaning, 
In the time of Charlemagne.” 
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_prient ad Dieu vous donner en santé bonne vie et longue,” 
The moment the royal assent has been given, that 
_ which was a bill becomes an Act, and instantly has the 
| force and effect of law, unless some time for the com- 

Wuen is common sense to reign over man? Ac- mencement of its operation should have been specially 
| cording to Dr. Cumming, in a few years we are to have appointed. Occasionally a bill is introduced in the 
the Millennium. Will it be then? I fear not. At form of a motion, at other times as a resolution, but 


THE HOUSE OF COMMONS AND THE 
EARLY-CLOSING MOVEMENT. 





“— 


as 


: il eat de wre.” 


; ruace of es 


any rate, I ai certain it will not be before. 

Look, for instance, at the House of Commons: the 
Lords meet for debate a little after five p.m., and separ- 
ate generally a little before six p.m., and it is perfectly 
astonishing what an immense amount of business they 


get through ; but the Commons meet at four p.m. and | 
of a bill the House may divide on the following ques- 


sit till one or two a.m.; the consequence is, that very 
little business is done: that we have a great deal too 
much talking ; that really conscientious members, who 
will not forsake their duties but remain at their posts, 
are knocked up, and have to cut Parliament for a time ; 
and that what business is done is often performed in 


ber who introduces it makes a long spe: 
and little discussion takes place. The real fight is 
when it is read a second time. There are many ways 
of throwing out a bill without the discourtesy of a posi- 
tive rejection. 


in its favour, 


The first of these means consists in 
giving a preference to other “ orders ;” the second is, 
moving “the previous question.” Another is, moving 
“that the second reading take place this day six 
months.” If the bill get over the second reading, it 
then goes into committee, when objectionable clauses 
are struck out and fresh ones added, till the original 
proposer of the bill can hardly recognise his offspring. 
The bill is then read a third time, and afterwards sent 
up to the Lords. Possibly the Lords object to some 
parts of it; a conference with the Commons is then 
desired, which accordingly takes place, the deputation 
of the Commons standing with uncovered heads, while 
the Lords, with hats on, retain their seats. The matter 
being amicably arranged, and a disagreeable collision 
avoided, the bill is passed through the Lords, where it 
usually creates a far more orderly and less passionate 
debate than it has done in the Commons. The Lords 
being assembled in their own House, the Sovereign or 
the Commissioners seated, and the Commons at the bar, 
the titles of the several bills which have passed both 
Houses are read, and the King or Queen’s answer is 
declared by the clerk of the Parliaments in Norman 
French. 


To a bill of supply the assent is given in the 
following words :—“ Le roy (or, la reine) remerci€ ses 
l yal subjects, acce pte leur hénérolence et ainsi le veut.” 
To a private bill it is thus declared -——“ Soit fait comme 


And to public general bills it is given in 


As acts of 


Le roy (or la reine) g arise ra.” 





generally the bill is the favourite form. Any bill which 
the Lords can originate may be introduced and laid on 


_ the table by any individual peer, without the previous 


permission of the house ; but in the Commons, no bill 


can be brought in unless a motion for leave be pre- 


viously agreed to. Mr. Dod tells us,“ During the progress 


tions :—1. Leave to bring it in. 2. When brought in, 


whether it shall then be read a first time, and if not, 


4. On the second 
6. On the question 
that the Speaker do leave the chair, for the house to 


when? 3. On the first reading. 
reading. 5. That it be committed. 


: _ the most slovenly and unsatisfactory manner. A few resolve itself into such committee. 7. That the report 
| minutes’ reflection will make this clear. A bill is in- | of the committee be received. 8. That the bill be re- 
E. | troduced, or rather, leave is given to a member to bring committed. 9. That it be engrossed. 10. That it be 
a itin. It is read a first time. To the first reading of | read athird time. 11. That it do pass. 12. The title 
| a bill generally little opposition is made. The mem- | of the bill. These are quite exclusive of any divisions 


concerning the particular days to be appointed for pro- 
ceeding with any stage of the measure, or of any pro- 
ceedings in committee, or any amendments, or any 


clauses added to or expunged from the measure in or 


out of committee.” Thus it is Acts of Parliament 
often made in one sense are ruled by the judges to have 
another, and we have Acts to amend Acts in endless 
succession, Tom Moore tells us of an Act of Parliament 
referring to a new prison, in which it was stated that 
the new one should be built with the materials of the 
old, and that the prisoners were to remain in the old 
prison till the new one was ready. This is an extreme 
case, but blunders equally absurd are made every day, 

What is the remedy? Why, none other than the 
panacea recommended by Mr. Lilwall as applicable to 
every earthly ill—the Early-closing Movement. Early 
closing in the House of Commons would shut up the 
lawyers, who want to make long speeches —the diners- 
out, who enter the House ofttimes in a state of hilarity 
more calculated to heighten confusion than to promote 
business—the young swells, to whom the House of 
Commons is a club, and nothing more. We should 
have a smaller house, but one more ready to do busi- 
ness; and if we should lose a few lawyers on promo- 
tion, and, consequently, very industrious, very active, 
and very eloquent, that loss would be compensated by 
the addition to the House of many men of great talent 
and political capacity, who cannot stand the late hours 
and the heated atmosphere, and the frightfully lengthy 
speeches, and the furious partisanship of the House as 
at present constituted. 

I have seen it suggested that a large board should 


these terms :—*“ J roy (or, la re ine) le veut.” Should be placed behind the Speaker's chair ; that when any 
the Sovereign refuse his assent, it is in the gentle lan- member makes a point or advances an argument, 


the point or argument, whether for or against the 














grace and amnesty originate with the Crown, theclerk, measure, should be noted down and numbered ; | 
XP essing the gratitude of the subject, addresses the that a speaker, instead of repeating the point or argu- | 
eth nme as follows same J pg prélats, oka ura.et commona, ment, as is now the case, should slinply mention i 
Ben ce sent Parliament aase mblés. aw nom de tout vous the No. 1, 2, or 3, as the case may be, and Bay, .. | 

prul Iye fs, remercient tréa-humble ment votre majeste, et vote for the bill because of No. a, and gO OTL. We 
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should then have no vain repetitions; business 
would be done better, and more speedily ; members 
would not be confused ; the reporters would not have 
so much trouble as now ; and the patient public would 
be spared the infliction in their daily organs of co- 
lumn after column of parliamentary debate. The ad- 
vantage of the Early-closing Movement in the House 
of Commons would be, that it would compel the House 
to adopt some measure of the kind. It is curious to 
trace the increase of late hours. In Clarendon’s time 
“the House met always at eight o'clock and rose at 
twelve, which were the old parliamentary hours, that 
the committees, upon whom the great burden of the 
business lay, might have the afternoon for their prepa- 
ration and despatch.” Sometimes the House seems to 
have met at cock-crowing. In the journals and old 
orders of the House we find such entries as the follow- 
ing :-—" March 26, 1604. Having obtained permission 
of her Majesty to attend at eight, the Commons pre- 
viously met at six to treat on what shall be delivered 
tending the reason of their proceedings.” Again, 
“ May 31, 1614. Ordered that the House shall sit every 
day at seven o'clock in the morning, and to begin to 
read bills for the first time at ten.” The journals record 
that on Sunday, August 8, 1641, at six o'clock a.m., the 
Commons go down to St. Margaret’s and hear prayers 
and a sermon, returning to the House at nine. This, 


pose, and found the debate, at the commencement of 
which he had been present and which he thought had 
long been over, proceeding hotly and furiously. In 
the last session of parliament the house sinned greatly 
in this respect. I am told this state of things is for the 
advantage of the lawyers, who otherwise would not be 
able to attend in the House at all; but it may be 
questioned whether this is such a benefit as some sup- 
pose, and certainly the midnight hour, especially after 
mind and body have alike been jaded by the strain ofa 
long debate, is not the best for passing measures of a 
legislative character; and yet it is in the small hours, 
when members are weary, or, we fear, in some cases 
slightly vinous, or indifferent and apathetic, that most 
of the real business of the nation is performed. Now 
against this bad habit for many years Mr. Brotherton 
waged an incessant but unsuccessful war. As soon as 
ever midnight arrived the hon. gentleman was on his 
legs, warning honourable members of its arrival and of 
the injury which late hours must necessarily occasion 
to their own health, and to the satisfactory progress of 
public business. In his attempts Mr. Brotherton then 


was aiming as much at the good of the nation as well 


as the advantage of the members of the House. Many 


are the scenes occasioned by Mr. Brotherton’s impor- 


however, was occasioned by the eagerness of the mem- | 


bers to prevent the king’s journey to Scotland, and a 


precedent. The Long Parliament resolved, “ that who- 
soever shall not be here at prayers every morning at 
eight o'clock shall pay one shilling to the poor.” 
James |, mentioned as an especial grievance that the 
Commons brought the protestation concerning their 
liberties into the House at siz o'clock at night, by candle- 
light! “1 move,” said Serjeant Wylde, “ against sitting 
in the afternoon. This council is a grave council and 
sober, and ought not to do things in the dark.” Sir 
A. Haselrigge said he never knew good come of candles. 
Sir William Waddington brought in two from the clerk 


against the direction of the House,and was committed to | 


the Tower next morning. Having sat on the occasion 
till seven, Sir H. Vane complained, “ We are not able 
to hold out sitting thus in the night.” After the Revolu- 
tion matters got worse. Bishop Burnet complains that 
the House did not meet till twelve ; and in the next 
generation Speaker Onslow adds, “ This is grown shame- 
fully of late, even to two of the clock.” In the time 
of Pitt and Fox the evil reached its climax. 
motion for the Speaker leaving the chair on Fox's 


morning. During the Westminster scrutiny the House 
sometimes sat till six a.m, Pitt, speaking on the slave- 
trade, introduced his beautiful quotation relative to the 
sun as it was then just bursting on his audience. Sir 
Samuel Romilly tells us that he would not unfrequently 
go to bed at his usual time, and rising next morning 
somewhat earlier than usual would go down to be pre- 
sent atthe division. I think it was during the Reform 
debates that an hon. M.P., having been present at the 
discussion the previous night, and being desirous to 
secure a good place the next evening, went down to 
the House early in the morning for that special pur- 


ee ee ne em — — i —- 


The | 


tunity. Mr. Grant says,“I have seen one look him 
most imploringly in the face, and heard him say, in 


tones and with a manner as coaxing as if the party had 


_ been wooing his mistress, ‘ Do not, just yet, Mr. Brother- 
minute was made that it should not be considered as a | 


of,’ 





ton ; wait one half hour until this business be disposed 
I have seen a second seize him by the right arm, 
while a third grasped him by the left, with the view of 
causing him to resume his seat, and when his sense of 
duty overcame all these efforts to seduce or force him 
from its path, I have seen a fourth honourable gentle- 
man rush to the assistance of the others, and, taking 
hold of the tail of his coat, literally press him to his 
seat. Ihave seen Mr. Brotherton with a perseverance 
beyond all praise, in this righteous and most patriotic 
cause, suddenly start again to his feet in less than five 
minutes and move a second time the adjournment of 
the House, and I have again had the misfortune to see 
physical force triumph over the best moral purposes. 
Five or six times have I witnessed the repetition of this 
in one night. On one occasion, I remember seeing an 
honourable member actually clap his hand on Mr. 
Brotherton’s mouth, in order to prevent his moving the 
dreaded adjournment.” Constant ill-success damped 
Mr. Brotherton’s ardour, There was a time when his 
object seemed attained, but in the last session he at- 


' 
| tended the Commons were as bad as ever. Mr. Brother- 
India Bill was put to the vote at half-past four in the | 


| answerable. 





| 


| 


ton having made a futile attempt when the session was 
young, in favour of the Early-closing Movement, 
abandoned his position in despair. The call for 
Brotherton ceased to be a watchword with our less 
hopeful senators, and Mr. Bouverie’s view, that more 
business was got through after twelve o'clock at night 
than before, appeared to be generally acquiesced in, 
with a species of reluctant despair which was un- 
Still it is true that early to bed and early 
to rise will make the Commons more healthy and wise, 
though the general practice seems to be the other way. 
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THE LEGEND OF THE LOTUS. 





Tue Lotus, the sacred plant of Buddhists and Brahmins, | 
is held in the highest veneration throughout India and 


China. It will be in the recollection of our readers, 
that the symbolic message circulated throughout Hin- 


] 


dostan previous to the late disastrous insurrection was | 


a lotus-marked cake—that this symbol of faith was the 
sign of rebellion. The sacred books of the Buddhists 
dwell on the virtues of this beautiful plant, how it came 
to be chosen as the emblem of their religion is related 
in the following legend. 


I, 


Once upon atime there reigned in Vaicali a king 
named Brahmanandita. 
situated, remarkably fertile, astonishingly prosperous, 


actually growing out of the sand. 
| than the spontaneous productions of these miraculous 


Not less surprising 


flowers, was the impression traceable in the very centre 
of each of a hind’s foot, while a phosphorescent light 
played around them, and imparted to them a peculiar 
and supernatural beauty. While he observed with 
awe these things, his attention was called to the 
mysterious light, gliding with a graceful motion to- 
ward the neighbouring wood, and changing its colour 


every moment, from emerald to ruby, from topaz to 


His country was agreeably | 


and occupied an important place amongst the kingdoms 


of India. Brahmanandita was rich, healthy, prudent, 
virtuous, with a loyal people, and one hundred beau- 
tiful and affectionate wives. 
He was the last of a lcng line of kings, for the oracles 


But he was unhappy. | 


had declared that no son of his should sit upon his | 


throne. 

King Brahmanandita sought in vain ‘» change the 
decree of heaven. No pilgrimage which ue could per- 
form, no work which he could accomplish, no vow 
which he could register, was of the least avail. He 
must die childless, and none could say who should come 
after him. The king became deeply melancholy. 
Nothing could cheer his heart or dissipate the cloud 
which hung over him. In the vigorous exercise of the 
body he endeavoured to forget the sorrows of the mind. 
He arose early; he retired late ; he undertook long and 
hazardous enterprises ; he engaged in arduous labours, 
and spent his leisure in the chase. He hunted tigers 
and captured elephants, delighted his friends by his 
wisdom, and confounded his foes by his valour: but the 
oracles would give forth no answer of peace—no son 
of woman born should occupy his throne. 

One evening Brahmanandita was returning to his 
palace after a hard day’s hunt. He was alone, for he 
had parted from his attendants in the excitement of 
the chase, and those faithful servitors had sought in 
vain to rejoin their master. It was the decree of fate ; 
it was the will of Buddha. As the king emerged from 
the mango wood he was astonished to find the road, 
which was bare and stony in the morning, thickly 
covered with the most beautiful lotus flowers he had 
ever beheld. He reined his steed, and regarded 
the scene with curiosity and interest. How could he 
account for this sudden change? As a student, he 
could not reconcile it with the laws of nature—lotus 
flowers grow not in burning sands and out of bleached 
stones, As a devout man, he was disposed to regard 
it as a miracle ; but prudence suggested the possibility 
of fraud. Perhaps these flowers had been placed in his 
path to attract his attention, excite his curiosity, lead 
him out of the proper track into an ambush set for him 
by his old enemy, the King of Varanasi. If this were 
the case, no doubt the flowers were either artificial, or 
simply arranged in the sand for the purpose of decep- 
tion. Brahmanandita alighted from his horse, and to 
his increased astonishment discovered the flowers to be 


sapphire. The path it took was that which led to the 
fountain and grotto of Djanakara, blessed especially of 
Buddha ; and, therefore, the supposition that what he 
beheld was miraculous, was strengthened in the mind 
of Brahmanandita, 

“] will go,” said he, “ whither the light shall lead 
me: who shall say, but what the will of Heaven may 
be changed and my dark destiny reversed ?” 

He drew his jewel-hilted sabre, uttered the name of 
God, and plunged into the recesses of the forest. 


II. 


Led by the miraculous light, halting when it 


_ stopped, following as it went on, Brahmanandita soon 


lost himself in the recesses of the woods. The sun had 
long gone down, and the stars were shut out from his 
sight by the network of branches above him. The 
road was wild and terrible, and the beasts of the forest 
glared upon him from the jungle; but he saw nothing 
but the fluttering light, and lotus flowers, which sprang 
up wherever it went. At last he beheld the entrance 
to the sacred grotto, and heard the murmur of the 
Djanakara fountains, and the mystic light stopped in 
its course. Brahmanandita was a stranger to fear, but 
a solemn awe crept over him ag he drew nearer and 
nearer to the spot, where the light flickered round the 
last lotus which had sprung up. 

Stretched on a bed of flowers on the margin of the 
hallowed fountain Brahmanandita saw a young girl, 


of such transcendent beauty and supernatural glory 


that he covered his face with a veil, and uttered an 
exclamation of surprise. 

That cry awoke the sleeper, who, starting from the 
bank, fled in evident terror; but, rapid as was her 
flight, Brahmanandita saw that she had the feet of a 
hind, and that as they touched the earth a brilliant 
light was emitted and a lotus flower sprang up. 

Reassured by these signs that the fugitive was the 
same which he had hitherto pursued, Brahmanandita 
hastened forward, and, like the prince in a fairy story, 
went on and on and on till the sun rose, attained the 
zenith, and sank to rest under a canopy of crimson 
clouds. Brahmanandita felt neither fear nor fatigue, 
his mind fully oceupied with the hind-footed girl and 
the miraculous lotus. 

At length, when the moon was shining and the 
stars were out. Brahmanandita beheld the fugitive enter 
a cavern. As he drew near he recognised the spot. 
It was the cell of a devout hermit, an aged man who 
had subsisted upon less and tortured himself more 
than any of his tribe, and was consequently regarded 
as of immense sanctity. He was deeply versed in the 
sacred books, and a great authority in all questions of 
faith and practice. 
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Brahmanandita bowed lowly before him, as the 
kings of earth have often bowed to the princes of 
heaven ; and when he was harshly accosted, as indeed 
he was, he salaamed the lower, and spake in a subdued 
voice. 

“What would you seek, effeminate dweller in pa- 
laces, in the wild forests and the hermit’s cave? Art 
jealous of his withered herbs and stagnant water ? 
Speak, and begone!” 

So Brahmanandita told his story, and the grim fea- 
tures of the hermit relaxed into a smile. He stretched 
out his long bony hand, and laid it on the king. 

“ Heaven is not deaf to prayer,” so he spake ; “ and 
though its decrees are all unchangeable, they may be 
overcome by Faith and Patience. True it is that no 
human being could fulfil thy wish, and but for this 
wondrous being, whose footsteps you have tracked, 
childless you must have died. But this is no ordinary 
woman: she is the child of heaven and earth: those 
hind’s feet and the lotus flowers mark her earthly 
origin, while the miraculous light indicates her hea- 
venly parentage. She is thine.” 

Brahinanandita was delighted. 

“ But remember,” the hermit went on, “ that privi- 
lege may turn to penalty, blessings may change to 


curses; whatever may occur, you must bear with holy 


resignation and steadfast faith.” 

“T will,” said Brahmanandita, 

“No hard thought must enter your heart; no harsh 
word escape your lips: you must neither be indignant 
nor indifferent, doubtful nor daring, but with diligence 
and devotion attend to the happiness of this heaven- 
born spouse. 

Brahmanandita was about to protest his willingness 
to do anything, but the hermit impatiently waved his 
hand for silence, and called to the mysterious lady to 
come forth. 


{) Beautiful! () Eestacy! {) Glorious! never was | 


form so graceful nor face so fair; never had every per- 
fection been so united in one person. Her hair! her 
eyes! her lips! Brahmanandita fell on his knees and 
worshipped. 

The hermit assured the blushing girl — it was an 
irresistible blush —that Brahmanandita sought her in 
all fidelity to be the partner of his life. Brahmanandita 
endeavoured to offer some Oriental compliment, but the 
Wilt thou have 
Who would 


So they were married, and Brahmanandita and 


hermit commanded him to be silent. 
this man? 
not 7? 


his new wife sealed the holy compact with a kiss. 


Ill. 


There was a revolt in the harem of Brahmanandita. 


Wilt thou have this woman ? 


Green-eyed jealousy had crept in on the skirts of the 
The ladies 


were at first dispose dto be « ivil to the last arrival — 


new bride, and set the harem in an uproar. 


number one hundred and one—and she, all gentle- 
ness, received their good offices so kindly that they 
absolutely admitted she was neither dwarfed nor ugly, 
and certainly possessed some taste, my dear, in the 
arrangement of her coiffeur. 
however, about which th y knew nothing. First, that 
she, by Heaven's decree, was to be queen-mother. Se 


cond, that under her beautiful 


There were two things, 


kirth she had hind's feet. 


Now that she was amongst ordinary mortals, the lotus 
flowers no longer sprang up at her step; nor was the 
iniraculous light emitted from her person. But the two 
secrets were discovered. Rumour whispered that the 
decree of the gods had been reversed in her favour. 
Curiosity ascertained her pedal peculiarity ; jealousy 
fanned the fire into a flame, and Brabmanandita found 
himself reduced to a condition awful to contemplate. 


Two hundred scornful eyes shot angry glances at him 


Two hundred lips curled in 
contempt when he came in. One hundred tongues 
denounced him as a monster of perfidy. A thousand 
nails were seen to move convulsively, or two hundred 
fountains of tears were opened at once and fell in 
copious showers. 

Brahmanandita endeavoured to pacify the ladies of 
his household, but in vain. He was gentle and affec- 
tionate, and did all that man could do to conciliate and 
tame them. He tried to terrify them into submission, 
but this only roused them up the more, and precipi- 
tated a result which he had feared. They turned the 
full tide of their wrath on the lotus bride ; and it be- 


whenever he approached. 


| came essential to her personal safety that she should be 


placed in a separate establishment. A splendid pagoda, 
with a verandah overhanging the Ganges, was fitted 
up for her reception. Eunuchs and guards were placed 
around her; everything was done to make her happy, 


_and Brahmanandita impatiently awaited the consum- 


mation of his hopes. 

The auspicious day arrived. Prayers were offered 
up in every pagoda and sacrifices in every temple. 
There was a great festival in all the principal towns, 
and heralds announced throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire that a son was born to Brahman- 
andita. 


IV. 


Twilight was deepening into night. The feasters 
were as merry as could be expected of those who had 
But there was an 
anxious heart amongst those who sat at the royal 
board. As yet Brahmanandita was strange to his 
child; he had not yet looked upon the face of his little 
one ; and from certain wistful glances he had noticed, 
and half-uttered words he had heard, a secret fear was 
in his bosom that all was not right. Had life been 
Was the child itself alive, 
or was it that mother and babe were dead together? 
As soon as etiquette would allow he rose from his seat, 
and, preceded by drummers and torch-bearers, advanced 
to the queen’s pavilion. He entered it alone. 

“My love, my life,—dearer to me than ever in this 
hour; my wife—the mother of my child—look on me 
and smile.” 

She looked up, but there was no smile ; tears were 
on her cheeks. bent 
kissed them away. 


been enjoying themselves all day. 


taken when life was given ? 


Brahmanandita over her, and 

‘You are weak,” he said, “ and in pain, my love; 
but think of our child — our heaven-sent child — that 
shall sit on its father’s throne, and give to our land 4 
race of kings mightier than all the monarchs of earth.” 

“It shall do so,” she answered, “ it shall do sO: but 
faith is weak, and blind are those who boast that they 
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He sat beside her for a few moments, and played 
with her hands, and then asked her: 

“ May I not see our child ?” 

“Tt is there,” she answered, pointing to a couch of 
silver and diamonds, “ and it sleeps soundly.” 

He went towards it, look surprised, anxious, terri- 
fied, and turning to her, hastily cried : 

“ Where, where is my child ?—why mock at my 
anxiety?” Then gently, “Forgive. me, dearest — let 
my love plead my excuse — where is my child ?” 

She sobbed aloud. 

“O tell me, is it dead ?— is it dying? Speak!” 

“It is there,” she cried; “there before you, — and 
may the gods have pity on us both!” 

On the couch of silver and diamonds there lay a 
lotus flower; the king saw it—his eyes flashed, his 
face crimsoned. 

“ Base woman !” he cried, “ heartless deceiver! you 
have played false with me, and won thy way into my 
heart only to mock my love; in league with the evil 
spirits of the earth and air, thou hast betrayed me. | 
Beautiful deceiver! tell ine, why hast thou done this?” 

She answered not a word, but wept. | 

“No tears,” he said, “ can wash away this sin; no | 
tears subdue the fire in my breast, nor melt my heart 
now turned to stone. I was a fool to think the decrees 
of Heaven could change ; to listen to t! 
of the treacherous hermit. 


ying tongue 
The gods have punished 
me. But think not to escape: my love is turned to 
hate: I will crush thee as I crush this lotus flower.” 

“Oh, spare it! spare it!” she cried; for he had 
taken the flower in his hand. She knelt before him, 
clasped his knees, kissed his feet, besought him to take 
pity, but he gave her neither word of gentleness nor 
look of love, 

“ Pity,” he said, “shall henceforth be strange to me. | 
[ banish from this moment every gentle thought. Ac- 
cursed of heaven, I defy the gods! deluded by mortals, 
I will do vengeance on my race. I, the last of a long 
line of princes, will leave behind me a terrible name. 
No longer shall they call me Brahmanandita the Good, 
but Brahmanandita the Tyrant. And thou—thou shalt 
be the first to know how terrible my wrath can be!” 

He spurned her as he spoke, and called out to the 
guards: 

“ Seize this panther-hearted enchantress! down with 
her to the lowest, blackest dungeon! Let her neither 
see the light nor hear a human voice ; feed her on the 
bread of sorrow, let the water of aflliction be her 
drink !” 

“Oh! think, my lord,” she said, “ of what you do! 
Take counsel with your reason, and let not the tyrant 
passion revenge a disappointment which Heaven has 
willed.” 

“I will hear nothing !” 
its charm: 


he said ; “thy voice has lost 
thine eyes to me are worse than those of a 
blind, crone ; thy tears inflame my wrath, and thy 
smiles send my hand to ny sabre. Away ! I would 


hot slay thee ; not that I love thee, but that my hatred 


’ 
may be satished at the thought of thy perpetual 
Inisery he 

She rose up in all her beauty, and looked upon him 
with a tender, compassionate glance ; then, taking the 


‘ } ] Fee | 
lotus flower from the couch, she went forward to the 


verandah, and hurled the flower into the stream. Then 


the guards seized her, and bore her away to the dun- 


geon. Great was the sorrow of the people ; great was 
the joy of the ladies of the harem ; but their joy was 
turned to mourning when they found how changed, 
how cruel Brahmanandita had become. 

At this time also a remarkable phenomenon became 
the talk of everybody. They dared not mention it in 
public, and had any scribe dared to write it: in a book 
he would have been immediately sacrificed. The lotus 
flower which the queen had thrown into the stream 
had there expanded in size as it drifted down the river ; 
its stem had arisen to an amazing height; a thousand 


leaves had unfolded themselves in the light, and as 


each leaf opened it disclosed, sleeping tranquilly, 
sweetly, as on a mother’s breast, a beautiful male child. 
A thousand children on the thousand leaves of a gi- 
gantic lotus could not fail to be the subject of universal 
conversation, but none dared talk of it aloud, lest the 
wrath of the king should be kindled. 

So the lotus floated away on the Ganges until it 


_ finally quitted the territories of Brahmanandita. 


a 

Twenty years elapsed. The kingdom of Vaicali 
was full of trouble. Its fields were barren ; no stately 
vessels rode on its waters; its cities were desolate ; 
Famine and his brother Pestilence were busy at work ; 
Death was out a-reaping with a vengeance. Brah- 
manandita was still king, and ruled with an iron hand 
over his wretched subjects. He had widowed wives 
and orphaned children ; he had plundered the wealthy 
and oppressed the poor; he had banished Justice and 
Mercy ; had flooded the places of execution with the 
noblest blood in the country ; had crowded the prisons 
to suffocation; had sported with human suffering in 
his mad merriment; had sought his own destruction 
in his moody melancholy ; now terrible as an infuriated 
panther, now fractious as a froward child, he had passed 
his days in tyranny and his nights in fear, 

Whether his lotus wife still lived he never asked, 
and none dared to allude to her. The women of the 
harem, reduced in number, and grown old and grey, 
whispered among themselves sometimes about the fate 
of that unhappy lady ; but they were seldom on good 
terms with one another, and spent most of their time 
in a petty squabble on precedence or faded beauty. 
The king never entered the harem, neither had he made 
any addition to it since the fatal day of his disap- 
pointment. 

At the end of the twenty years a rumour spread 
abroad that the rising fortunes of the King of Varanasi, 
the old enemy of Brahmanandita, had received immense 
assistance by the addition of a thousand youths, all of 
rs in These youths were known 
only for their strength and courage. Wherever they 


them brothers arms. 
went they carried prosperity, whatever they attempted 
they accomplished, whomsoever they opposed they de- 
feated; and when they went to battle they clashed 
their shields together, and cried to the wild birds of 
the air, “Come, eat of the feast of our providing !” 


and 
to the beasts of the forest, “ Hunger no more, for there 
shall be meat in plenty!” 

It was reported all over the land of Vaicali that 
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these brothers had resolved on its conquest. Brah- | 


manandita heard the intelligence without dismay. 
“Truly,” said he, “as I must one day die, what 
matter whether it be to-day orto-morrow? But it were 
a shame to die without a struggle. Let the armies be 
assembled. 


Let it be published throughout my do- | 


minions that all slaves shall be freed, all prisoners | 


liberated, who join my ranks. Let walls and towers 
be built around our chief cities, stronger than those 
erected aforetime, and let the heralds proclaim our 
defiance to these thousand warriors.” 

Everything was done even as the king commanded ; 
the army was assembled, the slaves were freed, the 
prisoners were loosed, the walls were built, but ‘the 
hearts of the men of Vaicali melted with fear when they 
saw the cloud of dust approaching, and beheld the 
thousand youths appear. Their stature was terrible, 
their glance was terrible, their weapons were terrible, 
their words were terrible. The king sat alone in his 
divan and waited for the battle ; as he thus sat there 
suddenly appeared before him afemale, veiled. He in- 
dignantly rose up and called to the guards to drag her 
hence and slay her ; but as they rushed on her she lifted 
her veil, and disclosed the features of the Lotus Queen. 

“T am in thy hand, O king,” she said ; “ for twenty 





“ We will make no terms,” said they, “ neither will 
we show mercy. The wild birds shall feed on their 
slain, and the wild beast make its home in their city.” 

Bending their bows and preparing their slings, 
they waited the approach of the stranger. It was the 
Lotus Bride clothed in white garments, with a veil over 
her face. She lifted her hand as she came near, and 
there was a deep silence through the host as she spoke. 

“Put up your swords and bow the head before 
Brahmanandita. Heaven will be angry with the rebel 
and the parricide, and not one of those shall escape 
whose weapons are wetted with blood to-day.” 

One of the brothers advanced towards her, and 
asked by what right she dared dictate to those who set 
in battle array, and who had come up to destroy a 
tyrant and liberate an oppressed people. 

“By a mother’s right,” she answered. 
children, in me you behold your mother. 
Lotus Queen.” 

“We know not of our mother,” the youth answered, 


“O my 
I am the 


“nor of our people ; but the lotus is our preserver and 


years I have pined in the dungeon, but the prison doors | 


have this day been opened, and I hasten to warn and | 


to entreat thee to stay thine hand. Let no arrow be 


shot, no sword unsheathed, no spear hurled against the 


thousand youths who have come up in battle array. 


Let a messenger of peace be sent, and let the gates be | 


thrown open, and let my lord have patience with his 
handmaiden and faith in the decree of Heaven. The 
great Buddha is merciful; he will deal well with those 


who turn away from madness and folly and honour his | 


holy name. The time is short, the necessity is urgent : 
let my lord speak.” 

Brahmanandita gazed in astonishment on the face 
of the Lotus Queen. She was still young, still beautiful, 
time had not wrinkled her face nor darkened the lustre 
of her eye. His heart softened. The thought of the 





wrong he had done came upon him with an over- | 


whelming force ; the prayers for mercy he had refused, 


homes he had made desolate —all was remembered, 
and his cheeks were suffused with tears. 


the lotus we adore.” 

“T am your mother,” she said,“ and from the day 
of your birth until now I have mourned in secret. I 
am the wife of King Brahmanandita, whose children 
you are.” 

“A fable! a fable!” cried the brothers: “ this is the 
treachery of the tyrant, let us not listen to her words.” 

“ Beware, O my children,” she said, and lifted her 
veil and looked upon them, “ beware how you tempt 
Heaven.” 

“A sign! asign!” they cried in answer. 

She knelt down and prayed. Then rising, lifted 
her hand, unbared her bosom, and a thousand fountains 
of milk leaped up into the air. 

The brothers fell down before her, crying: “ This 
is, indeed, our mother—the gods bare witness to her 
words!” 

Then twelve of the brothers lifted her into a 
splendid palanquin, and surrounded by the others, car- 
ried her in triumph into the city. There they were 
met by Brahmanandita, who, full of joy and tenderness, 


embraced them one after the other, and begged the 
the tears he had mocked, the blood he had shed, the | 


“Oh, wronged and beautiful woman!” he cried, and | 


prostrated himself before her; “how shall I atone for 
my injustice? how can I obtain forgiveness ? what sacri- 
fice shall I offer before outraged heaven? what oblation 
can | present to thee ?” 

And she answered, “ Obedience and love.” 

“T am thy slave, thy willing servant: speak, and it 
shall be done.” 

She repeated her instructions that no resistance 
should be offered to the besiegers, and the soldiers 
loosed their bow-strings and sheathed their swords. 

Meanwhile the thousand youths had arrived and set- 
tled down before the devoted city. They were surprised to 
find the walls unmanned, and laughed at the supposed 
cowardice of the citizens. When the gates 
thrown open they expected a sally, and prepared for 


were 


defence : but when only one person appeared, they = 


struck their shields together and raised a scornful cry. 


open forgiveness of his queen for the wrong which had 
been done to her. There were grand rejoicings in the 
city and throughout the land, and the rest of the life 
of the king was spent in repairing the evil he had 
done, and in consolidating the prosperity of his people. 
He lived to a good old age in perfect happiness with 
his queen, who never lost her beauty. On the day of 
his death she was lost suddenly, and a silver cloud 
was seen rising in the heavens and melting in the azure 
sky. 


BOURNEMOUTH. 
By GODFREY TURNER. 





Ir you would like to know a spot whither you can go 
at a small travelling expense, and where you may pass 
a week or two very agreeably, and which you may 
leave at any moment without regret, and think of after- 
wards with entirely pleasant recollections, but with no 
particular desire to return, I should say, by all means 
allow me to introduce you to Bournemouth. 
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Bournemouth presents this remarkable paradox 
in its general structure and appearance, that it is 
thoroughly conventional and thoroughly unique. Again, 
there is no variety about the place, and yet it is not 
monotonous. It is unquestionably picturesque, though 
the picturesque elements—age, local customs, tradi- 
tion, habit, inequalities, contrasts—are all missing. 
Bournemouth has had no origin whatever. Other 
places of the kind may be traced back from their now 
flourishing condition to a state of insignificance. Brigh- 
ton was once a poor fishing-village. It was a very 
low-class town when the first gentleman in Europe 
built there the ugliest pile in the two hemispheres, and 
straightway crescents, and squares, and fashion, and 
physic, and the polite world, rallied round the Lord 
High-master of the Ceremonies and his Vauxhall 
Pavilion. Bath was a mud-heap in the time of another 


prince — one Bladud ; and it was a shabby-genteel place | 


of resort in the days of Nash. But Bournemouth never 
was anything till it sprang into being—the Bourne- 
mouth we now behold. It was born of nothing, and it 
has hardly grown one brick since its birth. There it 
is, near the south-west extremity of the Hampshire 
coast, equally unlike Aladdin’s palace and a mushroom, 
but of analogous production with both ; only a Bourne- 
mouth could have been here produced. <A peat soil, 
showing the remains of an ancient for which was 
burned down nobody can say how many hundred years 
ago, Was overgrown with furze, and might have been 
worth probably five pounds an acre. Such was the site 
of Bournemouth a little before the year 1840. The late 
Sir George Gervis, lord of the manor, then took thought 
concerning the locality, which appeared to flatter the 
idea of a watering-place. The sands, be it observed, 
are ten miles in extent, without pebble or mud. The 
formation of the cliffs and their aspect both favoured 
the views of the enterprising proprietor. I don’t know 
whether he consulted a physician in the first place, but 
the pulse of Bournemouth has been recently felt, and its 
ribs have been poked, and its stomach has been punched, 
and its tongue has been examined by Dr. Granville, 
and Bournemouth has been pronounced by that eminent 
professional authority to be in the enjoyment of the 
soundest health. Whether pre-advised or not as to the 
salubrity of the site, Sir George Gervis may have formed 
a pretty safe judgment from appearances. The soil, 
which refused to cherish cabbages, promised a famous 
field for the cultivation of the human race. Ornamental 
vegetation, too, would thrive among the pine and fir- 
trees; and sure enough the new retreat was hardly 
planned and laid out by Mr. Ferrey before the arbutus 
and rhododendron had taken the place of low, scrubby 
heath and underwood. Mr. Ferrey would appear to 
have studied landscape-gardening under the Drury 
Lane management of Mr. Bunn. The first scene of the 
Bohemian Girl is instantly and forcibly called to mind 
by the first glimpse of Bournemouth. The frequenters 
of Regent Street may likewise have gained an intuitive 
perception of this paradise of lodging-houses, as regards 
the coup d'wil and natural features of the place, by 
staring into the window of the vivarium shop, where 
the re 18 a pretty background of rock-work and ferns. 
lake away the fountain in the front, and throw in 
among the greenery a number of modern houses, all of 


the Italian villa-nous order of architecture, and all as 
like as two pecks of peas, with a rustic bridge, a church 
or two, and a couple of hotels, and there you have it. 
Or, rather, stick one model of a desirable fainily resi- 
dence in the middle of a heap of herbage, and look at 
it through a maltiplying spy-glass. The speckly, up- 
and-down, here-there-and-every where, unconnected look 
of Bournemouth, would be exactly reproduced by that 
means. 

Bournemouth will neither improve nor decline upon 
acquaintance. There is nothing to find out there ; no 
phenomenon to inquire into, no hidden trail to dis- 
cover. It possesses no interior and no back ; but such 
as you see it,such it is. The village of Bournemouth is 
a village without a street; the whole economy of 
Bournemouth displays itself at a glance, for Bourne- 
mouth is one entire facade, and it is nothing more. 

Where all the poor people live in Bournemouth 
would be inexplicable, if there were any poor people 
there at all. But there are not. Even trade is mini- 
mized to the point at which trade becomes a necessity. 
You go shopping over the rustic bridge, and expect 
to be applauded from the valley below, as if you 
were making a theatrical exit. I can only call to 
mind two shops at Bournemouth. I believe there 
are more, but I am open to a bet on a very low 
number — say five. 

Having engaged rooms on the recommendation 
and through the instrumentality of a friend, I entered 
Bournemouth on trust as it were, and placed myself 
and my hope of comfortable lodgings in the hands of 
fate. When the omnibus (Bournemouth boasts one of 
these vehicles, one fly, and one donkey) stopped in 
front of an eligible mansion, and I was summoned to 
alight, I thought the driver must have made a mistake, 
But he was quite right. The “ party,” who called twice 
to inquire whether Mr. Charles Lamb was at home 
when he wasn’t, and whom the suspicious domestic 
afterwards described to her master as “ rather in a red 
waistcoat than otherwise,” did not look more like a 
bailiff than the middle-aged female who answered the 
gate-bell of Plantagenet Lodge looked like a sea-side 
landlady. Nor, when I got inside, did I find Planta- 
genet Lodge so very unlike Ramgate lodgings. There 
was the same studious avoidance of everything that 
could hurt the sensitive mind by awakening any recol- 
lection of home. 

I have said nothing about the dwellers in Bourne- 
mouth, because I could find nothing to say. People 
walk about there like the supernumeraries on a stage, and 
I suppose they eat and drink, and marry and are given 
in marriage ; but they are requested not to die. This is 
one of the things you ought never to do at Bournemouth, 
simply because it is against the feeling of the place. 
In the churchyard there—a dreadfully new burying- 
place —the tombstones have each the appearance of a 
caution. I am sure I could not rest in that churchyard, 
and I promise you that my epitaph shall not present a 
terrible example, to warn people against dying at 
Bournemouth. 

Perhaps I have not said much to induce people to go 
there at all. But, upon my word, the place is worth a 
visit ; if not for itself alone, at least because of its bemg 
a capital post for head-quarters, You have a variety of 
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good fishing in the neighbourhood; and the beach, as - 
I have indicated, is magnificent. Of all the places on 
the English coast, it is the best for sea-bathing. 

But stay ; I must put in a reservation here. The 
arrangements for bathing at Bournemouth are de- 
plorably loose. Hide your face, dear Laura B n, 
while I mention the imperfect condition of the ma- 
chines, which have actually no awning. Don't take 
away your handkerchief yet; I have not told you all. 
Though they charge a shilling for every single use of 
the machine, they will not take the trouble to wheel 
you down to the sea. Would you believe it? You 
have to walk across the sands in the frightfully unbe- 
coming, not to say improper, costume which you 
know. Stop a minute longer. There are no bathing- 
women of the regular blue-flannel pattern, but only 
a bathing-girl to attend on you; and she is dressed, or 
rather I should say not dressed, but very much un- 
dressed, in a manner I will not attempt to describe. 
There! I have done. Only, I think that the sale of 
umbrellas on the beach at Bournemouth might be a 
profitable speculation. 

Still, and in spite of these trifling drawbacks, 
Bournemouth is pre-eminently adapted to the object of 
sea-bathing. There is yet a month in which a few 
days are tolerably certain to turn up. Go. 








SINBAD THE SAILOR, 


Siypap the Sailor occupies no mean place in legendary 
lore. It is one of the first tales that the juveniles listen 
to; and with appropriate illustrations, in a very gay 
cover, it is one of the first books put into the youthful 
reader's hands. A few years back there seemed a 
danger of forgetting all these childish tales, all these 
Oriental fictions that filled the head of the boy with 
awe, and wonder, and joy. The world was determined 
that it would know nothing but useful knowledge. 
Little children were to be little encyclopawdias ; the 
talk of the nursery was only to be of what would im- 
prove and edify, and we were vexed and astonished with 
the sight of philosophers, and divines, and profound 
When the Society for 
the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge went to the dogs 
when mothers found that their boys did not become 
jolly, strong men— when the world was saddened by 
the sight of old heads on young shoulders, the legends 
of the nursery, so long exploded, were heartily wel- 


mathematicians in their teens. 





comed back again, and right wise was the change. We 
had rether see a boy with a little less useful knowledge 
in his head, if the consequence be a finer colour on 
his cheeks and a little extra breadth of chest and limb. 
You must first get your boy and girl to be healthy. If 
he or she is that, in time it may turn out to be wealthy 
and wise. 

But to return to Sinbad, who on the opposite 
page has—~ if we may believe our artist and the story 
——suffered a terrible calamity. The tale is from the 
Arabian Nights, and is called by Mr. Hole the Arabian 
Odyssey. Mr. Lane says, the story of Sinbad is one of 
those which confirm him in the opinion that the 
He thinks it 
about the same age as the rest, that is, somewhere 
about the last quarter of the fifteenth century of our 


Arabian Nighta is the work of one author. 


er 





era, or from that time to the first quarter of the next 
century, i.e. soon after the conquest of Egypt by the 
Osmanlie Turks, which happened a.p. 1517. According 
to him, the story is evidently founded upon the exagge- 
rated reports of a variety of travellers. The writer of 


an article in the Foreign Quarterly Review observes, 
that a singular poem in German contains some curious 


coincidences with these voyages. The romance alluded 
to is Duke Ernest of Bavaria. It was composed in 
German rhyme by Henry of Veldech, who flourished 
about 1160; and a Latin poem on the same subject, 
by one Odo, appeared about the same time. A prose 
version of the outlines of the story is still popular in 
Germany. In this singular romance we find the aero- 
nautic excursion in the second voyage of Sinbad with no 
material variation : the pigmies and the cranes, as well 
as the adventures borrowed from the Odyssey, in the 
third voyage; and the subterranean voyage in the 
sixth. We have likewise the magnetic mountain 
occurring in the story of the “ Third Calendar,” which 
has also been translated into the miraculous legend of 
the Irish saint, Brandanus. The incidents here alluded 
to occur in other works, and it may be reasonably in- 
ferred that they were subjects of common report in the 
East, lone before the age of our author. 

With reference to the name of Sinbad, Mr. Lane 
says, “ In Langle’s edition and the Calcutta edition of 
the first two hundred nights the porter is called ‘ El- 
Hindibad.” The etymology of this name of Es Sindi- 
bad I must leave in doubt ; if the former be the name 
by which the author of the tale called the porter, I con- 
clude that he derived the two names respectively from 
‘El Hind’ and ‘ Es Sind ’— the former of which is the 
appellation of the main portion of India, and the latter 
that of Western India.” Es Sindibad is a name which 
not unfrequently occurs in Arabian tales. 

Sinbad is thrice shipwrecked. In one case the ship 
gets into unknown seas, and is destroyed in a storm ; 
in another case, a monster called a rukh rises into 
the air, and to punish Sinbad’s companions, who had 
broken one of its eggs, lets a rock fall on the ship and 
sink it. In another case, Sinbad’s captain anchors near 
what he finds to be a great fish, which sinks ere Sinbad 
can escape. This idea is taken from Pliny. Milton has 
used it, as he has all his classic and legendary lore, in 
his wonderful poems. In Paradise Lost, Book L, we 
read of the Leviathan : 

“ Which God of all his works 
Created hugest that swim the ocean flood : 
Him haply slumbering on the Norway foam, 
The pilot of some small nigh-founder’d skiff 
Deeming some island oft, as seamen tell, 
With fixed anchor in his scaly rind 
Moors by his side.” 

In Olaus Magnus we have a similar account. We 
will not trouble our readers with the Latin; they will 
find the passage, lib. xxi. c. 25: 


THE POETICAL THRESHER. 


THE acquisition of knowledge is much easier now than 
Antecedent to 
the reign of her most gracious Majesty Queen Victoria, 


in the good days of the first George. 


whom God long preserve to reign over us, “ happy and 


glorious,” there was no Council of Education ; there 
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were no pupil teachers, there were no grants to 
schools in those days. Bell and Lancaster, and their 
rival schemes for “ teaching the young idea to shoot,” 
were not then known to the sons of man. Sunday-schools 
were then undreamt of; they were dark, dull, leaden 
days: their new inventions, new discoveries, new- 
fangled notions, were most decidedly at a discount. 
In London people advertised that you might get drunk 
with gin, and have clean straw to lie on for twopence. 
And in the provinces the gentry were of the Squire 
Western class, andthe peasants not quite so sagacious 
as the dogs and horses, though a little more so than 
the pigs in their owner's yard. Yet here and there some 
lad was born with a spirit that lifted him out of the 
mud. And such was Stephen Duck, the thresher’s lad. 

Stephen Duck—there was once such a man, popu- 
lar in all England and patronised by courts— was 
a thresher in Wiltshire, and consequently born in very 
humble life. He received no more education than 
could be derived from a village school, where he re- 
mained until the age of fourteen ; and was instructed 
in Sir William Curtis’s three r’s—reading, riting, and 
rithmetic. At any rate Duck learned enough to make 
him wish to know more, and to this purpose he devoted 
every energy and power. Notwiustanding that he 
had painfully to toil for his daily bread, he managed to 
find time for study. His first great object was to 
regain the knowledge of arithmetic he had lost since 
he left school. For this purpose he worked beyond the 
usual time, and devoted his extra earnings to the pur- 
chase of a book on arithmetic, which when gained 
enabled him to attain his purpose. 
his first success, he toiled with an increasing ardour ; 


Encouraged by this 


procured two more books upon the higher branches of 


the same subject; then, curtailing the hours of his 
repose, dedicating the time thus gained to their perusal, 
he became ere long a very tolerable master of this 
Fortunately he had to 
aid him aman in the same grade of life, and animated 
with the same thirst of knowledge as himself; the two 
became sworn friends—laboured on together, and in 


most useful portion of science. 


process of time progressed from the study of arithmetic 
to such works as Milton, the Spectator, Dryden's Virgil, 
Telemachus, Ovid, and Seneca. 
of a sinall library in the possession of his friend, who 
had resided for two or three years in London, and had 


These books were part 


there learned to prize his small collection. One of 


their greatest treasures, says Duck's latest biographer, 
“ was a small English Dictionary ; 
this solely that he was enabled to read Paradise Lost. 
Its language, its style, had all the difficulties of a foreign 
tongue to him: and it was only after perusing it three 
or four times that he was able to enter into its spirit 


and appreciate some of its beauties.” From reading 


poetry to writing it the transition is natural. Duck 
attempted to put his own thoughts into verse. These 


poetical effusions—such as he did not tear up or burn 
—became known. His cémpanions and friends looked 
upon him as a scholar, and treated him with the respect 
which he 
be well known in bis own little neighbourh od, and a 
lew verses accids ntally falling into the hands of some 
of the 


seems to have deserved: his name began to 


surrounding gentry, they became much inte- 
rested in him. The curate of the village found the 


it was by the aid of 


means of rendering his life less laborious, and thereby 
encouraging his literary pursuits. At his suggestion 
Duck undertook a longer poem, descriptive of his own 
life, entitled The Thresher’s. Labour. Though many 
parts of this poem are tolerable, its chief merit it must 
be confessed was in the circumstances of its author. 
Peasant poets were rather scarce then. The age had 
not heard of a Burns, or Robert Nicoll ; nor had it even 
been dazzled by the mild light of a Bloomfield or a 
Clare. In his way Stephen Duck was a prodigy, and run 
after accordingly ; but had he not been a thresher his 
poem would never have attracted the notice it did, nor 
have obtained for its author the patronage and interest 
of so many distinguished men. The Shunamite, his 
next attempt, met with still greater success, and either 
from the novelty of the attempt, or some exaggerated 
notion of its merits, some people did not hesitate to 
declare that Stephen Duck, with all his defects, was a 
greater genius than Pope ; and that the author of The 
Shunamite was likely to become the best poet of his 
age ; and Alured Clarke writing to Mrs. Clayton, says :— 
“ We have some people of taste for such performances 
who think none but a thresher could write The 
Thresher’s Labour, and that the author of The Shuna- 
mite must be the best poet of his age. No one that 
could write it would appear in a borrowed person, 
And at the same time they can see some faults, they 
think the thresher, with all his defects, a superior 
genius to Mr. Pope. I don't pretend to give my own 
judgment when I put the pieces into your hand, be- 
cause I find a great friend of Mr. Thomson’s (the 
author of The Seasons) very zealous in decrying our 
thresher’s merit, out of an apprehension of his rivalling 
Mr. Thomson in the esteem of the public.” This letter 
is curious, as showing what mistakes contemporary 
opinion makes. What admirers of Pope or Thomson 
need be jealous of Duck now ? Duck’s poems have long 
gone the way of all such. Oblivion has kindly seized 
them as her own. It was not a poetical age; but 
Thomson and Pope were after all more creditable to 
its taste than Duck. Possibly politics had a little to 
do with it. Pope was not thought well affected towards 
the royal family. At any rate Duck was, Queen 
Caroline was so pleased with the thresher that she 
not only settled on him a small sum annually, but in 
1703 made him one of the Yeomen of the Guard; and 
was the means of advancing the sale of his works, so 
that he did what poets often do not—derived con- 
siderable pecuniary advantage from his literary efforts. 
A still greater change was in store for him; Duck 
studied for the Church—at which of the Universities 
it does not appear—and was ordained in 1746 or 1749, 
Afterwards he was appointed Keeper of the Queen's 
select library at Richmond, with apartments allotted to 
him, which long after his death were inhabited by his 
surviving daughter. He was then appointed Preacher 
at Kew—was next preferred to the rectory of Byfleet 
in Surrey, and in four or five years afterwards put an 
end to his apparently prosperous career by drowning 
himself near Reading, in a fit of temporary insanity ; 
and yet, surely, if poet had ever reason to be happy 
and satisfied with his lot it was he. But alas! man, 
poet or otherwise, 


“ Never is— but always to be blest.” 
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Poor Duck, it seems, was not happy after all. In and affected gentility it turns up the nose—as the 
his first position the world went easier with him than 


English nation did under the leaden reign of the 
when he obtained the patronage of courts. And yet Georges—at the ballads which in an earlier day had | 
he seems to have had a situation for which his natural 


permeated in the heart of the people, and had stirred | 
love of study fitted him ; his latest biographer says, them up, as such ballads as those of Chevy Chase un- | 
“it was indeed a hazardous experiment to raise him | doubtedly did, to noble endeavour and heroic life, 
so completely from his original sphere, and to place | Distant be the day when these rude lays shall have | 


him in a situation for which his early education and | died out from amongst men. What our old muscular 


habits had not fitted him.” This is not altogether | games are to men’s bodies, these are to men’s minds, | 


correct. Every day men rise into positions “ for which | Our belief is, that the public has at last got clearly to | 
their early education and habits” unfit them, and they ses this. At any rate, for the mere sake of contrast, 
are happy nevertheless. In all European countries such and relief, and variety, our old rustic literature will 
instances are plentiful. Where there is no caste, as become increasingly dear to us. In that amusing book 
among the Hindoos, all may rise ; and every profession | called Memorials of my Own Time, by the late Henry 
abounds with instances of men who have risen from the Cockburn, he tells how, when a young lad, he was sur- 














humblest to the loftiest ranks. Duck was a man of | prised to find his father, and noble lords and dukes, 
literary taste and habits, and he was placed in a situa- | leaving their comfortable mansions, and betaking them- 
tion in which he could indulge them—there was nothing selves to some wretched ale-house for the sake of having 
hazardous in placing him in such a situation, and | q merry-making; but no one but a mere youth would 
according to any theory of probabilities he should have have felt wonder at such conduct. So it is with litera- 
been the last man to have committed suicide. Yet poor | ture. The public, that had grown tired of Cowley’s 
Duck had his detractors. The satirists, of course, did Metaphysics, rushed to Pope’s Pastorals. After the care- 
not spare him. His good fortune excited the envy and | fy] yerse of Pope, Duck was a relief. After Hayley, 
jealousy of less successful writers ; and the bitter Dean | Burns was a God-send; the objective poetry of Scott 
of St. Patrick’s was but too happy to find in him a and Southey made people hail with delight the rising 
subject for his sarcastic pen. Swift’s epigram upon | of the Transcendental school. Thus is it in England, 
poor Stephen is certainly like many other of his com- and Scotland, and Germany ; the men of greatest cultus, 
|| positions —more true than kind, and most imbued with poetic sympathies, explore the 
_ dark corners of the land, recover ancient ballads, how- 
ever incomplete, and gather up the fragments, that 
nothing may be lost. All honour be given to Bishop 
Percy, the first English collector worth mention in the 
field. Second, and but second only in the rank, stands 
immortal Walter Scott. Professor Aytoun comes next. 
He has left very little behind him for subsequent 
gleaners, and no man living is better qualified for his 
task. “From my earliest years,” he writes, “I have 
been familiar with the traditionary poetry of my country, 
and I cannot say with truth that subsequent study, or 


—— 


“ The Thresher Duck could o'er the Queen prevail, 
The proverb says, no fence against a flail ; 
From threshing corns he turns to threshing brains, 
For which her Majesty allows him grains ; 
Though ‘tis confessed, that those whoever saw 
His poems think them all not worth a straw. 
Thrice happy Duck, employed in threshing stubble, 
Thy toil is lessened, and thy profits double.” 


Now comes a question which even Swift did not 
care to discuss. How is it that these village poets rise 
up in every age, and become popular, in spite of the 
scorn of the learned and the sneers of the wits? There 
is a reason for this. 








| It seems to us, we are to answer 
| - this question thrown back on general principles. Is 
| it not clear that of truth and nature the world will 
never tire? The fashions of this life pass away ; but 
the human heart in its loves and hates, in its hopes and 
joys, remains invariably the same. That forms the 
connecting link between the generations which have 
gone and those which are to come. Men and women 
are far more alike than we often fancy. The milkmaid 
and the queen—the clown in his cottage and the 
monarch on his throne, have a common nature, and 
on the average, we doubt not, a common amount of 
joy or grief. Hence is it that the low-born peasant 
shall speak what shall be sung in baronial halls, and 
that high-born beauty shall shed tears over the “ short 
but simple annals of the poor.” Hence is it that, in 
times of artificial civilisation and monotonous correct- 
ness, we turn back to the ballad poetry of an earlier 
|| day, find in its simplicity a beauty which defies our 
| imitation, and return to modern life all the better for 
| our converse with the men, and the manners, and feel- 
ings of an extinct age. If it be a bad sign in a man 
that he looks down on the classes socially beneath him 


er ‘ é as a . * The Minister's Wooing: By H. Beecher Stowe, Author of Uncle 
; os vulgar, it is worse in a nation when in its refinement 7 ym’s Cabin, Sunny Memories, &. London Sampson Low, Son, & Co. 


as classics, has in any way lessened my admiration for 
those simple but impassioned strains. 
come to a certain extent the firstlings of my memory, 


readily for illustration than lines of Horace, which are 
commonly cited by parliamentary speakers, or even the | 
epigrammatic and antithetical couplets of the poets of 
the age of Queen Anne.” 


LITERATURE. 





THE MINISTER'S Woo1NnG.® 


Ix his splendid article on Milton, Lord Macaulay did 
justice to our English Puritans. The world was taken 
by surprise. With the exception of their more imme- 
diate religious and political descendants, we had 
thought of them as hard, dull, fierce fanatics — crop- 
eared, canting, and leaden-eyed, destitute of the warm 
sympathies and living passions which make it hard for 
many to renounce the world and to “set their affec- 
tion on things above.” That they abandoned the world 
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as unworthy of their immortal destinies; that they 
were “a chosen people, a peculiar generation ;” that 
they were “ kings and priests unto God ;” that it would be 
their proud prerogative, when the feverish dream of life 
had passed away, robed in white, and with victors’ 
palms in their hands and crowns of gold on their heads, to 
walk the streets of the New Jerusalem—to join the 
general assembly of the redeemed—to sit down at the 
marriage supper of the Lamb—was not for a moment 
imagined by the ribald crew, who saw in them nothing 
but disaffection to Church and State, and laughed at 
their uncouth manners and quaint words. What Lord 
Macaulay did for the Puritans of old, Mrs. Stowe has 
done in the volume before us for the Puritans of New 
England : the difference between them is this, that the 
Peer writes as a rhetorician whose heart is untouched, 
while Mrs. Stowe writes from the heart and with all her 
heart. The people of whom she treats are, in her 
belief, the excellent of the earth. She has lived in the 
land haunted by their traditions and peopled by their 
memories. They had crossed the sea and had gone out 
into the wilderness to find freedom to worship God. 
Their talk was of religion; they applied scriptural 
tests to the conduct of daily life ; they spoke of the 
commonest events of life in the | uguage of Scripture. 
In the virgin soil of the New World the fashionable 
frivolities of the Old had not taken root. Hence there 
was a largeness and grandness in their nature; they 
were cast in an heroic mould, religion elevated and ab- 
sorbed their being 
common — their lives less earthly —their language more 
true and earnest, than those of ordinary men. Mrs. 
Stowe could not have selected a more suitable field for 
the exercise of her fascinating pen. In no idle spirit 
has she gone about her task. At the very outset she 
warns off the idle and profane. “ It is impossible,” 
she exclaims, more than once, “ to write a story of New- 
England life and manners for a thoughtless, shallow- 
minded person. If we represent things as they are, 
their intensity —their depth —their unworldly panting 
and earnestness must inevitably repel lighter spirits, 
as the reverse pole of the magnet drives off sticks and 
straws.” This religious spirit runs through the book ; 
the minister who woos is a profound metaphysician 
like President Edwards, a divine of a type so utterly 
unworldly as to be almost an impossibility ; the women 
who tend him and admire are strong in the domestic 
department, but are stronger still in the evidences of 
religion —on the doctrine of election and the beauty of 
disinterested love. The beautiful saint, who is resolved 





their common business seemed less 





to marry him (her true lover having been reported 
drowned), to aid him in his holy avocation, is a crea- 
ture almost 
* too bright and good 
For human nature's daily food ;" 

and 
religious and devout. The gayest girl of the group, 
( 


the men who figure on the stage are equally 

recinthy Ann, who worfders how any girl could marry 
& minister, and declares, for her part, that she should 
just as soon think of setting up housekeeping in a 
meeting-house, becomes reconciled to marrying a con- 
sumptive preacher by reasoning that, if she be unrege- 
nerate, still she knows how to keep things in order, and 
ifshe should keep such a man’s soul in his body, she 


| simple. 


supposes she should be doing some good in the world, 
“ because if a man don't live, of course he can't convert 
anybody.” Mary herself quotes Scripture with her 
sailor-cousin, and in a way which would make many a 
lover nowadays stare. It is true there are some 
wicked people: there is Colonel Burr, who dies dis- 
honoured and unwept. There is a sparkling Parisienne, 
who flies about like a distracted fairy, before she can 
make up her mind to live happily with her husband in 
her home in France, looking out on the Mediterranean. 
There is Simeon Brown, a rich man, professor of the 
gospel and dealer in slaves, whose usual demeanour was 
that of the most leathery imperturbability, who stops 
his subscription to Dr. Hopkins’ meeting-house and 
goes to hear Dr. Stiles, because the former denounces 
the slave traffic as odious and abominable to God and 
man. But the chief personages are good, in the religious 
acceptation of the term. The scene is laid in New- 
port, a flourishing town in New England. The story is 
Mary Scudder, the saint and beauty of whom 


_we have spoken, is in love with her cousin James, who 


goes to sea, is shipwrecked, and reported as drowned, 
just as ‘she is on the point of marrying Dr. Hopkins, her 
pastor, and thus fulfilling the dearest desires of her 
mother’s heart. James comes to life and claims her as 
his bride. This he can fairly do, as, since his ship- 
wreck and wonderful escape, he has become a converted 
character. The Doctor comes to hear of this love, and 
magnanimously resigns all pretensions to Mary, and 
thus saves her from the cruellest of all fates. For 
“It is hard to give the hand, 
Where the heart can never be.” 


Thus ends “the minister's wooing.” Few of our 


readers will regret his disappointment, for happy mar- 


riages are so rare—according to the author of John 
Halifax, they are but one in five thousand—that were 
the novelist to condemn a couple who do really love 
each other, and are really suited to each other, to matri- 
mony with the wrong people, we feel that we have a 
right to complain. In conclusion, we ought to men- 
tion that Mrs. Stowe gives us a few of her lifelike 
nigger sketches. We have Candace with her black 
face and yellow-striped turban, her hearty, joyous 
laugh, and “a voice that might have done credit to 
any man living.” There is her husband Cato, “ a small- 
built, nice, softly-spoken negro, addicted to a gentle 
chronic cough,” to whom Candace held with “a vehe- 
ment and patronising fondness, so devoid of conjugal 
reverence as to excite the comments of her friends.” 
Then there is Digo, the house-servant and Jactotum of 
Dr. Stiles, “who not only swallowed all his master’s 
opinions whole, but seemed to have the stomach of an 
ostrich in their digestion ;” but these characters have 
little to do with the story, which, as we have intimated, 
is a picture of life and manners which existed in New 
England in the early days of her national existence. 
Whether it will be as popular as Uncle Tom's Cabin, we 
cannot say. In that tale Mrs. Stowe appealed to two 
great sections — the grave and the gay of the general 
In the present case she appeals to a more 
We rise from the perusal of her later 
with of the writer's 
There is a beauty and a pathos in this work, 


public. 
select audience. 
increased admiration 


work an 


pow ers. 
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an elevation of thought and feeling, which ought to 
obtain for it a welcome entrance into every old English 
home. 





Lire ory Mary ANNE ScHIMMELPENNINCK.® 


“Tr is a duty,” says Benvenuto Cellini, “of upright and 
credible men of all ranks, who have performed anything 
noble or praiseworthy, to record in their own writing 
the events of their lives ; yet they should not com- 
inence this honourable task before they have passed 
their fortieth year.” 
Schimmelpenninck acted in the spirit of this injunction. 
The fragment of autobiography which occupies the 
first portion of this work was dictated, her biographer 
informs us, during the last three years of her life, when 
the act of writing was distasteful and burdensome to 
her. It received neither subsequent addition nor alter- 
ation from its author; we may also add, that it is 
precisely the part which the general public will most 
care to read. The reason is obvious; any one who 
comes before us with a truthful tale of human hopes 
and experiences at once gains a hearing. No life is so 
barren, no heart so empty, but that it may teach some 
lesson or yield some profit. It is altogether different 
when a third person becomes the narrator —then the 
spell is broken and the charm is gone. 

There are few books more interesting in the English 
language than the Memoirs of Port Royal and its 


Saints. Ina sensual and sinful age, what wonders of 


to the Port Royalists. Some of the finest verses of 
Racine were meditated whilst a boy at school within 


the walls of Port Royal ; the controversial and theolo- 


gical works of Arnauld, the Thoughts and Letters of 


Pascal, the grammars which at one time had a universal 
reputation, had a similar origin. The aged Tillemont, 
in his last will, requesting interment at Port Royal, 
says, “ For the education I there received I bless God 
with all my heart, and through His mercy I hope to 
bless Him for it throughout eternity.”. When evil days 
came— when the sunshine of prosperity had vanished 
as speedily as it dawned — when the Court, the Jesuits, 
and the Clergy, persecuted the little band with a 
rancour rarely met with, save when the truthful and 
conscientious are called to win the martyr’s crown— 
when the Mére Angélique, exhausted by a persecution 
of five-and-twenty years, was on her death-bed, is not 
the aspect of the Port Royalists almost sublime? Yet 
in England how little was known of them till Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck did justice to their memories. Had 
she been cast among them, she herself would have oc- 
cupied no mean place in that illustrious group. Mrs. 
Schimmelpenninck, it is clear, was no ordinary woman; 
and as we read how she was trained, with what power- 
ful intellects her early youth was passed, we feel almost 
inclined to regret that a lifetime of unusual extent 
should have resulted in so little real work. Select 


Memoirs of Port Royal, Treatises on the Principles of 


Beauty, Essays on Gothic and Grecian Architecture, 


* Author of Select Ve ¢ of Port Royal 
Christiana C. Hankin 


Edited by her Relation 


Second edition One vol London: Longmans 


Whether wittingly or not, Mrs. | 


reformation were wrought by the Sisters Arnauld! It | which appears to have lasted her all her life. 
is difficult to decide what is the debt the world owes | C@™e one evening to drink tea with the family. She 


and other subjects, are very well for those who can do 
nothing greater. Says Aurora Leigh : 


“ Carpet-dusting, though a pretty trade, 
Is not the imperative labour after all.” 


Miss Galton, the future Mrs. Schimmelpenninck, was 


was born on the 25th of November, 1778, in Steel- 
house Lane, Birmingham. 


One of her earliest re- 
miniscences is “the image of old Lord Montboddo 
approaching the house on horseback, with a huge pack- 
age on his horse behind him, so that I, looking from a 
window, called out to my mother that the tame drome- 
dary we had seen a few days before was coming back 
to us.” She remembers about the same time Dr. 


Smeaton, the builder of the Eddystone Lighthouse. Her 


parents belonged to the Society of Friends, and her 
education partook of Spartan severity. “One day, 
some cotton which was in my hand having caught 
fire, my mother bade me bring it slowly to her. She 


| was at the opposite end of a long room, and I was 


told to walk slowly, lest the flame should catch my 
dress. I did so, but the scar remained on my hand 
many years.” On another occasion George Bolt, the 
Friends’ dentist, drew four of the little lady’s teeth. 
“The operator said I was ‘the best little girl he had 
ever seen,’ and took from his pocket a paper of comfits 
as iy reward. But I drew up, and said, ‘Do you 
think Regulus, and Epictetus, and Seneca would take 
a reward for bearing pain, or the little Spartan 
boys?’” Sandford and Merton was her darling study, 
and from its perusal she learnt an abhorrence of finery 


A lady 


wore feathers, and had a very smart head-dress. In 


' the course of the morning our heroine’s heart warmed 


to her, and “ I asked her what she had done, and if she 
might not take off her fool’s-cap.” At that time curious 
experiments were made with children. Sabrina Sidney, 
the é/éve of the once well-known Mr. Day, stood un- 
moved when he fired, as he did every morning, a pistol 
close to her ear, and bore melted sealing-wax dropped 
on her face and arms. At Great Barr, to which place 
the family afterwards removed, a similar training was 
pursued, Here the objective part of the autobiography 
becomes very interesting. Our author saw much of 
Dr. Priestly, “a man of admirable simplicity, gentle- 
ness, and kindness of heart, united with great acuteness 
of intellect.” Of the Rev. Mr. Berrington, the Catholic 
priest of Oscott, and the historian of the Literature 
of the Middle Ages, who was a finished gentleman of 
the old school. and a model of the ecclesiastical de- 
corum of the church of ancient monuments and memo- 
ries; and of Dr. Withering, who was “ the personifica- 
tion of a physician and naturalist,” we had marked 
sketches for extract, but are compelled to pass them by 
for want of room. One sample we must quote—that 
is her description of 


* BOULTON AND WATT. 


“Mr. Boulton was one of those whose character- 
He was in person tall, and 
of a noble appearance ; his temperament was sanguine, 
with that slight mixture of phlegmatic which gives 
calmness and dignity; his manners were eminently 
open and cordial; he took the lead in conversations, 


istics I clearly recollect. 
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and with a social heart had a grandiose manner like | 


that arising from position, wealth, and habitual com- 
mand. He went among his people like a monarch be- 
stowing largesse. His forehead was magnificent ; the 
organs of comparison, constructiveness, and of indi- 
viduality were immense. The characteristics of his 


r, Mr. Watt, were altogether different. Mr. Boul- | ; 
pore : 5 /' me anecdotes of those she had seen there when a child. 


ton was a man to rule society with dignity; Mr. Watt, 


to lead the contemplative life of a deeply introverted and | 
patiently observant philosopher. He was one of the | 
most complete specimens of the melancholic tempera- | 


ment. His head was generally bent forward or leaning 
on his hand in meditation, his shoulders stooping and 


his chest falling in, his limbs lank and unmuscular, | 


and his complexion sallow. His intellectual develop- 
ment was magnificent ; comparison and cauality im- 


utterance was slow and unimpassioned, deep and low 
in tone, with a broad Scottish accent; his manners 
gentle, modest, and unassuming In a company where 
he was not known, unless spo.cn to he might have 
tranquilly passed the whole time in pursuing his own 
meditations. But this could not well happen; for in 
point of fact, everybody practically knew the infinite 
variety of his talents and stores of knowledge. When 
Mr. Watt entered a room, men of letters, men of science, 
nay, military men, artists, ladies, even little children 
thronged round him. I remember a celebrated Swedish 
artist having been instructed by him that rats’ whiskers 
make the most pliant and elastic painting-brush ; ladies 
would appeal to him on the best means of devising 
grates, curing smoking chimneys, warming their houses, 
and obtaining fast colours. I can speak from expe- 
rience of his teaching me how to make a dulcimer and 
improve a Jews’ harp. 

“Many years after this, I think it was during the 
peace of Amiens, Mr. Watt visited Paris. It so hap- 
pened that, while going through one of the palaces, I 
believe the Tuileries, a French housemaid appeared 


much perplexed concerning some bright English stoves | 
which had just been received, and which she knew not | 


how to clean. 
by, to whom she appealed for information. This was 
Charles James Fox. He could give no help: ‘ But,’ 
said he, ‘here is a fellow-countryman of mine who will 
tell you all about it’ This was Mr. Watt, to whom he 
was at the moment talking ; and who accordingly gave 
full instructions as to the best mode of cleaning a 
bright grate. This anecdote I have often heard Mrs. 
Watt tell with great diversion.” 

The society of such people must have materially 
promoted the intellectual growth of Miss Galton. At 
an early age she appears to have had an insight into 
as sophism. A friend said to her, “See how beautiful 
are the sober and unobtrusive colours of the linnet. or 
the dove, or the redbreast. 


I hope thou wilt imitate 
them in thy attire.” 


Her reply was: “ But art thou 
not glad, though, that it pleased God not to create 
Er indpapa’s peacor ks and golden pheasants on Friends’ 
prime iple av” 


An English gentleman was standing 





We get a glance at a woman conspicuous in her 
day. We mean 


SELINA, COUNTESS OF HUNTINGDON. 


“As my mother grew better, she frequently took 
me with her to the Pump-room, and she sometimes told 


On one occasion, when the room was thronged with 
company—and at that time the visitors of Bath were 
equally distinguished for rank and fashion—a simple, 
humble woman, dressed in the severest garb of the 
Society of Friends, walked into the midst of the as- 
sembly, and began an address to them on the vanity 
and follies of the world, and the insufficiency of dog- 
matic without spiritual religion. The company seemed 


mense, with large ideality and constructiveness, indi- | taken by surprise, and their attention was arrested for 


viduality, and enormous concentrativeness and caution. | ® few moments ; as the speaker proceeded, and spoke 


Whilst Mr. Boulton’s eye and countenance had some- | MOT and more against the customs of the world, signs 
thing of radiance, Mr. Watt’s were calm, as if patiently | 


investigating, or quietly contemplating his object. His | 


of disapprobation appeared. Amongst those present 
was one lady with a stern yet high-toned expression of 
countenance ; her air was distinguished ; she sat erect, 
and listened intently to the speaker. The impatience 
of the hearers soon became unrestrained ; as the Quaker 
spoke of giving up the world and its pleasures, hisses, 
groans, beating of sticks, and cries of ‘Down! down!’ 
burst from every quarter. Then the lady I have de- 
scribed arose with dignity, and slowly passing through 
the crowd, where a passage was involuntarily opened 
to her, she went up to the speaker, and thanked her, in 
her own name and in that of all present, for the faith- 
fulness with which she had borne testimony to the 
truth. The lady added, ‘I am not of your persuasion, 
nor has it been my belief that our sex are generally 
deputed to be public teachers ; but God who gives the 
rule can make the exception, and He has indeed put it 
in the hearts of all His children to honour and venerate 
fidelity to His commission. Again I gratefully thank 
you.’ Side by side with the Quaker she walked to the 
door of the Pump-room, and then resumed her seat. 
This lady was the celebrated Countess of Huntingdon.” 

A new character appears on the stage. Our author 
thus describes 


DR. DARWIN, 


“Tt was in the latter part of the morning that a 
carriage drove up to our door, of that description then 
called a‘ Sulky,’ because calculated to hold one person 
only. The carriage was worn, and bespattered with 
mud. Lashed on the place appropriated to the boot 
in ordinary carriages was a large pail for the purpose 
of watering the horses, together with some hay and oats 
beside it. In the top of the carriage was a skylight, 
with an awning which could at pleasure be drawn over ; 
this was for the purpose of giving light to the doctor, 
who wrote most of his works on scraps of paper with a 
pencil as he travelled. 

“ The front of the carriage within was occupied by 
a receptacle for writing-paper and pencils, likewise for 
a knife, fork, and spoon; on one side was a pile of 
books reaching from the floor to nearly the front win- 
dow of the carriage ; on the other, a hamper containing 
fruit and sweetmeats, cream and sugar, great part of 
which, however, was demolished during the time the 
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carriage traversed the forty miles which separated 


dow to see Dr. Darwin, of whom we had heard so much, 


and whom I was prepared to honour and venerate, in | 


no common degree, as the restorer of my mother’s 


health. What, then, was my astonishment at beholding | 
His figure | 


him as he slowly got out of the carriage! 
was vast and massive, his head was almost buried on 
his shoulders, and he wore a scratch-wig, as it was 
then called, tied up in a little bob-tail behind. A habit 
of stammering made the closest attention necessary in 
order to understand what he said. Meanwhile, amidst 
all this, the doctor's eye was deeply sagacious, the most 
so I think of any eye I remember ever to have seen ; 
and I can conceive that no patient consulted Dr. Darwin 
who, so far as intelligence was concerned, was not in- 


spired with confidence in beholding him ; his observa- | 
tion was most keen; he constantly detected disease, 


from his sagacious observation of symptoms apparently 
so slight as to be unobserved by other doctors. His 
horror of fermented liquors, and his belief in the ad- 
rantages both of eating largely and eating an almost im- 
measurable abundance of sweet things, was well known 
to all his friends; and we had on this occasion, as 
indeed was the custom whenever he came, a luncheon- 
table set out with hothouse fruit, and West India sweet- 
meats, clotted cream, Stilton cheese, &c. Wien the 
whole party were settled at table, and I had lost the 
fear that the doctor would speak to me, and when, by 
dint of attention, I could manage to understand what 
he said, I was astonished at his wit, his anecdotes, and 
most entertaining conversation. I was particularly 
amused by anecdotes he told of his patients. There 
was one lady, the Duchess of D——, whom he had re- 
cently been called to attend, who was perishing, he 
said, under the effect of the white enamel paint which 
some ladies were then very fond of applying. The 
doctor at once perceived the cause of her malady, but 


he knew it would be tender ground to touch upon, | 
since her use of this cosmetic was kept a profound se- | 


cret, even from her family ; he therefore put on a very 
grave face, and said she was certainly poisoned, asked 
if she had had her servants long, and if she had reason 
to think they owed her ill-will ; he then said he should 


make the strictest examination of all the kitchen uten- | 


sils, which he did: no satisfaction could be obtained. 
He then informed her Grace that poison might be ab- 
sorbed by the skin as well as received by the stomach ; 
had she observed the dyes of her gloves, &c.? At last, 
the Duchess of D——., after a great struggle, confessed 
she used the white-lead enamel. It was soon removed. 
Dr. Darwin's ingenuity furnished her with some vege- 
table cosmetic in its stead ; and her Grace completely 
recovered, 

“With this, and various other anecdotes, did Dr. 
Darwin beguile the time whilst the dishes in his vici- 
nity were rapidly emptied; but what was my astonish- 
ment when, at the end of the three hours during which 
the meal had lasted, he expressed his joy at hearing 
the dressing-bell, and hoped dinner would soon be an- 
nounced, At last, to Iny sorrow, he discovered me, and 
said, ‘I will now see if you are a clever and indus- 
trious little girl; translate me these lines of Virgil: on 
which he began, no doubt, to repeat them, but to me, 






Derby from Barr. We all hastened to the parlour win- 


who could not even understand his English, they were 

wholly unintelligible. He then quoted some Greek 

lines, of which language I knew not a word, so that I 

got into great disgrace with him. This is the recollec- 

tion of my first childish impressions of Dr. Darwin ; an. 
eventful day, not only for myself, was that which first 

introduced him to our family circle.” 

But we cannot follow our author in her career. 

Eventful times are at hand. One fine summer evening | 
Harry, William Priestley’s brother, rushes into the | 
drawing-room at Great Barr, waving his hat, and cry- | 
ing out, “ Hurrah! Liberty, reason, brotherly love for 
ever! Down with kingcraft and priestcraft! The ma- 
jesty of the people-for ever! France is free! The Bas- 
tille is taken.” The subsequent disappointments created 
in our author the profoundest misery. For a time all 
was dark before her. Her faith in man’s perfectibility | 
had vanished, and she had no sustaining belief to put 
in its place. In this state she was found by the Mora- 
vians, and cast in her lot with them. Her conflict was | 
sharp and sore. How she solved her difficulties, how | 
she fought her doubts and gathered strength, how | 
she found peace and joy, is told in the volume, which | 9 
also briefly narrates her marriage, her pecuniary |@ 
difficulties, her literary successes, and her death in | 

1856, the editor evidently thinking such things of little | 
importance, and thus affording another instance of the 4 
defective principle in accordance with which the bio- | 
graphies of religious people are too generally composed, 































































Here AND THERE IN LONDON.® 


7. 


| Mosr of our readers are already acquainted with the | 
lively and characteristic sketches which Mr. Ritchie ? 
has now thrown upon the world in the volume before 
us. We must apologise to Mr. Ritchie for not having 
noticed his work before; it was sent us for review, 
_ but was overlooked. 

Mr. Ritchie is an excellent guide to places of public 
interest, and makes a visit to the House of Lords or the 
House of Commons, to a Government office, to Pater- > 
noster Row, or the New Cattle-market, an instructive 7 
and profitable affair. In his sketch, Our London Cor- 
respondent, he displays much power of comic narrative, 
and supplies us with an amusing insight into the mode 
of getting up those newspapers which we so dearly 
prize, and on which we so implicitly rely. Mr. Ritchie’s | 7 
narratives are always happy in their style, but perhaps 7 
he is most at home in his treatment of those city snares 
which entrap and destroy the youth of this metropolis. 
He is by no means a superficial observer. It is not 
enough for him merely to record the follies and the 
{ sins that are unblushingly paraded in the haunts of 

dissipation; with a shrewd sagacity, he exposes the 7m 
fostering influences that expand them, while he faith- 7 
fully moralises on their melancholy issues. Thus he 
writes of the “ Derby Day :"—*“Go to Kennington 
Common, if you wish to see the moral effects of the 
Derby. Drop in at the places of gay resort at the (@ 

West-end in the course of the night. Go a little later a 
to Bow Street or Portugal Street. For many a day a 
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* Here and Therein London. By J. Ewing Ritchie, Author of The Night 
Side of London, The London Pulpit. London: W. Tweedie, 337 Strand. 
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were families will mourn a visit to the Derby. . . . Reck- the persons using them. Lighthouses are, of necessity, often 
‘reek less revelry is too often visible on the Epsom Downs in placed in situations where water is obtained with difficulty, 
nat I | these enlightened days, when every head is full, and -_ they are frequently sep igs a vend pedi 2 

i ry vocal with mental and moral reform.” | - at which is gathered from rain falling upon ry 
llec- | every ton, ue is voca | roofs, galleries, and gutters of the towers and cottages occu- 
: an. | The picture of Portland Place, and the Magdalenes 8 | pied by the keepers. Now, the salt of the sea spray, which 
first | that throng it every night, is aad enough ; but it is often reaches these roofs, &e., even when they are half a 
! well that these things should be recorded, lest we for- | mile or more from the shore, causes the rain-water which 
weer: a get the plague-spot that fastens on the body politic. It | falls upon them to dissolve a portion of the lead, which is 
ning f would be well that, having heard of it, we should apply | rag or agp — different My gee? at times 
the | the remedy. Here lust and intemperance destroy the “a. 3 ae ae cs eee 
li e water thus contaminated by lead, or rather chloride of 
‘ery- | young and the fair, who drag down with them into lead, is peculiar in this, that it does not lose the poisoning 
e fra destruction many a brave and promising son, for whom | .upstance either by boiling or by exposure to air, for the 
>ma- | a mother weeps and prays. “ Vauxhall,” w ith its wan- metal remains soluble after one or both of these processes. 
Bas- i ton wiles, and the “ Penny Gaff,” with its indecent pro- | I ascertained that if a little whiting, or pulverised chalk 
sated 4 ceedings, and its audience of half-grown boys and girls, | (carbonate of lime), were added to such water, and the 
— are sketched by the author in a manner well qualified | Whole shaken or stirred together, the lead immediately wt 
bility to impress us with their sinister influences. In “ Mark sumed On insoluble state; so man when the water: 708 
A ay ae ok either filtered or left to settle the clear fluid was obtained 
> put Lane and the Stock Exchange bg learn of com- in a perfectly pure and salubrious condition. The process 
Mora- mercial life ; in the “Omnibus Yard” we read many | of purification is, therefore, exceedingly simple, for if some 
t was interesting particulars of a useful and laborious class, powdered chalk or whiting is put into the cistern in which 
how ou whom the Bishop of London has lately bestowed | such rain-water is collected, and stirred up occasionally after 
oon special personal ministrations. The London Hospital | in rain, the water may, with the greatest facility, be obtained 
which is a place we may not all have an opportunity of visit- | 4 perfectly fit state for all culinary and domestic purposes. 
odiaaa ing. If not, we may avail ourselves of Mr. Ritchie's | Dr. Edmund Davy, Professor of Agriculture and Agricul- 
ery . feaf . | tural Chemistry to the Royal Dublin Society, has made some 
th in Je touching sketch of it; it wi well repay us for the | startling statements, conveyine the reselt of bia cupeeines 
ie ; | § , , ying the result of his experiments 
‘little |# perusal, and impart to us a melancholy but profitable _as to the presence of arsenic in crops. He states positively 
of the lesson on the sufferings of humanity, and on some of | that arsenic, as it exists in different artificial manures (such 
» bie. the causes which contribute to them. We like the | as the superphosphates) will be taken up by plants growing 
vosed. moral tone of Mr. Ritchie’s writings; it is even a greater | where those manures had been applied. He found this 
merit than their vigorous and manly style. He wields | to be the case with cabbages; and turnips taken from fields 
a powerful pen, and it is consecrated to the higher in- | in which superphosphate had been weed oo sie the a pg et 
. : : . | mistakable evidence of having been arseniated, The facts 
terests of humanity. Especially does the author claim | in qiliteahadh main oe ee 
; . | thus collected appear to Dr. Davy to have some important 
our commendation for the unanswerable manner in | bearings, for “though the quantity of arsenic which occurs 
h the which he charges on intemperance the responsibility of | in such manures is not large when compared with their other 
itchie our most flagrant social vices, to which it is the chief | constituents, and the proportion of that substance, which is 
before incentive. This honest dealing with our great social | thus added to the soil, must be still small, still plants may 
aving question is a rare virtue. Mayhew and many others | during their growth, as in the case of the alkaline and 
view, have done well in producing faithful photographs of earthly salts, take up a considerable quantity of this sub- 
fe im ite cleldl aad Oa Sele ae bees stance, though its proportion in the soil may be but very small, 
. ; © I ? Further, as arsenic is well known to be an accumulating 
public tracing the origin of our social ills Mr. Ritchie excels nace Hes ; alte -— 
| i 6 he Ogi r socia poison, by the continued use of vegetables containing even a 
“5 une them all. minute proportion of arsenic, that substance may collect in 
wrudt . ¥ lll | the system till its amount may exercise an injurious effect 
uctive ef PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. on the health of man and animals,” 
n Cor- In this age of testimonials our readers will not be sur- 
rative, prised to hear that a testimonial is to be presented to Mr. Isaac 
mode THE Social Science Congress met at Bradford this month, | Pitman, the inventor of phonography. A considerable sum 
dearly Towards the last there was an evident hurry in the re- | of money was subscribed by the phonographers of America 
a >} spective sections to get their work over, and many of the | some years ago, as a gift to Mr. Pitman, and it was presented 
tchie’s |, members seem to have been weary and not unwilling to get | by him to American phonographers to form the nucleus of a 
erhaps || away. Nor could it well be otherwise. It is impossible for | phonetic fund. The present testimonial will take another 
snares | every man to take the same interest in every subject com- | and entirely unobjectionable form. Mr. Pitman is greatly 
opolis. || prised under the head of social reform. Every man has his | in need of a more commodious and convenient building at 
‘3 not || specialty, and when that has been discussed, and he has | Bath for the transaction of the extending business created by 
nd the he ard besides Lord Brougham, and the Earl of Shaftesbury, | his invention, and it is therefore proposed to raise sufficient 
ois and Vice-Chancellor W ood, and a few of the other leading | money to erect a suitable building for him, under the name 
stars, he would feel little inclined then to attend any other | of a “ Phonetic Institute,” where the labour of producing the 
ans the meeting, or to listen to any other speaker. The best part of | numerous phonetic works, teaching the art, and training 
. faith- these con, gresses consists in the fact that the *y arrest pub lic | others to teach it, may be carried on more pleasantly and satis- 
hus he attention, that they bring together men in earnest, that they | factorily than is possible in his present inconvenient office. An 
ington |e lead to the pub lication of papers which germinate in the | eligible site has been selected near the Railway Station, and 
of the #, public mind from year to year. | the solicitor to the Earl of Manvers (to whom the land be- 
ot thi ‘ , he evils of lead in water are many, and ofttime * fatal. | longs) has promised to have the necessary deeds drawn up 
1o later oa Faraday, writing to the 7imes, says,—* The Trinity | free of expense. A committee has been formed, of which 


a day 


The Night 
rand. 





in its care for the health of the people engaged under 
it in the superintendence of lighthouses, has at different 
times sent to me, as its scientific adviser, certain speci- 
mens of waters, which were 


supposed to be injurious to | 


Sir Walter Trevelyan, the President of the Phonetic Society, 
is chairman. The committee are sanguine that the required 
funds (10002.) will be easily raised, and they appeal confi- 
dently for numerous subscriptions. 
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According to the American papers a difficult problem 
has been solved, and an apparatus has been invented by 
means of which a man can walk on water. The Zoronto 
Globe chronicles the feats of a Mr. Hickok; the journal of 
September 19, says,— “ On Saturday afternoon the party in- 
vited proceeded to the Don station, with some amount of 
doubt upon their minds as to the result of the trial. None 
of them expected that Mr. Hickok would travel at a great 
speed, or that his new-fangled invention would enable him 
to dance to the music of the waves, had there been any 
wherewith to dance to. But on arriving at the spot indi- 
cated, the best possible evidence was furnished that it would 
enable him to walk upon the water, for there he was in the 
middle of the Don, making his way against the current, 
which at this place runs rather quickly. He soon neared 
the party, and when within speaking distance turned round 
with the greatest possible ease. He had in his hand a small 
pole, scarcely large enough to afford him any assistance, so 
far as preserving his balance was concerned. That he could 
do without it was soon proved, for he threw it from him, 
receiving in lieu thereof, from a man who accompanied him 
in a boat, a walking-stick of ordinary size. He commenced 
a return down the river, proceeding very steadily, and 
almost as quickly as a pedestrian upon dry land, when 
walking at a moderate pace. Before going far he threw the 
stick from him, but shortly afterwards resumed the pole. 
To the onlookers he appeared to do quite as well without it. 
When nearly out of sight he retraced his steps, and again 
came opposite the party. 
said he was not all fatigued. After promenading for a few 
minutes more, having been on the water at least half-an 
hour, he got into the boat and was rowed to land. The 
apparatus used by Mr. Hickok is the first he has made, so 
that, as in all new things, there is room for improvement. 
The fact is established that a man may, with this invention, 
walk upon the water, and there is nothing to indicate that 
the feat is attended with any peculiar difficulty.” 

Recently a trial was made in the dock of the Bristol Society 
of Merchant Venturers, of a model vessel, to which an inven- 
tion, which has been patented by Messrs. James Newcombe 
and Joseph Gwyer Lovell, of Bristol. has been applied. The 
model which was exhibited, and which was propelled with- 
out screw or paddle, was 10 feet in length, 1 foot 8 inches in 
breadth, and | foot in depth. The principle adopted by the 
inventors dispenses with all external machinery, shafts, 
cranks, bearings, &c., and thus avoids the enormous expense 
incurred in constructing vessels to receive such apparatus. 
It can be applied to ships already built without altering 
their lines, and as an auxiliary power to sailing vessels it 
will be very valuable. By a simple arrangement, in case of 
leak, the whole power of the engine may be applied to pump 
the water out, propelling the vessel, if need be, at the same 
time; while in the event of that most dreadful calamity at 
sea — fire, the same power could be used to extinguish the 
flames. The trial of the model was eminently successful, 
and Messrs. Newcombe and Lovell were warmly congratu- 
lated on the results of the experiment. 

A few days ago there was deposited at the Crystal Palace 
for exhibition a lacquered tin box, very much resembling in 
form a large bottle-jack of the common description. From 
the lid of this box rises a rod, or rather tube, having at the 
top of it an indicator scored with lines and numbe red with 
the degrees which its single hand is intended to traverse: in 
connexion with this is an alarum. This completes the de- 
scription of the simple-looking machine, which works upon 
principles perfectly well known to all of us, and yet has been 
found to have novelty enough for protection by patent. The 
principle is the old and familiar one, which was in action 
before us, when as boys we toasted a bladder half filled with 
hardened, and burst. 
It requires 


air until it lost its wrinkles. Such a 
toy suggested the machine now under notice. 
no winding, no attention, no trouble: once placed it is left 


to tell the temperature of the hold ofa ship, or of the bottom 


In reply to a question asked, he | 


of a mine, of danger in the dwelling-house or the factory. 
Should its silent warning be disregarded it can speak, and 
With a voice that will awaken a household or rouse a village. 
And now for the way in which all this is done. The box is 
about two-thirds full of common air—a quantity of, say 
three pints. The bottom and sides of this air-box are un- 
yielding ; not so the top, which is formed of a diaphragm, or 
partition, of india-rubber spanned across and immovably 
fixed at the sides. Every variation of temperature causes 
this india-rubber top to become more or less convex. As 
the heat of the surrounding atmosphere increases so does that 


in the box, and as it expands it presses against a spiral spring 


placed on the top of the rubber. This spring acts upon the 
indicator until, when dangerous heat is near it, the confined 
air expands greatly, and, like the bladder, the air-box would 
burst did not the india-rubber yield at the same time, moving 
onwards the hand of the indicator until it points to danger 
and alarms all near. The box, fashioned in an ornamental 
form as sideboard or bedroom ornament, keeps its silent 
watch on shipboard, and it shows on deck when the atmo- 
sphere below becomes superheated. A modification of the 
machine acts as a ventilator in a bedroom, barrack, or 
conservatory. It is only necessary to set itat a temperature 
which it is desired should not be exceeded, and at any ad- 
dition to the temperature designated the machine opens a 
ventilator, which closes only when the desired temperature 
is regained. The inventors and patentees are Messrs. Taylor 
and Grimshaw, of Southampton. 

Science mourns the loss of a favourite tobert 
Stephenson died on October 12, at the early age of fifty-six. 
He will we remembered chiefly for the London and Birming- 
ham Railway, for the High-level Bridge over the Tyne at 
Newcastle, the viaduct (supposed to be the largest in the 
world) over the Tweed valley at Berwick, and the Britannia 
tubular bridge over the Menai Strait—a form of bridge of 
which there had been previously no example, and to which, 
considering its length and the enormous weight it would 
have to sustain, the objections and difficulties seemed almost 
insuperable. In addition to his railway labours, Mr. Stephen- 
son took a general interest in public affairs and in scientific 
investigations. In 1847 he was returned as member of 
Parliament, in the Conservative interest, for Whitby, in 
Yorkshire, for which place he continued to sit until his 
death. He acted with great liberality to the Newcastle 
Literary and Philosophical Society, paying off in 1855 adebt 
amounting to $100/., in gratitude, as he expressed it, for the 
benefits he derived in early life from that establishment, and 
to enable it to be as practically useful to other young men. 
He most liberally placed at the disposal of Mr. Piazzi 
Smyth his yacht and crew, to facilitate the interesting in- 
vestigations undertaken by that gentleman at the island of 
Teneriffe, and very valuable results have been obtained. He 
was an honorary but active member of the London Sanitary 
and Sewerage Commissions; a Fellow of the Royal Society, 
a Member of the Institution of Civil Engineers since 1850, 
of which institution he was member of council during the 
years 1845 to 1847, vice-president during those from 13548 to 
1855, and president during the years 1856 and 1857. He 
received a great gold medal of honour from the French Ex- 
position d'Industrie of 1855, and is said to have declined an 
offer of knighthood in Great Britain. He was also the 
author of a work On the Locomotire Steam Engine, and 
another On the Atmospheric Railway System, published 
in 4to by Weale. 

The great event at the last sitting of the Academy of 
Sciences was the announcement of the discovery of a new 
planet by Mr. Robert Luther at Bilk, on the 22nd ult. This 
planet belongs to the telescopic class, being of the 10th 
magnitude; it has received the name of Mnemosyne. The 
same planet was observed on the 25th and 26th ult. a 
Berlin, and on the 2nd, 3rd, and 4th inst. at Paris, by M 
Le Verrier. 
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THE LORD OF MISRULE. 


RovGu and boisterous, but unmistakeably merry, were the 
pastimes of times past; our ancestors sang and made the 
welkin ring, though they knew nothing of Sol-fa, and were 
strange to Hullah; they danced not in the solemn mys- 
teries of modern ball-roomism, bi’ vith a right quick step, 
that made the kirtles swing and th. uancers pant for breath ; 
they were social without social science, and played at all sorts 
of games as if they were not ashamed to emulate children 
in their mirth. Marry! they were in thorough earnest 
round a may-pole or a yule log, and kept up Christmas in a 
fashion that would blanch the cheek of nineteenth century 
gentilities. We have some traces left—relics as it might 
be—of old Christmas customs, very feebly representing, 
however, the brave doings of our ancestors, and bearing 
about the same relation to them as a Toxopholite club to the 
merrymen of Sherwood. Among these traces are the ballad 
singers, who, always supposing the police are placid—tell, in 
shrill treble, of “tidings of comfort and joy;” so also are 
the wandering minstrels, who wake us in the night to listen 
to astrain from Verdi, anda popular gallop to wind up with ; 
and so, albeit it is mostly unrecognised, are the charade act- 
ings and singing songs in character—heaven save the mark ! 
What is it when certain members of a Christmas party 
adopt attire improvised from bed-curtains, ladies’ muffs, rib- 
bons, old shawls, and the rest of it, with cheeks berouged, 
and upper lips becharcoaled, to go through strange antics 
to which Eluesinian mysteries were plain? What is it but a 
poor imitation of those merry fellows, the Christmas mum- 
mers, who of old set, not the table, but the house in a 
roar? 

Christmas mummers were, of old, indispensable to Christ- 
mas merriment. Mumm, say philologists, is derived from 


the Dutch momme, or Danish mumme, and signifies to dis- | 


guise oneself with a mask; a mummer is defined by John- 


son to be a masker, or one who frolics in a personated dress. | 


? . . 
Milton alludes to “jugglers and dancers, antics, mummers, | 


iestinn @ ; _mitting the p iety thising such borough 
mimics,” who, in old days, were commonly classed together. | mitting the propriety of disfranchising ich boroughs 


But at Christmas-time it was usual, both at court and in 


the mansions of the nobility, for the whole company to ap- | 


s pear in borrowed characters. These spectacles were ex- 
hibited with great splendour during the reign of Henry 


VIEL; but mumming was practised alike by the lower as 


; well as by ’ iche ‘insane " ore : . ; P ° . « 
y the higher cla: ses, and such persons as could not ) people with vague and indefinite alarms. 
procure masks rubbed their faces over with soot, “ painting | : 
rant says in his Ship of Fools. | Y°* after this noted speech, Lord John Russell was 

, 7 : mm ; . Fe 


| at the head of the reforming party in this country, and 


his visage with fume,” as 
{ v ‘ . . . 
hief amongst Christmas mummers was the Lord of Mis- 
r ile. 
there is alwayes one appointed to make sporte at courte, 
called commonly Lorde of Misrule. whose office is not un- 





Hollinshed, speaking of Christmas, calls it “ that time | 


knowne to suche as have bene brought up in noblemen’s 
houses, and among great housekeepers which use liberal 
feasting in the season.” Again: “At the feast of Christ- 
mas,” says Stowe, “ in the king’s court, wherever he chanced 
to reside, there was appointed a Lord of Misrule, or master 
of merry disports; the same merry fellow made his appear- 
ance at the house of every nobleman and person of distine- 
tion ; and among the rest, the Lord Mayor of London, and 
the Sheriffs, had severally of them their Lord of Misrule, ever 
contending, without quarrel or offence, who should make 
the rarest pastimes to delight the beholders, The pageant 
potentate began his rule at Allhallows Eve, and continued 
the same till the morrow after the Feast of Purification, in 
the which space there were fine and subtle disguisings, 
masks, and mummeries.” 

Such a scene as that which was commonly witnessed at 
Christmas-time in the castles of our old nobility, is repre- 
sented in the accompanying illustration—a Christmas 
picture of a time when 


A Christmas gambol oft would cheer 
A poor man’s life through half the year. 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 
BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 


| On the first of July, 1819, Sir Francis Burdett, for the 


eighteenth time, made his annual motion on the ques- 
tion of parliamentary reform. All that he proposed 
was that the House should pledge itself to take the 
state of the representation into its most serious con- 
sideration early in the next session of parliament. On 
the discussion there appeared 58 members with Sir 
Francis against 153. Amongst the majority was 
found the name of Lord John Russell, who, though ad- 


as were notoriously corrupt, could not support a motion 
that went the length of proposing an inquiry into the 
general state of the representation, because such an 
inquiry was calculated to throw a slur upon the repre- 
sentation of the country, and to fill the minds of the 
In a few 


there was a general impression gone forth that a grate- 
ful nation would elect him dictator for life. Since 
then he has been said mere than once to have politi- 
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cally extinguished himself—a phrase used by thought- 
less writers, who forget that you cannot extinguish a 
certain amount of territory in a territorial system of 
government. At the present time his lordship is not 
decidedly unpopular, and as Secretary for Foreign 
+ Affairs, coming after the Earl of Malmesbury, and re- 
¢ presenting English sympathy with the cause of Italian 
nationality, has a fair chance of becoming, in some 
quarters, a popular man again. 

How has Lord John Russell sunk so low? The 
inquiry is not uninteresting. In the first place, we 
think the essential aristocratic nature of the man has 
something to do with it. To be genial is to be popular. 
Lord John Russell cannot be genial. There is an icy 
tone in his voice and glitter in his eye ; you may work 
for him—you may write for him—you may canvass 
for him—you may shout his praises till you are hoarse 
—and from his lordship you get civil acknowledg- 
ment, scarcely that. It is true his lordship is a liberal 
statesman, but in much the same manner as the Spartan 


abandoned half the privileges of his children, replied 
that he had done so in order that he might preserve for 
them the other half. 


Russell. 
blunders—has alienated his friends, and given encour- 
agement to his foes. 


We have leaders, but where are the led? 
officers, but where are the rank and file ? 
Pitt had a majority to his mind. 


tain gentleman, who shall be nameless, 


“ How Noah and his creeping things 
Went up into the Ark.” 


traders ; but these men belong to the past. 


we 4 . nti Anahi <M 
a . “ s Pie oor Re ie ti 
» teres aon 2 


boasted, exists no longer. 
is right in his own eyes. 


got it. 
was a certain amount of industry. 





| where more so than in the House of Commons. 


Let speaking take care of itself. 








he business, and then if the debate pagses my door, I step 
at out and join it.” We have similar advice from a still 
hie; a: : 

aS 

23 


Ephor, who, when charged by his wife with having 


greater man. When Sir George Murray attempted to 
excuse himself from taking office under the Duke of 
Wellington, on account of his inexperience in public 
speaking, “ Pho, pho!” said the Duke, “do as I do— 
say what you think, and don’t quote Latin.” In ac- 
cordance with the advice of these men, did Lord John 
Russell commence his political career. Had he acted 
more closely in accordance with it his career would 
have been more successful. But when a second-rate 
man attempts the part of a first-rate man, we all know 
what must be the result. It is not then difficult to ac- 
count for the continued decline in popularity of Lord 
John Russell. It is a slander on the public to impute 
it to the fickleness of the people. The people are prone 
to idolatry, and a Lord on the liberal side is irresistible. 
Any electioneering agent will tell you it is almost im- 
possible to beat such aman. Lord John Russell espe- 
cially has little reason to complain; the public have 
borne with him in the most patient manner ; they have 
picked him out of the mud; they have washed him, 
and put clean things on him ; they have patted him on 





Then, again, the days of strong 
government, and of the sway of individuals, is gone by. 
We have | slang. 
It is true 
It is true the way in | 
which the country gentlemen, and rotten borough pro- | 
prietors and representatives, followed that jolly old 

model Whig, Sir Robert Walpole, into the lobby of 

the House of Commons, was enough to remind a cer- | 


It is true that Sir Robert Peel, like a Colossus, bestrode 
the Protectionist Squires, whom he changed into Free- 
Men have | 
lost confidence in the judgment and tactics and wisdom 
of those whom they were wont to call their leaders. 
The individual allegiance to party of which our fathers 
Every man does that which 
\ It was not so when his 
lordship served his political apprenticeship. Then, as 
the scion of the great Whig Duke, he had a right to 
expect public patronage and support, and his lordship 
The stage was clear; all that was requisite 
Everywhere the 
fable of the tortoise and the hare is realized, but no- 
To a 
friend entering Parliament, Wilberforce said, “ Attend 
| to business, and do not seek occasions of display. If 
you have a turn for speaking, the proper time will come. 
I never go out of the 
way to speak, but make myself acquainted with the 


_ the head, and bidden hi: be a good boy and try again. 
| They have repeated these interesting processes over 


Lord John Russell was born a and over again; they have forgiven him seven times, 
political reformer—just as he is a Protestant. It would | and seem about to doso seventy times seven; yet Lord 
never do for the inmates of Woburn Abbey to be catho- | 
licised, and no name is so sacred to the Whigs as that of | hinted that the whole career of England's constitutional 
Then, again, his lordship has made grievous | and historic statesman has been a mistake. 


John is never popular. Indeed, it may be alimost 
Lord John 
is by birth the son of one duke and the brother of 
another. In his youth he associated with the Edinburgh 
| Reviewers, and learnt the quantum sufficit of Liberal 
He has been an unfortunate man through life 
—always hard up—always out of luck. 
novel that did not sell—a history that no one would 
read, 








He wrote a | 


His philosophy was equally worthless, and his | 


poetry—he wrote a drama—was (the word is harsh, | 


but we really can find no other so fitting)—his poetry 
was positively damned. Thus abhorred by gods and 
men, he became a politician, and had a finger in that 
dainty dish, the Reform Bill, by which the people of 
England were deluded and deceived. The only thing 
that can be said of him positively is, that, as it may be 
_ said of the great Bedford Flat, he has the questionable 
merit of being connected with the Bedford family. He 
belongs to the people as Johnson’s friend, Campbell, 
belonged to the Church. “Campbell,” said Johnson, 
“is a good man, a very good man. I fear he has not 
been inside of a church for many years, but he never 
passes one without taking his hat off. That shows, at 
least, that he has good principles.” Lord John omits 
no opportunity of professing proper attacliment to the 
people, whilst the whole course of his political life makes 
that profession doubtful. He serves them in the same 
way as that in which Scrub serves the ladies in the farce, 
when commissioned by them to obtain information as 
to the stranger they had seen at church. He tells them 
he has a whole packet of news. “In the first place,” 
says he, “I inquired who the gentleman was? They 





told me he was a stranger. 


Secondly, I asked what the 
They answered and said, that they 
Thirdly, I inquired what coun- | 
tryman he was? They re plied, ‘twas more than they 
Fourthly, I demanded whe nce he came ? Their 
answer was, they could not tell. And fifthly, I asked 


gentleman was ? 
never saw him before. 


knew. 
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whither he went ? and they replied, they knew nothing and voice. In the name of the prophet—figs! The 
of the matter.” To the people, thus clamorous for re- contrast between his letter and his legislation—be- 
form, Lord John gives as much welcome intelligence tween his speech and his bill—was as wide as that 
as Scrub did to the ladies. He has a whole packet of between Philip drunk and Philip sober; or as that 
reform and retrenchment, if they will but wait; but it between 


is not meant for use. It is never ready when it is : 
i i : ho at her toilet’ 
wanted. He is a Whig, a Reformer, a friend of the hg Sappho | ue ss ae coal “ 


people, an advocate of progress. He does not deny but 
that further reforms might be made—he is very indig- | If Popery be what Lord John said in his speech it 
nant at being suspected of finality ; yet, somehow or was—if it be a curse in every country in which it ex- 
other, it does happen that every attempt made in ists; and if legislation can grapple with it,—then the 
the right direction meets with the most unscrupulous | bill was delusive, and a mockery. Lord John, in his 
opposition of Lord John and the party whom he repre- | speech, complained of synodical action. The bill left 
sents. He does not think much of Mr. Cobden and re- | that untouched. The greatest condemnation of Lord 
trenchment, and arbitration instead of war. He has John’s bill was Lord John’s speech. Disraeli could say 
but a poor opinion of the ballot, he scornfully eschews | nothing stronger against it than what his lordship him- 
household suffrage, and the five points his delicate | self implied. The truth was, to gain a little transient 
stomach cannot abide. Now Lord John’s presence in | popularity, or to draw off public attention from the 
the Cabinet is said to be a guarantee for the carrying of | growing cry for further Financial and Parliamentary 
a Reform Bill. As usual, Lord John is much too late, | Reform, the First Minister of the Crown stooped to a 
He would be a party to no reform when Hume and the | line of conduct of which the veriest demagogue might 
rest were urging him to move wit!) the times, and now have been ashamed. An intense anti-Catholic feeling 
the people have been so often duped and disappointed | was aroused. From almost every county and town— 
by promises of a Reform Bill, that it really seems as if from almost every sect and class—petitions went forth 
they were becoming apathetic in the matter. | expressing burning indignation at the foolish aggres- 
Again, through a long parliamentary life, Lord John | sion of the Pope. To whatever an Englishman is in- 
has been little and spiteful, and troublesome in opposi- | different, he is not to thé growth of the power which in 
tion. In his diary, Tom Moore wrote of his lordship, time past lit up the fires of Smithfield, or the auto da 
that “he was mild and sensible” on a particular occa- | fe’s of Goa and Madrid, or which, even at the present 
sion, but sometimes his lordship has been neither the day, condemns to the degradation of the jail the lover 
one nor the other. Moore regretted that Lord John | of his country and his kind, Under the influence of 
Russell “ showed so little to advantage in society from | that feeling, men steeped in everlasting infamy—such 
his extreme taciturnity, and still more from his appar- | as Titus Oates, or Sacheverell, or Lord George Gordon 
ent coldness and indifference to what was said to him.” | —have strutted on the stage the heroes of an hour. A 
This coolness and indifference, combined with no small | wise Minister would have paused ere that feeling was 
opinion of himself, has often led his lordship into con- | rashly excited. A wise Minister would have consider- 
duct which has made him very unpopular. When in | ed his power of controlling the storm ere he had bidden 
this state, and expelled from office, he has not had | it ride forth. A wise Minister, before he put himself 
strength of mind sufficient to lead him calmly to wait _in collision with a system, the influence of which ex- 
till the nation has called him back to the helm of state, | ists in every land, would have kept for himself a way 
but he has tried all sorts of contemptible manceuvres, | of coming out of the strife victorious. Lord John Rus- 
Never can we forget the appropriation clause which he | sell signally failed in doing this. All that he did by 
carried to unseat Sir Robert Peel, and then abandoned | his bill was to proclaim a weakness it had been easy to 
when in power. Lord John called “the repeal of the | conceal, and to put in bolder relief the magnitude of 
corn laws mischievous, absurd, impracticable, and un- _ Papal pretences and the littleness of Ministerial legis- 
necessary ;” yet his Edinburgh letter in favour of their | lation. His letter was a sham. He but touched upon 
abolition was hastily written and published when he | the surface of the evil, and that in a manner not diffi- 
found that his great rival, Sir Robert Peel, was about | cult to evade. In all its intensity, the evil remains the 
to take steps in the direction of Free Trade. In his | same. “ With our pleasant vices we make the whips 
opposition to the budget of Sir Robert Peel, it is ques- | with which we scourge ourselves.” That Ecclesiasti- 
tionable whether the force of meanness could further | cal Title Bill sealed Lord John’s career as Premier. 
go. Then what a mischievous attempt, on his lord- | To retain office he had to descend from that lofty po- 
“hips part, to acquire popularity was the Durham Let- | sition. Under the Aberdeen Administration be com- 
ter, and how fatal the rebound. Lord John’s “ spirited | mitted a similar mistake. A public system had broken 
“ ‘tT’ certainly led the nation to open its eyes. That a | down; a magnificent army had wasted away. By 
"tnister who had long been suspected of designing to | many an English fireside was it told how in that win- 
ndow the Roman Catholic Church should have writ- | ter there had been, far away, a tragedy done unequalled 
ten Bu h a letter, was very surprising ; but that after in the worst days of official mismanagement, as 
Writing that letter he should have cooled down: that | criminal as any of the Walcheren and other forlorn 
ater roaring like a lion he should have aggravated his | efforts of the past. From one end of England to the 
Voice and roared like a nightingale, was more surpris- other, wherever man met man, whether in the haunts 
Estill. The old adage of “ much cry and little wool,” of fashion or of business, whether at home or abroad, 
“8 never more ludicrously realized. In the name of | there were curses uttered, deep and loud, against the 
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it was known that the first thing required would be the his right hand convulsively clenched, his head proudly 
appointment of the Sebastopol Committee. Of course, thrown back, the outline of his face becomes rigid, and 
that was a vote of censure on the existing adminis- his dwarfed figure expands as if he were a giant. Lord 
tration ; but instead of calmly awaiting the vote, and John is sometimes very happy, as when, in his letter 
endeavouring to defend himself and his colleagues, to the ele-_tors of Stroud, he declared that “the whisper 


RL EA I 








45 Lord John had the littleness to abandon his post, and | of a faction shall not prevail against the voice of a na- 

if to cast stones at the men with whom he had sat at the tion ;” or when, in answer to Sir Francis Burdett, who 

a council-board. Again, in his haste to appear before charged him with the cant of patriotism, he told the 
of the world, he rushed to Vienna, there still further to be baronet there was also such a thing as the recant of | 
7 duped and rendered ridiculous. That his lordship, as | patriotism. One of Lord John’s most celebrated | 
rh he grows older, does not grow wiser, is clear from his speeches is that known as the Aladdin Lamp Speech, | 
ay having had recourse to his old tactics only so lately as | delivered by his lordship in 1819, and which Sir Robert | 
Ve the last session of parliament. Reform was a matter Peel read to the house during the debate on the Re- i 
eo of such vital importance that it could not be trusted in | form Bill, in 1831. “Old Sarum,” said Lord John, } 
ms the hands of the Derby Cabinet ; only Lord John Rus- | “ existed when Somers and the great men of the revo- | 
1 || sell could deal with such a delicate subject. Lord John | lution established our government. Rutland sent as | 
ep moved his memorable resolutions. Lord Palmerston, | many members as Yorkshire, when Hampden lost his | 
Bay and Russell, forgot their ancient feuds and swore | life in defence ofthe constitution. If weshould change | 
sone eternal friendship; the liberal rank and file followed | the principles of our constitution, we should commit | 
* au suit; the Derby administration was ejected ; and asa the folly of the servant in the story of Aladdin, who | 
ne practical result, reform was delayed for another year at | was deceived by the cry of ‘ New lamps for old!’ Our ! 
least. lamp is covered with dust and rubbish, but it has a | 
It may be asked, is his lordship’s oratory of so fas- | magical power; it has raised up a smiling land, not | 


cinating character as for a time to render the House of | bestrode with overgrown palaces, but covered with 
Commons blind to his many faults? By no means. | modest dwellings, every one of which contains a free- | 
Look at him marching into the lobby—frigid, dwarfed, | man enjoying equal protection with the proudest sub- 
and self-complacent. For su™: a man there can be | ject in the land. It has called into life all the busy 
no real enthusiasmn on the part of those who know him. | creations of commercial prosperity. 


Nor, when men 
See him in the House—always equally cold and chill- | were to defend and illustrate their country, have such 


ing, and civil to all around. Follow him to the plat- | men been deficient. When the fate of the nation de- 
form and the hustings, he is the same repellant, unat- | pended on the line of policy which she should adopt, 
tractive Whig. But he has lived for the House of | there were orators of the highest degree placing in the 
Commons, and the House is not ungrateful. To Lord | strongest light the arguments for peace or war. When 
John also is due the merit of having led the House | we decided upon war, we had nerves to gain us laurels 
efficiently in time past. In this respect his tact was | in the field, and wield our thunders in the sea. When 
only equalled by that of his great rival, Sir Robert Peel; again we returned to peace—the questions of internal 
and in knowledge of forms and precedents by many he | policy, of education of the poor, of criminal law, found 
was considered the superior of that distinguished man. | men ready to devote the most splendid of abilities to 
There was really something grand in the aspect of the | the well-being of the community. And shall we change 
House under his leadership. It was a remarkable in- | an instrument, that has produced effects so wonderful, 
stance of the triumph of mind over matter. In a crowd- | for a burnished and tinsel toy of modern manufacture ? 
ed house, at the close of a heated debate, you would see No; small as the remaining treasure of the constitu- 
the smallest man in the House advance to the Table, | tion is, 1 cannot consent to throw it into the wheel for 
and the noise of the House, and the murmur of many | the chance of obtaining a prize in the lottery of revo- 
voices, was hushed and still; the opposition became | lution.” Let me add, that in debate Lord John is 
attentive ; strangers would lean forward their heads; | always a gentleman ; not merely are his sentences and 
peers and diplomatists would hearken. Seemingly care- | phrases indicative of polish and refinement, but he is 
less and slovenly, the speech would be found to contain | always courteous, never flippant, like Lord Palmer- 
the right amount of liberalism to go down with the | ston, nor savage, like Mr. Disraeli. 

back benches; parts here and there are elaborately In one of his numerous works, Lord John>Russell 














polished, and sparkle with a quiet irony which the au- | says, that the House of Commons, while it admires a | 
dience would not be slow to appreciate, nor reluctant man of genius, always gives its confidence toa man of 
to apply. character. It is on his character that Lord John takes 
Lord John has much to contend with. His outward his stand. Character, as we all know, is one of the 
form is frail and weakly ; his countenance sicklied over | most delusive phrases in the English language; one : 
with the effects of solitary communing ; his figure | man may steal a sheep, while another may not look ' 
a || shrunk below the ordinary dimensions of humanity; over a wall. Half the scoundrels that are tried at the 
.: his general air that of a meditative invalid. But Old Bailey were like Redpath, and Sir John Paul, and 
3 within that feeble body is a spirit that knows not how | other men of good character. A good character is the 
4 to cower, an undaunted heart, an aspiring soul. His dernier resort of a man who has little or nothing else ‘ 
| voice is weak, his accent drawling and provincial, his to recommend him. And Lord John Russell certainly 
‘Sie elocution broken, stammering, and uncertain, save ina has made no little capital out of his character, and 
nS few lucky moments, when his tongue seems unloosed, that of the great family to whose history he adds an- 
i : | when he becomes logical, eloquent, and terse. Thenis other very interesting page. Herein is Lord John 
a | : } een a a FR a ET AE —— 
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tussell’s speciality. 
racter. 
ago, and he reaps the benefit of it at this moment. 


He takes his stand upon his cha- 


“ So | 


goes regularly to church,” said Erskine te the Prinee 
of Wales, “he will always be popular,” and Lord John 
has gained much of his popularity in a similar way 
What a man he is for public meetings! 
are Exeter Hall, and the Freemasons’ Tavern, and the 


City of London Tavern, with his name. How amusing 


is that account Mrs. Stowe gives of her visit to his | 


lordship at Pembroke Lodge. “We were received,” 
she writes, “in the drawing-room by the young ladies. 
Two charming little boys came in, and a few moments 
after their father, Lord John. I had been much pleased | 


; 
; 


i 


| 





We should have had Parliamentary Reform had Lord 
He hada good character twenty or thirty years | John Russell never lived ; and the Test and Corporation 


Acts, and the Slave Trade, would have been swept 
long as your father sticks to that ugly wife of his, and | away ipa similar manner. 


These changes are made 
when the time for them has arrived. The statesman 
who carries them is in reality carried by them. He is 


7 merely the servant of the public, and translates, with 
How familiar | legislative enactment, the wants, and wishes, and con- 


victions of the age. Had Lord John Russell realized 


_ this truth, he would never have lost himself by talking 


of finality, as if in this world of eternal change finality 
could be predicated of any onething. Afors janua vite, 
death is the gate to life, is true in politics; reform is a 


| never-ending process. The old Whig view is different. 


It is the man who covers the land with plenty—who 


with finding on the centre table a beautiful edition of | removes evil—who admits the profanum vulgus to a 
the revered friend of my childhood, Dr, Watts's Songs, | | | limited suffrage, and who reaps his reward in the bless- 


finely illustrated. I remarked to Lord John that it | 
was the face of an old friend. He said it was presented 
to his little boys by their godfather, Sir George Grey. 
And when, taking one of these little boys on his knee, 
he asked him if he could repeat me one of his hymns 
the whole thing seemed so Ne 
began to feel myself quite at home.” 

“ Private vices,” says Mandeville, 
public benefits.” 
private virtues public mischiefs ? 
constancy to 


“are frequently 


“ George the Third’s 
his wife and his shoulder of mutton,” 


Examiner, “his taste for regularity and simplicity 
enabled him to plunge us into wasting, unjust, and un- 
necessary wars, 


dined off French dishes at nine o'clock, the people | 


% 


ould have had a lively perception of the depravity 
his politics, and an intimate persuasion of their 
wrongs.” 

I confess that, to myself, Lord John Russell seems 
more an historical than a real flesh and blood at this 
day existing man. His was a name dear to the na- 
tion, and always received with delight, when the men 
and women of to-day played with dolls and marbles, 

nd feasted on indigestible pastry. I remember well 
the almost idolatrous veneration with which he was 
worshipped by reformers, and that large and influential 
class, the Protestant Dissenters, whose unrighteous 
shackles, by means of the abolition of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts, he had been the means of removing. 
In that Lord John was deemed the champion of 
what was much talked of then, civil and religious li- 


cTa, 


berty all the world over. 
‘We have changed (for worse or better ) 
Since the time of Charlemagne.” 
. 
iT have lived to see the House of Commons grow 
restive under his leadership, his followers diminished, 
and the country 


if not weary of. at 
man. 


any rate 


I fear gratitude 


very in- 
dillerent to, the can never bea 
Perinanent state 

pt itio Th ¢ rf t! Le 


irs to ¢ ome * 


term, a sense of thankfulness for fa- 


or rather, that the law of humanity is, 


Had he kept various concubines, and | 


| 
' 


| ings of ages yet to come. But to any man who looks 


'at the core of things, who seeks to know the causes of 


what may seem revolutionary changes, and who re- 


members the influence of an oligarchy, it is clear that 


,| if Lord John had never lived, some other scion of the 
England-like that I | 


noble house of Bedford would have done that. which he 


| has done, and, if of equal industry and devotion to pub- 
lic life, would have formed as material a part of a 


Is not the converse true, and are not | 


| 
| 


liberal cabinet. The conclusion, if not flattering to his 
lordship, is very much so to his lordship’s order, and 


| especially to his family, indicating, as it does, the ri- 
wrote Albany Fonblanque, in the palmy days of the | 


gidity and fixedness of what is called a popular system 


| 
, | of government. 


Tennyson makes Ulysses say, 
“Old age hath yet his honour and his toil.” 


Similar language might be put into the mouth of Lord 
John Russell. He is full of what may be termed, House 
of Commons knowledge. If his lordship has been am- 
bitious, his has been no mean or contemptible ambition. 
His aspirations have all been of an ancient and heroic 
mould. He carries us back to the great days of Par- 
liamentary eloquence. His principles were formed, 
and his habits acquired, and his style fashioned, on 
principles and persons now no longer known. He has 
still around him some of the lustre acquired by contact 
with the Mournfully he anay exclaim, as 
he reviews his diminished prestige ugd fading power, 


immortals. 


“ Much have I seen and known; cities of men, 
And manners, climates, councils, governments, 
Myself not least, but honoured of them all, 
And drunk delight of battle with my peers, 
Far on the ringing plays of windy Troy.” 

In the decline of his lordship'’s reputation there is 

When he trips and falls, the 

and vexation. Lord 

Sydenham declared that his lordship was “the noblest 

man he nad ever the good fortune 

through the old hosts he 
who were proud to call themselves his followers. 


reason for national regret. 
feeling created is one of sorrow 
to know :” and 
led to victory the statesmen 


The 


of the mind, unless, as in O'Connell's public speakers and active politicians in our chief towns 


and cities, who stood by his side on many a platform, 


are rone never©r to return : we wistfully Laze still on the 


when a man has done his work and taken his pluck and ambition and varied fortunes of his lordship. 


uld trouble us no more. It is not the in- 


+} ? . rrey 
ui that makes revolutions. The age makes 
individual 


HOnOUrSs an as an agent. 


The nation cannot but sympathize in his lordship’s de- 
The re 


more as 


when manners and 
uurtly and dignified than at pre- 


cline and fall, Vas a time 


fashions were 
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sent; when gentlemen wore wigs and knee-breeches ; Lechmere started, when a soft voice said, with some 
when ladies did not dance the polka ; when fathers and perplexity in its tone,“ I could see the defects you men- 
sons addressed each other in the most distressingly | tion, but I did not know how to remedy them.” 
respectful language. Lord John, in political life, retains He turned. Instantly his cap was in his hand. In 
something of this grand air, which always tells, just as spite of her plain dress she was so evidently a lady, 
what the actors say about a man who lays hands on a_ and, still more, in his artist eyes she was so lovely. 
woman is a brute, is approved by the gods, who return | His fair face flushed as he said beseechingly, “I had 
home and whop their wives with a double gusto after no idea the drawings were yours, or I would not have 
cheering so virtuous a sentiment. In his character of been so uncourteous.” 

a Roman Senator Lord John is always successful. The “ Nay! there could be no discourtesy,” sie replied : 
strangers in the gallery are always delighted, and no “you would do me a kindness by explaining what is 
wonder, for then the little figure draws itself up to its the fault.” 

full height ; the eye glistens ; the husky voice becomes Art was almost a religion with him, and, when 
animated and tremulous with emotion; his lordship pressed, he pointed out the errors most conscientiously. 
looks boldly round on admiring back benches, defiantly She listened eagerly to his clear explanations, seeming 
to the well-filled ranks of opposition in front, and you | to understand his instructions with wonderful quick- 
would swear that he was at least six feet high. | ness. ‘To compensate himself for his uncompromising 
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HARRY LECHMERE'’S LOST LOVE. 


BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT, 
AUTHOR OF “ DEERBROOKE PARSONAGE,” ETC. 


“Can you really give me no more for my drawings ? 
It is so little, that I have to work very hard to gain a 
few shillings after I have paid you for the materials.” 

The warm-hearted little shopkeeper looked quite 
distressed. 

“I would give yeu more, Miss, if possible, but, 
though I allow myself:the smallest profit, 1 find it diffi- 
cult to get the drawings off my hands. If you would 
take a few lessons from a first-rate master, I could offer 
you much more, and you would reimburse yourself for 
the outlay very soon. The gentleman who bought that 
mill the other day, said he had never seen so great pro- 
mise combined with such inexperience, and he is one of 
the best judges in London. I am sure, if you take my 
advice, you will not regret it.” 

She shook her head sadly. “ I cannot afford it at 
present at all events. Will you give me some paper 
like the last, for I have none left?” 

At this moment there darted into the shop a young 
man with laughing blue eyes and a bright smile on his 
fair face. 


“ Ah, Parkins, you falsest of men!” he exclaimed: | 


“ where are the colours you promised me so faithfully ? 
I have a moment of inspiration, and the vision will 
have fled before I can embody it.” 

“ I am very sorry, Mr. Lechinere,” said the colour- 
man apologetically : “ I have been so busy that I quite 
forgot. As soon as I have got this paper I will give 
them to you.” 


Though a nod showed his willingness to wait, the | 


new-comer was evidently too restlessly active to remain 
quiet for this brief period. 

“What an exquisite bit of colouring,” he exclaimed, 
taking up a painting from the counter, “ but this sha- 
dow is wrong—too opaque and dark. This view is 
capital too, but the perspective is faulty.” 

Parkins had been making energetic signs, but they 
did not seem intelligible, for they had not had the in- 
tended effect of stopping these criticisms. So Mr 


criticisms, he concluded by prophesying great things 


for her when experience should second her natural 
talent. 
| Parkins now chimed in: “ Just what I was saying 
before you came, Mr. Lechmere. A few good lessons 
_ would work wonders.” 
“ They are so very expensive,” she murmured, more 
to herself than to them. 

The young artist had been examining her as closely 
as he could without annoying her. He would carry 
| away in his memory all those beauties, if possible. So 
he catalogued each charm ; the delicate, classical pro- 
_ file—the eyes of the darkest grey, overshadowed by long 
curling lashes, which ever and anon swept her cheek— 
the glossy brown hair—the cheek pale, but with a skin 
s0 exquisitely fair, so purely transparent, that the want 
of colour seemed a beauty rather than a defect—the 
scarcely parted lips of the tenderest rose, around which 
played a sinile, pensive and almost melancholy —the 
graceful neck—the slender hand, and form slight, but 
rounded till every line was beautiful. 

As he gazed, a sudden plan occurred to him. He 
turned to the fair, shy lad of fourteen or fifteen, who, 
from his likeness, was evidently her brother. 

“ Do you draw also?” he asked. 

The boy coloured as he replied, “ Sometimes I copy 
_ Margaret's paintings, but I cannot get on without being 
shown, and I do not like to take up her time.” 
“T see you would like some lessons too,” said Lech- 
mere, smiling: “I have thought of a way for both your 
sister and you to obtain them without expense. I am 
beginning a painting for which her face would suit 
| admirably, and if she will sit to me, I will give you 
| lessons in return.” 
A look of pleasure came over her face, but it was fol- 
lowed by one of doubt, and a faint flush tinged her fair 
| cheek. 

= Neither of us would be indebted to the other.” 
said Lechmere, to anticipate a possible objection : “ your 
sittings would be of use to me, and my lessons to you. 
It would be a fair exchange.” 

Still she looked embarrassed. 

“Ah! she hardly feels sure what I require of her,” 
thought Lechmere, and he made a fresh attempt. 

“ My studio is only a few yards off, so if you do not 
mind waiting, your brother can go with me nuw to 
see the place, and the rough sketch of my subject, or he 
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can call any day before six,” he said, handing to the 
lad his card. 

He coloured, and drew himself up slightly, as he 
took it, for their not having this small necessity of so- 
ciety reminded him of their fallen fortunes. 

“Thank you,” he said: “I will go with you now, 
Mr. Lechmere, for that I see is your name—ours is 


Anstey. Margaret can make up her mind about your 
offer while we are away.” 

“TI accept it now,” said Margaret Anstey, for the 
artist had removed her grounds for hesitation : “ But I 
do notwish to incur an obligation, so you must promise 
to let me know when my sittings are no longer of use 
to you, that our lessons may cease at the same time.” 

An hour was fixed for the first lesson the next day, 
and they parted. 

Cheerily Lechmere whistled as he painted away at 
the canvass on his easel. He had stocked his palette 
with the colours he had sought at Parkins’; and now, 
under his rapid pencil, the sunlight seemed to sparkle 
more brightly through that leafy covert. 

Soon the lively measure grew more plaintive, and 
by degrees the flute-like sound died away. 


to be overcome at first? If you were a man, I would 
not advise you to become a painter, though you have 
talent well worth cultivating, but your brother has 
GENIUS, and he must succeed.” 





Six months passed away, but Lechmere had not yet 
told Margaret that he found her sittings no longer of 
use. So she came regularly to the studio, and sat with 
admirable patience. Still she wore the same kind 
aspect—still the same pensive smile, with its tinge of 
sadness. And Lechmere sketched again and again 
those lovely features, till he had by heart every linea- 
ment. He never regretted now that she was not more 
brilliant, more sunny. That ethereal beauty grew upon 
him ; it gained an influence over him, which softened 
and subdued him strangely. 

Charles Anstey quickly became devoted to his mas- 
ter. Shy and shrinking at first, Lechmere’s genial, 





“How lovely she was,” he murmured ; “ yet she | 


looked very pensive, if not sad. Poor thing! I fear 
she has trials of some kind. So beautiful and so young, 
she ought to be gay.” 


quickly dismissing these ideas, strangely sombre for 
him, he resumed his lively melody. 

Punctually the next morning the Ansteys were in 
Lechmere’s studio. Margaret, who looked still more 
lovely now her bonnet no longer concealed her beauti- 


ful head, nor her mantle the slight but rather stately | 
form, took the position he wished with a grace that | 


charmed him, and sat most patiently. 

They were asilent party. Margaret seemed plunged 
in thought. Lechmere gave all his attention to the 
sketch, which, he felt, failed to do her justice, and 
Charles Anstey drew steadily from the plaster cast be- 
fore him. He had told Lechmere that he preferred 


+) 


could do. 


After a time, Lechmere laid down his pencil, and | 
said,“ Ah! that is better, but hardly what it should be. | 
But I must not fatigue you, Miss Anstey, by a longer | 
sitting. After you have rested a little, you shall have | 


your lesson, if you please. And now let us see what 
you have been about.” 


raking up Charles's paper as he spoke, he saw not 


hiy two sketches of Hercules, but also likenesses of 


himself and Margaret. The lad had not liked to in- 
errupt him while he was so absorbed, so he had occu- 
pied himself as best he might. 

“ These yours!” exclaimed Lechmere : « and you 
ty you are untaught! Why, they are wonderful! You 


ould be one of us—what say you ?” 


Che lad’s eyes glistened, but he turned to his sister 
Evidently it was to her he looked 


ined i : 
instead of replying. 
r ty 1s ‘ 
* COUNnSeL In any emergency. 


: le it not sadly up-hill work ? ” 


) ex 


she asked. 


an artist has a hard fight for it,” he replied ; 
t occupation is there without many difficulties 


| for her drawings, and held out hopes of a further in- 
° . . . | 
He put his own precept in practice himself, for | 


happy manner soon gave him confidence, and inspired 
him with an affectionate admiration, which he showed 
plainly enough. He had taken Lechmere’s advice, and 
was preparing himself for his profession with an ardour 
that made his progress rapid. 

Margaret, too, found that she was herself reaping 
ample benefit. Already Parkins offered her larger sums 


crease. 

How Lechmere got on may be seen by an extract 
from a paper noted for that personal gossip, about men 
brought at ail before the public, that is such a wide- 
spread and growing nuisance in these days. 

“ Mr. Lechmere is another young artist who, always 





igures to landscapes, and had been directed to make | 
asketch of the head of Hercules, to show what he | 


meritorious, has made a decided step m advance. Nor 
is this improvement due to mere increasing dexterity 
in some mannerism ; he has very wisely, it seems to us, 
struck into a new field. Formerly we have laughed 
with him, now we must weep with him. ‘ Bereaved’ 
and ‘ The Captive’ are both, at first sight, painful sub- 
| jects, but they are not revolting, like some we have 
| already censured. 

“In the first, we have an interior (admirably paint- 
ed), with a grey-haired old cavalier lying lifeless, having 
fallen probably in defending his castle for his king, as 
two of the Ironsides are visible in the anteroom. Bend- 
ing over her parent is a lovely girl, with her face so 
sad that one’s heart aches for her. 

“The other picture takes us to the sunny Mediter- 
ranean, with a vessel becalmed on its sleeping waves, 
while not a cloud mars the intense blue of the sky. 

But if Nature is peaceful, men are not, for scattered 
arms and the body of an English sailor strew the deck, 


The 








on which are thronging grim, turbaned men. 
good ship is in the hands of pirates. 

“In the midst of these ruffians stands a fair young 
girl, with her eyes raised prayerfully to heaven. Her 
hands she cannot raise, for cutting into her soft, white || 
arms are ropes binding her to the mast. Cantheyfear || 
such a feeble enemy, or is it a precaution against her 
seeking a grave in those cold depths to escape a worse 
| fate? 

“Now may be seen why we said the subject was 
painful at first sight only. While his companions are 
still in security, one of the pirates wears a look of dis- 
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may, for his eye has just fallen upon two bvats creeping 
round the point. There is no escape from those manly 
English arms, now tugging at the oar, but soon to wield 


rescue is at hand. 

“In both works we notice that the girl is the same, 
and having found such a lovely model, the artist did 
well not to rove. That face has haunted our dreams ; 
and here we rejoice in our anonymity, or we might be 
poaching on the manor of some fierce spirit. 
as we have shown, Mr. Lechmere has chosen graver 
subjects for his pencil, we can venture to assert that he 
is no less happy. Both his change of style, and bis 
great progress, are probably owing to the influence of 
that powerful motive, a passionate love—for his art.” 

“ Yes, I do love her,” said Lechmere, after a growl 
at the reviewer's impertinence, “ but does she return 
my love? That is the momentous question, and I can- 
not answer it very confidently. She seems so calm, so 
uninfiuenced by any earthly passion, as if vowed to 
heaven. Well, I will try my chance, for this uncer- 
tainty is terrible.” 

An hour later Lechmere was standing pale and sad 
by Margaret’s side. He had sent Charles across to 
Parkins, and, during his absence, urged his suit, alas! 
without success. 

“Is there no hope for me?” he asked. 
“ None,” she replied, so unhesitatingly that he ceased 
to plead, 

“Could you not see my love for you?” he asked 
reproachfully ; “ why did you not check it ere it grew 
so strong ?” 


she said sadly: “ Love is a forbidden thing to me, and 
I did not even think of it. 
such safeguard.” 


told him her secret if she could. 
retain our friendship.” 
done. 


this.” 


It was a hard task, but he had given her the right 
to command him, and he must obey. 


Hush! here is Charles! 


the cutlass. Your prayer is answered, fair damsel, for | 


Though, | 


“I only saw that you were very kind to us both,” | 
I forgot that you had no 
He made no inquiry, for he knew she would have 
“Forget what has passed, then,” he said: “let us 
“It cannot be,” she said gently: “after learning 


your feelings towards me, I cannot come here as I have 


Do not let him know | 


Ansteys’ house, and his steps lingered, for there was a 


| vague pleasure in being near Margaret, and he might 
even catch a glimpse of her. Often had he accom- 
_ panied Charles to the door, but never had he entered it, 
even before his avowal of love to Margaret. They lived 
_ in strict seclusion, on which none might intrude. 
| Hark! what was that he heard? Shrieks and fierce 
| yells as of a wild beast, but amidst the confusion came 
| plainly to the lover's ear that cry for help in the voice 
of his mistress. 

Hurriedly he tried the door. . It was fast. 

He glanced keenly upwards—one look took in the 
whole situation. 

A lamp overhung the entrance, and with a leap and 
a swing he was on the iron bar supporting it. Another 
wild clutch and he had seized upon the balcony. 
Quickly he stood upon it, and before him was the open 
| window, for it was a hot summer day. 

He entered, and what a sight met his eyes! 

A woman, a fiend rather, with glaring eyes and 
'hideous grin of rage, was crouching over Margaret, 
grasping her slender throat till her face was livid. 
Charles was vainly trying to rescue his sister ; of what 
use were his puny efforts? 

With a cry of horror Lechmere sprang forward, and 
seized those murderous arms as in a vice, till the fell 
clasp was loosened. Now the fury turned upon him. 
She could not shake off his hold, but in spite of his 
efforts her face neared his. Already he felt her warm 
breath, and saw her gnash the teeth which would soon 
be tearing his flesh. : 

At this moment, a grim, hard-featured woman hur- 
ried into the room. With a stout strap she pinioned 
the arms of the madwoman, who instantly lay helpless 
as an infant, but yelling with impotent rage. 

Lechmere was now bending over Margaret, who 
_ quickly opened her eyes. 
“Ts she hurt?” was her first eager question. 
“What! that monster?” exclaimed Lechmere: 
|“ How could even a madwoman have the heart to hurt 


you?” 








“Hush!” she said mournfully: “she is my sister.” 

He shuddered. This then was the obstacle to his 
happiness—this was the life of sacrifice to which she 
| had doomed herself. 


| He could not speak, but stooping he kissed her pale 
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Ilis voice did not tremble as a little later he ob- 
served to Charles,“ The critics have noticed that all my 
girls’ faces are alike, and I must give them greater Sar gage 
variety. 


cheek and hastened from that dismal house. 


You remember my promise to your sister, so 
her lessons are to cease. With you it is different ; you 
are my friend, are you not? and you will not refuse a 
favour from me which after all costs me nothing.” 

So they parted -and Lechmere felt that al] his gaiety 
of heart and hopeful vivacity could not dispel the 
that fell upon him. 

Charles, who came to the studio and worked dili- 
gently as ever, saw that something was amiss. Great 
as was his curiosity, he asked no questions; his sister 
and his friend did not think fit to confide in him, and 
he felt they must have good reasons for their silence. 


An hour later Charles came into Lechmere’s studio. 

“Ts Margaret suffering ? was she hurt at all?” he 
asked eagerly. 

“She is quite well, though shaken. She says ] may 
tell you our story,” replied Charles. 

Lechmere signed to him to proceed. 

“Three years ago we (that is, my father, Margaret, 
Ellen, and I, for my mother died when I was born) 
were living on a fine estate in Westmoreland, which 
had long been in our family. A Mr. Dacre, the son of 
one of our neighbours, was constantly in the house, and 
after a time he propose d to Margaret, who refused him. 
That evening we heard a shot fired on the lawn, and 
all rushing out we found Dacre lying in a pool of blood 
with a pistol in his hand. 


gloom 


One evening Lechmere was walking along a street, 
which ran at right angles to that in which he lived, 
and nearly opposite his dwelling. 


lle was passing the He spoke a few words, up- 
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rim 2 ' | 
on Mrs. S.C. Hatt, in her Midsummer Night’s Eve—a | Bayle’s Animal Biography, we read: During a severe |; 
fairy tale—has introduced the above incident : A storm | storm in the winter of 1789 a ship belonging to New- | 
ur- ‘ had arisen on the Irish coast, the vessel struck on a | castle was lost near Yarmouth, and a Newfoundland 
ned (ff rock, the crew and passengers were in danger, and | dog alone escaped to shore, bringing in his mouth the | 
less 7 would have been lost, had not a large Newfoundland | captain's pocket-book. He landed amidst a number of | 
dog on board established communication between the | people, several of whom in vain attempted to take from 
whe vessel and the shore by means of a rope. Mrs. Hall | him his prize; the sagacious animal, as if sensible of || 
may have heightened the story in telling it. Artists | the importance of the charge which, in all probability, | 
who handle pens or brushes are prone to a little ex- | was delivered him by his master, at length leapt fawn- 1 
ore! aggeration for the sake of effect, but the main outline | ingly against the breast of a man who had attracted | 
hurt may be safely assumed to be founded on fact. Such | his notice among the crowd, and delivered the book to | 
incidents, where such sagacious animals as dogs are con- ‘him. The dog immediately returned to the place 
er.” cerhed, are within the bounds of probability. Cases | where he landed, and watched with great attention for 
his @ equally wonderful may be met with. In that amusing | all the things that came from the wrecked vessel, se- 
ahe book, for we considered it such in our young days, | curing them and endeavouring to bring them to land. | 
pale braiding Margaret with her cruelty, and fell back dead. | him all. He has saved my life, and if I can do no 
Ellen threw herself upon his body, and when we forced more, I will give him ny confidence,’ ” | 
h ‘t from him she was raving mad. We learned from Now Lechmere knew the motive of her conduct, | 
her incoherent words that she loved Dacre, though we | Margaret becaine even dearer to him if possible. He | 
udio. : had no suspicion of it tillthen. The shock killed my | saw that death alone could remove the barrier, and the | 
"he @ lather, and nearly broke Margaret's heart. She had | wretched maniac would not improbably outlive them l} 
brought, though so innocently, a violent death upon | both. | 
may @§ one human being, and insanity upon another. Still “Poor dear Margaret,” he said: “no wonder she | 
re, the siste r she loved SQ) fondly now bore her u shrank from the very thought ol love. W hat a life for 1} 
: | of which you saw proof to day. My father’s | her to lead! It is terrible.” | 
yaret, | illairs were in sad confusion, and we were left with a 
born) ] ittan e; but whatever we had to deny ourselves = \ 


which Gilen has had every comfort she could enjoy in her 


About a week later Lechmere was sitting in his | 
son of tched state; there is no hope of her recovery, and | studio one night, brooding over his hapless love. He || 
e, and eae she requires constant care. Her ke per fell asleep this | heard the clocks strike twelve, one, two, but still he 
1 him. anernoon, ¢ verpowered by the heat, and you know | sat there. Why should he lie down on his bed, when 
n,and fm What an escape we had from a fearful tragedy. Mar- | sleep would not come ¢ 
hlood | garet knew you saved her. for she did not faint till the Suddenly through the still night arose the terrible 
is, up- ; ‘40C¢r was over When I came out, she said,‘ Tell | ery of fire. He threw open the shutters, 
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point, near at hand, were rising heavy wreaths of smoke 
with a lurid glow as they reflected the flames beneath. | 
And ever and anon leapt up sharp tongues of fire. 


“It is in Peel Street,” said Lechmere, and leaving - 


the house he hurried to the spot. 
That vague fear was realized—it was the Ansteys’ 
house. 


“Have they escaped?” he inquired eagerly of a 


policeman, who with several strong men was trying to | 


force the door. 


“ No, Sir,” was the reply : “they have not shown at 
all yet. I have not discovered the fire three minutes. 


It is at the back of the house, but I never saw one so | 


sudden ; it seemed to come from everywhere at once.” 

Now a window opened high up, and a voice cried, 
“Ts there a fire escape?” 

“Not yet,” answered the policeman: “I have sent 
for it and for the engines.” 

“T am below, Charles,” 
Margaret awake?” 

“T went into her room when I woke, but she was 
not there. She must have gone down the stairs, but 
they are on fire now and I cannot pass.” 

“Tie your sheets together and fasten them firmly to 
the bedstead,” cried Lechmere again. “ You have no 
time to lose.” 


shouted Lechmere: 


Close at hand there were lying some building mate- 
ria!s, and pointing to them Lechmere said, “ Raise that 
beam, some of you. Here, I will help. 
this door open.” 

A swing, a crash, and bolts and bars gave way. 
He sprang in and two or three after him. 


First they came to a parlour, next to a room with | 
two beds, on one of which a woman was sleeping, and | 


he saw she was the keeper. 
uttered a groan. 

“She has been drinking 
while I try the stairs.” 

Charles came in just in time to hear these words. 

“And where is Ellen?” he asked anxiously. 

As he spoke a hideous laugh, a chuckle as of 
a vengeful fiend in the room above, fell upon their 
ears, 

Lechmere and Charles looked at one another. Each 
saw the same horrible suspicion in the other's face. 

Without a word they hurried to the stairs, but the 
stinoke and flames drove them back. 

“I hope you have knotted the sheets firmly,” 
Lechmere, “ for I must go up by them.” 

Soon climbing hand over hand he reached Charles's 
room. 

Margaret was not there, neither was she in the next 
room, which from its feminine knicknacks he 
must be hers 


He shook her, but she only 


he said; “carry her out 


said 


knew 
Almost in despair he looked down the 
stairs where the fire was raging. Through the dense 
sinoke he caught a glimpse of something white lying 
there. 

In an instant she was in his arms, his Margaret. 

She was insensible, he saw, but oh! thank Heaven, 
the cruel flames had not reached her. 

“T have found her, Charles,” he shouted : 
fire escape come ?” 

“ Not yet,” 

There 


was the reply. 
was no time to be lost. 


o 
“is 


We must have | 


“ has the | 


The smoke was 


rolling into the room till he could hardly breathe, and 
the floor was already becoming hot. 

“T must trust to the sheets,” muttered Lechmere, 
“though the weight will try the knots.” 

Tearing down a curtain from the bed, he bound 
| Margaret firmly to him so as to leave his arms free. 
| Then he commenced the descent, feeling as if his arms 

were being dragged from the sockets by the weight. 


looked up. 

The madwoman was standing at the window he 
had just left. She deliberately struck a match and set 
fire to the curtains. 

Then her eye fell upon him and his dear burden. 
With a yell of fierce delight she held to the sheets her 
lighted match. 

Swiftly the rope glided through his hands, and a 
score of arms broke their fall just as the blazing coil 
fell in their midst. 

Just opposite was a lamp with glaring lights of red 
and blue, and the chemist stood at his open door, 
There Lechmere bore her, and laid her on the sofa in 
the little room behind the shop. 

How beautiful she looked! The rich tresses fell 
| upon her white neck—her gently parted lips almost 
smiled—her eyes-were closed, but on her cheek, little 
more pale than its wont, lay the long dark lashes. 

Lechmere could almost fancy she slept the calm 
and happy sleep of youth and innocence, so peaceful 
_ and lovely did she seem. 
| But the chemist in a hushed voice said, “She has 
| not suffered, for the smoke rendered her insensible— 





but life is gone for ever.” 

And Lechmere on his knees, passionately kissing 
_her pale lips, felt from their chill that those dire words 
| were too true. 
| He was alone in the world. 





| 
| In a studio at Rome, a group of English artists was 
assembled. They were all young men; and, quaintly 
dressed and quaintly bearded, they were lounging with 
all the careless freedom of their tribe, while they gos- 
siped idly. The arrival of fresh visitors, the under- 
taking or completing of new works, the scandal of the 
English colony, and, above all, the doings of purchasers, 
were gaily and sometimes even wittily discussed. 

“Whom do you think I have just left?” cried a 

_man, who now joined them: “an old friend of yours, 
Ley cester.” 

“How can I tell?” drawled the handsome dark- 
eyed man thus appealed to. “ You are tiresome, Sin- 
clair, with your puzzles. Carry Minever, if I must 
guess.” 

“ Hark to Ladykiller!” said Sinclair with a laugh. 
“It was Lechmere, who came last night.” 

| “What, langhing Lechmere, happy Harry, as we 
used to call him at old Gamboge’s? Is he as overpow- 
eringly lively as he was?” asked Leycester, actually 
aroused, even to the point of taking hjs cigar from his lips. 

“No, he is gloomy enough now. It is a terrible 
story,” replied Sinclair. 

“What is it? Teil it us by all means!” 
in chorus. 


was shouted 





A cry of horror arose from the crowd, and he | 
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Briefly he related that tragedy. 

“ Poor fellow!” sighed Leycester: “I will go and | 
see him to-morrow; the sight of an old friend may 
cheer him a little.” 

“Take care then how you touch the wound, for it 
is still very sore,” said Sinclair. “ You will see some 
things worth looking at. He has improved wonder- 
fully since we painted together, and he has a friend 
with him, quite a boy, who will beat us all some day, I 
fancy.” 

That gay set soon found that Harry Lechmere was 
not to be cheered by all their efforts. He shunned all 
society but that of his youthful companion, who was 
clad in the same deep mourning, and wore the same 
sorrowful look. 

Harry Lechmere and Charles Anstey could sympa- 
thise with one another, for their hearts were in the 
same grave. Careless of all beside, they devoted them- 
selves to Art, their friendship, and that memory. 








DANTE TO PEATRICE. 





SHOEBLACKS IN THE PROVINCES. 


Mr. Recorder Hill, of Birmingham. In his late valuable 


charge, he congratulates his audience on the decrease 


of crime which is manifest all over the country. To 
the large class who tell us that this decrease is to be 
attributed solely to the increased prosperity of the 
working classes, he replies that is not so, inasmuch as 
the working classes, in prosperous times, give way to 
habits of intemperance, and that, as we all know, is one 
of the most wide-spread causes of crime. What then 


_is the cause of this decrease? Mr. Hill says, the estab- 
lishment of Reformatory Institutions, 


It is true the 
number of inmates in these institutions is not large, 


| not more than two thousand, but then these two thou- 


sand consist chiefly of the ringleaders,—the bad boys 
who make yielding boys bad,—the sickly sheep, as Dr. 
Watts says, who infect the flock and poison all the 
rest. When they are shut up in Reformatories, not 


merely are they kept from crime, but those whom they 





oe 


I GAzE upon thy lovely face, 
My lady chaste and kind, 

And mark the gentle, modest grace 
That shows thy perfect mind. 


When with a sweet and modest love 
Thy fragrant lips I see 

Join’d in a dear embrace, to prove 
A cordial sympathy, 


I envy not, but silent stand, 
Trembling, I know not why ;— 
God never made a thing more grand 

Than maiden purity. 


When others praised (and praises flow 
Spontaneous from the heart 

Of all who gaze upon thy brow, 
So beautiful thou art) 


Thou heard’st, but in humility 
So graciously art drest, 

The temper'd radiance of thine eye 
No conscious worth confest. 


As if an angel from the skies 
Should come witli starry face, 
Thou showest to our wondering eyes 
A miracle of grace. 
Gazing on thee a joy serene 
lows streaming o'er the heart, 
More than they know who Have not seen 
How beautiful thou art. 


The breath of flowers, soft music's vo 
The songs that wake the 

Make not my fainting soul rejoice 
Like thy sweet words of love. 


grove, 


As a fair spirit gliding by, 
Hidden in holy thought, 
1 uy accents move, and tremblingl y 
I sigh, with love o’erfraught.—W. K. 


| members of society. 


| the country. 
reader accept the following narrative. 


would have led astray are preserved from their malig- 
nant influences. Of a similar beneficial character 
with Reformatory Institutions, are the shoe-black bri- 
gades, by means ofe which the young Arabs of the 
streets are caught up and trained to become respectable 
In London, we have found this 
to be the case, and we rejoice to find it is the same in 
As an illustration of this truth let the 


All travellers on the Great Northern Railway, on 
their journey from London to Edinburgh, remember 
looking down on the black spires and ancient walls of 
the fine old town of Newcastle. It is a considerable 
port, the birth-place of Collingwood, of Lord Eldon, and 
Lord Stowell. It is a county in itself, has numerous 
communications by railway, and is the centre of the 
great northern coalfield. It is governed by a mayor, 
fourteen aldermen, forty-two councillors, In the time 
of Edward I. a parliameut was held there, and since 
1295 it has rejoiced in two members. According to 
the latest census the population of Newcastle was 
87,774, chiefly engaged as shipbuilders, coal-miners, 
and in the coal trade generally. As an index to the 
wealth of the place, let us add, that the assessed taxes 
are £14,961, and that the real property paying income 
tax is of the annual value of £250,802. Fine limbs, 
and magnificent heads, have these Newcastle men ; 
they come of a conquering race; the best blood of 
Saxon, of Roman, of Dane, of Norman, flows in their 
veins. Familiar were they, in old time, with fire, 
famine, and slaughter; under their lofty battlements 
the burghers have hurled defiance on hostile Scotland, 
and have thrown back the tide of civil war. Parlia- 
ment and king have shaken, with thundering cannon, 
its frowning walls ; Oliver, a guest, and Charles, a cap- 
tive. have ridden under ite grim gateways. Later 
still, daunted by its ready guns, the Pretender and his 
Highlanders faltered and turned aside. But worse 
foes are in Newcastle at this day ; the sons and daugh- 
ters of ignorance, and vice, and crime—young outcasts 
ready for any devil's deed. Well, in Newcastle, a phi- 
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We all know, and honour highly for his works’ sake, 
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lanthropic lawyer, Mr. Edward Glynn, has taken these 
young outcasts in hand, and his narrative, printed for 
private circulation, has just been placed in our hands. 
We publish part of it for two reasons ; in the first place, 
as a confirmation of the universal experience of all 
practical philanthropists, that these young outcasts 
can be made just as decent members of society as 
Smith or Brown; and secondly, as an example to gen- 
tlemen all over the land. 
Mr. Glynn happens to be on good terms with In- 
spector Clincher. The latter says he knows a sharp 
boy who wants to get into a Reformatory, but can't, 
because he has never been convicted. Will he do for 
a shoeblack, asks Mr. Glynn ; Inspector Clincher thinks 
he will. Accordingly, in a day or two, Joe makes his 
appearance. Joe was rather an unpromising subject. 
A round bullet head with a rough shock of hair, face 
deeply pitted with the small-pox, shambling gait, and 
hang-dog look, were not very promising. His clothing 
was a master-piece of ingenuity. Everything depended 
on one button—if that gave way, the boy stood naked 
as when he was born. In a few days, Joe was rigged 
out in the costume now so familiar to the Londoner. 
Poor Joe, at first, had terrible struggles to undergo. 
Other street vagabonds resented his desertion from the 
ranks of the Bohemians, pelted him with stones, broke 
his blacking bottle, called him opprobrious names, and 
hooted or mobbed the first daring individuals whom his 
solicitations had induced to lift their boots to the 
public gaze. One brute, worse than the worst of the 
vagabond class, put his foot on the box, and when the 
poor boy went on his knees to brush his boots, kicked 
the shoeblack in the face, and then rushed into the rail- 
way station, and went off by the starting train. This 
became too much for endurance, and the protection of 
the chief constable was invoked. He took the matter 
up, appealed to the bench of magistrates, and orders 
were issued that the police should aid and defend the 
infant movement. The boys found, also, an auxiliary 
in an unexpected quarter,—the “cabbies” came to 
their assistance, and every cab-stand was a place of 
refuge for the persecuted members of the new body, 
who now mustered three, having added to the original 
shoeblack two brothers, fine smart lads of respectable 
descent, who had been abandoned to the mercies of 
the world by an unworthy father, and had “ walked 
the unions” ever since, doing, from time to time, in 
the large towns, a little shoeblacking on their own ac- 
count, People now began to wonder where these red- 
coated boys came from, spoke to them in the streets, 
asked them questions, and gave them small donations. 
Mr. Glynn and his friends soon found that many peo- 
ple were disposed to assist ° seldom a day passed that 
the Inspector did not bring home a crown or two in 
his pocket, and an occasional half-sovereign dropped in. 
A respectable, motherly woman, who kept a cook-shop, 
undertook to board and lodge the boys; the little bed- 
room over the shop, though the access was up a lad- 
der, was clean, and the beds, though homely, were 
better than the paving stones of the gas-yard, partly 
sheltered from the rain by the hot wall of the retort- 
house. The idea had taken root and flourished. A 
well-known inhabitant of the town, whose son was se- 


cretary to the Ragged School, announced his willing- 





— 


ness to receive subscriptions. A committee was form- 
ed, and they found to their amazement that they had 
founded an institution. The number of boys increased 
to six, and three beds were crowded into the little 
room. Day-room they had none but the police-station, | 
where some of the inmates, now willing, had been © 
unwilling visitors. The chief constable and the sti- | 
pendiary magistrate good-naturedly winked at the © 
boys coming “home” to the station, the boys’ boxes 
were paraded in the morning as regularly as the po- 
licemen’s lanterns at night, and the “reserve men” 
ruled the scraps of waste paper for the boys’ copy- 
books as if they had been bred up to the business. 

Nothing astonished Mr. Glynn so much as the good 
behaviour of the boys, and the manner in which they 
stuck to their stations, at first. The change in their 
appearance he was prepared for—the magical trans- 
formation produced by the few trifling articles enumer- 
ated by Doctor Kitchener, “ food, clothing, air, exercise, 
and sleep,” to say nothing of soap and water; but the 
change in their habits was amazing, and of their coun- 
tenances not less so. The half-sullen, half-defiant look, 
the sense of insecurity which made them bring up their 
arms over their faces, when spoken to, as if they appre- 
hended ill-usage from every stranger, disappeared, and 
they now had a bright and trustful expression. Much 
of this was due to Inspector Clincher, who knew his 
subjects, and chose them well. One day, in a Com- 
inittee of Ways and Means, the Inspector proposed an- 
other candidate for admission. “This boy,” said he, 
“is the cleverest young thief in Oldminster, and has 
just been discharged from prison for stealing the con- 
tents of the poor-box in the Catholic Chapel. He is 
a master thief,” said the Inspector; “I want to take 
his man, who is a fine sharp boy, and I know it is no 
use taking one without the other, for these young 
thieves do so cling to each other. They know no one 
else, poor things, and it’s natural they should.” 

Enter an amiable-looking, fair boy of fourteen, and 
a little shrimp of twelve, with a fine broad forehead and 
an eye full of drollery and fun, though rather cowed by 
the Committee—these were the master and the man. 
Nothing else for it, but to make the boys sleep three in 
a bed, and admit them. “If I can save these two 
boys,” said the Inspector, “I shall save myself a mon- 
strous deal of trouble for some years to come, and the 
borough will save some hundreds of pounds.” The 
“inaster” is now “ under boots” at an hotel, after hav- 
ing been promoted for good conduct to the dignity of 
a non-commissioned officer, and taking the command 
of the force as serjeant ; the “man” is as full of tricks 
as a monkey, tumbling, “ bending the crab,” and walk- 
ing on his hands, as “ recreations in the intervals of 
business,” and petitions strongly to be apprenticed to 
travelling circus. 

Down a narrow lane in Newcastle, there is a small 
court, flanked on one side by what once was a good 
house. The cornices in the two upper rooms, and the 
wide staircase, which was protected by a handsome 
baluster in walnut wood—till a printer, the last tenant, 
pulled it down,—bear testimony that the place was, it 
its best days, highly respectable. The shoeblacks, no¥ 
numbering twelve, became occupiers of this mansion. 
It was a great stride when the Committee got a houst 
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of their own, with a table and two forms for the boys | _ charge of his own work as their friend, the Inspector ? 


to sit at in the kitchen, and twelve iron bedsteads in | _ And so he was installed in the management, and took 


the two rooms up-stairs. 
of relaxation, 
beds and bedding, nailed up the pegs to hang the boys’ 
clothes on, and did other odd jobs; and the first night | 








| 


The detectives, in their hours | up his residence in the house. 


This did not suit the views of some of his superiors, 
and he received notice to quit, under pain of suspension. 
Why, the Committee never knew. But so it was. The 


that the dozen of poor outcasts from the streets were all | Committee thought that he was very well employed, 
in bed, in comfort and cleanliness, such as they had | nipping crime in the bud, instead of waiting for the 


never before known, tears were detected in the eyes of harvest ; 


but the V igilance Committee, to whom be- 


a detective, as he looked upon the row of well-known | longed the administration of the borough police, thought 


faces, and thought of what they had been, and what | otherwise. 


they were. 

“One Sunday night,” says Mr. Glynn, “I gently | 
pushed open the front door to go in. I heard a deep | 
voice reading aloud with good accent and emphasis, 
and at the risk of eaves-dropping I paused to listen. 
My ears were struck with the words of Scripture. The 
inner door was partly open, and through the few inches 
which stood ajar I beheld a scene which alone amply 
repaid me for any time and trouble I had devoted to 
bring it to pass. Near the end of a long table which | 
projected from the wall, under the gas-light, stood In- | 
spector Clincher, with a Bible in his hand; opposite 
was one of the sharpest of the Jetective officers, and 
ranged on each side of the table, in dead silence, with 
eager faces, were the shoeblack boys, devouring with 
eyes and ears the words of the sacred volume: “ For I 
was hungered and ye gave me meat, I was thirsty 
and ye gave me drink, I was a stranger and ye took 
me in, naked and ye clothed me, I was sick and ye 
visited me, | was in prison and ye came unto me.” I 
was startled, and well I might, to hear such words from 
a policeman to a squad of young thieves. 
to interrupt the service, and, if I must confess it, some- 
what abashed, I remained on the threshold till the 
chapter closed. “Let us pray,” said the Inspector, 
solemnly, and adozen poor children fell on their knees, 
and repeated after their self-constituted spiritual in- 


Christian supplication long strange to their lips. 1 
never heard anything more impressive in a church. 
This seems a better plan than letting the thieves alone 
till they are old enough to be taken to prison, or, per- 
haps, to strangle the men who might be their bene- 
factors,” 


“RE very medal has its reverse,” say the Italians: 


and, of course, all did not go smoothly with the Com- 
mittee, They found that among the boys they had 
picked out of the streets there were some they could 
take nothing of. The first dismissed was a sort of 
hero amongst the street boys. “Sir Colin” was the 
name he bore amongst them, and he had all the daring, 
MT tne 


bad none of the prudence, of his namesake. An- 
er OY Was sent to the County Hospital, until, by the 
Care of! the house surgeon, he 


racted by sleeping 


qt? 


was cured of bronchitis, 


on staircases, and lying out on 


wet flags all night in the rain. Then there was a mu- 
' ny! Finding that the system worked well on the 
a ‘€, 8ome of the Municipal Council who could see a 
it farther into the future than their neighbours, 
Ffanted the committee the occupation of a house, the 
rty of the borough, at a nominal rent, while the 

, mittee furnished in a rough way the kitchen and 
ry. Who so proper, they thought, to take 


As soon as it was known amongst the boys 


that the Inspector was about to leave them, they first 
crowded about him to beg him to remain, and finding 


| 
| 
| 


| 


i 


this of no avail, became completely demoralised ; and 


one night, at bedtime, broke into a riot and insisted 


upon being let out to walk to some Fair, many miles 
away. The dragoon was present, so he called out the 
military, in his own proper person, and quelled the riot 
without bloodshed, by locking the door and putting the 
key into his pocket. The lads howled themselves 
hoarse and then went to bed. The next morning a 
court-martial was held. The serjeant was reduced to 


the ranks, one of the rioters had his good-conduct stripe 


cut off his jacket, and the third was expelled the force. 


_ It was not many hours before the boy who was expelled 


prevailed on the other two to leave. 


Unwilling | 


way. 


| to grapple with. 


| late 


This was “a 
heavy blow and great discouragement,” as the serjeant 
was the younger of the two brothers mentioned above, 
and had succeeded to the vacant office on the elder 
having obtained a respectable situation. The Com- 
mittee could not see this lad go to ruin, and kept their 
eyesonhim. Through the kindness of a large railway 
contractor, they got him on to the works of a new rail- 
Of five boys dismissed, one remains in the town, 
the hospital patient. The others have disappeared, 


' some to earn an honest living, some to end their days 


in the hulks. The poor lad has been seven times in 


‘the hands of the police in four months, the first for 
structor the words of the evening prayer—words of | stealing bread, the last for picking pockets. 


| hand, the Committee have clothed and equipped and 


On the other 


apprenticed to the sea nine boys, who will turn out 
smart, active sailors, instead of smart, active thieves 

and have placed six others in the way of maintaining 
themselves. The “master” thief is now providing for 
himself by honest labour, and the “man’s” younger 
brother, aged ten, has joined the shoeblacks, and earns 
as much, or rather more, than any boy on the list. The 
brother of the “master” was too old and too far gone 
A short time since, he came, for by no 
means the first time, into the hands of the police, and 
was locked tp in a cell with three or four others. The 
Inspector passed the grated window where the poor 


wretches were caged like wild beasts. “I’m very, 
very hungry, Mr. Clincher,” said the prisoner, “ will 
you send me some bread.” The inspector stopped to 


listen to his request, 
(on 


“How's my brother getting on dy 
being informed of his brother's 
good conduct. n. dirty face brightened up, and 
turning to the companions of his misery, he said, “* Look 
now! Had there been such a thing when I was 
I Ae never have been here! tut it’s too 
And he turned away from the grating. 

eldest brother of the 


he continued. 


his wa 


there. 
his age, 
now.” 


family was at that mo- 


ment in the police cells of the borough of Sunderland, 
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and his sister in Newcastle gaol. Yet at this moment, 
writes Mr. Glynn, we are thrown on our backs, and our 
infant institution in danger of shipwreck, because the 
Vigilance Committee will not grant us an hour or two 
in the week of Inspector Clincher. Let us hope that 
when the Vigilance Committee read this interesting nar- 
rative of Mr. Glynn, of whom we now take leave with 
regret, they will alter their minds. 








A GROWL. 


I aM not in the best of humours. The wind and wea- 
ther of the last few months have been bad enough to vex 
the temper and destroy the patience of a saint. 


if 


| prejudices, and trample on some corns. 


[ wish | 


the papers would write a little more about reforms at | 


home, and not trouble themselves about the Emperor 
of the French. I wish country gentlemen, when airing 
their vocabularies at agricultural dinners, would not 
talk so much of our friends across the water being de- 


sirous to avenge the disgrace of Waterloo, as if there 


were any disgrace to France, after having been a match, 
single-handed, for all Europe for a generation, in being 
compelled to succumb at last. 


foul to make that ancient city, as regards red tapeism 


and diplomatic quarrels, as great a nuisance as Con- | 


stantinople is now. I wish Mr. George Augustus Sala, 
with that wonderful talent of his for imitating Dickens 
and Thackeray, would quite forget there were such 
gentlemen in the world, and write independently of 
them. And I[ wish the little essay ists, who copy Mr. 
George Augustus Sala, and are so very smart and face- 
tious by his aid, would either swim without corks, or 
not swim at all. ‘Thank heaven, none of them are per- 
manent, and most of them speedily sink down into 
limbo. Where is the Jdler? Where is the 
Train—in spite of the monthly puff of it, by its pro- 
prietor and editor, in a certain illustrated newspaper ? 
dead. 


dead. 


Where -ure the gaudily-covered miscellanies, 
and other light productions of this class? if not dead, 
why on every second-hand book-stall in London, in 
vain seeking a sale at half price, and dear at the money. 
But the spirit of which they are the symptom, of which 
they are the outward and visible sign, lives. 
you take up one of these books, you know what is 
coming. But after all, why quarrel with these butter- 
tlies, who, at any rate, have a good conceit of them- 
selves, if they have but a poor opinion of others ? 
Fontaine tells ofa mother ly crab, W ho exclaimed against 
the obliquity of her daughter's crait, and asked whether 
she could not walk staiclhit ? The young crab pleaded, 
very reasonably, the similarity of her parent’s manner 
of stepping, and asked whether she could be expected 
to walk differently from the rest of the fainily t 

This fable throws me back on general principles ; 
our writers—our preachers—our statesmen are fearful, 


and tremble at the appearance of originality. ‘The 


ave 


overr il 5 us all, society is strong, 


ek } ' me 
juentiy weak, We have no patrons now, ht, 
stead, W we a mob. Attend a public meeting 
j \ 38 UJ most applauded, is the man most 
’ & 


and the individual is 


given to exaggeration. Listen to a popular preacher,— 
is he not invariably the most commonplace, and in his 
sermons least suggestive, of men ? When a new periodi- 
cal is projected, what care is taken that it shall con- 
tain nothing to offend, as if a man or a writer were 
worth a rap that did not come into collision with some 
In describing 
sume ceremony where beer had been distributed, a tee- 
total reporter, writing for a teetotal public, omitted all 
mention of the beer. This is ridiculous, but such 
things are done every day in all classes. Society exer- 
cises a censorship over the press of the most distinctive 
character. The song says, 


‘* Have faith in one another.” 


I say, have faith in yourself. This faith in oneself 
would go far to put society in a better position than it 


is. A common complaint in everybody's mouth is the 
want of variety in individual character—the dreary 


monotony we find everywhere pervading society. Men 
and women, lads and maidens, boys and girls, if we 
may call the little dolls dressed up in crinoline and 


| flounces, and the young gentlemen in patent leather 


I wish we would be | 
content with trading with China, without sending am- 
bassadors to Pekin, and endeavouring by fair means or | 


Civilization is a leveller of 
the most destructive kind. Man is timid, imitative, 
and lazy. Hence, it is to the past we must turn, 
whenever we would recall to our minds how sublime 
and great man in his might and majesty may become. 
Hence it is we can reckon upon but few who dare to 


boots, such, are all alike. 


stand alone in devotedness to truth and human right. 


Directly 


Most men are enslaved by the opinions of the little 


clique in which they move; they can never imagine 


that beyond their little circle there can exist anything 


that is lovely or of good report. We are the men, and 


_ wisdom will die with us, is the burden of their song. 


We judge not according to abstract principles, but con- 
ventional ideas, Ask a young lady, of average intelli- 
gence, respecting some busy hive of industry and in- 
telligence and life. “Oh,” she exclaims, “there is no 
society in such a place.” Ask an evangelical church- 
man as to a certain locality, and he will reply, “Oh, it 
is very dark, dark indeed ;” as if there was a spot on 
The 
dancing Bayaderes, who visited London some fifteen 
years back, were shocked at what they conceived the 
immodest attire of our English dames, who in their 
turn were thankful that they did not dress as the Bay- 
aderes, All uneducated people, or rather all unreflec- 
tive people, are apt to reason in this way ; orthodoxy 
is ny doxy—heterodoxy yours. 


this blessed earth where God's sun did not shine. 


But we English, espe- 
cially, are liable to this fallacy, on account of our in- 
sular position, and the reserve and phlegm of our 
national character. Abroad people travel more, come 
more into collision with each other, socially are more 
equal, Wecan only recognise goodness and greatness 
in certain forms. People must be well dressed, must 
be of respectable family, must go to church, and then 
they may carry on any rascality. Sir John Dean Paul, 
Hlence it 
is society stagnates—such is a description of a general 
So. 


Redpath, and others, were types of this class. 


law, illustrated in all history, « specially our own. 
crety invariably sets itself against all great improve; 


ments in their birth Society 


rives the cold shoulder 


to whateve r has litted up Lie | 


juman race—to whatever 
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Our judgment is not our own, but that of other people. 
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| has illustrated and adorned humanity—to whatever has | meeting in Exeter Hall, anda live lord in thechair, At 
|| made the world wiser and better. Our fathers stoned | Oxford the example of an individual, Dr. Livingstone, 
i the prophets, and we continue the amiable custom. | has created a generous enthusiasm. A society was 
l| 


We think what will other people think? our first ques- 
tion is not, Is a course of action right or wrong? but, 
What will Mr.Grundy say? Here is the great blunder 





of blunders. John the Baptist lived in a desert. “If | 


I had read as much as other men,” said Hobbes, “I | 


should have been as ignorant as they.” “When I be- 
gan to write against indulgences,” says Luther, “I was 
for three years entirely alone ; not a single soul holding 
out the hand of fellowship and codperation to me.” 
Milton, Wordsworth writes, “his soul was like a star 
and dwelt apart.” 

The great original thinker of the last generation, 
John Foster, actually fled the face of man. What a 


life of persecution and misrepresentation had Arnold of | 


Rugby to endure, and no wonder, when we quote against 
the conclusions of common sense the imaginary 
opinions of an imaginary scarecrow we term society. 
This deference to the opinion of others is an unmitigated 
evil. 
chances are that society is on wrong side, as nen 
of independent thought and action are in the minority, 
and even if society be right; it is not from a desire to 
win her smile or secure her favour that a man should 
act. It is not the judgment of others that a man must 
seek, but his own; it is by that he must act—by that 
he must stand or fall—by that he must live—and by that 
he must die. All real life is internal, all honest action 
is born of honest thought; out of the heart are the 
issues of life. The want of exercising one’s own under- 
standing has been admirably described by Locke. It 


so; the day labourer in a country village has commonly 
and notions have been confined to the narrow bounds 


ol a poor conversation and employment; the low me- 
} ° ° . 
chanic of a country town does somewhat outdo him— 


Of | 


In no case is it a legitimate rule of action. The | 





were opened, a public meeting was held, and the most 
renowned men of the day—the Bishop of Oxford and 
Mr. Gladstone—lent to the meeting not merely the at- 
traction of their presence, but the charm of their ora- 
torical powers. The result is a very small collection, 
and a talk of sending out six missionaries to christian- 
ise Africa. When societies are formed there is no end 
to the absurdities they are guilty of. Just think of the 
men of science at Aberdeen all rushing over hill and 
dale to Balmoral, where they were permitted, not to 
converse with majesty (that were too great an act of 
condescension), but to have lunch in an apartment of the 
royal residence. Then again, what murmurs were there 
at Bradford because, at the close of the meeting, the 
younger members of the Secial Reform Congress were 
not permitted to dance the polka. If old Columbus 
were alive now a new world would never have been 
discovered. We should have had a limited liability 
company established for the purpose. A board of lawyers 
and merchants and M.P.’s, as directors, would have 
been formed. Some good-natured newspaper editors 
would have inserted some ingenious puffs,—the shares 
would have gone up in the market,—the directors 
would have sold out at a very fair rate of profit, Co- 
lumbus would have made one or two unsuccessful voy- 
ages—the shares would have gone down—the com- 
pany would have been wound up—and no western 
continent with its vast resources would ever lave been 
heard of. I like the old plan best; I like to see a man. 


‘If I go into the House of Commons I hear of men, 
is that, he says, which weakens and extinguishes this | 
noble faculty in us. “Trace it, and see whether it be not | 


| Canning. 


but a small pittance of knowledge, because his ideas | done so, depend upon it we should never have heard 


somewhat too much talk of men is there; on one side 
of the house Pitt is quoted, on another Fox, or Peel, or 
If Pitt and Fox and Canning and Peel had 


their names. It is a poor sign when our statesmen 


get into this habit; it is a mutual confession of inca- 


porters and cobblers of great cities surpass him. A | 


country gentleman who, leaving Latin and Learning 
in the University, returns thence to his mansion-house, 
and associates with neighbours of the same strain, who 
relish nothing but hunting and a bottle; with these 
alone he spends his time, with these alone he converses, 
beyond what claret and dissoluteness inspire. 
patriot, formed in this happy day of improvement, can- 
not fail, as we see, to give notable decisions upon the 
bench at quarter sessions, and eminent proofs of his 
skill in politics, when the strength of his purse and 
party have advanced him to a more auspicious situa- 
on. ©° © To carry this a little further: here is one 
ed up in the zeal and infallibility of his own sect, 
and will not touch a book, or enter into debate, with a 


son that w7! question any of those things which, to 
Mm, are sacred.” 


y » 


People wonder now-a-days why we 
Men 


‘nnot trust to themselves; todo that requires exercise 
' the understanding. 


; 
uave 


s0 Inany societics—the cause is the same. 


A man must take his opinions 
>hec in do no battle with the dev 


gies Sh ata 
vil iti; Ss 
ive 


4h association formed to aid him—a public 


and can away with no company whose discourses go | 


Such a | 


pacity, of inability to act according to the wants and 
necessities of the age. They quote great men to hide 
their littleness. They imagine that by using the words 
of great statesmen they may become such, or at any 
rate get the public to note them for such themselves, 
They use the name of Pitt and Fox as corks by means of 
which they may keep afloat. Well, I must fain do the 
same; while I rail against custom I must e’en follow 
her. 

“He seems to me,” said old Montaigne, “to have 
had a right and true apprehension of the power of custom, 


who first invented the story of a country-woman who, 


having accustomed herself to play with and carry a young 


calf in her arins, and daily continuing to do so as it 


‘custom is 


grew up, obtained this by custom, that when grown to 
a great ox she was still able to bear it. For, in truth, 
treacherous schoolmistress. 


a violent and 


She by little and little, slyly and unperceived, slips in 


the foot of her authority, but having by this gentle 
and humble beginning with the benefit of time fixed 
and established it, she then unmasks a furious and ty- 


ranical countenance, against which we have no more 


the courage or the power 80 mu h as to lift up our eyes, 


We see it at every turn forcing 


and ¥ jolating the rules 
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of nature. Usus efficacissimus rerum omnium magister. 
Custom is the greatest master of all things.” | 

And now I finish with a fable. A knight surprised 
a giant of enormous size and wickedness sleeping, his 
head lying under the shade of a big oak. The knight 
prayed to heaven to aid his strength, and lifting his 
battle-axe dashed it with all his might on the giant's 
forehead. The giant opened his eyes, and drowsily | 
passing his hand over his eyes murmured, “ The falling 
leaves trouble my rest,” and straight he slumbered 
again. The knight summoned his energies for another 
stroke, again whirled his axe in the air, and furiously 
dashed it to the utter destruction of the giant's scull. 
The latter merely stirred and said, “ The dropping 
acorns disturb my sleep.” The knight flang down his 
axe and fled in despair from an enemy who held his | 
fiercest blows and his vaunted and well-tried might 
but as falling leaves and dropping acorns. Reader, so 
dol. My hardest blows shall seem but as leaves and 
acorns to the giant with whom I am at war, and would 
fain destroy. 


BREAKING UP. 


_old Montaigne, and few wiser men ever lived, “ mothers 


BREAKING up—what a pleasant sound! I fear in 
school circles it is the one event looked forward to 
directly tiie half-year commences. I am sure it was 
in the days when I was young. The teachers, and 
schoolmasters, and mistresses, were only too glad to be 
rid of us, and it was with equal pleasure we saw the 
last ofthem. I believe now-a-days schools are better 
managed ; that they are generally carried on by people 
who take a real interest in the happiness and improve- | 
ment of those committed to their charge, and that boys | 
and girls find the path of learning more attractive, | 
more strewn with flowers, than was wont to be the case. 
No wonder that most of us who are elderly have such 
miserable associations connected with school days ; the 
bulk of professional educators were persons who took to 
education because they could find nothing else to do. 
It was a mode of life taken up with reluctance; and 
often with struggles of mortified pride, and generally 
in a state of mind the most unfavourable for its success- 
ful prosecution. With numbers it was meant to be a 
resource only temporary, and as a means of getting 
something better. With such it was a mechanical | 
routine performed when the thoughts were far away. 
Their meditations, their hours of freedom, were spent in 
a brighter world, their business received little of their 
energy and affection, it was a drudgery needful for a 
supply of food, an intellectual treadmill from which one 
day they were to be free. To many, alas, so long as 
they lived that day of freedom never came, and on they 
went with hearts heavy with sorrow, and seared, and 
soured with disappointment. Alas for the youth thus 
trained! young children intrusted to such training had 
much to contend with—small chance had they of be- 


coming what men and women ought to be. “ Even | 


the lowest standard of education,” wrote the late Mr. 
Lalor in his admirable Prize Essay on the subject, 
“cannot be realized by such instructors. The merest 
intellectual culture cannot take place without thought ; 


little gentle satire to schoolmasters and schoolmis- 


up we have given on the opposite side denotes a model 


mechanical routine will teach nothing but mechanical 
routine; thought can alone excite and develope 
thought. But far less can moral education be accom- 
plished. The highest work of man, to enlighten his 
brother man and to elevate his moral being, must have 
the mind's entire force of thought and passion concen- 
trated upon it.” 

Thank Heaven, we have hada school reform. The 
Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge, under 
the presidency ofthat universal genius, Lord Brougham, 
led the way ; others followed; Mrs. Ellis took in hand 
the ladies; Mr. Charles Dickens the boys; while the 
great William Makepeace Thackeray administered a 


tresses alike. English schools have remarkably im- 
proved within the last twenty years. Dr. Arnold did 
wonders at Rugby ; and among the schoolmistresses of 
England, there are many ladies by birth and breeding 
who have consecrated themselves with a devotion almost 
saintly to the care of the young, and can often under- 
stand and sympathize with, and develope, a child’s heart 
and head better than the mother herself—who, with all 
her natural love for her offspring, may not have the 
requisite patience and true insight. “ Mothers,” says 


are too tender, and their natural affection is apt to 
make the most discreet of them all so over-fond, that 
they can neither find in their hearts to give them due 
correction for the faults they commit, nor suffer them 








to be brought up in those hardships and hazards they 


ought to be. So there is nothing like a good school for | 


either boys or girls. Cowper would not write now as | 
he did in his Tirocinium : 


* Survey our schools and colleges, and see 
A sight not much unlike my simile. 
From education, as the leading cause, 
The public character its colour draws ; 
Thence the prevailing manners take their cast, 
Extravagant or sober, loose or chaste : 
And though I would not advertise them yet, 
Nor write on each This Building to be Let, 
Unless the world were all prepared to embrace 
A plan well worthy to supply their place, 
Yet backward as they are and long have been 


To cultivate and keep the morals clean H 


(Forgive the crime), I wish them, I confess, 
Or better managed, or encouraged less.” 


And surely—if we may believe our artist—the breaking- 


school, where the teachers are really such, and where 
the taught have not been slow to teach. It is evident 
they have been good girls all this half—that they have 
got on with their French, and their drawing, and their 


= 


history, and all the other histories, and graphies, aud | 


onomies, and ologues, for which young ladies are 








famous now-a-days. Many of them are, I dare say, as 


accomplished as Aurora Leigh. Hear her catalogue of | 
graces and accomplishments : ; 


“T learnt the collects and the catechisms, 
I learnt my Complement of classic French, 
And grammar also, a little algebra. a little 
Of the mathematics— 
I learnt the royal genealogies, 
Of Oviedo the internal laws 
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Of the Burmese empire. 

I learnt much music; fine sleights of hand, 

And unimagined fingering, shuffling off 

The hearer’s soul through hurricanes of notes, 
To a noisy Tophet, and I drew costumes 

From French engravings, Nereids neatly draped 
With smirks of simmering godship—lI wash'd in 
From nature landscapes (rather say wash’'d out), 
I danced the Polka and Cellarius, 

Spun glass, stuffd birds, and modell’d flowers in wax, 
_] read a score of books on womanhood, 

To prove if women do not think at all, 

They may teach thinking (to a maiden aunt, 

Or else the author), books demonstrating 

Their right of comprehending husbands’ talk 
Where not too deep.” 


Well, if with all this—and in spite of all this—the 
subjects of this training come to be Aurora Leigh—we 
will not quarrel. There is time for that yet. In the 
mean while let them dance, and sing, and play school as 
well. The vacation has commenced, indeed here we 
are in the hall, flys and cabs are now getting ready to 
drive up to the door to take them to their homes, or to 
the station that leads there. Papa and mamma, bro- 
ther and sister, perhaps some one else, are * waiting. 
Girls, sing and play merrily, |. me, sweet home— 
for there is nothing in the world so sweet as home ; 
if we enter it feeling that outside of it we have done 





scene, the leave-takings, the oddities, the disagreeables, 
and extravagances among our fellow-travellers, would 
be only to attempt what has been so well done again 
and again. , 

How angularities and asperities seem gradually to 
sinooth off, and soften down, in the course of the jour- 
ney, till one begins to congratulate oneself on one’s 
company ; how sour visages, ensconced, at first, behind 


_ fortifications of daily journals, begin, after a few miles, 


to emerge and descend to a consciousness of kindred 
humanity ; till, having achieved an interchange of the 
several barricades, universal peace and amity are 
established—these are matters known to every travel- 
ler, from Bow to Bagdad. 

Also how, on the experience of tunnels, notes are 
compared, watches consulted, time and length calcu- 
lated, and friendly advice given, relative to closing the 
windows, &c. &e. 

Touching the said tunnels, one curious fact is 
noticeable, the strong smell of spirits almost inva- 
riably pervading the carriage soon after entering into 
darkness; for which no cause is discoverable in the 


unconscious faces which so anxiously regard one an- 


our duty, and that inside of it there is joyous welcome | 


and luxurious rest. 








DOWN AMONG THE FACTORIES. 


BY A LADY. 








ALTHOUGH it is a fault, into which we are all too 
apt to be betrayed, to imagine that anything which in- 
terests ourselves must be equally absorbing to others, it 
las its opposite error, by which we cannot but think 
the world is often deprived of much that might both 
amuse and instruct—the supposing that those things, 
with which one chances to be familiar, and which, there- 
fore, claim little of our attention, are equally so to 
others ; by whom, in fact, many matters, to us of every- 
day occurrence, would be received as interesting and 
novel, 


This idea has haunted us repeatedly, during a men- 


we at last resolved, with the reflection that there may 
possibly be others in alike position to ourself, to whom, 
a few months ago, the subject would have certainly 
been attractive. 

_ We shall not pretend to depth or finish, most liter- 
ally this is but a “ sketch 
facts.” 

Statistics so overflow—all who desire know so well 
where to seek them : 


? 


, : ;” a jotting down of our own 
in} Tressions of ” 


from these (except in some par- 

lar cases) and from all party matters we abstain. 

entiquari: in remains and ancient belongings we 

disturb not the dust ; our business is with the present. 

That is to say, no farther back than the July of 

_— 8, when for the first time we took our downward 
fp cht among the factories. 


lo 


(yf 


ell ‘ . . 
tell about the start from the bustling terminus, 
ribe the constantly recurring groups of such a 





other, as we emerge into open day. 

Sunshine bathed the roofs of the great city as we 
quitted it, early morning sunshine; and the green 
hedges, and the golden harvest-fields, poppy-gemmed, 
literally smile on us, as we speed fast and faster 
on, leaving it far behind. 

Faster now, and still the same bright panorama of 
meadow, farm, and river, green hedges and harvest 
land. Asa poet among us says —‘ Fields of the real 
cloth of gold, where the kings Plenty .and Industry 
shake hands.” 

We have passed Peterboro’, and gossipped of its 
cathedral; and pretty Grantham, reminding one of 
toy-box villages of long ago—with its houses, clear 


_red and white and blue, its gravelly roads, and small 


| shady gardens ; 


fal discussion relative to the present sketch, on which | 


| contrary to your own inclination : 


that rise dark and rugged against the sky, 


and are on again full speed, 

And now the corn-fields are no longer golden-ripe, 
no more the ruby poppy decks the hedgerows, which 
have lost their vivid and luxuriant green; you begin to 
feel you have left summer behind you, and such of your 
fellow-passengers who have not made the journey 


| before join in exclamation at the backwardness of the 


harvest. 

- Getting out for refreshment, and gladly to stretch 
your cramped limbs, you find it singularly cool, and 
hasten to avail yourself of the rug, which you had 
been persuaded into encumbering yourself with, quite 
but a greyer mantle 
is now interposed between you and the sun that shone 
so brightly when you quitted home this morning. 

Soon the green hedges quite cease, and in their 
place are the stone fences, so strange to unaccustomed 
Some, of the solid block, iron clamped, but 
most built up of roughly-hewn brick-sized pieces, piled 
breast high, without mortar. 

We are passing whole regions of black desolate 
moors, looking as if they had never known the foot of 
man; stretching away to the wild Yorkshire Hills, 


eyes. 


and in 
whose clefts lie the drifted snows of March yet unmelt- 
ed, so to lie, might well till winter shall 


one wlieve, 
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add to the store, so stern and cold and dreary is the 
scene, though grand, as we all agree—the ladies with a 
shudder—and some tell of Jane Eyre, and Wuthering 
Heights, thereby connecting these in the mind ever- 
more with stone fences and bleak Yorkshire Hills, not 
inappropriately. 

We have passed a black hole steaming with smoke 
and slush, repugnant to every sense; and, learning it 
is Sheffield, wish we had looked more curiously, and 
console ourself with a promise of an early visit, and 
now with increasing interest view the varying land- 
scape, which, though it has wholly lost the luxuriant 
softness of the journey’s commencement, is wild or 
beautiful in turns. 

Broad streams, swollen by the heavy rains, rush 
down from the hills, and gush through woods, and 
along rocky channels; brawling and tumbling over 
weirs, in foamy torrents, to reservoirs below; where 
man’s ingenuity awaits them to turn all to his own 
purpose, for from such resources the neighbouring 
towns are supplied. 


—. 


Leaving the terminus at which we have arrived, 
the chief thoroughfare lies straight before us. 

Piccadilly, with its Infirmary, its statue groups, its 
fountains, and handsome massive lamps, is really a fine 
street; and while we have smiled at those of our Man- 
chester friends who, in the pride of their native town, 
have equalled this place with our Charing Cross and its 
Square, we could readily admit the justice of their 
admiration. 

It has been said that a Londoner-born can never 


forfeited all possibility of such knowledge, and in the 
pride of our metropolitan extraction had imagined the 


provincial city. 


extreme resemblance to London—at least of a particu- 
lar part. 





We have joined in all the enthusiasm due to a first 
sight of the beautiful Stone Valley, with its quiet 


village nooks, and clumps of noble trees, meandering | 


paths, and distant hills, with the ribbon-like streams 
varying their dark surface. 

Now we fly on more swiftly, at a speed almost 
terrific, remembering that this is the most critical por- 
tion of the journey : but we have loitered of late, and 
our entry must be made with something of éclat. 

Our fellow-passengers begin to arouse themselves. 
The initiated inform us of our whereabouts, a hasty 


toilette is performed—caps exchanged for hats,— 
bonnets set right,—cloaks smoothed, and robes 
shaken. 


Eagerly looking out, on either side, we see waste 
grounds, rough and uneven, stagnant marshy pools, 
here and there a plot of cultivation, a row of cottages, 
an unfinished building. The roads and pathways are 
black, they are in fact covered with ashes, largely em- 
ployed here for the purpose. 


And now a dense grey cloud hovers in the air, and | 


we glide in, over house-tops, looking down upon sky- 
lights and leads, and dirty water tanks, and, far below, 
the busy, narrow, sweltering streets. 

Now, on every side, towering over all, our eyes en- 
counter high narrow brickwork buildings, tapering to 


the skies ; each pouring forth a dense cloud, each the | 


staff of a black banner, which, surging out, uncoils and 


spreads, and mingles with its fellows, into that grey | 


mass that shuts out the setting sun. 

- More of them, as we glide in, more on every side. 
Countless as the trees of the forest, as the masts of the 
distant fleet. Signs of ownership, and wealth, and 


power, great as forests ever yielded, or armed fleet ob- | 


tained. Signs of endurance, misery, and suffering, 
greater than fleet or forest ever witnessed. 

Churches there are, and halls and _ institutions, 
powerful for good and improvement, but these outnum- 
ber all. 

Our journey is ended, the day is drawing to a 
close, whose dawn we saw in London; we are among 
the chimneys of a great town, which proudly owns it- 
self only second to that. 


bourhoods of Cannon and Thames Streets. One is ever 
expecting to come upon the more fashionable and easy- 
| going promenades—which one does not. 

Unless it be Tuesday or Saturday (the former 
the great market and exchange day, the latter the half 
holiday) ladies form the exception in the bustling 
meditative throng. 
| Oxford Street are not; the ribbons and silks, which do 
| break up the monotony of the tweed-mixtures and 

straw hats, have an air of business too, and the narrow 
streets with their dingy warehouses, sweating packers, 
loaded lurrys (i.e. waggons), seem to frown on the very 
footsteps of the fair beings for whom so many of the 
busy brains and brawny frames are toiling, into 
whose laps these gloomy mines pour out their stores of 
wealth. 

But as we proceed, the peculiarities of the great 
town strike us. The lurry, which takes the place of 
almost every form of cart that throngs our London 
streets, approaches the nearest to the brewer's dray, but 
is stronger, heavier, and longer in form, the horses 
being some of the finest creatures we have seen any- 
| where. * 
At every turn we meet these, lumbering along, a 
_ times blocking up the narrow streets, laden with bales 
of cotton bleached and unbleached, or roughly-packed 
masses of the raw material, on its way to the mills. 

You notice, too, with surprise the extensive use of 








of business, trade, and refreshment. Many of the bet 
dining-rooms, frequented by merchant millionaires, ar 
below the pavement, no idea of inferiority attaching 
_ to such a situation as with us. 

Newspaper and reading rooms—sellers of cloth and 
household stuffs—more especially of remnants, or, # 
they are here called, “ fents,"—nay, bread, buttet, 
cheese, and milk shops, in fact every calling alike, find 
their livelihood below the level. 

It is no uncommon sight to see ladies, bent on a bar 
gain, descending the steps to these cellar-stures, it being 


Ear aires 46> duchaatlbtnante staaeeadinciake eaceaiiea teat deken ae ta 


know the sensation of pride and wonder which the — 
first sight of the country’s capital cannot fail to excite; 
for our own share we are perfectly content to have © 


feeling must be all the other way on visiting any | 
But our impression on entering Man- — 
chester for the first time simply was surprise at its | 


Its lofty warehouses, with the cranes, bales of | 
| goods, and packers, the hurry to and fro, the business- | 
like aspect of things and people, the remarkable absence § 
of ladies in the public ways, at once recall the neigh- | 


The dainty toilettes of Regent and | 


the under-ground cellars, throughout the city ; as places; 
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reasonable to suppose the owner of such may offer tapestry—Bright or Crossley ;—to Kidderminster ; to 
goods at a smaller profit than his brethren of plate glass _ hearth-rugs; these again divided into qualities ; a 


iad gilding pretensions. 


mat department, another of hassocks and footstools ; and 


The amusement so favoured by our young ladies of when we imagine nothing more remains, lo! we are 
“ looking at the shops,” would rather conveya meaning introduced to avast under-ground store of mattings, 
hardly so entertaining, since the warehouses, here oil cloths, and coarser goods of every description and 
filling the place of our large shops, though marvels of _ denomination. 


solidity, extent, and even grandeur and finish, will | 
scarcely, from the outside, be a 


The centre of each fluor is of thickest glass, for 


satisfactory substitute purposes of light, of which, together with fresh air, 


for the shawls and mantlesof Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s one is not long in perceiving a painful necessity during 
Churchyard, or the bonnets and silks of Regent Street | | the visit. 


windows. 

A lady acquaintance, anxious to induct a new 
comer to the attractions of her native town, volunteers to | 
show her the “ shops in Deansgate.” The unsuspect- 
ing innocent gladly accedes, and patiently follows her 
leader, elbowed and fretted down a long thoroughfare 
no breader than Chancery Lane, expecting every 
moment some glory to burst upon her sight which 
shall compensate for such a pilgrimage, till, arriving at 
the “shambles,” her obliging conductress, who has | 
been expatiating inaudibly in advance, turns to in- 
quire what she thinks of the shops; these averaging 
from Clare Market to the middl': *-class ones of Hol- 
born. 

The visitor delivers herself of the most flattering 
sentiment available; the predominant one being a 
hearty desire to escape into breathing space, and, if 
fortunate enough to be led by King Street into St. 
Ann’s Square, may rest satisfied she has had the best | 
shop-sighting experience Manchester can afford. 

Herein we believe we have discovered the true 
cause of the paucity of female display I have hinted at. 
There is little room for the pretty amusement, the 
playing at “shopping” as it might be termed; the 
most remorseless trifler would hesitate at mounting a 
flight of steps and entering a palatial structure rival- 
ling the marble arcana of Pall Mall, to “inquire the 
price’ of a ribbon, or toss over some gross of glove 
boxes, with a view of acquiring the cut of a new 
mantle, or the last mode of a hat trimming. 

For it is in the warehouses, those enchanted 
recesses where the genii of taste, skill, and luxury 
attend the ring of the true coins, that the paradise of 
“shopping” must be sought; where from a darning- 
needle toa Turkey carpet or a “ duckey bonnet, ’’—from 
a footstool to a chariot,—may be obtained all of earthly 
hecessities, all with which man contrives to render 
supportable his Maker's gift. 

Most of the shops, visible and ostensible, in Man- 

lester, are what is called “cutting” shops (it is the 
very ve sium of “sales,” “auctions,” and “ fire dam- | 
aged,” or “ bankrupt” stock) ; and though a native well 
knows the difference between warehouse 








and shop 
purchasing, and a stranger soon begins to appreciate 
the information, —“ I bought it at the warehouse,” 
ter is usually a long sufferer ere he can bring him- 
‘ell to imagine that these imposing structures with 
ontents really await the choice and disposal of his 
aq) d p le asure. 

Fach story, to the height of five, six. 
appropriated to a different class of 
A carpet warehouse, for example, will have a 
r exclusively devoted to another to 


—the 


irwe 


~~ 


. Ver 


. is usually 
- ds. 
’ 
srussels, 


opposite attractions which have, 


and even | 


Space cannot be afforded here to give any idea of the 
_ quantity, the variety, the order, and compact arrange- 
ment, to which description can indeed hardly do justice. 
The impression is one of astonishment, and with the 
knowledge that around on every side are streets of 
buildings so filled, comes a conviction which remains 
for ever connected in the mind with the place and 
people ; and as you walk up one of the dingy narrow 
streets you find yourself mentally speculating, how 
many thousands will be turned in the course of the day 
within its sombre recesses ; and while your eyes follow a 
carelessly-dressed man, who, his hands in his pockets, 
shoots past you, down a fluffy, musty, mouldy entry, 
you are wondering by how many hundreds he will be 


_a better man at supper time than at breakfast. 


Probably the conjecture will only serve to irritate 


you, and you will seek to get rid of the subject as 
quickly as convenient. 


Supposing you to be not forty- 
eight hours’ old in Manchester, you may not have visit- 
ed the Free Trade Hall, and we know of no more 
wholesome diversion to your perturbed spirit. 

We speak from experience. We had been chilled to 
the bone, scorning to provide against the variation of 
climate at a distance only of 200 miles from home. 
In making some necessary purchases, we had discovered 
that though more expensive the articles were all London- 
made; our ears had been already filled with com- 
plaints of the inefficiency and unworthiness of the 
servant-girls who “wore no caps;” we had been 
jostled and bustled by the foot passengers, on whom 
even the printed request affixed to all the lamp-posts, 
that they would “keep to the right,” seemed to have 
not the least effect,—and, more in the hope of finding 
some fresh excuse for grumbling, than with any other 
motive, we entered the Free Trade Hall. 

It was with a conscious sense of magnanimity that 
we pronounced we really had nothing equal to it in 
London—* of the kind,” of course-—and we don't 
know that we are at all disposed at this space of time 


| to alter the verdict. 


St. James's Hall is, we imagine, the only one which 
can at all compare with it, but where that is elegant, 
light, pretty, the Manchester edifice is grand, solid, 
profound. Exeter Hall one recalls as a big money- 
box, when seated in a balcony of this truly magnificent 
building. 

It is amusing to us to remember the various and 
at different times, 
called together the multitude within its walls. 

Dinners, lectures, legerdemain, sermons, concerts, 
Piccolomini and Mr. Gough, Barnum and Lord Shaftes- 
bury, Herr Frikell and Mursell, Jullien and Lola 
Montez, Messrs. Cobden and Bright and the Christy 
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Minstrels, “Little Dombey” and “The Chimes,”— in the suburbs all have the gas burner, most usually set 


“Whip Behind,” and “ Hoopde Dodendoo.” | 
One incident in connection with that well-known | 
platform we should like our readers to have the benefit | 
of, only hoping they may enjoy its relation, as we did | 
the original. | 

A distribution of prizes was to take place, in con- | 
nection with the Mechanics School (of which anon) ; | 
a certain well-known writer had consented to take the 
chair ; the announcement had the effect, of course, of 
filling the Hall very rapidly. 

It was certainly a most interesting sight. The 
prizeholders, many of them children, as they passed 
along the platform, receiving not only the prize, but 
that which we are certain they valued far more, a kind 
congratulation and a hearty shake of the hand from 
the chairman, who in some cases (many of the poor 
fellows were maimed) rose from his seat to do so. 


above the mantel-shelf. 
But a stranger will be amused, returning home on a } 


a 








Yes, it was a sight not to be easily forgotten. 


But speeches must be made, and, in the course of | circumstance of most of them being “lock up,” may | 


_ well account for this, the owners seldom residing on | 
place, stood forth to render an account of the doings of | 


events, it fell out that a gentleman, mayor of a certain 


an instruction class and reading society in his town: 
in the course of which, he begged to impress upon his 
audience, as a proof of the astounding progression of 
the said institution, that in the last few months they 
had replaced all the works of fiction in their library, 
by biographical, geographical, and similar volumes. 

This with one who may, with truth, be styled the 
Prince of Fiction, in the chair ! 

We suppose the good man was visited by a sudden 
idea that he had somehow said something; for the 
murmur that ran through the Hall was scarcely to be 
mistaken for one ofapprobation. He proceeded to rectify 
himself by adding: “That is to say, of course, we have 
all Mr. 's works,” mentioning the name of the 
gentleman in question, “ we should not think of being 
without them.” 

We doubt if the huge chimneys ever looked down 
on a nearer approach to a fairy scene than is set forth 
in the Free Trade Hall, by the indefatigable Dr. Mark 
at his annual ball for the children. 

One might fancy the very walls echoed with an 
unwonted pleasure, the ringing laughs, the merry 
voices, the lightly-tripping feet, and skilful childish 
fingers of that night's performance, when the grand 
hall, with its glittering lights, floral decorations, and 
rich embellishments, was metamorphosed into a very 
bower of enchantment, for those happy children. 

But the evening is over. We are out into the 





portion of the rule which is said to insure health, 
wealth, and wisdom, that which, though put last in the 
distich, would, one might suppose, go a good way to 
secure the two first. 

Most of the shops are closed at seven, or half-past, 
the latest by eight, excepting such as are dependent 
on the places of amusement, which are generally over 
by half-past ten. The household is terribly dissipated 
where the gas is not turned off by eleven. 

Apropos of gas. It is in much more general use 
than with us. Scarcely a private house but has it in 
every room ; the little cottages of three or four rooms 
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moonlight night, perhaps at eleven o'clock, to see a 


_man going the round, busily employed extinguishing : 


the street lamps. One feels an intense desire to have 
the power of sending a rack of clouds up the blue 


space to wrap her serene majesty from sight, and cast 
t 


dismay among such trusting mortals. In some dis- | 


tricts, if it bid fair to be fine, they will not light the | 


lamps at all. 

It seems the more remarkable, as the gas does 
not cost one half what it does in London; it is at the 
disposal of the corporation. : 

In the matter of early rising our Manchester | 
brethren are not a whit in advance of ourselves; | 
in fact, the shops which with us are well open by eight, | 
have here but one eye unclosed at that hour, and | 
seldom get fairly on their legs before nine. But the | 


the premises, but, padlocking up house and stock, go | 
home to supper and to bed. | 

You have been “ among the chimneys” a couple of 
months, and we are quite prepared to meet you full of 
complaints of what you will call the “ rudeness” of the — 
people. Tradesmen, workpeople, domestic servants, in 
all classes, both sexes, all denominations. 

Well, you know they call it “independence,” and after 
all, what’s in aname? it may be independence ; suppose | 
we call it so. Yes, say you, but when you recall, with 
a sigh, the courteous demeanour of the London shop- 
keepers, the good folks talk of “ servility,"—-“ meanness” 
—so you don't very well know what is what. Wait a bit, 
and if you get thoroughly into the subject—right 
warm upon it—the chances are you will have all the 
vices of “ your aristocracy ” to answer for, and will be 
called upon to say what “ your London would be with- 
out its court?” We have known some very promis- 
ing friendships cracked beyond repair in this fashion ; 
ay, beginning no more formidably than on the civility 
question. 

But take up the cudgels, an’ thou wilt, in the name 
of merry London—the Saints from St. Giles to St 
James speed thee !—my word for it, you will find pre- 
judice for prejudice, sting for sting, taunt for taunt— 
“rude and cold’’—*“ servile and time-serving "— 
“close and hard "—* purse-proud and poor.” At it you 


| go, and the longest wind and sharpest tongue has the 


best of it, and you leave off where you began, and, if 
streets again, and are struck with their stillness and 


gloom. The natives here observe very strictly one | 


you are wise, shake hands upon it, which we fear we 
oftenest do not. Prejudice is hard to overcome, 
hardest when it is so difficult to decide how far we are 
ruled by her. 

And suppose—by way of penance for the outbreak 
into which your warm blood has carried you, in the 
face, not improbably, of hospitality very readily afford- 
ed you—we now set about observing some of the many 
advantages which cannot fail to have struck you i 
your peregrinations “ among the chimneys.” 

‘Look at this moving machine, this lufinanly- 
piled-up monster, an omnibus carrying its eighty pa® 
sengers! It would create a sensation in Cheapside, we 
rather fancy, and a couple of them, with their horse 
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three abreast, meeting under Temple Bar, would some- | 
what impede the traffic of a morning. 

But in their native element they fulfil their mission 
efficiently enough ; all for business, all to save time ; 
the conductor walks up the middle, between the rows of 
lady passengers, without disturbing a flounce or offend- 
ing a crinoline, and receives the monies ; no delay at get- | 
ting out, there is no door to open and shut, the business _ 
men have a knack of effecting a lodgment inside with a | 
run and a jump, while the vehicle is in motion ; when 
it does stop, that break, which the coachman sets in 
motion with his foot, is admirably contrived to pre- 
vent the weighty machine from running down the 
horses. 

Sometimes we have fancied it might not be a bad 
“spec” for an enterprising crossing-sweeper to organise 
a body of his craft, but we have our doubts upon the 
whole. The want does not seem to be felt, and though 
the blue-jerkined fraternity who perambulate the streets 
every morning would seem, on first consideration, 
hardly sufficient against the contingencies of the heavy 
rains that occasionally favour Manchester, a charitable 
consideration for the interests of the shoe-black boys 
will prevent our carrying into | eration a half-formed 
plan for an importation of brooms from our over-sup- 
plied mother metropolis. 

One is in many ways reminded how much less is 
here of that surplus industry, seeking available employ- 
ment than, in London. 








Fewer hawkers, beggars, street musicians, wan- 
derers of every kind. Domestic servants in constant 
demand, good ones lamentably scarce. 

How surprised we are, too, in purchasing shirts, 
collars, and such articles of female handicraft, at the in- 
variable information of their being “ London made ;” 
the same with boots and shoes, while dress-making, 
laundry work, &c., are higher paid, with far less satis- | 
factory results than with us. 

Thus, coals are shot down, loose from the carts, | 
before the doors alike of cottage and mansion, and | 
shovelled from the pavement to the cellars, sacks being | 
unknown. 





Half one’s admiration of the beautiful and refreshing 
strawberry vanishes on seeing them heaped pell-mell in 
a dirty window, a printed label stuck in the midst 
“6d. per quart ;” the suitable and familiar pottle has 
yet to make an introductory visit “ among the chim- 
hneys,” 


One is not long in learning that labour is tending 


oa} . 
ailone way ; that the smoky pennons which greeted 


you on your arrival, were apt auguries of the great | 


be nt and purpose of the multitudes dwelling beneath 
they shadow. 


| It is a scorching day in August: you have found 
thet the rule, “it always rains in Manchester,” is proved 
DY a Very 


had 


considerable exception, and just when you 
begun to think of laying in a life-long stock of 


ub s wool and double soles, you discover that tweed 
' , ; ene ; 
mixtures and straw-hats are not such positively Insane 
‘eVentions as you had imagined. 


Ina word. you find, to your astonishment, that you 
‘ac outstripped the summer, which now arrives, with 
Z Ms ’ a * : ; 

i nd harvest of those fi uits which were over when 


quitted London. 


The pavements are grilling your very soles, the 
heat only just bearable—one degree more and you 
could not bear it. 


You are passing one of those huge gaol-like build- 


_ings—whence comes the ceaseless clang and dash and 


whirr, from which your yet unaccustomed ear shrinks 
instinctively—whose towering funnel vomits forth un- 
remittingly the dense black smoke. An _ obliging 
friend seizes this very opportunity to play the cicerone, 
his leisure and yours is limited, as well now as ever, 
and you enter a cotton factory—technically “ th’ mill.” 

In the open air by the Mersey’s bank you found it 
hot; stifling, in the broad street—what is it now ? 
The windows are all open—and they will be so at 
times when you are shivering with the outer breeze— 
for air, air. 

You pass on, through this wondrous place, this 
mighty product of man’s summed intelligence and in- 
dustry. Your obliging cicerone leads you from room 
to room, you behold the progress of the work, from the 
lumpy soiled mass to the fleecy snow-like flake, from 
the delicate film to the strong firm thread,through sizing, 
spinning, weaving, warp, and woof, to the strong broad 
brown web, through folding, weighing, stamping— 
through all and every process, and never tale of ma- 
gician seemed more astounding to your bewildered 


brain than this. 


But what have you heeded most ? 

Through clang and crash, and click, click, clack, 
through dizzy whirr, and shouted explanations, what 
have your eyes most retained, what will they ever 
retain in connection with that sound ? 

Those heated, half-clad, fluffy figures, those thin 
clammy hands, gaunt necks, and pallid faces. Those 
bare-foot perspiring men, so strange in their human 


form, their machine-like movements, trot, trot, to and 


fro, to and fro, unceasingly. 

Girls, and women soon to be mothers (most proba- 
bly of infants who never draw the breath of life), little 
girls, young lads, and men, all so alike in gaunt, 
ghastly weariness,—it is the only term we can think 
of to convey that look, it is not decay, nor disease, nor 
the consuming pallor of the gin-drinking, alley- 
haunting London outcast,—in dwarfed, sharpened, 
bleached humanity. 

This will strike you, this you will remember as 


| you pass those open windows and iron grates, as you 
_ feel the hot breath, and hear the clang and crash of the 
huge monster within ; and perhaps the tears will force 


themselves to your eyes as you hurry from the intoler- 
able atmosphere, where hundreds of delicate females 
must pass the half of all their life; and it may be you 


_will ask yourself, can we indeed be the better for a 


system involving such an existence to thousands? and 
you will scarcely suppress a wish that such places 
could be swept away by a flash, and each pallid worker 
turned, spade in hand, to the wide fields and heaths. 
Then remembering all you have heard (which all 
curious in factory history must hear) you will not 
wonder. but rather thank God, that in such a life one 
atom of goodness and charity, one spark of our better 
nature, can be preserved. 

Ay, London has her sins to answer for—late 
hours, over-work, insuflicient pay—room enough for 
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amendment, Heaven knows! But none, no, nor mil- puzzled at first to know what the natives did subsist on, 


liner, nor needlewoman, nor ballet girl, nor Jodging- | 


house drudge, but may have pity to spare, from her 
own Jot, to that of her sisters of the mill 

Let those who doubt it inquire for themselves; not 
in statistics, not in committee reports, in pleasant fic- 
tions, nor of those blinded, unconsciously may be, by 
interest, but simply of themselves. Bringing to the 
inquiry only common decency and common sense. 

Some we have known bring far more,—prejudice in 
favour of independence, the superiority of such labour 
over domestic servitude, &c. We know, too, how the 
truth has startled these; not given as a grievance 
either, more frequently as taking their own view of the 
matter; for the “hands” have a great contempt for 
domestic service, and, if induced to try it, most fre- 
quently end by throwing it up, and returning to the 
old employment. 

We have heard a married woman, mistress of a 
comfortable house, mother of a young family, and wife 
of a kind husband, regretting the days she spent in th’ 
mill, So may some regret the licence of the camp, the 
soviety of the gin-shop. 


Grand, indeed, are the instances of self-denying, | 
high-minded worthiness, which shine the more brightly | 


in the surrounding darkness, how far induced by system, 
how far such system irreparable, it is not for us to 
decide. 

But to lighter matters. 

Not least among the peculiarities which strike us 
during our ramble through the town, is the appear- 
ance of the female factory hands; who after hours 
throng the streets in couples and groups, arm in arm. 

The short cotton dress, the cotton jacket, short- 


sleeved, the bib apron, with pockets in front, are uni- | 
versal, varying, of course, in quality, and put on, as | 


greatly as the owners’ habits, from smartness to abject 
slovenliness, 


They wear no bonnet; some have a shawl thrown | 


over the head, but this is not universal in Manchester. 
The hair is tightly fastened in a knot with a comb, and 


the never-failing string of red beads about the throat. A_ 
factory girl without her beads would be like an Indian | 


without his paint, a Turk without his turban, an 
African gentleman in a dark waistcoat. 


Nor must we forget the wooden clogs, so universal | 
here, you will not easily become oblivious of them, till | 


you have become so accustomed that their clattering 
over the pavements at 6 a. m. fails to arouse you from 
a sound sleep. The effect is most singular to a 
stranger. 

We are assured that in this class there still exist 
some descendants of the famed “witches ;” but we 
should be sacrificing truth to politeness did we deny 
that the discovery has yet to be made as far as we are 
concerned. Good looks can scarce be ever preserved 
without health, though in this respect the factory hands 


of Manchester have an advantage over those of the | 


neighbouring districts, their appearance being rather 
less debilitated, which may be attributed to their more 


general use of animal flesh; which is in fact almbdst | 


ignored in some parts. At Stockport, a factory town 
seven miles from Manchester, meat is barely procurable 


any but the last two days of the week. We were 
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and should, we verily believe, have perished, but for the 
eggs, which were by no means plentiful either. 

Boiled cabbage, pickled onions, red-herring, cheese, 
with a little fat bacon, formed their diet. But tea was 
the staple commodity. Tea, tea, tea, from morning till 
night. The poor over-tasked frame finds in this re- 
freshing beverage a welcome stimulant, which, to their 
honour be it told, they seek far less than might be ex- 
pected in intoxicants. The drunkards in Manchester, 
which are plentiful, as in every great town, are not 
generally speaking the factory hands. 

But let us glance at the great fact, which shines out 
in undeniable brightness, over which there can be no 
cavilling, on which even prejudice cannot but smile 
approbation. 

It is Saturday, between one and two o'clock. As we 
pursue our way through the streets, the blue-jerkined 





| phalanx is everywhere at work with brooms, scrapers, 
| and the attendant cart, cleansing the highways and 
kennels; the fountains in front of the Infirmary are 
throwing up their diamond spray, sparkling in the sun- 
beams, affording their share of brightness to the gene- 
ral half-holiday, in honour of which they are always 
set in full play. 

The black banners are furling on all sides, the huge 
iron monster clangs his last for awhile, Labour cries, 
Hold, enough. 

Banks, offices, warehouses, mills, all are closed. 
Building, toiling, planning, all are over till Monday 
morning. 

Now the great thoroughfares are in their glory. 
Shops are filled with customers, the pavements throng- 
| ed with the tide of released employed and employers. 
Now may be seen smart toilettes, gorgeous in colour 
and extent, and pretty faces radiant in the prospect of 
meeting lover, husband, father, friends, some to make 
market together, and then home to the pleasant sub- 
urban villa or cottage, some to avail themselves of the 
fine weather to enjoy an “out,” in company. 

Now at the curb wait well-appointed equipages, 





omnibuses confidently await their freights, and these 
loaded at every available point drive off; and come 
others in their turn, and still the crowd seems rather 
to increase, and still the cry is, “ they come.” 

Now there is general rush to the post with last 
despatches, and men suffer their brows to unpucker, and 
raise their eyes from the pavement on which they have 
been bent the last five days long, and the smiling faces, 
fresh costumes, glad sunshine, meet them, and you may 
read soon in all what is written everywhere. It is the 
Saturday Half-Holiday ; clerk, employer, warehouse- 
man, and factory girl, all have breathing time ; from the 
sweeping-boy to the millionaire, all may if they please 
for the next forty hours enjoy the pure air of the coun- 
try, and take rest from head and hand work. And 
they do. 

They flock in crowds to where the excursions by 
train and "bus await them. From the pic-nic of Al- 
derly Edge to the trip of Rhyl, Buxton, Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Chester—the emancipated hundreds avail 
themselves of these welcome opportunities, and to those 
to whom circumstances may forbid so extended an 














snug brougham, fast-going chaise, or gig, or car; now | 
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absence, remains an enjoyment healthful and inexpen- 
sive, in the gardens of Belle Vue. At which it will 
well repay us to pause awhile; not merely to renew 
our acquaintance with the lions, leopards, hyenas, 
bears, monkeys, camels, eagles, owls, and parroquets ; 
though to those in whom the Zoological tastes of boy- 


hood have survived, these will have attractions, the 


specimens being remarkably fine, and well selected. 
Perhaps you will hardly associate the idea of enjoyment 
this warm afternoon with the thousands of couples 
already pursuing their favourite pastime on the great 
dancing platform. 

Suppose then we turn into the covered walks, where 
under the shade of mountain-ash and vine, and trellised 


varied luxuriance, we may either sit, or stroll, listening | 


to the music of the band, the distant roar of the ani- | 
mals, and the merry laugh and prattle of a multitude, ob- | 


livious of a Monday with its return of labour and care. 

You would little think, perhaps, viewing this as a | 
place of amusement, what an example it is of perse- 
verance, skill, industry, and determination. 

Sitting here, looking out from one side on wide | 
lawns, tasteful flower-beds, always blooming with the | 
season's favourites; on grouped _ tuettes, half hidden 
by a fragrant drapery of some ciustering creeper; on | 
grottos with their trickling silvery stream, or dashing | 
fountain, and drooping ashen bowers, and cunning 
shady nooks; and on the other, the smooth lake, its 
boats, its gravelly banks, broad walks, and seats, and 
winding groves, away, far as the eye can reach, farther | 
than you will care to stroll to-day ;—you would hardly | 
think that the tiny acorn from which has sprung the 
huge tree of enterprise, which is even now but in its | 
youth, was twenty years ago a small tea garden, to 
which the price of admission was one penny, and — 
where the humble holiday-makers of Manchester were 
wont to bring their families and their leisure for a | 
quiet evening. 

We deal only with the present, letting pass all its 
upward growth, and the skilful training which has 
made it what it is, 

To-day, then, the gardens of Belle Vue cover forty 
acres, twenty of which are laid out in those flower-beds, | 
of which we have seen yet but a small part, every- 
where decorated with artistic groups, cunningly de- 
vised grottos, and streams, and rustic bridges, every- 
where pleasant, everywhere attractive. 

The conservatories, pineries, and fern-houses will | 
delight even you who are a connoisseur ; the speci- 


mens in the latter, many of them, quite equal those of 
Kew. 


hat smooth, even, well-kept piece of ten acres is 
for ar hery and cricketing —how acceptable to the 
young men and lads you may imagine ; we could only 


‘wish the ladies might more affect the first of these 


aT 


pr rts than they seem inclined to do here. 

_ The maze is every whit as delightful in its labyrin- 
thine entanglements as that of famed Hampton Court ; | 
vut most of all in this portion of the grounds, the taste | 
displayed, everywhere Art studying from Nature ; 
“Opying, not marring ; preserving, availing of, not for- | 
‘nalising or dwarfing her beauties, while providing for 
iniort, enjoyment, and pleasure. 


| beside them. 


display, similar to that of Surrey Gardens. 


| Suppose we stroll now in:the direction of the upper 
lake ; this is four acres in extent: from its eminence we 
look down on a small plain, where a huge rhinoceros 
is browsing at large, surrounded by a wondering 
crowd, who maintain a very_respectful distance, and 
_ back promiscuously upon each other at every move of 
the unwieldy brute. 

Here the “lads” and “lasses” appear to find the 
most perfect enjoyment, pulling around the lake in the 
hired boats, or making its tour in the model steamer, 
which makes its little voyage many times in the course 
of the evening ; in this case there is certainly no pos- 
sibility of deception, all the machinery being literally 


_* above-board.” 


jasmine and honeysuckle, in serpentine meanderings of | 


On this lake, too, take place exhibitions of swim- 
ming-matches, and feats of all descriptions, Here, to 
an admiring throng of between nine and ten thousand, 
Professor Poultoun displayed his skill in eating an 


apple, drinking a bottle of soda water, and smoking a 


pipe, with his head under water; having previously 
divested himself of his usual apparel in the same pecu- 


| liar situation. 


In the midst is what may be termed the nucleus of 
an island, intended shortly to become an object of no 


_less beauty than the rest; at present it serves as a re- 


sort for the swans, which are very fine, and add much 
to the general effect. 

But we should weary you were we to attempt only 
a recital of all the attractions of these truly admirable 
gardens. 

Vauxhall, Cremorne, Surrey Gardens, the Zoological 
enclosures of Regent’s Park, ail sink into insignificance 
This, bear in mind, to a Londoner, pre- 
judiced as we are told we invariably are, perhaps with 
more truth than we are inclined to own. 

On the lower lake is the panoramic and pyrotechnic 
Opposite: 
is the large Music Hall, which will accommodate 
15,000 persons. It is decorated with frescoes of mytho- 


logical subjects, of the four seasons, pillars adorned 


with mirrors, and admirably contrived gas chandeliers 
run the whole length of the room, where 3000 have on 
a grand night stood up to dance. 

The platform outside, appropriated to that recrea- 


tion during daylight, and moonlight too, in fine wea- 


ther, is half as large again as the famed Leviathan of 
Highbury. 

For the refreshment-rooms, though that element 
enters far less into the enjoyments of the Manchester 
holiday-seekers than with their London brethren, the 
supplies in quantity are something fabulous, which for 
quality, with all deference to Messrs. Sawyer and 
Strange, with their predecessors, we can say with truth, 
that under their several dynasties at Sydenham we 
were never better catered for than by the purveyors of 
this provincial elysium, while the prices would cause 
the hair of those gentlemen to rise on end in dismay. 

We may mention ea passantthat by these Manchester 
victuallers was supplied the dinner given to Mr. John 
Aspinall Turner, M. P., in the Free Trade Hall, for 1100, 
In their own premises they can dine 3000,—2000 hot 
dishes, 1000 more at a cold collation. They have ac- 
commodation for baiting 200 horses. The gallery, for 
viewing the fireworks, seats 2000 persons. 
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In their icehouses we have seen, this scorching 
August day; some hundred tons of ice, obtained in 
Nov. 1858. They furnish with this article most of 
the hotels and fishmongers of Manchester. 

And now one word as to the great cause of this 
great success from so small a beginning. 

The proprietor and his large family of sons take 
upon themselves the entire supervision of the whole. 
To no other shoulders is the responsibility of each de- 
partment transferred. 

They rear their own beasts, for the tables of the 
guests and the carnivorii. They milk their own cows 
—cure all the hams—grow all the vegetables, water- 
creases, fruit, used on the establishment. 

They are their own architects—make their own 
bricks—print their own bills. In a printing establish- 
ment on the premises, 20 men are now at work under 
the superintendence of one of the young masters, evi- 
dently aw fait in all belonging to the craft. All those 
huge posters and small hand-bills, relative to the 
gardens, rail, or "buses running to it, are issued thence. 

They carve their own statuary—make their own 
fireworks—manufacture their own gas—make and 
bake their own bread, pies, and pastry, including the 
famed Eccles cake, in perfection. They churn their 
own butter—brew their own beer—import the toys for 
their bazaar—are their own landscape gardeners. Nay, 
run their own omnibuses and horses to and fro the 
gardens—! ave their special trains from miles round. 

So system, unity, and perseverance have overcome, 
and the triumph seems yet only half won, since each 
year sees new additions, every season fresh improve- 
ments, the work is for ever going on. More acres 
added, more objects of interest gathered together, more 
amusement offered. 

It will scarcely be believed that 200 hands are the 
most employed even at the height of the season,—very 
few when we consider the extent and perfection of the 
arrangements; but the eye of a master is every- 
where. The younger branches dispersed throughout : 
the old gentleman—now here, now there—silently 
looking on, leaning on his stick—talking note of all. 
It is good to see. 

For if to afford cheap, healthy, and rational enjoy- 
ment to a hard-worked multitude be a good work, this 
is one, Concerta, vocal and instrumental, dissolving 
views of well-executed photographs (of ancient ruins, 
natural landscapes, and groups of statuary), fairy foun- 
tains, sports and games—athiletic and aquatic,—all 


Belle Vue, at one price, that of entrance. 

One word more. We have walked at all hours, at 
every season, through its refreshment-rooms, its halls, 
its trellised walks, and lamp-lighted avenues; but 
never, under any circumstances, have we been met by 
i} an offensive sight or sound—by aught that would call 








the caged animals. 
| great quantity of milk which is sold and drunk at the 


counters and in the rooms, which is clearly an ad- | 
vantage to such as may prefer it to a stronger beverage. 


; 

| 

| Yet, there is a something you miss; much as you 
| cannot fail to admire all about you, it is different to 
i} 





$e 


complimentary to our veracity. 


note. 


orchestra. 


ceaseless discord to which their own apt distich runs: 


“ Clickety, clackety, calico Jack, 
Salt in your porridge, and hardly that!” 


Think of the stiving heat, the bitter cold, and that 
cruel scourge attendant on low diet and damp, foul 
air—rheumatics ; and in the glorious sunshine, among 


the flowers, the plash of waters, let us be thankful for 
the pleasures that can be accepted as a compensation. 








“BLOOD IS THICKER THAN WATER.” 





The following fine lines, from a well-known pen, are 
taken from the Boston Transcript of the 11th ult.:— 
“From either beach 
The voice of blood shall reach, 


More audible than speech, 
We are one.” 


WASHINGTON ALLSTON. 

Hear what the gallant Tatnall said, 

At the mouth of the Chinese river, 
When through Asian balls and English dead 

He press'd on to deliver ; 
His starry flag to each British heart 

Flash’d hope through that dark slaughter ; 
And his word, as he play’d his manly part, 

Was, “ Blood is thicker than water.” 





these and many others are afforded to the visitors of | 


forth the reprehension of the most rigid moralist. A | 
noisily drunken person is a rarer specitnen than many of 
Here we may observe upon the | 


Yes! land of our sires, the sbrife is o’er 
That arm’d us against each other: 
| We give thee the homage of sons no more, 
But the love of a free-born brother. 
We bid thee hail, as the noblest State 
That bends to a monarchs orders ; 
Prosperity dwell in thy palace-gate, 
And peace within thy borders! 


; 





Hear it, proud realm of the grey old past, 


| From our young land of the present! 
Let the word ring forth like a trumpet blast, 
Our greeting to prince and peasant. 
| And if wrathful thoughts again are stirr’d, 
Ere we rush to fraternal slaughter, 
Let the madness cease at that homely word, 
That “ Blood is thicker than water.”"—S. G. B. 


what you have seen elsewhere. Yes, and we can 
imagine how a stranger, with all his prejudices about — 
him, might find his first impressions anything but 


. iis ~ 
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The gaiety of the scene receives little of that addi- 
tion of elegant toilettes you have been accustomed to — 
The grace of a really good dancer is somewhat — 
marred, you think, by a calico gown, or velveteens, 
And “the custom of the country ” which has elsewhere ~ 
offended you is carried to its height around the mon-— 
key cage, where the great rivalship is, who shall “ spit | 
on yon big beggar’s tail,” or in “ yon little chap’s eye,” 
while to a fastidious ear the “ ma word,” and the “ hov,” — 
and the “ fettled,” and the “ greadly,” may deteriorate — 
from the Stabat Mater or Trovatore of the excellent 7 


But never heed, they come for enjoyment—take you |} 


yours, and let these mere motes not mar the sunbeam. © 
Think of the fluff, and the clang, and the whirr, that 


the shadowy quiver of the glad leaves, the perfume of | 












































































































































































Ir was Christ- 

mas Eve, and 

Roger the 

W oodecutter 

with his wife 

and children 

gathered = a- 

round the blaz- 

ing log. It 

was the time 

to gatherround 

a fire—a cold, 

bitterly cold 

night, with 

thick snow 

on the ground 

and snow still falling heavily, with a keen biting 
wind that now and then drifted the snow before it, 
and scattered the flakes in wild confusion, and that 
sweeping through the forest made strange music, and 
set the wolves a howling for prey. Sitting by the 
viazing log, looking with a fixed attention into its ruby | 
low, w atching with curious interest the embers as 
fell, and the brilliant showers of sparks that | 





+} : 
‘i \ 


vhirred upwards, and the smoke wreathing in fantastic 
wor 


rms,—Rovger the woodcutter fell to thinking. Think- 


| : 
ng of old 


' to hb 


faces that 
e seen in this world—he heard voices that 


times, Roger saw were never 


long been silent, and now a smile played on his 
as he thought of SOTne boyish Christmas prank, 
how a tear stole gently down his cheek as he re- 


. 
ates. 


red those who were far away. or slumbered in 


ve 


Roger was poor, but he had a strong frame 
esa brave heart. that enabled him to face 
vation. 


cet ety 


to work with a will when work | 


was to be done, and if bad luck came to-day to hope 
for better luck to-morrow. 

“The wind does not always blow north,” Roger 
said when things went badly ; “ depend on it the wea- 
ther will soon change.” But he was not always pre- 
pared to make the best of all things, and on this Christ- 
mas Eve, as he sat looking into the fire, he could not 
but remember he was poor ; the hut was a poor home 
and scarcely withstood the weather; there was not 
much to spread a Christmas board with in the cupboard ; 
his wife and children too were thinly clad, and on that 
day, as on many a day before, he had been hardly dealt 
with by my lord’s retainers,—my lord who lived in the 
castle, and owned the land and the peasants who be- 
longed to it. Roger was moody and silent, and his 
wife saw it, and her heart was heavy, but she spoke 
gently, cheerfully, hopefully —bade one of the children 
sing an old Christmas song that she knew him to ad- 
mire,—did all a woman with a wife's heart could do 
to turn his thoughts to better, brighter things. 

Roger stopped the child before it completed the 
first stave; it was a song of a merry Christmas, about 
which he said they knew nothing. It was while he 
was speaking that the latch of the door was lifted, and 
a tall stranger wrapped in a riding cloak presented 
himself. At that moment, a blast of wind so shook the 
crazy tenement that its timbers creaked like those of 
The stranger as he entered lifted his 
steeple-crowned hat and bowed in a way half serious, 


a ship at sea. 


half comic, saying : 

“This sharp weather is the best apology for my 
I lost my way in the forest; the friendly 
light from your window guided me here—may I re- 


intrusion : 


main ¢ 


“ Certainly — Roge r said,“ he was welcome to the 
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shelter of the hut and the warmth of the fire, he had 
nothing else to give.” 

The stranger bowed again, threw down his hat, and 
leaning over the fire warmed his hands at the blaze. 
As he stood there in the red light, the woodcutter had | 
the opportunity of observing him closely. He was 
tall and slim, his face long and haggard, black hair 
brushed sharply up on either side and forming a little 
peak on the forehead, full black eyebrows, bright black 
eyes, altogether with an expression peculiarly unfa- 
vourable ; his long hose, tightly fitting doublet, impart- 
ed an angularity to his figure that was very singular, 
and which was increased by the fantastic manner in 
which he moved. He was very talkative, very gay, 
very much at home immediately ; he spoke to Roger 
as if he had known him for years, chatted with his 
wife, praised his children, seemed to know everybody 
in the neighbourhood, thongh he had not, he said, 
been in those parts for years. If there was much in 
his manner that was fantastic, there was much also | 
that was fascinating ; and Roger. who seldom knew | 
what it was to receive a civil word from a man ina 
good coat, was pleased with the tone of equality which 








he assumed. 
“Ah, my good friend Roger,” he said as the other 


told him of his hard trials, “1 know too well the lives | 


these noblemen lead, and how hardly they oppress 
those to whom fortune has been unkind; one day or | 
other this must be set right.” 

“In the other world—perhaps,” said Roger. 

“Why not in this?” the stranger asked with a 
persuasive smile ; 
of,—as to another, well, who shall say anything about it 


tell the news ?” 
“Well, I don't know,” Roger said, “ but I suppose 


there is some comfort in thinking there is a better 


world.” 


* And,” the stranger interrupted him, “ by all means | 


say a worse.” With that he fell to talking to the 
children, told them a wondrous story of a poor man, 


who entertained a prince, and was made chief ruler in | 
a palace with more gold than he could use, and more | 


servants than he could count. Then he pleased them 
by forming with his hand strange shadows on the wall, 
now a cowled priest that was suddenly changed to a) 
crocodile, and many other things which delighted them 
amazingly. After awhile he asked, would the wood- 
cutter be so obliging as to drink with him? The wood- 


cutter had no liquor in the house,—they might gather | 


some snow and melt that! Not the slightest necessity 
to put themselves to any trouble, the stranger said, he 
had some excellent cordial which the woodcutter would 
probably be good enough to taste. The liquor was ina 


curiously old-fashioned bottle, and as he held it before the | 


blazing fire it seemed as clear as amber. Whether there 
was in the appearance of the bottle something to oc- 
casion alarm, or whether some sinister expression in 
the stranger's face excited the suspicion, is uncertain, 


but the children shrank away and the woodcutter's | 


wife begged her husband not to touch the draught. 
The stranger laughed gaily —* I assure you,” he said, 

“this is capital staff, of an excellent vintage and a rare 

old age; sure he was that his good friend the wood- 


“this world we do know something | 


keeping Christmas as it was kept at first. 


—— 


cutter would not be foolish enough to refuse it.” He 
poured a little of it into a glass and held it towards 
him. “The powers of this draught,” he said, “ are 
stronger than you suppose ; it makes the poor rich ; it 
gives strength to the weak ; it gives vengeance to the 
_ oppressed-———” 

“ Enough, enough,” said Roger, “if it will do all that 
I'll drink it.” 

“On one condition, one which a man of your excel- 
lent sense and genial disposition will not refuse.” 

“ What is the condition ?” 

“That of drinking success to your best friend.” 

“That is a. 

“ Myself!” 

“* By what name shall I call you?” 

“No matter forthe name, I am known by many— 
say rather the Nameless One.” 

“Not for a thousand worlds,” the wife cried out, 
The stranger laughed, put up his bottle, made the 
shadow of a hideous crocodile upon the wall, and as 
he did so there was a slight knock heard, the latch 
was again lifted, and another stranger appeared. A 
well-favoured young man was the new comer, of acomely 
visage and a graceful bearing ; he smiled kindly as he 

























8 
} 
: 


entered, and asked as the other had asked for shelter © 


from the storm. 


This was readily. granted, and he © 


sat by the fire opposite the first visitor, and seemed to © 


scrutinize him narrowly. 


Beneath that fixed look the 


Nameless One, as he had called himself, appeared to | 


| shrink ; 
drinking song, and made more hideous shadows. 


“ We are very poor, sir,” said the woodcutter’s wife, © 
| “and have nothing to set before you.” 
—who ever visited that shadow land and came back to | 


“Poor!” said the new comer, “then surely you are 
He was 
poor whose birthday we are to keep to-morrow ; a poor 


he shifted his position, sang the refrain of a — 


man and the friend of the poor man, knowing all about | 


| suffering and sorrow, and having sympathy with those | 


who are in poverty and privation.” 
_ and with an insolent leer said: 

' 
i 
} 


_ o’ Sundays.” 


| The first visitor placed his foot on the burning log, | 


“A fat grace that for a lean larder—the talk of 
plethoric priests to starving peasants ; texts never mend | 
'a hole in the roof, or clap a chicken in the pot | 


The new comer made no answer to this speech, but, 


| turning to the woodman, who had fallen again inte 
_an abstracted mood and was staring into the fire, asked 
what he was thinking about. 


_ tion like a man waking from a dream, “I was thinking 


“ Thinking !” said Roger reviving from his abstrac- | 


why it was that we poor men should be the scorn of | 


the wealthy, why our shoulders should always bear the 
burden—why it was the north wind blew so keenly.” 
“For the best of purposes,” the stranger said, “as 
we shall all one day find out; trials are heavy and 
| temptations strong, but from the source of all strength, 


| the weak and erring, the tried and tempted, may derive | 


| inexhaustible supplies.” 

“You should get polled by the barber, my deaf 

| sir,” said the Nameless One, “ adopt the frock and come 
out as priest. Roger here requires something more 
substantial than words. Drink, Roger, drink!” He 
presented the glass to the woodman’s lips, but at that 


— — — — —_— 
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moment the solemn chiming of a bell was heard, it was 
the bell for the midnight mass; the cup fell from his 
hands, and as the children led by the stranger began 
to sing a Christmas hymn, he uttered a howl of pain 
or derision and was gone. And while they were sing- 
ing the hymn and while the chapel bell was sounding, 
the second stranger was gone also, and Roger looked 
round upon his family and said— 

“Thank Heaven, the Good Spirit has triumphed. 
I am free again—sure the wind does not always blow 
north.” , 
No; the wind shifted, and from that day Roger, 


more cheerful, contented, and industrious than ever, | 


made his way in the world and became quite prosper- 
ous. He seldom alluded to his two visitors that Christ- 
mas night, but whenever he heard people complaining 
of hard work, hard times, and hard fare, he used to say, 
—*Don't give way before trouble, but keep a good 


heart, and as sure as the sunshine follows the storm, all | 


will come right in the end.” 











THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
A PULPIT SKETCH. 


Some years back, in one of the many Episcopalian | 


churches with which the neighbourhood of Oxford- 
street abounds, a sermon was preached by a young 
clergyman, who in glowing language had endeavoured 
to depict the thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn, of chartist shoemakers and tailors. At the time 


“ Alton Locke” appeared, there was some novelty in this. - 


Still, of the two millions and a quarter males and 


females living in London then, but few had assem- | 
bled to hear the author of the deservedly popular work. | 


The usual service was performed in the usual manner. 
Here and there, by the awkwardness with which he 
took part in the worship, it was evident that some 
black sheep, unused to the church service, attracted 
by the undoubted talents of the preacher, had dropped 
in. But it was manifest the congregation as a body 
was of the ordinary character. When the time arrived 


for preaching, there walked up into the pulpit evident- | 


ly no ordinary man. The speaker was young, redolent 


of strength of body and of soul; on his face, rather | 
pale than othorwise, there sat serious thought, and in his | 
voice, a little conventional (forms are the last things | 


aman can shake off), there was a clear ring, denoting 
great oratorical capacity. 


striking. 


repetition of the message from the Mount; but the 
language was wonderfully Saxon, the style indicated 
€reat intellectual cultivation, and the application of 
old truths to new circumstances was as felicitous as it 
Was rare. A tale is told of the celebrated Lauderdale, 
‘hat when his father was {ll and unable to sleep, he, 
then a mere lad, recommended that a certain orthodox 
Seotch divine, famous for the skill with which he de- 
‘patched his audience to the land of dreams, should be 
sent for. On the occasion to which we refer, nowhere 
Was there any tendency on the part of the audience to 





The dark clear eye, the | 
wiry frame, the active appearance of the man, were | 
Of the sermon itself little need be said; it | 
was taken from the old Hebrew Gospel, and was but a | 





_ somniferousness ; and least of all was there a sensation 
_of that kind when at the close of the service, by way 
_of winding up, the minister or incumbent of the place 
begged his hearers fully to understand that the doctrines 
_ they had been listening to were of the most pernicious 
_ character, and that he for his part could not be satisfied 
without putting in his protest against them. Since 
then Mr. Kingsley has become chaplain in ordinary to 
Her Majesty, and no clergyman would be guilty of 
_such an act of impertinence now. He has made good 
_ his standing in the pulpit: perhaps he has less faith in 
Christian socialism ; the longer a man lives the less he 
becomes a social reformer ; and if not a popular preacher, 
in the modern acceptation of that term, if not a Bellew, 
or a Melville, or a Dale,—if not considered exactly 
orthodox by old-fashioned divines, as a preacher of 
what is called the Broad Church party, Mr. Kingsley 
occupies a foremost rank, can always get a congrega- 
tion, and never fails to interest and instruct. As a 
lecturer he cannot be said to be very popular; bat I 
confess I prefer him on the platform. Many preachers 
break down utterly on such occasions; and I have no 
doubt many an Irish curate not worthy to hold the 
candle to Mr. Kingsley at a Protestant grievance 
meeting, or anti-Maynooth gathering, as regards claps 
and cheers, and external manifestations of delight, 
_ would be judged by the class usually met with on such 
_ occasions by far the better orator. The ancient who, 

when his audience applauded, stopped and asked if he 
_had said anything so very foolish, was a judge of public 

meetings where vehemence and exaggeration and de- 
_clamatory assertions are generally considered essential 
to popular speaking. There he who most raves and 
rants is sure to bear away the palin in any gathering, 





no matter what—the judicious few always being in 
the minority. The only time the writer ever heard Mr, 

Kingsley on the platform, he certainly considered that 

he made as effective a speech as it was possible fora 
man to do. The preacher has-greater freedom on the 

platform ; you seé him stripped of all the trammels of the 
_ priestly office ; the conventionalitiesof voice and manner 
which even Mr. Kingsley exhibits in the pulpit do not 
follow him there. The occasion to which we refer as 
an illustration was the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 
Sanitary Association, held in the course of last summer 
at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's Square. The hour of 
_ meeting was an extremely fashionable one—the chair- 
man was a noble earl and popular philanthropist—the 
_ audience consisted chiefly of ladies, who drove up in 
their own carriages, and were oppressively genteel. 
We felt oppressed in the atmosphere ; 


“ All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” 


The speakers and speeches were of the mild, un- 
demonstrative, lulling character one is accustomed to 
“in good society.” The business was puerile, and 
one could not help smiling when noble orators grew 
enthusiastic on the suceessful operations of the society, 
one of them being the publication of half-penny tracts 
on the evils resulting from the use of perambulators. 
Just as we were regretting that we had come amongst 


such a set of rosewater philanthropists,—just as the 
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shelter of the hut and the warmth of the fire, he had 
nothing else to give.” 

leaning over the fire warmed his hands at the blaze. 
As he stood there in the red light, the woodcutter had 
the opportunity of observing him closely. He was_ 


tall and slim, his face long and haggard, black hair | 


brushed sharply up on either side and forming a little — 
peak on the forehead, full black eyebrows, bright black 
eyes, altogether with an peculiarly unfa- 
vourable ; his long hose, tightly fitting doublet, impart- 
ed an angularity to his figure that was very singular, 
and which was increased by the fantastic manner in 


which he moved. He was very talkative, very gay, 


very much at home immediately ; he spoke to Roger 
as if he had known him for years, chatted with his 
wife, praised his children, seemed to know everybody 
in the neighbourhood, though he had not, he said, 
been in those parts for years. If there was much in 
his manner that was fantastic, there was much also | 
that was fascinating ; and Roger. who seldom knew | 


what it was to receive a civil word from a man in a/| was again lifted, and another stranger appeared. A 
good coat, was pleased with the tone of equality which | well-favoured young man was the new comer, of acomely 

| visage and a graceful bearing ; he smiled kindly as he 
he said as the other | entered, and asked as the other had asked for shelter 


he assumed. 
“Ah, my good friend Roger,” 
told him of his hard trials, “I know too well the lives 


these noblemen lead, and how hardly they oppress | sat by the fire opposite the first visitor, and seemed to 
those to whom fortune has been unkind; one day or | scrutinize him narrowly. 


other this must be set right.” 
“In the other world—perhaps,” said Roger. 








Nameless One, as he had called himself, appeared to 
| shrink ; 


———— 


cutter would not.be foolish enough to refuse it.” He | 
poured a little of it into a glass and held it towards | 


him. “The powers of this draught,” he said, “ are 
stronger than you suppose; it makes the poor rich ; it 
gives strength to the weak ; it gives vengeance to the 
oppressed" 
“ Enough, enough,” said Roger, “if it will do all that 

I'll drink it.” 

“On one condition, one which a man of your excel- 
lent sense and genial disposition will not refuse.” 

“ What is the condition ?” 

“That of drinking success to your best friend.” 

“That is = 

“ Myself!” 

“By what name shall I call you?” . 

“No matter forthe name, I am known by many— | 
say rather the Nameless One.” 

“Not for a thousand worlds,” the wife cried out, | 
The stranger laughed, put up his bottle, made the 
shadow of a hideous crocodile upon the wall, and as 
he did so there was a slight knock heard, the latch 
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from the storm. This was readily. granted, and he 
Beneath that fixed look the 


he shifted his position, sang the refrain of a 


or hy not in this?” the stranger asked with a> drinking song, and made more hideous shadows. é 


persuasive smile; “this world we do know something | 


of,—as to another, well, who shall say anything about it | “and have nothing to set before you.” 


—who ever visited that shadow land and caine back to 
tell the news ?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” Roger said, “ but I suppose 
there is some comfort in thinking there is a better 
world.” 

* And,” 
say a worse.” With that he fell to talking to the 
children, told them a wondrous story of a poor man, 
who entertained a prince, and was made chief ruler in 
a palace with more gold than he could use, and more 
servants than he could count. Then he pleased them 
by forming with his hand strange shadows on the wall, 
now a cowled priest that was suddenly changed to a 
crocodile, and.zzany other things which delighted them 
amazingly. After awhile he asked, would the wood- 
cutter be so obliging as to drink with him? The wood- 


cutter had no liquor in the house,—they might gather | 


some snow and melt that! Not the slightest necessity 


to put themselves to any trouble, the stranger said, he | 
had some excellent cordial which the woodcutter would 

probably be good enough to taste. The liquor was ina | 
curiously old-fashioned bottle, and ashe held it before the | 
blazing fire it seemed as clear as amber. Whether there 
was in the appearance of the bottle something to oc- 
casion alarm, or whether some sinister expression in 


the stranger interrupted him, “ by all means | 


the stranger's face excited the suspicion, is uncertain, 


but the children shrank away and the woodcutter's | 


wife begged her husband not to touch the draught. 
The stranger laughed gaily, —* I assure you,” 


he said, 


“this is capital stuff, of an excellent vintage and a rare 


old age; 


sure he was that his good friend the wood- 


“ We are very poor, sir,” said the woodcutter’s wife, © 
“Poor!” said the new comer, “then surely you are 
_ keeping Christmas as it was kept at first. He was 
poor whose birthday we are to keep to-morrow ; a poor 
man and the friend of the poor man, knowing all about 
| suffering and sorrow, and having sympathy with those 
who are in poverty and privation.” 
The first visitor placed his foot on the burning log, © 
and with an insolent leer said : 
“A fat grace that for a lean larder—the talk of © 
plethoric priests to starving peasants ; texts never mend | 
_a hole in the roof, or clap a chicken in the pot | 
_o’ Sundays.” 
| The new comer made no answer to this speech, but, 
turning to the wgodman, who had fallen again into | 
an abstracted mood and was staring into the fire, asked 
_what he was thinking about. : 
* Thinking !” said Roger reviving from his abstrac- | 
_ tion like a man waking from a dream, “I was thinking | 
why it was that we poor men should be the scorn of | 
the wealthy, why our shoulders should always bear the | 
burden—why it was the north wind blew so keenly.” 
“For the best of purposes,” the stranger said, “as | 
we shall all one day find out; trials are heavy and 
| temptations strong, but from the source of all strength, | 
_ the weak and erring, the tried and tempted, may derive 
| inexhaustible supplies.” 
“You should get polled by the barber, my deat 
| sir,” said the Nameless One, “ adopt the frock and come 
out as priest. Roger here requires something moré 
substantial than words. Drink, Roger, drink!” He 
presented the glass to the woodman’s lips, but at that 
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moment the solemn chiming of a bell was heard, it was somniferousness ; and least of all was there a sensation 


the bell for the midnight mass; the cup fell from his of that kind when at the close of the service, by way 
hands, and as the children led by the stranger began | of winding up, the minister or incumbent of the place 
to sing a Christmas hymn, he uttered a howl of pain | begged hishearers fully to understand thatthe doctrines 


or derision and was gone. And while they were sing- 
ing the hymn and while the chapel bell was sounding, 


| 


| they had been listening to were of the most pernicious 
_ character, and that he for his part could not be satisfied 


the second stranger was gone also, and Roger looked | without putting in his protest against them. Since 


round upon his family and said— 


then Mr. Kingsley has become chaplain in ordinary to 


“Thank Heaven, the Good Spirit has triumphed. Her Majesty, and no clergyman would be guilty of 
I am free again—sure the wind does not always blow | such an act of impertinence now. He has made good. 


north.” , 

No; the wind shifted, and from that day Roger, 
more cheerful, contented, and industrious than ever, 
made his way in the world and became quite prosper- 
ous. He seldom alluded to his two visitors that Christ- 


_ his standing in the pulpit: perhaps he has less faith in 

Christian socialism ; the longer a man lives the less he 
_ becomes a social reformer ; and if not a popular preacher, 
in the modern acceptation of that term, if not a Bellew, 
| or a Melville, or a Dale,—if not considered exactly 


mas night, but whenever he heard people complaining | orthodox by old-fashioned divines, as a preacher of 


of hard work, hard times, and hard fare, he used to say, 
—‘Don't give way before trouble, but keep a good 


heart, and as sure as the sunshine follows the storm, all | 


will come right in the end.” 








THE REV. C. KINGSLEY. 
A PULPIT SKETCH. 


Some years back, in one of the many Episcopalian | 


churches with which the neighbourhood of Oxford- 
street abounds, a sermon was preached by a young 
clergyman, who in glowing language had endeavoured 
to depict the thoughts that breathe, and words that 
burn, of chartist shoemakers and tailors. At the time 


“ Alton Locke” appeared, there was some novelty in this, | 


Still, of the two millions and a quarter males and 
females living in London then, but few had assem- 
bled to hear the author of the deservedly popular work. 
The usual service was performed in the usual manner, 
Here and there, by the awkwardness with which he 
took part in the worship, it was evident that some 
black sheep, unused to the church service, attracted 
by the undoubted talents of the preacher, had dropped 
in. But it was manifest the congregation as a body 
was of the ordinary character. When the time arrived 
for preaching, there walked up into the pulpit evident- 
ly no ordinary man. The speaker was young, redolent 


of strength of body and of soul; on his face, rather | 


what is called the Broad Church party, Mr. Kingsley 
occupies a foremost rank, can always get a congrega- 
tion, and never fails to interest and instruct. As a 
lecturer he cannot be said to be very popular; bat I 
confess I prefer him on the platform. Many preachers 
break down utterly on such occasions; and I have no 
doubt mary an Irish curate not worthy to hold the 
candle to Mr. Kingsley at a Protestant grievance 
meeting, or anti-Maynooth gathering, as regards claps 
and cheers, and external manifestations of delight, 
_ would be judged by the class usually met with on such 
occasions by far the better orator. The ancient who, 
when his audience applauded, stopped and asked if he 





_had said anything so very foolish, was a judge of public 


meetings where vehemence and exaggeration and de- 


_ clamatory assertions are generally considered essential 


to popular speaking. There he who most raves and 
rants is sure to bear away the palm in any gathering, 
no matter what—the judicious few always being in 


| the minority. The only time the writer ever heard Mr, 


Kingsley on the platform, he certainly considered that 
he made as effective a speech as it was possible for a 
man to do. The preacher has-greater freedom on the 
platforin ; you seé him stripped of all the trammels of the 


| priestly office ; the conventionalitiesof voice and manner 
_which even Mr. Kingsley exhibits in the pulpit do not 


follow him there. The occasion to which we refer as 
an illustration was the annual meeting of the Ladies’ 


Sanitary Association, held in the course of last summer 


pale than otherwise, there sat serious thought, and in his | 


voice, a little conventional (forms are the last things 


4tman can shake off), there was a clear ring, denoting | 
The dark clear eye, the | 


great oratorical capacity. 


Wiry frame, the active appearance of the man, were | 


striking, 


Of the sermon itself little need be said; it | 


was taken from the old Hebrew Gospel, and was but a | 


repetition of the message from the Mount; but the 
language was wonderfully Saxon, the style indicated 
great intellectual cultivation, and the application of 
old truths to new circumstances was as felicitous as it 
was rare. A tale is told of the celebrated Lauderdale, 
that when his father was {ll and unable to sleep, he, 
then a mere lad, recommended that a certain orthodox 


Seotch divine, famots for the skill with which he de- 
spatched his audience to the land of dreams, should be 
sent for. On the occasion to which we refer, nowhere 


was there anv 
“s tere any tendency on the part of the audience to 





at Willis’s Rooms, St. James's Square. The hour of 
meeting was an extremely fashionable one—the chair- 
man was a noble earl and popular philanthropist—the 
audience consisted chiefly of ladies, who drove up in 
their own carriages, and were oppressively genteel. 
We felt oppressed in the atmosphere ; 


“ All round the coast the languid air did swoon, 
Breathing like one that hath a weary dream.” 


The speakers and speeches were of the mild, un- 
demonstrative, lulling character one is accustomed to 
“in good society.” The business was puerile, and 
one could not help smiling when noble orators grew 
enthusiastic on the suceessful operations of the society, 
one of them being the publication of half-penny tracts 
on the evils resulting from the use of perambulators. 
Just as we were regretting that we had come amongst 


such a set of rosewater philanthropists —just as the 
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proceedings were on the point of degenerating into 
farce,—just as a gentle dulness was settling on every face, 
——just as the younger portion of the fashionable assembly 
had taken to the study of the bonnets present, as a re- 
fuge from ennui, and the few men there were quietly 
slipping out of the room, there started up one—the name 
we could not catch—who, in his opening sentence, 
sounded a note which at once vibrated through 
every heart. Standing with arms folded across him, 
and with eyes uplifted, as if almost unconscious, the 
speaker dashed right into the midst of his subject, and a 
beautiful subject it was——The wonder and the mystery 
and the sanctity of the life of a little child. What a 
frightful fact was that mortality amongst children estab- 
lished by unerring statistical returns: for the death 
of a man who has lived and suffered and done what it 
is appointed man to do and suffer, is natural, and not 
in violation of order, as when we build the grave for 
a little child. On went the speaker, holding all spell- 
bound as he poured the golden light of his genius 
on what had otherwise been barren and common-place. 
I thought of Campbell's lines, 


“ But prophet-like that lone one stood, 


With dauntless words and high; 
That shook the sear leaves from the wood, 
As if a storm pass'd by.” 


At the conclusion, or rather long before the con- 
clusion, we had come to the conviction that Kingsley 
was the orator, for it was full of Kingsley doctrine. 
Like all men with a mission, Mr. Kingsley repeats 
himself; and in sermons, and in speeches, and in poems, 
and in novels, all in their way good and beautiful, the 


apparent; and as you look at Mr. Kingsley, you feel 
that he is the muscular Christian of whom he writes. 
His limbs are lithe and sinewy, he has not an ounce 


of fat about him; yet his face is flushed with health | 


and strength; and you see that every bit of brain, 
and muscle, and bone is in admirable working 
order. The list of his books, for a man not much more 
than forty, is astonishing. 
for a new volume from his pen. 


occupied, 
not surpassed his earlier works. 


our chalk rivers. 


but too true as a general truth, that 


“All eave the spirit of man is divine.” 





We read it in such a country, and 
we felt how truthful was its description of nature— 
with how loving an eye Mr. Kingsley had looked on 
her—how the lore she teaches he had learnt, and had 
come from communion with her to mourn the want of 
harmony with her everywhere displayed, to mourn the 
moral blight which the glorious beauty of “ mother 
earth” renders yet more sad—to mourn what, alas! is 


ee 


Yet the moral world is equally as full of glory ag 
that outer one whose golden sun and balmy air whisper 
peace to the troubled heart. It waits but the hour for 
the Divine Spirit, as of old, to separate its light and 
darkness—to evoke from its chaos order and law, 
With a degraded peasantry—with a higher class mind- 
ful of the rights, but careless of the duties, of property— 
with selfishness rampant in town and country alike— 
with a Christianity that has long grown weary of 
witnessing against the world, and become dumb— 
England has little need to boast of what she has come 
to be in this age of ours. Nor, when we turn to re- 
medies, do we find more cause for congratulation, 
What can Puseyism and medieval drt do to better us? 
how can the dead form again become a living power? 
In the age of the printing-press, and the railway, and — 
the thoughts that move mankind, can we worship the 
past without at the same time committing high treason 
against the “increasing purpose” which runs through 
all the ages, and which bids us to go deeper than 
Puseyites or High Church or Low Church dare? In 
“Yeast” the question is asked, but not satisfactorily 
answered. 


any other; but of that eternal gospel itself we learn | 
but little from the author. We hear of some dream- | 


land where practical Christianity reigns triumphant, © 


& 
oF 


and presents to the world an embodiment of the “ city — 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens ;” but it © 
is here, not there, we want the embodiment. One | 
great part of Mr. Kingsley’s gospel seems to be the 


substitution of Christian socialism for the selfish ca- 


; ; ee ea | pitalist. 
prominent idea, muscular Christianity, is everywhere | 


We cannot accept the change. Capital we | 
hold to be labour’s friend, not foe. What is wanted | 
in the working-man is self-dependence. With all due 
deference to Mr. Kingsley, we cannot see how that will | 
be increased by the Socialism which will make the 
workman more dependent instead of less. Mr. Kings | 
ley can tell us of men who, in their wretche Iness. have 

been compelled to take whatever scanty pittance the 


_ capitalist might feel disposed to grant ; but we can tell 
And every year we look | P wstuathn P . 
This is the advantage 
of being minister of a small Hampshire parish. Ina 
city Mr. Kingsley’s time and attention w » more | , acne 
y Mr. Kingsley’s time ee aonteon would be more | when they might have been capitalists themselves. | 
Much as Mr. Kingsley has written, he has |. ). ny 
: . 4. | Socialism will not make these men more prudent, but 
What a noble vindic- | cilia 
ation of the wronged have we in “ Alton Locke!” What | baie om ‘itie 1 on Victions of tassiné copitalicte an 
: . oe | LCE 1€ ) ric so ‘ 
a ple for free thought and action have we in “Yeast! we ine : 


The latter especially is a favourite of ours. It is a 
beok to be read during the Parliamentary recess, and 
amidst the luxuriant vegetation, and the clustering 
woods, and the brown harvest-fields, that are found in 
such perfection, as Mr. Kingsley states, on the banks of 


_him of the imprudence, and intemperance, and neglect 


which have placed those men in that condition— 
which have made them the slaves of the capitalist, 


Ber ourselves. our blood boils when we 


| trade in their blood and bone, when the truer represent 
_ ation would be that which showed that they were the 


victims of their own folly—that with their pleasant 


_vices they had made the whips with which they 


scourged themselves. We accept Mr. Kingsley as aa 
eloquent, as a true, and as an earnest expositor of 
social wrong—we take him to be a man of fine Chrit 
tian feeling, with great artistic powers; but his sym 
pathies have thwarted his judgment; his vehement 
indignation against social wrongs has led him to,# 
seems to us, error as to their cause. In “ Yeast,” how 
ever, less than in “Alton Locke.” have we what # 
objectionable. It is very clear that the Church hat 
failed ; that Dissent, according to the confession of th 
Editor of the “ British Quarterly,” has failed, though 
not so hopelessly as Mr. Kingsley supposes; that t 
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We are told that the eternal gospel will © 
stand, and conquer, and prove its might in this age, as 
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landlords have failed; that the educated mind of the 
country is wandering away from the gospel of their 
fathers. It is clear that young men must speak and 
act in an incoherent, fragmentary, chaotic way, that 
old systems of thought and actions are breaking up, 
that we are altogether in a yeasty state. This is the 
burden of “ Yeast,"—the burden of all Mr. Kingsley’s 
teaching. Definite conclusions we must therefore not 
expect. He merely represents the age ; and that it 
represents the age faithfully no one who reads the 
work with attention can for a moment deny. We have 
had somewhat too muchof dogma. “ Dost thou believe 
in what I believe ?” says one man to another, “ if not, 
be damned.” “Are you Shelley, the atheist,” said a 
furious Englishman to a man whose whole life was 
one round of well-doing, of charity and benevolence, 
and he knocked him down. Southey, in like manner, 
after he had abandoned the generous aspirations of his 
youth, and become Poet Laureate, trusted, by call- 
ing William Smith, M.P. for Norwich, a Socinian, and 
Lord Byron Satanic, that they would be won to his 
religion ; the real truth is that men are repelled, not 
attracted, by these rough ways of propagating Christi- 
anity. For creeds and definitions, and religious terms 
and articles, Mr. Kingsley would substitute a Christian 
spirit, and a Christian life. Charity, in his estimation, 
covers a multitude of sins. 

Where the nature of the subject is so difficult to be 
understood—where there have been such wide dif- 
ferences of opinion between men equally honest and 
intelligent and religious and earnest in the investiga- 
tion of truth—where the great Teacher Himself has 
taught such lessons of tolerance, why seek confirmed 
belief, and persecute doubt, “ as devil born?” Why not 
wait for truth and light, and in the mean while honour 
what is noble and just ? “ Letus,” Mr. Kingsley exclaims, 
“be brave and bold, let us love the good and the true; au 
reste, let us take care of our digestion, let us hunt and 
dine, and shoot and run, and loye girls (we need no 
advice from Mr. Kingsley on that head) who are hand- 
some and merry, with pretty faces and warm hearts. 
This world of ours is under the fatherly guidance of 
a God who is too wise to err, and too good to be unkind, 
and whose every kindness is every evening and every 
morning new. Just as David wrote that 104th Psalm, 
about this earth and the things on it (I quote Mr. 
Kingsley’s Village Sermons)—of the light, the clouds, 
and the wind, of hills and valleys, and springs on the 
hill-side, of wild beasts and birds, of grass and corn, 


day ; the great sea, the ships, and the fishes, and all 
the wonderful and nameless creatures which people 
the waters; the very birds’ nests in the high trees, and 
the rabbits burrowing among the rocks,” subjects which 
our religionists would avoid as not sufficiently spiritual, 
80 would Mr. Kingsley talk of nature's gifts as the gifts 
0! God, and see piety in the recognition of this fact, 
rather than in the repetition of unmeaning phrases or 
vutworn creeds. In this hearty, genial religiousness 
Mr. Kingsley is the Luther of our present age. Luther, 
introducing to his friend Ambrosius a painter, named 
Sebastian, says,—“I do not know whether you have 
. ed of him according to your own notions, but I con- 
88 I should like to see your house more decorated, 





more elegant in its details, if only to please the flesh, 
which needs gratifications of an innocent and tranquil 
nature, to keep its attention from being diverted to 
others not of an innocent or tranquil nature.” Mr. 
Kingsley is in this respect of the school of Luther, 
The leading religious bodies in this country, the evan- 
gelical clergy, and the great mass of dissenters, have 
been of a contrary opinion; an opinion which Watts 
has versified as follows: 


“ Lord, what. a wretched land is this, 
That yields us no supplies ;” 


an opinion, however, finding less favour now than 
formerly. Against the asceticism of Puritanism a re- 
action has fairly set in, and at the head of this reiiction 
may be placed the name of the Rev. Charles Kingsley, 
Rector of Eversfield, Hants, and Chaplain in Ordinary 
to the Queen. Hence his admiration of the old pagan 
forms of Greece and Rome, his earnest advocacy of 
sanitary law, his care to save the bodies as well as the 
souls of men. Baths and washhouses, flannel waistcoats 
and thick boots, a good meal and a good atmosphere ; 
a canter on the breezy downs, or a day on the moors, 
are some of his appointed means of salvation. But 
first and foremost is his idea of duty, Man is like a 
soldier at his post, not to sing songs nor offer prayers, 
or to brood over that fathomless abyss, the heart ; nor 
to frame definitions of the infinite and the undefinable ; 
but to do his duty. In his sermons and books, we are 
constantly reminded of that magnificent ode of Words- 
worth’s on the same subject. Our modern Pharisees 
find no advocate in Mr. Kingsley ; not lip worship, 
not outward forms, not lifeless orthodoxy, is what the 
gospel seeks from man, but duty. When the Spartan 
mothers bade their sons farewell as they went forth to 
battle, they bade them come back either on their shields, 
or with them—either victors, or slain in the effort for 
victory. In just such a stern, resolved spirit does Mr. 
Kingsley bid us fight the battle of life, and few are 
there who can read him, or hear him, and not feel 
braced up by contact with his healthy and manly nature. 








RIFLES AND BOWS AND ARROWS. 


In spite of Lord Palmerston’s injudicious attempt 
to check the rifle movement in its infancy, there can 


be no doubt now but that it is a complete success. The 
and wine and oil, of the sun and moon, and night and | 


appeal to the martial spirit—more or less strong in the 
hearts of all Englishmen—has been most cheerfully 
responded to. Something of the kind was evidently 
required to excite the energies and te occupy the 
leisure hours of our numerous youth. Weare always 
in danger of becoming too peaceable a folk. Our avo- 
cations, all of a mercantile or professional character,— 
our amusements, less out-door and more sedentary 
than ought to be the case,—the very humane spirit 
which pervades all English society ——our enormous 
weaith; all tend to make us peaceably disposed, 
None can be alarmed at our warlike demonstrations. 
No nation in Europe need fear a British invasion. No 
foreign government can possibly pretend that the 
British government harbours designs of active hostility 
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against any European power. Indeed, the naturally 
ul intentions of this country are | 


and necessarily peacefi 
candidly acknowledged by the most eminent men in 
France itself. Michel Chevalier, in his account of a 


recent visit to this country, has done ample justice to_ 


our moderation and to our desire to be at peace with 
all the world. 


riflemen without any alarm—nay, rather, with a con- 
siderable amount of pleasure. 


have just joined the movement, and the proceedings of 
those which already possess a corps of riflemen. 


It is with unmixed 
satisfaction that we see, day by day, the long columns — 
of the Times filled with the names of the towns which | 


The | 
Times tells us, that already the force thus raised con- 


—— 


160 horse archers. The Duke of Clarenve brought in 
his retinue 1 earl, 2 bannerets, 14 knights, 222 esquires, 
and 720 horse anchere. The roll includes 2,536 men- 
at-arms, 4,128 horse archers, 38 arblesters (cross- 
bow-men), 120 miners, 25 master gunners, 50 servitor 





gunners, a stuffer of bacinets, 12 armourers, 3 kings of 
‘arms. A Mr. 
We may then view the increase of our volunteer 


Nicholas Colnet, a physician, also 
brought 3 archers, 20 surgeons, an immense retinue of 
labourers, artisans, fletchers, bowyers, wheelwrights, 
chaplains, and minstrels. Foot-archers are not enn- 
merated, but the total number of effective soldiers 
amounted to 10,731. These were the men who gained 
the field at Agincourt. Philip de Comines acknow- 
ledged that English archery excelled that of every 
other nation, and Sir John Fortesque states “that the 





so 2 4 





sists of hundreds of thousands ; but the movement, we 
trust, will continue to be developed for some time to 
come. Every young man should join it, as it gives 


inight of the Realme of England standyth upon 
archers.” In the reign of Henry IL. the English con- | 
quests in Ireland were principally owing, it is record- 
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| 
him healthy recreation, soldier-like habits, and a feel- ed, to the use of the long bow. The victory gained | du 
ing that he is a son of our common mother—fine Old | over the Scots, by Edward L., in 1298, at the great | pe 
England, the land of the brave and the free. We are | battle of Falkirk, was chiefly won by the power of the th 
much in the habit of doing our work by proxy. | English bowmen. In 1333 Edward III. with small | } on 


Shareholders in companies leave the management to a | loss gained a signal victory at Halidown Hill, near | | ga 















Henry IV. and the prince of Wales on one side, and | 
Eari Douglas with Henry Hotspur, son of the Earl of | 
Northumberland, on the other, performed prodigies of 
valour. At length, Hotspur being slain and Douglas 
taken, Henry remained master of the field. 


by its repr lication under the title already given 
There is a muster roll of the army of Henry V. pre- 
| served among Rymer’s unprinted collection in the 
|| British Museum. The Earl of Cambridge appears in 
it with a personal retinue of 2 knights, 57 esquires, and 


Your 


fal 
\4aan + 


few directors, and learn, too late, to curse their folly. | Berwick, when attacked by the Scots, under the Earl of | | the 
Institutions of the most excellent character, in the | Douglas. Speed gives, from Walsingham, the follow- | = 
hands of a few, become perverted, and are often real | ing description of the battle:—* The chief feat was | | fie 
stumbling-blocks in the way of reform. So it is with | wrought by the English archers, who first with their | noe 
our army and navy. We pay for them handsomely, | | stiff, close, and cruel storms of arrows made their ene- | tro 
we intrust their management to a few, and then we | mies’ footmen break ; and when the noble Douglas de- = 
wake up to find that we have been trusting on a broken | | scend d to the charge with his choicest bands, himself | be 
reed ; that our guns and muskets are old-fashioned ; | being in a most rich and excellently tempered armour, dis 
that routine and favouritism in office are more than a | and the rest singularly well appointed,—the Lord " 
match for the cleverest of officers and the bravest | Percy’s archers making a retreat did withal deliver ate 
of men; and that we have almost all our work | their deadly arrows so lively, so courageously, 80 ar 
to begin over again. Now, one great advantage | grievously, that they ran through the men-at-arms, wh 
of the rifle movement is that it throws us back | bored the helmets, beat their lances to the earth, and | wa 
upon ourselves—that it teaches us all to feel that | easily shot those who were more slightly armed | the 
we have a personal stake in the defence of the through and through. Gibbon notes the singular ” 995 
country—that it recalls the martial energy which we dread with which the English archers filled their ene- | hig 
are fast in danger of losing, and makes all panic fear | mies in the crusades, and states,“ that at one time wn 
for the future impossible. Surely also the moral effect Richard with seventeen knights and 300 archers sus- © om 
of all this on Europe must be great. The nation that tained the charge of the whole Turkish and Saracen | _ 
arms itself is always respected. It is the French army | army.” In the reign of Richard IL. in 1377, the Isle of ange 
that makes the name of the French Emperor so famous | Wight was invaded by the French, who landed in great | — 
in all parts of the world. Again, the nation that is | force at Franche-Ville (called afterwards Newtown), | y of 
always protected is safe from attack. People do not whith they destroyed, and then directed their march } | ret 
go to war with strong states but weak ones. In the | to Carisbrooke Castle for the purpose of taking that a 
fable, the wolf quarrels not with the wolf but the lamb. stronghold. The news of the invasion soon spread | age 
It ought not to be so, we freely admit ; but we must throughout the island, and no time was lost in muster- § . . 
| take the world as we find it, and actaccordingly. And ing the forces which it possessed. These forces con- | wi 
the morale of all history is that there is no such safe- sisted chiefly of archers, who so admirably posted them- | _— 
guard of peace as the knowledge that a nation has set selves in ambush, that they rendered a good account | — 
|| its house in order, and is thoroughly prepared for war. of the advanced division of the French. The other | —— 
Look back to the olden time, when we triumphed division of the enemy had commenced an attack on | — 
at Agincourt, and Cressy, and Poictiers—when we won Carisbrooke Castle, when the victorious archers ad- | =¢ 
|| for England her foremost place among the nations of vanced to its relief, and soon cleared the island of the in- | y 
‘| earth. A writer in the Cambridge Chronicle has col- traders. The battle of Shrewsbury in 1403 was one of | nee 
| lected all that he can find relative to the “ The Long Bow the most desperate encounters ever seen in England. | pee 
| of the past, the Rifle of the future,” and done good service The archers on both sides did terrible execution. | ris 
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The bow was the most ancient and universal of all 
weapons. ur ancestors in this island at a very 
early period of their history used the bow, like other 
nations, for two purposes. In time of peace it was an 
implement for hunting and pastime ; and in time of 
war it was a formidable weapon of offence and de- 
fence. It was not till after the battle of Hastings that 
our Anglo-Saxon forefathers learned rightly to appreci- 
ate the merit of the bow and the cloth-yard shaft. 
Though a general disarming followed that event, the 
victor allowed the vanquished Saxon to carry the bow. 
The lesson taught by the superiority of the Norman 
archers was not forgotten. From that period the 
English archers began to rise in repute, and in course 
of time proved. themselves, by their achievements in 
war, both the admiration and terror of their foes, and 
excelled the exploits of other nations. The great 
achievements of the English bowmen, which shed 
lustre upon the annals of the nation, extended over a 
period of more than five centuries, many years after 
the invention and use of fire-arms. All the youth 
and manhood of the yeomanry of England were en- 
gaged in the practice of the long bow. England 
therefore in those times possessed a national voluntary 
militia, of no charge to the government, ready for the 
field on a short notice, and well skilled in the use of | 
weapons. Hence sprung the large bodies of efficient 
troops which at different periods of English history, in 
an incredibly short time, were found ready for the ser- 
vice of their country. These men were not a rude, un- 
disciplined rabble, but were trained, disciplined men, 
every one sufficiently master of his weapon to riddle a 
steel corslet at five or six score paces ; or, in a body, 
to act with terrific effect against masses of cavalry ; 
while most of them could bring down a falcon on the | 
wing by a bird-bolt, or, with a broad arrow, transfix | 
the wild deer in the chase. There is little at the pre- 
sent day in England to afford any adequate idea of the 
high importance, the great skill, and the distinguished 


two birds with one shaft.” To make an enemy's machin- 
ations recoil upon himself, they expressed by say- 
ing, “ To outshoot a man in his own bow.” In reference 
to a vague foolish guess, they used to say, “He shoots 
wide of his mark ;” and of unprofitable silly conversation, 
“A fool's bolt is soon shot.” The unready and the un- 
skilful archer did not escape the censure and warning 
of his fellows, although he might be a great man and 
boast that he had “ A famous bow—but it was up at 
the castle.” Of such they satirically remarked that 
“ Many talked of Robin Hood, who never shot in his bow.” 
Our ancestors also expressed liberality of sentiment, and 
their opinion that merit belonged exclusively to no 
particular class or locality, by the following pithy ex- 
pressions, “ Many a good bow besides one in Chester,” 
and “An archer is known by his aim, and not by his 
arrows.” 

And what was the result of all this practice with the 
bow ?—why, that we never feared invasion. Those were 
not times when old ladies were frightened out of their 
night’s sleep. Every Englishman was a free and fear- 
less soldier ; the foe might growl at a distance, but he 
never dared to touch our shores—to plunder our cities— 
to massacre our smiling babes—and to do outrage worse 
than death to our English womanhood ; and so it will be 
seen now that the bow has been superseded by the rifle, 
when our young lads of public spirit respond to Tenny- 
son's patriotic appeal, “ Form, Riflemen, form!” 











renown of the English archers. Some few places still | 
retain names which tell us where the bowmen used to 
assemble for practice —as Shooter's Hill, in Kent ; New- 
ington Butts, near London; and St. Augustine's Butts, 
near Bristol. Many of the noble and county families | 
of Great Britain and Ireland have the symbols of | 
archery charged on their escutcheons ; as, for instance, | 
the Duke of Norfolk, on his bend, between six crosslets | 
bears an escutcheon charged with a demi-lion pierced 
in the mouth with an arrow, within a double tressure | 
flory and counterflory. This was an addition to the | 
coat of his Grace’s ancestor, the Earl of Surrey, who | 
commanded at Flodden Field, in 1513. There are also 
existing families which have derived their surnames 
from the names of the different crafis formerly engaged 
in the manufacture of the bow and its accompaniments ; | 
a8, for instance, the names of Bowyer, Fletcher, Stringer, 
Arrowsmith, &c. If we refer to our language, there 


will be found many phrases and proverbial expressions 
craw Q fr 





om or connected with archery ; sone suggesting 
thought and caution, as, “ Always have two strings to 
ir bow ;” it being the custom of military archers to 
é additional bowstrings with them into the field of 
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shaft-hand of your adversaries :” 


o not thy bow before thy arrow be fixed :” 


A LIFE PICTURE. 


Loox on that little head, 
Pillow'd on softest down ; 
Cambric and dainty lace 
Shadow that baby face, 
Safe from Life’s frown. 


Hush every waking sound, 
Softly tread, whisper low ; 
See, sweet babe, how she sleeps, 
Forth one dimpled arm peeps, 

All in a roseate glow. 


Here lies an infant form, 
Rags are its only bed; 

Dirty and scant its gear, 

Dabbled with many a tear, 
Life’s baptism dread. 


Hark ! that curse, hush! a shriek,— 
"Tis but its lullaby ; 
Cradled ‘mid odours foul, 
tock’d by man’s demon howl, 
There let it lie. 


See yon frolicsome elf, 
Azure-eyed, golden-hair'd ; 
Six bright summers have shone, 
Six of God's years have flown, 

Since she Life shared. 
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Groping ‘midst gutters foul, 
Dirt-begrimed see her there ; 

Look at her tangled locks, 

Eye, that youth’s gladness mocks, 
Dull vacant stare. 


Gay carol the joy-bells, 
‘Tis a bridal to-day ; 
And the golden-hair’d maiden, 
With Love's blessings laden, 
Goes forth on her way. 


Why halts the procession ?— 
"Tis but a funeral ; 

A vile pauper soul 

Borne forth to its goal 
Without hearse or pall. 


Fatnine-bred vice hath done 
Nobly its work in her ; 

There she goes all unmourn'd, 

Both in life and death scorn'd, 
On her rude bier. 


Children of Eve, by Fate 
Sever'd how far; 

The same hour gave ye birth, 

| Both shall moulder to earth,— 

Sisters ye are. 





Listen, ye high-born dames, 
Have ye no mission ? 

Can ye no little one, 

Born ‘neath the blessed sun, 
Snatch from perdition ? 


Hear it, my countrymen, 
Cruel tale, often told ; 

Ponder it carefully, 

Wisely and prayerfully, 
Angels behold. 


OE CT ECE ALLE ET 


Ye have a stern duty, 

Refuse it who will; 
Each must his burden bear, 
Christ's loving work must share, 
Ere Life be still. 


cee ee . ne ee a 





| THE BURIAL OF HAROLD. 


FREDERIC Richard Pickersgill was born in London 
in the year 1820, of a family long and favourably 
known for artistic power. After receiving an ordinary 
| school education, his uncle, Mr. Woteruyten, perceiving 
his taste in the fine arts, undertook to direct his studies 
| with a view to an art career. In 1839 Mr. Pickersgill 
| sent a drawing in water colours to the exhibition of 


| eame a student. The first art picture exhibited by Mr. 
| Pickeragill, in 1841, at once, says the Art Journal, 
evinced his determination to seek his subjects from the 
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best and least hackneyed sources. The Trachinian Vir- | 
gin of Sophocles suggested to him the combat between 7 
Hercules and Achelous,—the river-god in the form ofa | 
bull for Dejanira. As a first attempt in oil painting, | 
and of a difficult subject, the work was commendable - 
Soon after, the committee of the Art Union of London 
selected his Florimel to engrave for their subscribers, g 
high compliment to so young an artist. In 1843 the 
government evinced an anxiety to take the British 
school of painting under its care, and we had a mapp 
ficent exhibition of cartoons in Westminster Hall. Mr, 
Pickersgill contributed a cartoon, “the Death of Lear, 
which elicited so much favour from the judges that the 
artist was in the number of ten, to whom a pré 
mium of £100 each was awarded. 1847 was ¢ 
year still more memorable in the history of British 
art. The great exhibition of pictures was opened ip 
Westminster Hall, and Mr. Pickersgill achieved a not 
less triumph in his contribution of “Taz DEeaTH OF 
Harowp ;” it obtained the first prize of £100, and wag 
purchased by the royal commissioners for £500 more ;—= 
a picture which is now in its place in parliament, an@ 
of which the reader is quite competent to form an opinion 
from the engraving we give. Since then Mr. Picke 






















| the Scriptures he may derive the best inspirations for 


| what he has already accomplished, we feel assured bé 


| the Royal Academy, and at the end of the year he be- | 


gill has steadily and successfully continued his career 
His “ Death of Foscari, Doge of Venice,” was purchased 
by Prince Albert, in 1853. In some quarters it is con 
sidered that the “Samson Betrayed,” exhibited in 1850) 
exhibits even greater power than the Burial of Hae 
rold. Be that as it may; all we can say is that they, 
| are magnificent pictures ; as a general rule, applicable) 
_to the works of the artist, says a well-known authority, 

we may say that they exhibited sound judgment, 
_and good taste in the selection of a subject. This 
| is the first and not unimportant step towards excel 
lence. The subjects selected are treated with delice 
_of feeling and purity of expression. We do not 
_member a coarse or unrefined thought in any of hig 

pictures, or anything approaching to vulgarity, whilé 
_ they are perfectly free from affectation or prettinesse® 

His style is altogether good, and the quality of his 
_ painting such as will test close observation, especial 
_ the last five or six years, which manifest increased ané 

increasing vigour of execution. We have been well 
_ pleased to notice among these his pictures of sacred 
| subjects as an agreeable change from old English 
| poetry and the fabled stories of Grecian writers ; from 






















his art; and with a mind so delicately formed as wé 
believe hig-to be—uncorrupted by pre-Raphaelite im 
fluences, and actuated by the true spirit, to judge from 


would labour most successfully in this the highest! 
branch of art. But whether these matters engage his” 
talents or not, he is among those of the younger > 
painters to whom, if their lives be spared, the country , 
must look to uphold the credit of the British school im 
historical painting. 
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THE MONARCH OF METALS. 
A LEGEND. 


Tuere had been a dance on the green. The fiddler 
had done his best to draw sweet music from his bar- 
bitone ; the dancers had done their best to do justice 
to the music; mine host of the Golden Lion had done 
his best to refresh both fiddler and dancers; and the 
old folks whose dancing days were over did their best 
to make everything pleasant, and if they did hint that 
corkscrew and thread-the-needle were done a little 
better in their young days, it was a very pardonable bit 
of vanity on their part. 

I distinctly say vanity, because I believe the charge 
was unfounded ; it seems to me beyond the region of 
probability that any people “anywhere could have 
danced better than these young villagers on the green 
that day. To see how the young fellows led out their 
partners, to see how bravely they footed it—really 
dancing, not sliding or walking as people do in a ball- 
room,—how they laughed when now and then they 
stopped to take breath, and the fiddler resined his bow 
and moistened himself with a drink,—to see how they 
did all this was enough to set you—grave anchorite 
though you might be—toeing, heeling, crossing hands, 
changing sides, and the rest of it. 

The Miller figured very conspicuously in the dance. 
He seemed everywhere at once. You heard his laugh 
above that of everybody else, and as for ribbons and 
true lovers’ knots, and other such bravery, he was 
a perfect marvel to behold. The miller was a well- 
made, handsome fellow and a great favourite ; there had 
been a good many reports as to his matrimonial inten- 
tions ; sometimes the gossips of the village averred that 
he was paying court to the Blacksmith’s pretty 
daughter; then that he had cast a loving look on the 
niece of mine host of the Golden Lion; then he was 
formally engaged to a young widow ina neighbouring 
town. But the Blacksmith’s daughter married a young 
farmer, the Hebe of the Golden Lion gave her hand to 
the tapster, and the young widow wedded a nabob with 
an excellent fortune and a broken constitution. Now 
the report was that the miller was courting Janet, 
Widow Holmby’s daughter; and this seemed not at all 
unlikely ; if there had been any doubt about it, the 
young miller’s marked attention on the occasion of the 
Village féte would have settled the point. Janet was 
4 beautiful girl; her long black tresses coquettishly 
arranged beneath the shady brim of a broad hat; her 
sparkling eyes, demurely peeping out from beneath 
long silken lashes ; her cheeks all glowing with deep- 
ly ripened blushes; her short full petticoat displaying 
the tiniest of feet ; and her whole appearance so attract- 
ive, that it is no matter of surprise the miller should 
fall in love with her, as he did and no mistake 
about it. 

But some of the girls said—ah me, what will they 
* say—that Janet was a coquette ; that she sported 
with the passion she excited : was now all kindness and 
gentleness till the poor lover felt she was his own, 
‘hen suddenly plunging him into depths of misery by 
4 cold word, a little frown, or a small attention to 
another, The girls gaid she was haughty, and promised 


ne 
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herself to be somebody grand, but much of this may be 
attributed to some other cause than mere candid cri- 
ticism. Of course everybody agreed that the miller 
was an eligible match ; he was in a good thriving busi- 
ness, with an excellent character, and that sure letter 
of recommendation a handsome face. The miller him- 
self felt tolerably sure of success, for though Janet 
had avoided any explanation there are certain signs 
—a glance of the eye, a pressure of the hand—which 
you understand perfectly if you have ever been in love ; 
and this language she had spoken. 

The next morning after the dance the miller in his 
Sunday coat presented himself before Widow Holmby, 
as she sat spinning in her sanded parlour, and to that 
prudent matron disclosed the state of his affections. 
She had suspected it, and was glad of the avowal ; it 
would gratify her much to have her daughter married 
to so praiseworthy a young man. She would be de- 
lighted to have him for a son-in-law. Was Janet 
aware of his passion? He thought so, he felt certain 
that she understood him, but he had not received a 
positive assurance from her own 

“ Tongue,” said the old lady. 

“ Lips,” said the young man. 

Janet was in the garden ; would he speak to her ? 
Nothing could gratify him more. He was absent 
about twenty minutes, and came back apparently any- 
thing but gratified. He informed the widow that his 
suit was unsuccessful, but did not state that he had 
been refused with derision and contempt. Yet such 
was the fact, and when he had left the house and Janet 
came in, her cheeks a-glowing and her bright eyes 
flashing, it was from herself her mother heard that she 
had dismissed him with angry scorn. 

“ Marry a miller, a brainless clod!” she said ; “ better 
be single all my life: let him mate with a bird of 
meaner sort, there’s something better in store for me.” 

“He is an honest, worthy man,” the widow said, 
“and I had hoped you would have favoured his suit.” 

“ What! match me with a grinder of corn, or set 
me up for life in a mill-house, to knit his stockings, and 
cook his food, and rear a brood of dolts, wretched as 
their mother, and senseless as their father—a fine 
fortune truly for a girl like me.” 

“Depend upon it,” said the widow, “ if you find a 
wealthier you cannot find a worthier man.” 

Janet beat her little foot upon the ground im- 
patiently, and as the widow talked on sang to herself in 
a heedless way : 





“The maiden went for water 
To the well o'er the meadow away; 
But there could draw no water, 
So thick the fruit it lay.” 


“ And the time may come, child,” the widow said, 
“when you may look in vain for water or for bread.” 
“ Pray go on,” Janet answered, and went on herself 
| singing : 
“ The mother she grew angry, 
But had it to bemoan, 
O daughter mine, O daughter mine, 
I would thou wert a stone!” 
A few words more and the subject dropped. The 
day passed, night came, and Janet retired to rest. As 
| she lay asleep on her snow-white bed, the light of the 
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moon falling ‘tomek the casement on her face, her While she was speaking, there was a shout heard 
mother came in and gazed upon her with anxious, tear- | outside, then the sound of music, the clatter of h 
ful glance. As she gazed she noticed a strange ex- | and the clank of martial accoutrements. Janet threw wi 
pression steal over the girl's face, lighting it up for a | back the casement and looked out. ) wt 
moment with a radiant smile. “O mother, mother, the chariots are coming from = 
“May Heaven guide and guard her!” the widow | Dreamland.” - 
softly said, “ sure she is dreaming some happy dream.” And through the village street came horsemen with et 
Next morning she questioned her, what did she | faces yellow as guineas, white turbans, and robes of di- | & 
dream last night? vers colours. These were followed by a company of Bown 
“O mother! it was a vision of delight ; I dreamt I | musicians, all playing on brazen instruments, except a | 
saw a chariot of copper, drawn by two bronze-coloured | few whose trumpets were of silver. Then came a cha- } = 
horses, and containing a prince, at least, clothed in rich | riot of copper, drawn by bronze-coloured horses ; then - 
garments, and attended by a great many servants. He | a chariot of silver, drawn by milk-white steeds ; then 4 
stopped opposite our cottage, alighted from his car- | chariot of barnished gold, drawn by six iron-black ati 
riage, came in here, proposed marriage to me, gave me | chargers, and containing a gentleman very richly . 
a copper ring beautifully set with precious stones, and | dressed, but with the same yellow complexion which - 
then—” characterised all who preceded or who followed him, me 
“ And then ?—” Of course the arrival of this cavalcade occasioned great 
“1 woke.” commetion in the village ; the progress of a travelling . Pe 
Next night the mother stood beside her daughter's | circus would have created a furor, but a procession, : 
couch. She saw her smile this time more brightly than | such as that which now made its way through the | ii 
she had smiled before, heard her murmur some few | town, was such as never had been seen before, and wn 
words, and then two tears rolled down her cheeks. completely confounded even the oldest inhabitant. The 
Next morning she asked her of her dream, and Janet | procession stopped before the widow's cottage; the | +t 
answered : widow trembling with fear tried to go on with her 2 
“ Oh, it was delightful! I dreamt I saw a chariot of | spinning. Janet hastily retreated to her little room to Ba 
silver, drawn by four milk-white steeds, and containing | make herself presentable, and arrange her hair before | sia 
a king, at least, clothed in splendid habiliments, and | her dead father’s burnished shield, which served her | the 
attended by a host of slaves. He stopped at our cot- | for a mirror; when she returned she found three gen- | pos 
tage, alighted, came in here, proposed marriage to me, | tlemen in the room, and made her best of curtseys. | “we 
gave me a silver girdle studded with pearls, then re- “Madam,” said he of the golden chariot, there was — fel 
mounted his chariot and said he would call again to- | a fine metallic ring in every word he uttered, “I have 7 
morrow.” come hither on business of a very important, but very 3 
On the third night the mother, who was much | delicate, nature; I am noble by birth; illustrious in re 
troubled in spirit, and who exhausted all her arguments | name ; powerful i in influence ; my Svtunei isenormous; 7m .., 
to induce Janet to forget her dreams and think seriously | my fame i is world-wide ; but I have one want, one ob- | | bla 
of the miller, came again into her room and watched | ject, which it is my enupant desire to possess—I want, | | we 
her as she slept. The smile was upon her parted lips, | in short—” , Je 
and she murmured to herself as she had done before, The gentleman of the silver, observing his chief to | da 
and stretched her hand out, as if to seize some precious | hesitate, supplied the words— pis 
thing, and then wrung them as if in despair, and the “A wife.” tha 
smile faded. “Precisely my meaning. My dear Madam, I have | one 
“ What was your dream?” her mother asked, “you | heard of your charins, your virtues, your excellent | a i 
were troubled in your sleep.” qualities of mind and heart ; and I have therefore ven- | Jar 
“ Oh no,” she said, “ not troubled but delighted. It | tared to present myself before you for the purpose of | WI 
was a glorious dream, wanting only perpetuity to make | inquiring,—in short, of proposing—” : bo 
it perfect. I saw another chariot, made of gold, and The gentleman of the copper chariot supplied the | the 
drawn by six splendid horses with golden trappings, | word— Bee bel 
sparkling with gets, and within it sat an emperor, at | “ Marriage.” ; 
least, radiant with jewels; and he alighted as the rest | The conversation was prolonged for some minutes. | mo 
had done, and he proposed for me, and I accepted him; | The poor widow urged her daughter not to listen to © gol 
he gave me a robe of cloth of gold, he put the ring upon | their words; the gentleman of the golden chariot was — cus 
my finger, and I sat beside himself within his chariot, | eloquent, though of few words ; he chinked his money; : div 
and then he drove away, and then—” | he of the copper chariot presented the ring ; he of the cio 
“ Yes, and then?” | silver offered the girdle; two attendants displayed 4 ; suc 
“It was all darkness!” 'robe of cloth of gold; and Janet consented. The | by 
“And such idle fancies can end in nothing else. | widow implored her to reflect, but she refused to listen | the 
Better, far better, you should listen to the miller’s suit, | to advice ; the ring was placed on her finger, the girdle wh: 
he is an honest, worthy fellow.” | | round her waist, the golden robe thrown around her, : phi 
“ And in those respects, of course’—Janet said it | and, forgetful of all past affection and tenderness and | far 
sharply—* I am quite unworthy of him. Mother, I tell | filial love, she ascended the golden chariot and sat be- | pen 
you, old eyes and young ones look at these things dif- | side its master. jew 
ferently ; and I will never consent to marry the miller, © Mammon! O Plutus! how the people shouted. | pea 
and eat bread under his thatched roof.” Straight through the village the procession took its | of 
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way, down beside the river, passed the old mill-house, 
whence the poor disappointed miller looked out, and 
met the scornful glance of her whom he had hoped to 
call his own. So the procession advanced and the 
people followed it, first with their legs and then with 
their eyes, till the wheels of the golden chariot and the 
turban. of the last slave had fairly turned the corner 
and were gone. 

Thus far the circumstances of this singular case 
were known to the villagers. The peasant girl had 
wedded a prince. Janet had married for money. But 
this is not the end of the story. 

Away, farther away, on and on and on, away and 
still farther away, faster and faster and faster drove the 
chariots ; through the forest, where the trees seemed to 
shrink from them, and a magic pathway to appear at 
their approach ; over the plain girded by a mountain, 
whose hoary forehead was almost lost in the sky ; right 
up to the foot of the mountain, where giant boulders 
were scattered, and colossal mounds were covered with 
creeping plants of enormous size—there the procession 
stopped. 

“Shall we have to go over the mountain or round 
it, my lord, your Highness ?” Janet asked. 

“ Neither,” he answered graciously,—* see |” 

As he spoke, two brazen gates flew open in the 
mountain-side, and a long passage appeared, into which 





the procession hastily defiled; then the gates closed, 
and Janet found herself in thickest darkness. Her | 
hand was in the cold grasp of her affianced lord; he | 
felt it tremble, and asked, would she prefer travelling 
in the light? She would, 

“Lights there! lights!” he cried, and at his word 
a thousand, two thousand, three thousand figures, Janet 
could net tell their number, leaped up, each with a 
blazing torch. She saw the faces of these torch-bearers 
were like coins, coins of all countries and all times, 
Jewish shekels, Roman pennies, Egyptian talents, Gre- 
cian drachms, ducats, sequins, marks, rupees, kopangs, 
pistoles, eagles, dollars, florins, gilders, stivers, reals, 
thalers, piastres, francs, sovereigns, shillings, pence, and 
one or two Queen Anne farthings. They leaped about 
in a wild, delirious fashion, but the light displayed to 
Janet the enormous wealth which surrounded her. 
What she saw in that passage, however, was nothing 
to what she beheld when the procession emerged from 
the darkness into a land such as mortal eyes never 


Gold everywhere ; a palace of gold, wrought in the 
most elaborate and beautiful fashion; golden steps, 
golden doors, golden tables, carpets of golden threads, 
cushions stuffed with gold dust, golden pipes, golden 
‘livans ; and not only gold, but gold studded, all pre- 
cious stones were there in rich abundance. Diamonds, | 
such as Indian Mogul never saw, nor yet were yielded | 
by Goleonda ; rubies, such as yet were never found in 
the rich sands of Ceylon ; emeralds, larger than that | 
which old Peruvians worshipped as a goddess; sap- 
puires and amethysts, carbuncles, topazes of all colours, | 
samets and beryls, sardonyx and opal, turquoise and | 
pearl. The trees were of gold, and their fruits were | 
Jewels; the grass was of gold, and the dewdrops of 
sarl; the rivers were of molten silver, and the lakes 
* molten gold. But as she looked in wild surprise 
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around her, she saw other things beside gold and jewels. 
Silver and platina, copper and iron, bronze and tin and 
lead, and brass and pinchbeck and quicksilver; but 
everything mineral or metallic. 

“My lord, your Highness,” she asked in trembling 
fear, as her eye wandered from one object to 
another in search of some familiar thing, a bifd, a 
flower, an insect, a wisp of gossamer flouting in the 
air—*“ my lord, your Highness, by what name shall I 
call you?” : 

“T am the Monarch of Metals,” he answered, “ and 
you shall be Queen of Gems.” 

She felt faint, weary, giddy ; he saw her changing 
colour, and said, “ You need refreshment, let me lead 
you to the banquet.” —. 

It was a glorious banquet, everything that could 
gratify the eye, every description of apparent luxury 
spread upon the board; but when Janet, sitting beside 
her lord upon his golden throne, attempted to eat, she 
found that the dainty morsel on her plate was gold. 
Everybody ate with appetite, and pledged each other 
in draughts of liquid silver, but Janet, with her brain 
on fire and her heart sinking, looked round in vain for 
food to satisfy her hunger, or drink to quench her thirst. 
The Monarch of Metals observed her anxiety, and asked 
what did she require ? 

“ Bread!” she said, “ bread!” 

- He handed her a little slice of lead, and a piece of 
golden chicken. 

“ Bread!” she cried, “ bread!” 

“ What sort of bread would your Highness prefer?” 
asked the chamberlain. 

“ Wheaten bread,” she cried,—*‘ bread made from 
flour.” 

“ Flour,” said the chamberlain, “I don't exactly un- 
derstand ; flour is—?” 

“Ground wheat,” she cried; “wheat ground by a 
miller!” And then she fell to weeping bitterly, and 
her tears turned to jewels as they fell. She rushed dis- 
tractedly from the table, fled over the golden lawn, 
crying as she went— 

“ Bread! bread!” 

She sped through the extensive grounds, and caught 
in her frenzy at the jewel fruit that hung from golden 
branches ; she stopped beside a silver fount, and put 
the liquid to her lips, and then fled on again, still 
crying— 

“ Bread! bread!” 

She thought of her old home, and heard the hum of 
the old spinning-wheel, she saw the old mill and the 


| honest face of the miller, she heard the bubbling water 


of a brook, and ate again of humble fare—in imagina- 


| tion only, and waking from her reverie fled on again 


with the old terrible cry—* Bread! bread!” 
And so she perished, and so the legend ends. 


The 


_ miller was a bachelor all his days, the mill-house stood 


for many years after he had gone to rest, but the mill 
has been pulled down long since; so has the old cot- 
tage where Janet lived; everything of those old days 
has passed away, except the legend, which still forme 


one of the most popular stories of the district, and is 


always cited as a warning to those aspiring and heart- 
less young people who would sacrifice themselves at 
the shrine of Mammon. 
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THE MAGIC LANTERN. 


In the Christmas holidays one very great attraction, | tators can scarcely divest themselves of the idea that 


_where there is a young family, is undoubtedly a magic 


lantern. A magic lantern, says a grave, scientific au- 
thority, is a species of lucernal microscope. Its object 
being to attain an enlarged representation of figures on 


a screen in a darkened room, by means of the pencils of | 


light issuing from a lamp or candle, and passing through 
a convex lens. The instrument consists of a lantern 
generally of tin, and of a cubical form, in the interior 


of which is the light, and at a perforation in one of | 


the sides is applied a tube, projecting horizontally from 


it, which carries two glass lenses. A groove in front of | 
the lantern, and parallel to that front, receives a rectan- | 
gular frame, containing two glass plates, on which are | 


painted with transparent colours the objects, of which 


an enlarged view is to be obtained; and as the amuse- | 


ment of young persons is chiefly intended by the ex- 
hibition, grotesque figures are those which are repre- 
sented. In 1802 a great improvement was effected in 
the magic lantern; all light was excluded from the 
apartment in which the show took place, and the ob- 


jects were shown on a transparent screen. The spec- | 


LITTLE WORDS OF WISDOM. 


Proverss are to the Literature of a nation what iron | 
Destroy either, and labour would 


tools are to its Art. 
be immensely increased—in the one case to shape 
materials, in the other to express thoughts. Even 
without direct proof it might be safely asserted that 


Proverbs were used at a very early date in the world's | 


history, just because they were necessary for the con- 
veyance of ideas, and at the same time are just such 
aids as men would find come most naturally to hand. 


The Dutch say that “ Proverbs are the daughters of daily | 


| they are looking into a dark cavern, in which the objects | 


_appear to be gradually advancing or receding from 
them. The illusions produced have caused the name 
of Phantasmagoria to be applied to the apparatus. But 
why do we thus write, when our artist has put the whole 
_ thing at once before the reader? As we look we are re- 


| amused, instead of working hard for the amusement of | 
others. Well do we remember the screams and shouts 


| of laughter as the bull raced past, dragging at his tail 


we remember the joy and exultation, as we saw the 


nose and bony arm. But a truce to these pleasant 
reminiscences. , 


* Our eyes are fill’'d with childish tears, 
Our hearts are sadly stirr’d, 
And the same sounds are in our ears 
Which in our youthful days we heard.” 





| 








experience ;” and in truth Proverb-makers, like Poets, 
| are born, and not made. They are indeed themselvée 
| often Poets, or more commonly Poetic Moralists. By the 
| way-side, on the mountain and in the valley, on the se 
and from the air, in the homes of the lowly and in the 
palaces of kings, on the trodden road and the unfte 
quented path, among the flowers of earth and the stat 
of heaven, from all the relationships of life and th 
ties of society, they gather their varied store of quai® 
similes, graceful fancies, and grand analogies.—Thet 
must be no marks of effort in a Proverb. If it be reallf 
genuine it will seem so true that the world could nev@ 
have been ignorant of it. A Proverb comes wit 
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| minded of old times and younger years, when we were | 


master and mistress, servant-girl and maid. Well do 


one-ninth part of a man utterly subdued and reduced | 
_to submission by an Amazonian wife of wonderful red 
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authority, and often settles a dispute in three words. 
Few men are bold enough to make head against it, 
and in sooth it must be confessed that it often goes for 
more than its worth. Metaphors sometimes pass for 

ents, similes for proofs, whereas they are really 
but the illustrations which show that the assertion 
which they are intended to uphold is not impossible. 
Analogies are useful to answer negative objections, 
but they cannot count as much in support of positive 
truths. And here lies the chief danger that attends their 
use. The evil is, however, cured homceopathically. 
Proverbs are used to answer Proverbs, as rogues are 
set to catch rogues. Every man may find a weapon to 
suit him if he goes to this armoury. The holders of 


the most diverse heresies, political or religious, may 


light upon some adage which serves at least as an 
apology for their heterodoxy. Nevertheless, though 
Proverbs apparently controvert each other, they are 
rarely contradictory, but express. different modes of 
looking at the same truth, are the silvern and the golden 
sides of the same shield. Inasmuch as Proverbs are 
the brief narratives of experiences, and as experiences 
differ widely, the narratives will greatly vary. Take, 
for instance, the subject to which probably one-tenth of 
existing Proverbs is devoted. A well-worn quotation 
calls women “ministering angels ;” but the Germans 
say, “ There are only two good women in the world, one 
is dead, and the other cannot be found.” Woman's ex- 
travagance is a theme on which all nations have 
enlarged. Say the Italians, “A beautiful woman 
smiling bespeaks a purse weeping.” But on the 
other hand say the not generally gallant Italians, “ Men 
make wealth, and women preserve it ;” while the Danes 
affirm that “ he drives a good waggon-full into his farm 
who gets a good wife.” Women are so covetous, that 
the French, accustomed to mariages de convenance, 
assert that “a rich man is never ugly in the eyes of a 
girl.” The punishment they decree is, that “ a covetous 
woman should have a swindling gallant.” Women 
are terribly vain. “ A woman strong in flounces is weak 
in the head,” the Germans declare ; they add, too, that 
“every woman would rather be handsome than good.” 
“For whom does the blind man’s wife adorn herself?” 
ask the Italians. Without any qualification, the 
Spaniard asserts, that “a handsome woman is either 
silly or vain.” But though so full of vanity, it does not 
seen that they are lighter than vanity itself, else the 
skipper would never have said, “ All freight lightens,” 
when he threw his wife overboard. 

_ Lord Jeffrey did not object to a blue-stocking, “ pro- 
vided the petticoats werelong enough ;” but the case of 


the French Bas-bleu is considered hopeless in the | 


Proverb that “ A glaring sunny morning, a woman that 
talks Latin, and a child reared on wine, never come to 
“good end.” But as a rule, the fair sex is more prone 
to affect bodily weakness than mental strength. The 
Italians show little sympathy for hysterical young 
ladies in the adage,“ A woman's in pain, a woman's 
in wos ; A woman is ill when she likes to be so ;” and 
the Germans, little faith in feminine wisdom when they 
Geclare that “ summer-sown corn and women’s advice 
em out well once in seven years.” Nevertheless, the 
. Mians would seem to suppose that though destitute of 
the logica] faculty, women are gifted with intuitional in- 





' 


sight. Probably many an Englishman, too, can confirm 
the Proverb from his own experience,—* Woman im- 
promptu, man on reflection ;” as if the Creator had wisely 
made up for the absence of one endowment by the be- 
stowal of another, and, as in the case of the brutes, had 
granted instinct where ratiocination was wanting. It 
does not seem, however, asthough women were always 
thus simple, for-they are said to “ know a point more 
than the devil.” If their cunning fails them, they have 
a last resource, too often successful, as many a Merlin 
has found to his cost when dealing with the Viviens, 
of whom too late he found that “ women's tears are 
a fountain of craft.” No doubt women would be well 
enough were it not for matrimony. It is only the 
familiarity of the married state which destroys the 
illusion of their angelic perfections ; but inasmuch as 
men cannot be content to admire from a distance, the 
unavoidable evil of closer intimacy should be alleviat- 
ed as far as possible by wisdom in choosing these life- 
long companions. In the first place, men should make 
their choice while the sun is in the heavens, for the 
French aver that “by candle-light a gnat looks like a 
lady ;” and the Germans affirm that “by candle-light 
every country-wench seems handsome.” Buteven at any 
time selection is difficult, and both French and Spanish 
affirm that “a melon and a woman are hard to 
choose.” But suppose that you have made your election, 
and are happy in the enjoyment of “ requited affection,” 
do not boast yourself of to-morrow, for though you may 
be as unalterable as the rock, “ Women are as fickle as 
April weather,” and they are well placed first among 
the “four things that put. a man beside himself,— 
women, tobacco, cards, and wine.” But granting that 
you are married,—and in marriage it is well to remem- 
ber the Danish Proverb which warns you that “ a rich 
wife is a source of quarrel,” and the Dutch, which 
advises you that “asad bride makes a good wife,”— 
do not count upon lasting affection. Even M. Miche- 
let himself has scarcely so low an opinion of the 
changeableness of women as our Proverb-makers. 
The French laconic philosopher declares that “ he who 
trusts a woman and leads an ass will never be free 
from plague.” If you whose “days are in the sere and 
yellow leaf” have taken home a lovely spring flower in 
the fond hope that it will make your house more cheer- 
ful, you are grievously mistaken ; too late you will find 
out the truth of those words of Teutonic wisdom,—* A 
young wife is an old man's post-horse to the grave.” 
She promised you obedience, no doubt, but you mis- 
interpreted the Spanish irony, if you really believed 
that “a mule and a woman do what is expected of 
them.” No doubt you will soon find to your cost that 


'“it is an ill house where the hen is the talking bird, 


and the distaff commands the sword;” that “ when 
woman reigns, the devil governs;” and that when 
she “ rules the house the devil is serving-man.” Not 


| to let her have her own way is hardly better than to 


give up everything. Anyhow you will soon discover 


that “ where there is a wife there is strife.” You must 


sacrifice all your friends on the hymeneal altar, for 


“all women are gossips,” and gossips would soon have 


sundered Jonathan and David, made enmity between 


| into foes. 


Orestes and Pylades, and converted Damon and Pythias 
“A woman's tongue is her sword, and she 
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does not let it rust.” She is fond of giving “a bit of 
her mind” to her neighbours, and you will soon learn 
from the cold looks of your former chums and com- 


panions that “a truth-telling woman has no friends.” | 


f 
i 
i 


| 
| 


' 
| 


Do not expect to be free from your misery for many | 
a day to come, however young you are, for “he who | 


marries ill is long in becoming widowed.” 
Moreover, after you are dead do not flatter yourself 
that many tears will be shed by the bereaved, nor your 


couple is a husband deaf and a wife blind.” 


tomb long decked with immortelles ; especially if you | 


have left her in good circumstances, for “ a rich widow 


able since Judge Cresswell opened his much frequent- 


weeps with one eye and laughs with the other,” at least | 
so the Portuguese affirm. Indeed, you have hardly any | 
right to expect that the weeds will be long worn, for | 
you ought to be well acquainted with the Spanish | 


Proverb, that “A buxom widow must be married, 


buried, or cloistered.” “ Few women turn grey because | 


their husbands die,” say the Danes. 
seem as though husbands were esteemed of little value, 
if the Iberian story be true of the woman who replied, 
when asked the cause of loud cries of distress, “It is 
nothing, they are only thrashing my husband.” 


In fact it would | 


<=» 


marry, reflect, for it is a knot difficult to untie ; ” at least 
be cautious, and “ before you marry have a house to live 
in, fields to till, and vines to cut.” With all your pru- 
dence “ marriage is a leap in the dark ;” and though 
you may have “a house ready made,” you have stil] 
“a wife to make.” The French say that “a ha 

Sydney 
Smith made a similar remark. Will any one give their 
experience in the matter? It is something to know 
that the disasters of matrimony have not been irrepar- 
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ed court. Englishmen may now rejoice in a privilege 
until lately granted only to Germans, where a man sits 
down to whist with his present and two late wives. 
But there are miseries connected with matrimony 
besides that which the wife herself inflicts or endures, 
Thus in Germany they say that “the husband’s mother 
is the wife's devil.” This new relationship is at all 
times a source of trouble: says the Spanish Proverb, 
“As long as I was a daughter-in-law I never had a 
good mother-in-law, and now that I am a mother-in- 


ce namie tee aN Ate et 


_law I never have a good daughter-in-law ; ” so, too, they 


After womefi, love and marriage are the most fre- | 


quent topics forthese “ Little Wordsof Wisdom.” Un- 
fortunately, one never knows which to believe, for while 
no colours are bright enough for love, no hue is suffi- 
ciently black. Love is, according to some of our laconic 
philosophers, “the joy of heaven to earth come down ;” 
while others would give it an origin that is by no 
means celestial. “Love knows no law.” “ Love 
makes labour light.” “Love expels jealousy ;” but 
love is also jealousy. “ Love is blind ;” but love sees 
from far. “ Love makes time pass away;” but “time 
makes love pass away.” “ Love, like poverty, is hard 
to conceal;" yet “love is master of all arts,” and 
“knows hidden paths.” “ Absence is a foe to love,” but 
“absence makes the heart grow fonder.”——(query of 
absence?) In one thing, however, all are agreed ; 
that marriage is “either kill or cure,” or as our old 
dramatist has expressed it, “I-take it as those who 
deny purgatory, ‘tis either heaven or hell, there is 
no third place in it.” One Proverb affirms that “the 
only victory over love is flight;” but there are at least 
two other cures —a second love, or a wedding. We 
have already heard that a rich wife is a source of 
quarrel, but we are also told that though “ love does 
wonders, money makes marriage.” Marriage is by no 
means a necessary sequent to love, for, as the French 
well say, those who are “ always in love” are “ never 
married.” Juvenile grand passions are particularly 
fleeting, and the Spanish saying is a right true one, that 
“ Boys’ love is water in a sieve.” Nevertheles# the 
Germans assert that “ carly marriage is long love.” It 
may be so, and, as the Spaniard says, “The bacon of 
Paradise for the married man who does not repent.” 
How seldom this celestial flitch will be granted may be 
guessed from the saying, “ Bachelor, a peacock ;-be- 
trothed, a lion : married, an ass.” The Dutchman tells 
you that “ whoso is tired of happy days, let him take a 
wife,” and thus chimes in with the lines of an old 
play writer,—“ When I am weary of the world I'll take 
a wile to mortify withal.” 
man will accept the experience of another in this mat- 


hut if, as Thackeray says, no 


ter, nor be frightened by the warning advice, “ Before you 


affirm, “She is well married who has neither mother- 
in-law nor sister-in-law.” The man, if he is wise, will 
not only remember that “ He who would the daughter 
win With the mother must begin,” but will, after he 
has gained his suit, keep on good terms with his ally, 
for “ the mother-in-law must be entreated, and the pot 
let stand,” or else he will find to his cost how true is 
the saying that “ mother-in-law and daughter-in-law 
are storm and hail,” or at least that “the cask full 
makes the mother-in-law drunk.” 

If you are fated to make a second venture on the 
treacherous sea of matrimony, learn of Mr. Weller to be- 
ware of widows — especially if they have “ encum- 
brances,” for “ if you marry a widow with three children, 
you marry four thieves.” If you were really wise, only 
you won't be, you would have nothing to do with the 
other sex, but “ beware of a bad woman and put no faith 
in a good one,” and remember that “ Married to-day is 
marred to-morrow.” There seems to be a wise pro- — 
vision of Nature, noticed though not explained in the 
two Proverbs, “ Belles are not for beaux,” and “ Hand- | 
some women are for ugly men.” Were it otherwise, 
mankind would soon be divided into two very distinct 
races (as far as physical appearance went), of angels 
and devils. 

There is another noteworthy belief expressed by the 
“ Little words of Wisdom,” which it is not so easy to 
account for. In many Proverbs datghters are not con- 
sidered so much as inferior to sons, but as positive 
calamities. “Alas! father, another daughter is born 
to you,” is a Spanish exclamation of condolence. “A 
house full of daughters is a cellar full of sour beer,” ex- 
presses the Dutch belief. “ A brilliant daughter makes 4 
brittle wife :” “ Do you want tosee a wolf with young? 
(i. e. an insatiable plunderer), marry your daughter” 
“Three daughters and a mother, four devils for the 
father,” —all point to the same conclusion, that a “happy” 
father is not to be congratulated when his wife pre- 
sents him with daughters. Why this disparagement it 
is not so easy to say, except we explain Proverbs by 
Proverbs, and affirin, in the first place, that man is in- 
trinsically more valuable than woman, and that even 
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“a man of straw is worth a woman of gold;’ 
that women are so difficult to manage and look after, 
that in fact “ a sack full of fleas is easier to watch than 
a woman.” We must suppose in default of better ex- 
planation that we have the old story of the sculptor and 
the lion. The man is always victorious; but when 
lions turn sculptors, and women Proverb-makers, the 
respective positions will be reversed. Probably the 


following Proverb is aspecimen of the female adage, “ He | 


who has no wife is for thrashing her daily, but he who 
has one is for taking care of her.” 

It is said of the three learned professions, that 
while the doctor lives upon people’s diseases, and the 
lawyer, still more selfish, lives upon their quarrels, the 
parson, worst of all, lives upon their sins. Proverb- 
makers have shown no mercy to either of the triad ; but 
the last-mentioned is treated far more severely than the 
two others. The Protestant Dutch are particularly 
hostile to “ the cloth.” In their eyes, “ An ape, a priest, 
and a louse, are three devils in one house.” The 
Catholic Spaniard is little less violent, for he declares 
that “the devil gets into the belfry by the vicar’s 
skirt.” Says the Dane, “ There is many a knave hid 
under asurplice ;” and adds the Hollander again, “ Never 
was hood so holy, but the devil could manage to get 
his head into it.” Avoid them altogether, says the 
Spaniard again, have “ neither a good friar for a friend, 
nor a bad one for an enemy.” Their friendship is not 
good, for the German proverb affirms that “ the priest’s 
friend is God's foe ;” but at the same time ‘tis danger- 
ous to quarrel with them, for “the bites of priests and 
wolves are hard to heal.” They are all hypocritical. 
“He who has been first a novice and then an abbot 
knows what goes on behind the altar.” They are all 
false, so “beware of laughing hosts and weeping 
priests.” If you have anything to do with them, “ Live 
with them, eat with them, walk with them, then sell 


them as they sell themselves.” They are all 
covetous: “The monk who begs for God begs for 
two.” They will play the Simon Magus whenever 


they can, and never cease to tell you, “ No penny, no 
paternoster.” They are all gluttonous, like “ the 
Abbot of Bamba, who gives away what he cannot eat 
for the good of his soul.” It is pleasant to think that 
sometimes they get rewarded like that other abbot 
who exclaimed, “ Oh, what we must suffer fur the sake of 
God and his church, as the roast fowl burnt his 
fingers.” They are something worse than gourmands, 
if the Proverb be true that “there is no need for priests 
to marry while peasants have wives.” There is a 


or else 








has victory has right.” 


“ Little Word of Wisdom ” which bids you “ do what the | 


friar says, not what he does.” Yet for all that we find 
that the people generally follow their teachers, and 
4 mad priest makes a mad parish.” Indeed the 
Clergy live upon the superstitious reverence of their 
and the Spanish epigram well says it is “ men’s 
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» there are sure to be a priest and a woman in it.” | 


“an tué “ surplice,” the deficiency in quantity is | 


verbs, whether ancient or modern, will scarcely be | 
' cousins.” Ten to one the florins have been earned 
ariable distrust is shown, and is well express- | 
imply it to be impossible for a rich man to enter into 


amply made up by the pungency of the quality. The 
French are particularly severe upon their “ avocats ;” 
they tell you that “a lawyer's mouth is a pouch of 
hell,” and that “ until hell is full no lawyer will ever 
be saved.” The costliness of law is denoted by the 
epigrams,—“ A law-suit for a maravedi consumes a 
real’s worth of paper.” “A lean compromise is better 
then a fat law-suit.” “ Lawyers’ robes are lined with 
the obstinacy of suitors.” “ Lawyers and cart-wheels 
must be greased.” Their honesty does not seem to be 
highly esteemed, for “ lawyers are bad Christians,” and 
“lawyers and painters can soon change white to 
black ;” and even the devil said, “ Honesty in the 
middle,” as he seated himself between two lawyers. 
Two Proverbs, one Spanish the other Portuguese, 
would seem to denote that justice itself is to be 
bought with money, or to be over-ruled by authority ; 
thus “laws go where dollars please,” and “laws go 
the way kings direct.” Lawyers’ shrewdness is 
shown in nothing more than the fact, that they “ never 
go to law themselves.” 

Doctors fare better than the members of the two 
other professions. They are said to be tardy in coming 
when sent for, so that it is a French sarcasm, “ After 
death the doctor.’ They are fortunate in one respect, 
that “the blunders of physicians are covered by the 
earth.” Of course they never really do any good: it is 
“God that cures the patient though the doctor takes the 
fee.” In order that they should do as little harm as 
possible, do not often change; for “new doctors” are 
but “ new churehyards.” Like the lawyer and his 
law, “the doctor never takes physic.” By a just 
retribution it appears that “the lives of doctors, the 
souls of priests, and the property of lawyers are always 
in danger.” Any way you were wise to keep aloof 
from all of them, for, says the Spaniard, “ fond of 
law-suits, little wealth ; fond of doctors, little health ; 
fond of friars, little honour.” 

There is a large class of Proverbs which should be 
considered merely as sarcastic statements of commonly 
known facts; to cite them as justifications for the 
facts would be as unreasonable as to quote the New- 
gate Calendar to justify a murder. Thus we find it 
true, in a worldly sense, that it is “ better be wrong 
with the many than right with the few;” and that 
“ any excuse is good which wilb hold good.” Know- 
ing how often successful wickedness has not only been 
pardoned but praised, we cannot contradict the epigram, 
that according to this world’s judgment, “he who 
Wickedness must however be 
not only successful but on a large scale, to obtain our 
admiration, for “ we hang little thieves, and take off our 
hats to great ones.” It seems, moreover, that this 
world’s riches can be had only by doing fealty to the 
“ Prince of this World,” for it has ever been found that 
if you “renounce the devil you will have a shabby 
cloak.” Once prosperous, and you will find troops 
of friends; only “let us have florins and we shall find 


unjustly ; so probable, indeed, that the Proverb would 
the kingdom of God, when it says, “ Happy is the child 


whose father goes to the devil.” 


[ To be continued. | 
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r SUNDOWN. 
A NOVEL. 


By EDWARD COPPING, Author of “ Aspects of Paris,” &c 
[Continued from p. 32.} 


we 


| neither Mary nor Eliza before his eyes, and knowi 


' that of Miss Ruth and her brother he need have no ap- 
_ prehension, the lad would often fall to capering, grin- 
ning, and singing on his own private account, looking 


for all the world, at such moments, like a younger son 
of Caliban imitating the uncouth antics performed by 


_his father after drinking from Stephano’s bottle. 


CHAPTER V. 


Never was change in any household so great as that 
caused by George's arrival at Sundown. All the in- | 
mates seemed to have borrowed a sort of new life from 
the young man’s presence. Not that the house had ever | 
been dull or sad. On the contrary, its cheerfulness, 
and freedom from all bickering or dispute, were the | 
subject of eulogy throughout the whole neighbourhood. 
But still Sundown was essentially a tranquil dwelling- | 
place, and the arrival there of even a single permanent | 
visitor was sufficient in itself to account for such a_ 
change as that which had now occurred. 

And then George was so open, so agreeable, so 
cheerful! There was no reserve with him; none, | 
at least, that sprang froin over-sensitiveness, or mental | 
unrest. He was evidently no self-torturer. Gifted | 
with talent of no mean order, he seemed to have faith | 
in it, and to derive from it a modest and manly con- 
fidence, utterly free from pretence or presumption. He | 
was about the same age as Fred, but in manner and | 
mental stability was at least ten years his senior. | 
George, in fact, was already in judgment and experi- | 
ence a man, though still a boy in earnest feeling and | 
warmth of heart. 

The effect upon Fred of this new companion was 
most striking. All his restless melancholy disappeared, 
and his more than womanly fretfulness was as clean | 
swept away as a thistle-top before the northern blast. 
In a week, or even less, the young men were like bro- 
thers. They rode together; they went out boating 
together; they sketched side by side upon every spot, | 
commanding or otherwise, in and about Rosefield: 
from morning until night they were inseparable com- | 
panions. 

But, of course, Ruth accompanied them in most of | 
their excursions. There would have been no true en- 
joyment, indeed, without her. She was a capital 
walker, and had a pair of stout boots expressly for | 
country rambles; so that, when protected by these | 
feet-coverings, she could pass across dewy meadows, | 
toil along stony paths, or clamber over rough hills, 
with the ease and agility of a Rhetian shepherdess. 
While the two young men worked with their pencils, 
she plied her needle,—all three, however, frequently lay- 
ing aside their labours to chat and laugh, nay some- 
times even to skip and dance and play at agile diver- 
sions, such as M. de Longueville would have entered 
into heart and soul could he have been of the com- 
pany. 

The boy Bill, who was generally in attendance at 
these parties, in the capacity of light porter, or, as 


George 


pom pously called him, Grand Master of the 
Camp-stool and Sketching-book, used to be so tickled 
by the gaieties which passed near him, that he would 
wake up the echoes of all the woods, five miles round, 
having the 


by his vociferous roars. Indeed, fear of 


the gratified Ruth, who was stan ng by, 


The effect upon Fred of George’s society was re- 
markable in more ways than one. He not only lost 
all his morbid sensitiveness, but acquired something 
like a fair estimate of his own artistic powers. At 
first, he was dreadfully shy of showing Geor,ze his 
sketches and paintings, but when he found how well 
they were received, the poor fellow took nev heart, 
with tears of grateful pleasure in his eyes. 

“ You call that bad ?” said the critical cousin, after 
looking closely at the unfinished “Good ‘ppetite,” 
which Fred, it will be remembered, had gi en up in 
despair a short time before ; “ My dear fello v, I have 
known students who had worked twice as long, and 


| perhaps twice as hard, as you, who would be only too 


glad to call themselves the painter of that li tle picture. 
Why ! there was nothing, in the same style, at our last 
Exposition worthy of being named in the same breath 
with it. It isa real bit of genre, such a. my master, 
Jeanron, would be delighted with!” 

And then when Fred showed his cousin another 
unfinished picture—they were all, alas! in that incom- 
plete state—of a very different stylk,—the subject 
being King John signing Magna Charia,—the young 
critic emitted an almost equally encou aging opinion. 

“It’s not so good as the other,” h. said with frank 


_ decision, “and I don’t think it your true line. But it’s 
|admirably composed. The groupirz is quite in the 


style of Delaroche.” 

“ T always told you you had plc ..; of talent,” said 
“but you 
never would believe what ‘I’ said, you naughty Fred’ 

Ruth was indeed delighted at the eulogies passed 
upon her brother by cousin Geo. ze. But, above all, 
she was delighted at the change vhich had come over 
Fred since his association wit! their young relative 
from abroad. No more scornful or gloomy looks fe 
hernow! No more hesitating } isses, that seemed asi 
faltering in the affection they e: pressed! And oh! joy 
beyond all joys! no more tal. now of quitting Sut 
down, and of going to smoky, dirty, odious London. 

Ruth soon arranged every‘hing in her own mind 


_ George must prevail upon his father and sister to leavé 


their Swiss home, and come and settle near Sundows 
There was Stoke Cottage to let, close by, a sweet litt! 
place, that would just suit them. George must give® 
his atelier in the Rue Bonaparte, and work with Fre¢ 
It would be so delightful for the two families to li" 
together; they would have an unfailing source of hap 
piness in each other's socicty. 

Perhaps Ruth had thoughts which extended ev@ 
further, but which were too timid, as yet, to claim®™ 
cognition, even from herself. Fred might fall iv lo" 
with his cousin Hester;—she must be a good 
beautiful girl if she resembled her brother ;—and th® 
perhaps, George might fall in love with—with som 
hody else. But here the thought grew too bold, ® 
sent a blush into Ruth’s face. And then, almost ®™ 
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consciously, the little maid raised her eyes to the glass 
before her, and began arranging her rich heavy tresses. 

How troublesome they were! They would not 
keep in order! And then her collar, it was always slip- 
ping round, and making her look so untidy. 

Ruth was a full quarter of an hour before she had 
adjusted her hair, and her collar, and her dress, with sa- 
tisfaction to herself. Never before had she been so 
hard to please. 

But what would George say to all these schemes in 
which he and his family were disposed of in such a sum- 
mary manner ? Would he care to quit the gay capital 


of France, and the friends he possessed there, for the | 


calm solitude of Sundown? Might not his tastes, his 
habits, and his inclination, lead him to prefer life in a 
foreign city to life in an English country town. 

At once the bright visions Ruth had conjured up 
vanished into gloom, as these suggestions threw their 
shadow over her mind. She felt vexed with herself for 
laying out schemes for others which they might not 
have the slightest willingness to adopt. And thus. in 
a few brief minutes, she passed—as we all sometimes 
pass—from the most ardent and confident hope, to the 
deepest and most chilling dejection. 

Of course George would not care to live at Sun- 
down, she said to herself. It was ridiculous to think of 
such athing. He was pleased enough with the place, 
just for the moment, but the novelty would soon wear 


| events,” said Ruth smilingly ; “let me see who he is,” 








_ book but of the reader. 


off, and then he would sigh to return to his Paris friends. | 


Ruth even laughed aloud, a heartless stony laugh, at 
her own foolishness, and resolved to dismiss all further 
thought of the matter from her mind. 
absurd ; and so with feelings deadened into unconcern 


Yes, it was too | 


and callousness, she sauntered, for lack of other em- | 


ployment, into her brother's studio, carelessly hum- 
ming a tune as she passed along. You might have 
thought, by her apparent gaiety, that her heart had 
just inherited a large legacy of love, and was revelling 
In its new acquisition. 

Fred was not in the room, though he had evidently 
been at work there recently upon his “ Good Appetite.” 
Ruth humming even more loudly than before, under 
the supposition that no one was present, suddenly stop- 
ped upon finding herself face to face with George, 
quietly reading in a corner. 

It was the first time the cousins had met alone, 
and for an instant there was a little embarrassment on 
both sides. It was but for an instant, however, for 
Ruth, seeing that George was more confused than her- 
self, at once took the lead. as women always will under 
such circumstances, and commenced the conversation. 
“ What! all alone. cousin George!” she exclaimed in 
“why, where is my naughty bro- 
, that he leaves you thus in such a very uncivil 


“_* 
or @# 


rave at of tones . 


Thane 


- He begged me to excuse him this afternoon, as he 
id he wished to pay a visit to Dr. Carter,” replied 
reorge, rising and putting aside his book. 

‘And so you have been sitting here reading. Pray, 
was the book to which you were giving so much 


. ee 


* Really, I don't know its title. I was not much 


ted in what I read.” 
- 


»hat's very complimentary to the author, at all 





and she took up the work. 

It was an odd volume of the Spectator. 

“What! not interested in the Spectator!” she 
cried, with simulated surprise and indignation ; “ why, 
cousin, that’s little short of high treason against their 
literary majesties, Steele and Addison. I am afraid 
you read too many of those wicked French novels, of 
which I have heard so much, to feel any love for our 
simple English writers.” 

“No, indeed,” replied George earnestly, “ modern 
French fiction claims but little of my affection or regard. 
I am not fond of the morbid, or rather marvellous; 
of hysterical pathos, or sentimental sensuality. Then, 
too, I detest—that is really the word—lI detest fiction 
spread out according to a pattern as intricate as mosaic 
work or a Chinese puzzle. I like simple incident 
simply told, and avoid, by my very nature, all that is 
stilted, pretentious, and unnatural.” 

“And yet the ‘Spectator’ did not please you—did 
not even fix your attention.” 

* Ah, cousin,” replied George, smiling as he slightly 
coloured, “I am afraid that was not the fault of the 
To say the truth, I was think- 
ing deeply of another subject, and at such moments, 
when the mind is determined to wander, the most 
powerful genius who ever ruled in literature has not 
sufficient strength to hold it back.” 

“ And what could you have been thinking about to 
occupy your thoughts so thoroughly ?” inquired Ruth 
with an arch smile. 

“A subject not by any means pleasant to dwell 
upon—iny speedy departure from Sundown.” 

“You are not going to quit us already ?” 

“Yes. My holiday expires in a week or two; and 
then I must positively go back to Paris and resume my 
studies. It was the condition imposed upon me by my 
father, and it must be observed,” 

“And shall you then part from us with so much 
regret?” 

“ The deepest I ever experienced,” 

“Oh, but of course you have plenty of friends in 
Paris, and when once you are back amongst them you 
will soon forget the quiet and dull little house of Rose- 
field.” 

“Never!” exclaimed George, with more feeling 
than he had ever before displayed. “The happiest 
hours I ever spent have been passed here ; in this brief 
fortnight you have all been so kind to me—so affec- 
tionate,—your aunt, your brother, and yourself, dear 
cousin, if you will let me say so,—that I feel as though 
I had found a new home in the midst of which I should 
like to remain all the rest of my days.” 

“You would soon tire of such a dull old slec py 
place as Sundown.” 

“You wrong me and Sundown also in saying so. 
I would never tire of any place where you might be, 
dear cousin;” and George spoke in such low earnest 
tones, and with such a pallor upon his cheek, that Ruth 
could not sustain his glance, but cast her eyes upon the 
table against which they were standing. 

“It is very pretty, is it not?” 
one of Fred's sketches, and holding it for her cousin to 


she said, taking up 


George drew near to examine the picture, 


look upon. 
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and stood by Ruth's side. He almost touched her 
dress, they were so close. 

“ Very pretty,” he replied, his voice trembling as he 
spoke, “ very pretty ; your brother has a great deal of 
real talent. If he had but more confidence in himself, 
and the perseverance confidence inspires, he could not 
fail to become a true artist.” 

“I’m so pleased to hear you say that,” replied 
Ruth, raising her eyes now, and looking George full in 
the face without embarrassment ; “ Fred is such a dear, 


sister; there could not be a doubt of it. 


good brother, I would give the whole world to see 


him happy.” 

“He ought to be very happy in being loved by 
such a sister as you.” 

“Ah, he is not always so cheerful as at present. 


| not probable. 


Your society and advice have materially affected him | 


for the better. I sometimes wish you were never going 
to leave us.” 


“Do you?” replied George, a flush of pleasure on | 
so long at Dr. Carter's ? 


his cheeks. 

“ Yes ;—for dear Fred's sake: but then of course 
that’s impossible. 
England after having grown accustomed to a foreign 
country.” 


all places.” 
“ But then your father and sister?” 


You would not like to settle in | 


~ 


brother. 
lady! What a flush spread over her cheeks, as she re- 
called the affectionate words of George, and saw before 
her again his earnest loving look ! 

It was all settled now! Cousin George would 
come and live near Sundown with his father and 
Had he not 
said he should like to do so above all things? And 
would father or sister offer any opposition? It was 
How delighted Fred would be when he 
learnt that George was to be his neighbour and con- 
stant companion ! 

Ruth bounded like a stag across the garden in 
order that she might impart the happy news to her 
brother at the very moment of his return. 

But where was the truant? Nearly seven o'clock, 
and still no sign of him. What could have kept him 


Ah! at last he is in sight. He has turned the cor- 
ner of the little lane; he has passed the old stile lead- 


_ing through the wood ; and now, and now, he is in his 
| sister’s arms. s 
“ On the contrary, I should like to live here above | 


“ True, I could not leave them.” said George some- | 
’ 


what sadly. 


Then after musing awhile, he added;_ 


“but they might like to live in England also ; my father | 


always speaks of it with a sort of affectionate regret, as 
if after many years voluntary absence he should like to 
return. 
near Sundown! My sister, I’m sure, would be delighted 


If he would agree to come and settle down | 


with the spot, and with you, dear cousin, and with | 


aunt Susan and Fred.” 

“ We should all be very happy, I'm sure,” exclaim- 
ed Ruth.” 

And the two cousins continued to wander among 
the bright anticipations which sprang from their fruit- 
ful fancy, planning out a happy future for themselves 


Had Ruth and Fred been separated for many a 
weary year, they could not have met more affectionate- 
ly than they did this evening. 

“Tam very glad you came out to meet me,” 
said Fred, in a tone so soft and tender that it at 
once touched the little sister’s heart. “I wanted to 
have a good long talk with you alone. Let us go into 
the arbour.” 

Fred was so pale in face, and so earnest in manner, 
that Ruth might have feared he was ill, had not his 
voice been so singularly gentle and affectionate. She 
saw, indeed, he had something on his heart which their 
conversation was to remove, and hope whispered that 


it might be the counterpart, perhaps, of the plan she 


and their kindred, a sweet companionship of home, | 


with one sympathy and one love uniting all hearts. 


room, and shed upon their cheeks the rich warm glow 
affection had already shed upon their hearts. What a 
full deep light it had! How it shone upon the walls 
behind them, and upon the books around, and upon the 
picture on the panels, and the statue of the Greek 
goddess in the little shady niche! It seemed scarcely 
possible that in a few brief minutes all this radiant 
glory would pass away, and leave nothing in its place 
but indistinctness and the black uncertainty of night. 

But it was a type of all things earthly ; a symbol 
of the nothingness into which material objects must 
when the palpable realities of the pre- 
sent shall melt into flitting shadows, and only the in- 


one day return ; 


visible forms of the future take shape and rise into 
view, bright with the lustre of undying beauty. 


CHAPTER VL. 
Rutu had talked so long with George that she had 
forgotten Fred; but now that the day had begun to 


herself was panting to disclose to him. She walked, 

therefore, confidently and joyously to the arbour, her 

hand still in Fred's, and his arm around her waist. 
“Ruth,” he said, when they were seated side by 


side, and he had again taken her hand: “ Ruth.” 
As they spoke, the golden sunset streamed into the | 


_ Yes, dear Fred.” 

“ You remember how angry you were with me the 
other day when I talked of going to London ?” 

“ Not angry ; but very sad and sorrowful.” 

“You must promise not to be so again if I speak 
now upon a similar subject. Will you promise ?” 


How happy at that moment was the little © 


a 9 


wane, his absence came to her mind, and she broke 
gaily away from her cousin to search for the missing — 


i 


Ruth's countenance fell; but she answered very § 


sweetly, “ Yes.” 

“ Ever since that day, Ruth—and more especially 
since cousin George's arrival amongst us—I have 
thought again, and again, of the advantages I should 
derive by absence for awhile from Sundown. Now 
you promised not to be angry,” said he, finding by the 
violent throbbing of her heart that Ruth was already 
agitated : “ hear me to the end, and you will not think 
I wish to be unkind.” 

“T am not angry, Fred, indeed, indeed I am not. ! 
am listening very calinly to all you say.” 

“ Well then, I've been thinking that I ought to quit 
Sundown for awhile, in order to gain some knowledgt 


of the world, and above all of the art I wish to follo® 
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Recollect, Ruth, I was one and twenty in June. George 
is not older, and he has already studied hard and seen 
several foreign countries, while I have scarcely ever 
quitted Sundown, and know no more of art than a 
Rosefield master has been able to teach me. You are 
not angry, Ruth?” 

“No, no,” she replied, struggling with herself, for 
she foresaw now what was coming. 

“ Well! I think, then, Ruth, that if I leave Sundown 
in order to study in real earnest, and widen the circle of 
my experience, I shall only act as you in your heart 
would wish me to act, loving me as I know you do. 
You would not like to see me ignorant and incom- 
petent all my life, would you?” 

“No, dear Fred,” was all poor Ruth could say in 
reply. 

“And you would like to see me worthy of you ; to 
hear me spoken well of by others, and commended for 
iy diligence and perseverance.” 

“Yes. Oh yes!” 

“I knew you would answer like the dear, good 
sister you have always been,” exclaimed Fred, kissing 

tuth with much affection. “I knew that if I spoke 
calmly and gently to you should convince you I was 
right. Often and often have I thought upon this mat- 
ter. I have spoken on the subject to aunt Susan, and 


right : and this has so encouraged me that I was deter- 
mined to mention my plans to you at once.” 
tuth made no reply, so Fred went gaily on. 

“Well, you know, Ruth, that George is to leave us 
in a few days. What would you say were I to go 
back with him to Paris? ” 

“To Paris!” exclaimed poor Ruth, all the bright 
visions she had so lately seen at once fading away into 
utter gloom. “ To Paris, Fred!” she replied in sorrow- 
ful tones, 

“Yes,” replied her brother, without noticing the 
dejection with which she had spoken. “Paris as a 
school of art is better than London; it offers more 
facilities for obtaining instruction, and the instruction 
itself is better. 
George's advice and experience, and in a year could 
not fail to learn ten times as much as I should be able 
to learn alone, 
very hard, in order to return as soon as possible, and 
sow you what progress I had made.” 

What could the little sister reply to all these bright 
anticipations and these fond promises, springing, as she 
knew they sprang, from youthful ardour and meritorious 
ambition? It was no consolation for Ruth to feel in 
ver heart that Fred was right ; that he would do well 
- quit Sundown; that he would do well to visit 
Paris ;—the mere idea of parting with him pained her 

But for separation to take place immediately 
she had laid out her own happy schemes, imme- 
‘ely after she had planned with George that bright 
‘ure which had already cast its dawning light upon 


. wiles 
see if 


. 
‘ ba! 


‘th their hearts; it was too much for her glowing | 
a what he thought her unkindness. So, for the first time 


 gane:¢ie 
hsitive nature. 


’ tter 


She felt as though chilled by 

northern blast; the transition from throbbing 

ipation to lifeless disappointment was so sudden, 
great, that all her in an 
to be frozen up ; blood ran cold 


’ 


emotions seemed 


the very 





For I should work very hard, Ruth, | 


in her veins, and passed through her frame with a 
shudder. 

At another and a better-chosen moment she might 
have listened to Fred's proposition with comparative 
calm ; but coming as it did now, in the very midst of 
her new-born hopes, the effect could not be otherwise 
than deep and painful. Her face, which but lately was 
so ruddy and animated, became pale and stone-like in 
its rigidity. Her look drooped, all moral support ap- 
peared to have been taken from her. She would have 
spoken, but her tongue was heavy, motionless ; and the 
words she had framed, by way of reply, could not force 
themselves past the barrier of her compressed lips. 


“ You do not speak, Ruth,” said Fred, in a tone of 


slight reproach, and after a few minutes’ pause. “ You 
are not angry with me?” 

“Oh no, I am not angry with you, Fred.” 

“Do you think I am wrong in resolving to leave 
Sundown ?” 

“ No.” 

“ But still you are not pleased with me.” 

“ Oh yes.” 

“You cannot be, Ruth, or you would never speak so 
coldly.” 

Could he but have seen the expression of her face, 


as he uttered these words ; could he but have noted the 
to Dr. Carter this very afternoon ; they both think I’m | 


deep look of affection and anxiety which troubled her 
features ; could he but have felt the bitter anguish she 
experienced at the idea of separation from the dear 
brother, who was all in all to her ;—the reproach he had 
uttered would never have escaped his lips. But the 


| night had already come on, and its darkness had pene- 





sesides, I should have the benefit of | 


trated even to his very heart. 

“ ] would not treat you thus, if your happiness were 
so deeply concerned as mine is now,” said Fred, really 
hurt by his sister's apparent indifference. “ It is very 
unkind of you, Ruth, to act in so cold a manner.” 

What would Ruth have given, could she have told 
Fred of all the plans she had just before formed for his 
happiness and her own, and shown him how they were 
all shattered and overthrown by his determination ! 
What would she have given, could she but have twined 


her arm round his neck, and wept out her grief upon 


his bosom! But the energy requisite for such efforts 
had been taken from her. She felt dull, cold, and heart- 
sick. Even the relief of tears was denied her; and she 
sat calm, still, almost statue-like, in her deceitful tran- 
quillity. 

“This is unkind, this is cruel,” exclaimed Fred, the 
tears starting to his eyes, “I never expected this from 
you, Ruth ;” and he drew his hand from his sister's 
and hastily rose from his seat. 

“ Indeed, indeed, Fred, I do not wish to be unkind,” 
said Ruth, “ but I do not feel well—I have a head-ache, 
— let us go in now, and talk again upon the subject an- 
other time.” And poor Ruth, who really felt too ill to 
say more, also rose from her seat. 

But Fred did not offer her his arm, or utter a single 
word of sympathy ; he was still too deeply wounded by 


in their lives, brother and sister walked silently and 
sadly side by side, as if no link of kindness or of affec- 
tion formed a bond of union between them. 

That was a weary evening for the usually happy 
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household. Sundown had rarely been so dull and 
gloomy. Immediately Fred and Ruth entered, aunt Su- 
san saw at a glance that a misunderstanding had arisen 
between them. But a visitor being present, the good 
lady strove her utmost to appear as though utterly un- 
aware of this circumstance. She talked almost inces- 
santly to George, in order to occupy his attention, and 
leave brother and sister time and opportunity to rally 
from the depression which evidently weighed upon 


them. She asked the young man a dozen rapid ques- | 


tions respecting Switzerland, the glaciers, the ava- 
lanches, and the passes. She made him describe, for 
the twentieth time, the aspect of his father’s house and 
its exact position on the lake of Zurich ; and George, 


seeing her object, lent it all his aid, so that Ruth and 


Fred were enabled to maintain almost total silence 


without feeling embarrassed. 


But it was an arduous and painful duty for aunt | 


Susan to keep up aconversation of forced gaiety, accus- 
tomed as she was to quiet and meditation. Her powers 
soon failed her. More than once she repeated the same 
question to George, immediately after he had answered 
it. More than once, too, after apparently listening to 
him, she started, as though aroused from painful reflec- 
tion in which her mind had wandered, and made some 
irrelevant observation, clearly showing how pre-occu- 
pied she had been, despite her simulated animation and 
attentiveness. 

Then, at intervals, the kind woman cast an anxious 
glance at Ruth, who sat silent and dejected, her face 
still wan and weary-looking, though now and then she 
forced across it a languid smile. 
shadow of the lamp, so that his features could not be 
plainly discerned, but they also seemed to wear a trou- 
bled aspect, and poor aunt Susan, who had never seen 
her dear children thus disturbed, so cold to each other, 
or so utterly devoid of animation, grew every minute 
more anxious to know what had occurred. 

At last she could no longer play the difficult part 
she had assumed, but fairly broke away from George, 
while some explanations he was giving were still un- 
finished, and went up to Ruth. 

“You are not well, my darling child, this evening,” 
she said; “tell me what is the matter.” 

“I have a bad head-ache,” replied Ruth in a broker 
voice ; for she was so touched by her Aunt’s kindly 
tone, that she could scarcely command herself, and 
hysterical sobs were already rising to choke her utter- 
ance. “I should like to go to bed if you will all excuse 
me,” she added; and not feeling herself equal to the 
ceremony of leave-taking, she hastily quitted the room, 
tears already swimming in her eyes. 

What a relief it was for poor Ruth to find herself 
alone, after the torture of restraint she had so long en- 
dured! Without seeking a light, or indeed thinking of 
one, she hastily entered her chamber and threw herself 
upon the bed. Her overcharged heart had found vent 
at last. The tears so long restrained fell from her eyes, 
gratefully as a spring shower, and her bosom threw off 
the heavy weight of grief which had caused it so Inany 
violent throes. 
now. 


She gave free course to her emotion 
There was no one near to watch her; no one to 
see how deeply she suffered. 

No one ? 


Fred was in the , 


Whose step was that treading so gently in the 
darkness, that the light sound it brought with it wag 
scarcely audible, even in the deep silence of night? 
Whose voice was that, so soft, so sweet, so comforti 
that whispered precious words of sympathy and affec- 
tion into the young girl’s ear? Whose touch was that, 


which healed, as with a magic charm, the bruised — 


spirit and the bleeding heart ? 

“Oh! aunt, aunt!” cried poor Ruth, sobbing now 
more than ever, and falling into the arms that were 
already encircling her. 

“ Rest here, my darling, rest here.” 


To SE RR BOE EE 


And Ruth laid her head upon aunt Susan's bosom, — 


and wept as though her heart would break. 


CHAPTER VII. 


tuTH’s sorrow soon grew subdued, now that it had full 

and free expression. It had been compressed and con- 
fined so long, that when liberty at last came, all other 
emotions were swept away by its impetuous current, 
and every barrier broken down by which it had been 
opposed. Already, however, it had grown exhausted 
by its own violence, and gentler feelings were begin- 
ning to return to the lightened heart. 

The moment Ruth found herself in the arms of her 
aunt, and heard the kind consoling words breathed in 
her ear, she felt soothed and tranquillized. Her tears 
were no longer tears of bitterness, the storm had al- 
ready passed away, and sunlight shining through the 
breaking clouds was lightly falling on the last linger- 
ing rain-drops. 

Ruth soon told her little story, despite the sobs 
which from time to time interrupted it. Now that the 
violence of her sorrow was exhausted, the affectionate 
little being was again as gentle and as loving as ever. 
Ruth was deeply pained that she had treated her bro- 
ther with so much unkindness. 

“It was very wrong of me,” she said quite humbly, 
“to seem so indifferent, when I saw how Fred had set 
his heart upon leaving Sundown. He was so kind, too, 
so gentle in his manner; not at all gloomy or sa¢, as 
he is sometimes. I tried very hard to appear pleased, 
but my heart had been so full just before, I had planned 
out such happy schemes with cousin George, that I 
could not bear up against the disappointment.” 

“ Fred is not angry with you, darling. He is only 
annoyed with himself. He is greatly pained that be 
has caused you so much sorrow.” 

“Is he, dear aunt? and you think he will forgive 
me for acting so unkindly towards him ?” 

“Oh yes, Ruth; he loves you too well to remain 
estranged from you, even for a single day.” 

“It makes me very happy to hear you say so, deat 
aunt. I will go at once and tell Fred how sorry I a@ 
and ask him to forgive me.” 

“ Not to-night, darling. It is too late, and you have 
need of rest. To-morrow will do as well. You had 
better go to bed now, and in the morning you can g@ 
up early, and talk with Fred.” 

Ruth suffered herself to be persuaded without ® 
word of protest or resistance ; for her heart was at ea* 
now, and a grateful languor had begun to steal ov@ 
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her; induced, in great part, by the violence of the 
emotion she had just experienced. She even suffered 
herself to be undressed, like a little child, and then 
placed herself upon her pillow as calmly, and as obe- 
diently, as in those old by-gone days, when aunt 
Susan always lay protectingly by her side. 

“Good night, dear aunt,” she said, her eyes already 
closing, and no sob escaping from her now: her bosom, 
it is true, still rose and fell, but it was with the gentle 
movement of respiration, not with the troubled heav- 
ings of sorrow. 

“Good night,” she repeated ; and the moon, which 
just then peeped forth and cast a timid glance into the 
chamber, showed that the glow of happiness had al- 
ready returned to her cheeks, and that pleasant thoughts 
were accompanying her spirit into delicious slumber. 

“Good night, my child,” replied aunt Susan, bending 
over the young girl, and gently kissing her, “ good 
night.” 

And she stole on tiptoe from the bed. 

But she did not quit the room. When she found 
that Ruth breathed more and more steadily, and made 
no movement or rustling sound, indicative of con- 
sciousness, she returned in the same quiet manner to 
the bed-side, and there, noiselessly seating herself in a 
chair, watched over her adopted daughter. How often 
in other times had she sat in that place, anxiously 
looking upon the same sleeper, then a tiny lisping 
child! 

Something of a sigh escaped from aunt Susan, as 
she thought of those days, and the recollections with 
which they were associated. She went back to her 
own disappointments, and felt again the cruel coldness 
of one she had loved, and who had trifled with her 
heart. She thought of the long and sleepless nights 
she had passed, when first she became a mother to the 
orphan children; and then memory led her back to 
even sadder recollections. 

She was by the bed-side of a dying sister, gently 
fading away from the world, in the very spring-time of 
her maternity. She was in the city counting-house, 
and Death was there too, stark and rigid, mocking the 
attitude Life had so lately worn. And now she was back 
at Sundown, and George Radcliffe, her nephew, was 
before her, a link, as it were, connecting the present 
with the past. 

Strange! but as she thought of him, a shadow 
seemed to pass across the floor and fix itself before her. 
, was there still! There at her feet! There on the 
chequered pattern of the carpet, which it blurred and 
obscured | No! ‘twas but fancy: all was gloom and 
—? darkness, without and within. 
| rhe night was sullen, heavy, and brooding. Frown- 
ing clouds passed across the sky, as though to sum- 
tee the storm elements to a wild tempest-carnival. But 
Hitted past her, hurriedly casting their flying shadows 
“ cand feet of the night-watcher. What strange 
fantastic shapes they look! What a mad dance they 
Remed to be engaged in! 
“very grotesque form that passed across the floor. 

: But hark! a sound breaks in suddenly upon these 


sire revela. 


ws 8OUr, One; two! Two o'clock; and Ruth still 


n the moon came forth again, and the startled clouds | 





not to be too ready to rush into print, 


Death was typified in | 


| 


"Tis but Topton church clock striking | 


sweetly sleeping, though she sometimes murmurs 
Fred’s name in her dreams. 

The night has almost passed now; and so aunt 
Susan lightly kisses once again the happy sleeper, and 
then steals noiselessly away to her own chamber. 

Poor Fred did not pass so calm a night as his 
sister. He was no longer hurt by what he had deemed 
her unkindness ; for he felt now that it arose from over- 
solicitude on his own behalf. Indeed he was sorry he 
had spoken so reproachfully, and again and again 
wished his words unsaid. 

When he retired to his chamber, he had no tears 
with which he could obtain relief from the depression 
which weighed upon him; and sleep would not come 
to close his eyes, He lay feverish and restless, tossing 
to and fro in his bed, hearing hour after hour sound- 
ed by Topton church clock, and tormented by a thou- 
sand disturbing thoughts, such as often occupy and 
distress the mind, when it falters on the threshold of 


slumber. 
[ To be continued.) 
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LITERATURE. 


PARISER BILDER, Von Epwarp Coprina.® 


Unper the above title, we are glad to find Mr. Edward 
Copping’s light and graceful “ Aspects of Paris” have 
been reprinted in Germany. The German work is more 
an adaptation than a translation, inasmuch as whole 
passages are occasionally omitted, while others are 
rendered with the greatest freedom. But, on the 
whole, it is well done, and calculated to give a good 
idea of a work which acquired a considerable and de- 
served popularity when originally published in Eng- 
land. Few ofour writers have studied some features of 
Paris Life more faithfully than Mr. Copping, and we 
trust it will not be long ere his work reaches the dig- 
nity of a second edition. 


* Berlin: Julius Springer. 1859. 


UnDER-cuRRENTS; A Nove. or our Day.f 


Tue family which bears the name of the author of this 
novel is well and deservedly known to literary faine, 
and Mr. Vane St. John promises well, “ Under-cur- 
rents” is a dashing novel, decidedly interesting, and 
abounding in incident. Evidently it is the composition 
of a young man; but of a young man who in a little 
while may look to achieve great success in fiction. Our 
advice to the author would be not to hurry himself,— 
“ Under-cur- 
rents” shows what he can do,—but it also shows that in 
a little while—with more patience, with more thought- 
ful care, with riper judgment—he will be able to pro- 
duce works of a higher and more enduring worth. 


By Vane Ireton 8t. John, 
Three Vols. London: 


+ Under-currents; a Novel of our Day 
Author of “&t. 
Tinsley. 
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PEARLS OF SHAKSPEARE 


Is the title of a handsome little volume—with some 
beautiful illustrations by Kenny Meadows—just pub- 
lished by Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. It makes its | 
appearance at the right time, as it is just the book 
which we can safely recommend to fathers and mothers, 
to teachers and guardians, as a Christmas gift to the | 
young. The best passages to be found in Shakspeare 
are collected, and the accomplished artist has done all 
he can to bring out and illustrate their meaning. The 
illustrations have been done expressly for the work, 
and ought to make it popular. 








Uxper the head of The Crisis of Being, and The Pro- 


gress of Being (Ward and Co.), the Rev. Mr. Thomas, of | 


Stockwell, has published two little books, of rare merit 
and utility ; they are more suited to the thought of to- 
day than is generally the case with religious publica- 
tions. Their aim is to win over to religious decision 
our young men. The author is a man of wide sym- 
pathies and earnest purpose, and his works cannot but 


be beneficial to the class to whom they are addressed. | 


They are books such as John Foster and Dr. Arnold of 
Rugby would have loved to read. 


FavourtITreE Mopern Batwiaps.? 


CuristMas books are quite a new feature of the times, | 
and have superseded the Annuals which were in vogue | 


in our childish days. Nor can we wonder that this 
should be the case. At the best, the Annual was a 
thing of temporary interest ; and very frequently, so 
flimsy was the matter it contained, it was thrown aside 
as soon as the reader had examined the binding, and 
cursorily inspected the engravings. One almost regret- 
ted that poetry of such inferior merit—engravings of 
such a trashy quality—pictures of so decidedly a third- 
class character, should have found their way into so 
many respectable families, merely because they were 
bound in morocco, printed on superfine paper with gilt 
edges, and published at a costly rate. In a very 
little while the Annual fever worked itself out. Yet, 
as Christmas came round, the old demand for handsome 
books for presents, among the wealthy, which the 
Annuals sought in vain to supply, was still felt. To 
meet this demand, our leading publishers set their wits 
to work ; artists, authors, paper-makers, engravers, book- 
binders, came to their aid ; instead of producing a vo- 
lume of ephemeral interest, it was felt that the public 
would be more ready to buy something of permanent 
value. Some standard work was taken and elaborate- 
ly reprinted, and gorgeously and beautifully embellish- 
ed: and it was soon found that this new way of cater- 


ing for the amusement and instruction of the public 
is true the 
experiment was costly —that sums hitherto unheard of 


was far more successful than the old. It 


were spent on the production of a single volume, but 





Kent and Co. are the successful competitors. Their 
Book of Favourite Modern Ballads appears to us to be 
the perfection of book-making, as regards not merely 
the getting up, but the contents as well. The noblest 


| ballads in our language are here collected into one 


volume, and to the illustration of them our best artists 
have contributed the choicest specimens of their skill, 


_ The names of Birket Foster, C. R. Thomas, J. C. Horsley, 
| E. N. Corbould, Harrison Weir, Samuel Palmer, Edward 
Duncan, C. W. Cope, W. J. Grant, Percival Shelton, 
| William Harvey, and others, will convince the reader 


that the engravings are of the most exquisite character ; 
nor must we fail to notice and commend the ornament- 
al designs of Mr. Albert H. Warren. We must also give 
his meed of praise to the editor. His chief aim, 
he says, “has been to give a collection of such of the 
favourite English Ballads, written since the commence- 
ment of the last century, as best admit of picturesque 
illustration ; and by a combination of the productions 
of modern Poets, and modern Painters, to present to 
the literary world an acceptable Gift Book;” and in 
carrying out his aim, we have a gift book which may 
| well claim a place in every drawing-room in the land. 


} 


CLAUDIUS, OR THE MESSENGER OF WANDSBECK.T 


_A DELIGHTFUL book, one reminding us much of the 
_ simple earnestness so charming in Luther's Table-Talk, 
is here put into the reader’s hands. Claudius, born in 
1740, was the son of a minister at Reinfeld, a town not 
far from Liibeck ; at Jena he studied theology, there 
he began publishing, in prose and poetry, matter dull 
enough, but illumined here and there by a flashing 
thought. After leaving the university, Claudius return- 
ed home, and in contact with Schénborn, a friend of 
Klopstock and Goethe, made rapid progress in intel- 
lectual and religious development. In 1764, Claudius 
went to Copenhagen, as secretary to a Count of Hol- 
stein. Here, under the genial influence of Klopstock, 
“the morning star of modern German literature,” Clau- 
dius made great progress. But Claudius tired of city 
life; and in 1765 we find him back at Reinfeld again. 
In 1768, Claudius left home for Hamburg, where he 
became a newspaper writer; Hamburg being at that 
time not merely a commercial city, but the head quar- 
ters of German thought. Of the group collected at Ham- 
burg Lessing was the leader, and in spite of the 
differences between himself and Claudius, an intimate 
friendship soon sprung up. In 1770 Herder visited 
Hamburg. The intercourse between Herder and 
Claudius extended over many years. In a letter to 
Lavater the latter says—“I have spent a happy day 
with Claudius, the purest man I have almost ever known. 
Never have I so wished to live in the society of any one 
as in that of Claudius.” About this time his connection 
with the Hamburg newspaper came to a close, and he, 
with lfis friend Bode, started the Wandsbeck Messenget. 
Here Claudius married and lived many years, wrestling 


the public appreciated the effort; and the rivalry . ane 
- manfully with poverty, and bravely writing much— 


poetical, classical, fanciful, and religious. Voss, visit- 
ing Claudius at this time, says—"“ We spent the whole 
day with brother Claudius, lying generally on a piece 
of turf in the shade, and listening to the cuckoo and 


between the great publishing firms seems to be now-a- 
day ewhich shall produce the most attractive gift book. 
Well, for this year, we do honestly believe that Messrs. 
* A Book of Facourite Modern Ballads. MWilustrated with fifty 


} ugrevings, from Drawings by the first Artists. London: W. Kent 
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nightingale.” But poverty put an end to this, and 
Claudius was only too glad to get a small government 
appointment ; but the situation was not to his mind, and 


Claudius soon found his way back to Wandsbeck again. | 
Arrived here, he sat himself down calmly to publish 


unpopular religious truths ; and here his daughter mar- | which threatens British agriculture, and through it the nation 


ried the famous Hamburg bookseller, Perthes. The 
sturms of the French Revolution swept all over Eu- 
rope, and Claudius had to leave his beloved home, and 
encounter great poverty and suffering ; but in 1814 we 


find him returned, and in 1815 he reached his last long | 


home. On the hundredth anniversary of his birth, the 
15th of August, 1840, a simple stone was erected to his 
memory in the Wandsbeck woods, his favourite walk. 
It bears the symbols of his vecation as messenger, the 
staff. the hat, and the wallet. Such is a brief outline 
of the life of one almost unknown in England; but 
one of whose writings the illustrious Niebuhr declared 
that he yielded to few in his love for: whose writings 
Tholuck recommended, and of whom Vilmar, the genial 
historian of German literature, avers that, in spite of 
their little defects, “they contain a noble kernel.” The 
editor has done his work well, and his book will be 
welcomed by the more cultivated portion of the 
religious public, both here and in America. 








PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 


At length all the talk about the employment of women 
has led to some practical results. Such papers as those of 
Miss Bessie Parke, read before the Social Science Congress, 
and published in the Times, have not been in vain. A 
society has been established for promoting the employment 
of women. The committee includes several ladies of title. 
Viscount Raynham, M.P., is the treasurer, and the society 
seems to be organised so as to be likely to promote the 
excellent object in view. A statement has been published in 
which various objections to the employment of women are 
answered. It appears also from this statement that it is the 
intention of the society to establish a large school for girls 
and young women, where they may be specially trained to 
wait in shops, by being thoroughly well instructed in ac- 
counts, book-keeping, &e., be taught to fold and tie up 
parcels, and perform many other little acts which a retired 
shop-woman could teach them. The necessity of politeness 
towards customers, and a constant self-command, will also 
be duly impressed uponthem. Girls educated in this school 
would be capable of becoming clerks, cashiers, and ticket- 
‘ellersat railway-stations. It is also contemplated to estab- 
h workshops in connection with the school, where the 
firs may be taught other trades—trades well suited to 
women, but now almost exclusively in the hands of men— 
‘uch 48 printing and hairdressing, for instance. As the 
ineans of the society increased so would the number of work- 
‘hops and the variety of trades taught. No girl would be 
admitted to either school or workshop who did not bear a 
good character: nor. on leaving, would she be recommended 
f employment till she had passed such examinations as 
ed her to be competent for it. The subject is an im- 
portant one, but have those who have raised the cry of em- 
‘ment for women, considered what will be the effect of 

£ it Irem males? If we had a higher standard of 
wrality, we should have more marriages, and fewer desti- 
emales. this is the right direction in 
However, as the society just estab- 
CASES do good. we wish it SUCCEERA, but we 


} 
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takir 


We believe 
©8 to look for reform. 

: CAN in some 
the 


rage for cheapness will in many cases lead 
® substitution of female for male labour, and 





then what is the end gained? If the answer is, the young 
men must emigrate, we may reply, that if we are to believe 
all that we hear from the colonies, there the demand for 
females is far greater than for males. 

Ina letter to the 7imes, Mr. Mechi writes: I consider it a 
public duty todirect attention to a danger of great magnitude 


at large. I mean the gradual but sure exhaustion of the 
soil of Great Britain by our newsanitary arrangements, which 
permit the excrements (really the food) of 15,000,000 people 
who inhabit our towns and cities to flow wastefully into our 
rivers. The continuance of this suicidal practice must 
ultimately result in great calamities to our nation. Science 
has shown us that the land, to the depth at which it is 
ordinarily cultivated, contains but a limited and measurable 
quantity of the elements of our food; that these elements 
may be readily exhausted, and that they can only be profit- 
ably restored by the application of human and animal ordure 
such as we now waste. A century of abstraction without 
replacements has reduced the old and once fertile States of 
the American Union tocomparative barrenness, and although 
by extensive purchases of guano, bones, and feeding stutis, 
we are trying to mitigate the evil, we are warned by that 
great man Baron Liebig (the Sir Isaac Newton of agri- 
cultural science) that these attempts are but as a drop, com- 
pared with what we waste. By a false delicacy and want of 
knowledge we have been accustomed to deprecate as indeli- 
cate the very mention of our excreta, but the stern require- 
ments of a rapidly increasing population imperativély de- 
mand of us the only profitable and available means of pro- 
viding food for the people. Increase of population would, 
but for our sewer system, bring with it increased means of 
production. Such has been the case in China, where the 
commercial value of human excrement has ever been most 
wisely appreciated and availed of. Of course our Boards of 
Health very properly consider their only duty is to cleanse 
our towns and cities. It is for our landlords and agri- 
culturists to associate their will and means to convey to the 
land those precious streams which now exhaust our soil, 
contaminate our rivers, and impoverish our agriculturists, 
and those dependent upon them. It may be said we are 
producing more food than we used to do; no doubt we are, 
by enclosing wastes, removing trees and fences, cleaner and 
deeper cultivation, &c.; but by these very means and by the 
application of stimulating substances we are more rapidly 
hastening the exhaustion of our country. After reading 
such a letter, it does seem strange that in London we should 
be preparing to spend millions of money in removing and 
utterly wasting that which would enrich and fertilise our 
soil. It is to be feared we have been a little too fast of late. 
Our farmers have been draining and drawing, till this last 
summer they found themselves considerable losers by the 
scarcity of the water supply. 

In Paris an attempt is being made to use cold air as a 
substitute for steam. We have been much interested in an 
application by Mesgrs. Debain, Botton, and Zellier, to the 
authorities of Paris, for permission to lay down iron pipes 
to introduce compressed cold air. They propose to construct 
outside of the city an immense engine to compress air into 
pipes. These pipes are to lead to all parts of the city, like 
gas and water-pipes. Wherever power is wanted for driving 
machinery it will only be necessary to tap the under-ground 
pipe and let the compressed air escape through an engine, 
just as condensed steam is used. By means of asimple stop- 
cock, this air may be let out in small quantities to blow the 
fire in a blacksmith’s furnace, or in a stove or grate. This 
plan appears feasible, and if practicable will do away with 
a multitude of furnaces, and the annoyance of smoke, and 
the disasters resulting from the explosions of scalding steam. 

A commission, appointed by the French Academy of 
Sciences to draw up a report on the results of the scientific 
expedition undertaken to observe the late total eclipse in 
Brazil, calls attention to the very important total eclipse 
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which will occur in July next year, and will be visible in _ 
Spain and Algeria. This commission believe that at least © 
forty astronomers, from France, England, Germany, Russia, | 
and Italy, will assemble in Spain or Africa to witness this — 
eclipse. 

Under the head of the Progress of Science, surely we | 
may note the formation of a Library Company, the aim of | 
which is to supply a library costing from one pound to a 
thousand, according to the intellectual wants or pecuniary 
necessities of the purchaser. The selection of the library is | 
intrusted to no less a judge than Dr. Charles Mackay : such 
a name is a guarantee that the books selected will be of the | 
right character. The opportunity thus afforded to large 
employers of labour, clergy men, and others interested in the | 
improvement of their species, to procure cheap and well | 
selected libraries, is one of which we trust they will not be | 
slow to avail themselves. Without real useful reading there | 
can be little progress in science or in anything else; Mr. E 
K. Campbell, at the office of the Company, 22, Paternoster 
Row, will furnish the general public with all particulars. | 

We hasten to call attention to an improvement lately | 
made, by which ladies’ dresses become unlike the wearers 
of them—non-inflammable. It has long been known that 
a matetial of cotton or thread could be in great measure 
preserved from the effects of flame by soaking in a solution 
of alum or common salt. The expedient is a simple one; 
but in practice is liable to objections which, more than any 
wilful disregard or carelessness, have prevented its general 
employment. The fabric which is soaked in common salt | 
becomes crisp and harsh to the touch, while that which is 
saturated with alum is seriously injured by the process, 
losing its strength by reason of the avtion of the salt upon | 
the fibre. The chemist was therefore called upon to discover 
a substitute which would exert no injurious effect upon the’ 
colour, the appearance, or the strength of the material to be | 
rendered non-inflammable. The investigation—one of con- 
siderable research and some difticulty—was undertaken by 
Messrs. Versmann and Oppenheim, to whom the thanks of 
the ladies are due for a long series of experiments made in 
their behalf. It was found that borax exerted a powerful 
preservative effect ; but that the combination of the chemical 
ingredient impaired in some degree the strength of the 
material operated upon. The effect of more than forty 
different salts was then tested in the laboratory, the Royal 
laundry, and various muslin manufactories; and a re-agent 
was at length discovered answering in every respect the 
requirements of the manufacturer, who, it is to be observed, 
finishes his muslin without the application of a hot iron. 
But more waa yet required of the chemist. The amount of 
the re-agent in question—viz. the phosphate of ammonia, | 
required for a perfect preservative effect was very consider. | 
able; and, moreover, the salt decomposes under the iron of 
the laundresa, rendering the operation of ironing after its 
employment a matter of some difficulty. The sulphate of 
ammonia—a salt only one-fourth the price of the phosphate 
—was found advantageously to replace the latter for the 
purposes of the manufacturer, a similar preservative action 
being obtained with a much smaller amount of the re-agent. 
Both salts, however, are soluble in water, requiring renewal 
after washing; and both are liable to the same objection 
with regard to the ironing process. A substance was there- 
fore required to answer a domestic purpose, and which, 
while allowing the hot iron to pass smoothly over the surface 
of the prepared material, would afford a perfect guarantee 
against the effects of flame, without injuring in any degree 
the strength or appearance of the fabric. A salt fulfilling 
these conditions was ultimately discovered by the above. 
mentioned chemists in the tungstate of soda. This salt is 
now in constant use in Her Majesty's laundry at Richmond ; 
and it is to be hoped that its application will quickly become 
general. It remains only for the wearers of light summer 
fabrics to require that their goods shall have undergone the 
preparation through which their wearers will be preserved 


a 





7 


_ facturing districts. 
silicate of lime, by taking advantage of the double decomposi- 


_ satisfied so far as we have gone. 


—e 


_ from the dangers resulting from accidental ignition, and that — 


the laundress also shall employ the tungstate solution of the | 
_ domestic difficulty in obtaining the same desirable result of | 
safety against fire. 
The decay in the stone of which the New Houses of 
Parliament are built, has led to an endeavour to discover © 
some artificial means of induration. Mr. F. Ransome, of © 
_ Ipswich, read a communication on the subject at the late — 
' meeting of the British Association, and since then we haye 
had opportunities of learning somewhat more about his 
several processes. We (Athenaum) have taken some trouble | 
to inquire how far M. Kuhlmann’s process for preservyi 


stone by the simple application of the soluble silicate or. 


“ water-glass,” on the surface of buildings already erected, is — 
successful. We hear that not only at the Houses of Parlig. — 
ment in this country, but that also in Paris, in those portions 


_of the Louvre and Notre Dame which were experimented 
. | upon with the water-glass, the result has been inefficient and 
unsatisfactory. The hardening of the film by the action of 
| the atmosphere, although a possible result if time and cir. 


cumstances are favourable, has failed in practice, owing in 
part to the facility with which the water-glass or silicate is 
removed by the moisture. Mr. Ransome’s process consists 
in the application of a solution of muriate of lime, which 
immediately enters into combination with the silica of the 
water-glass, and forms silicate of lime—a perfectly tenacious, 
insoluble, and indestructible substance, which completely 
fills up all the interstices and pores of the stone, &c., render- 
ing it impermeable and non-absorbent. The great desider- 
atum, unquestionably, has been to find some means of 
rendering stone impermeable, without the introduction of 
oily or fatty matter; or, in other words, by means of some 


| substance that cannot be decomposed or injured by exposure 


either to the oxygen of the air, or to any of those vapours # 
commonly mixed with the air in large cities or in manv- 
Mr. Ransome’s idea of fixing a coat of 


tion that takes place when chloride of calcium comes i 
contact with silicate of soda or potash, both dissolved i 
water, seems to have settled the question. The discovery 
has not had so long a test as may be considered desirable 
before pronouncing on its merits, but there is reason to 
The comparison of thor 
parts of the Houses of Parliament treated in this way, or the 
Baptist Chapel at Bloomsbury, or other buildings submitte 
to the process, with any of those specimens of stone treated 
either by M. Kuhlmann’s or other process, will show aay 
observer how much the advantage is in favour of the mor 
scientific, and at the same time simple, method. 

There has been at Hanover a great sale of paintings ¥ 
the best ancient masters, at which the prices paid establishet 
& great advance on those which were realised five years age | 
Some of the best, by Correggio and others, were secured 
Vienna and Munich, and two by Ruysdael were said to hav 
been purchased for the British National Gallery, the price 
paid having been 7,800 and 7,025 thalers. A small Raphael 
“ Virgin, Child, and Simeon,” 74 inch size, was bought in# 
10,200 thalers. 

The Council of the Society of Arts have decided to cart 
out their project of an Exhibition of the Industry of # 
Nations, in 1862, without any reference to the state of @ 
political atmosphere. The subscription list of the guaran 
fund of 250,0002. (which is confidently expected to be & 
tained without difficulty) will be opened immediately. TT 
council will also apply to the Royal Commissioners for t 
Exhibition of 1851 to grant a convenient portion of @ 
ground purchased at Kensington out of the surplus funds® 
the last exhibition for the next and future internatio®™ 
exhibitions. 

We regret to chronicle the death of Mr. Frank St 
which took place on November 18th, at his residence, B® 
sell House, Tavistock Square. Mr. Stone was in his @ 
year. 
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MATERNAL EDUCATION, 


Mrs. Eirts has written a book, called the “ Mothers of 
Great Men."’ The idea is more popular than scientific. If 
Mrs. Ellis’s theory were true, distinguished mothers would 
have distinguished sons. This does not appear to be the 
case. 

Maternal education, however, may be described as the 
primary education of the human race; hence the influence 
of the mother on the child is the most potent and perma- 
nent influence it is possible to conceive of. In ancient 
Rome, before vice, and luxury, @nd wealth had enervated the 
spirit and arms of her sons, the name of a Roman mother 
was synonymous with everything virtuous, and noble, and 
heroic. Then the patriotic mother of Coriolanus, saved 
the city by the irresistible strength of maternal influence act- 
ing on the mind of the justly-irritated son. And that noble 
Roman matron, who early trained her children in the know- 
ledge and practice of virtue, has for two thousand years been 
emblazoned on the page of history, as “ Cornelia the mother 
of the Gracchi.” To the training and teaching of a mother 
many of our greatest thinkers and teachers, and public bene- 
factors, and statesmen, have confessed themselves indebted 
for their first promptings to future excellence and usefulness. 
Plutarch tells us : “ They say that Cicero's mother, Helena, 
was of good family and conversation, but as to his father, 
the accounts are in opposite extremes.” Again we read: 
" Servilia, the mother of Brutus, was a sister of Cato the 
philosopher.” In that brief yet touching Life of Nicholl, 
attached to his poems, we read, “ To his mother, Nicholl, in 
after life, attributed whatever of distinction in after life he 


attained.” In his autobiography Mr. J. B. Gough tells us 
the same. ? 


Gray the Poet always deemed it a misfortune that he 


surviy 


* 


ed his mother; he always mentioned her name with a 
sigh, and her wearing apparel was found in his room, in the 
‘ame trunk in which she left it. The biographer of Francis 
ne traces much that was beautiful in him to “his 

wuers excellent qualities.” It was in the window of his 
apartment that Cowley met with that copy of 


bere ther . 
‘“r 


WT) aera Ps tous * . ‘ 

Me. ree; Fairy Queen,” which made him, as he relates, 

_ecoverably a poet. 

Merry pe 

7 ™s to have been one of the finest and truest things 
“at him; and Cowper's lines to his mother are re- 


. Tw “ ‘ 
“ered and quoted even at this day. One of the last 


tperr 





_ is she who is the best mother. 
| with wondrous care, and this may indeed be defined as 


tunes the poet Campbell was heard to sing, was one his 
mother taught him. In his autobiography, speaking of his 
mother, Richard Cumberland says, “ All that son can owe to 
parent, or disciple to his teacher, I owe to her.” In the 
worst as well as in the highest natures, this influence is 
manifest. Gleeson Wilson, an atrocioug murderer, when 
apprehended and brought to trial, displayed no feeling of 
remorse and regret ; and even when sentence of death had 
been passed on him, still remained hard and untouched, 
In vain were the addresses and prayers of the benevolent 
and pious, who visited him in his cell. Yet one thing moved 
even him. It was the memory of his mother. “ Once,” he 
exclaimed, “I had a good and pious mother, but after she 
died all went wrong with me.” Bad mothers, it must be 
remembered, have an equal influence on their sons. Com- 
modus, whose monstrous vices, says Gibbon, have cast a 
shade on the purity of the father’s virtues, had in Faustina 
a mother as depraved as she was beautiful. Look at 
Savage, spurned and persecuted by his unnatural and 
wicked mother from his birth. Look at Byron, reckless 
and passionate as the mother with whom, unfortunately, his 
early years were passed, Look at the young Arabs of our 
streets ; ask them of their mothers, and you will not wonder 
at their rags and poverty,and precocity in crimes. But it is 
painful to dwell oa this. Woman haa fallen far and fear- 
fully in the dirt and mire of sin and shame, ere she can 
drag her child down with her there. The law of life is 
otherwise. The cases to which we refer are exceptional. 
Woman is the tender nurse of her child. The best woman 
Nature has fitted her for it 


woman's mission. Beautiful is the sight of the mother at 


home; touching is her care and devotion to her little trea- 


sures. Sweet is the thrill of pleasure that vibrates through 
the heart of the mother when the first rays of intelligence, 
which beam from the eyes of her infant, are centred on her 
own. With what diligent love she ministers to all its little 
wants, and when he sits smiling in her arma, with what 
delight she points out to his eager gaze objects which please 
and interest him! But sweeter, holier far are the feelings of a 
mother, when in the early dawn of her child's intellect she 
beholds the bright promise of a good and useful life. With 


| what affectionate care she selects and administers the most 
Tom Moore's love for his mother | 


fitting nourishment for his young mind, and leads him 


| gently along till he ripens into youth and manhood ! and all 


through life that boy will think of a mother's care, and 
thank God for a mother’s love. 
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JOHN BRIGHT, M. P. 


A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 
BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 


Some few years back, while the Anti-Corn-Law agitation 
was yet in its infancy, and being fought with a fierce- 
ness almost incredible in these dilettanti days, when 
in agricultural circles no language was considered too 
contemptuous for its supporters, in a small village in 


one of the midland counties an unknown individual was | 


délivering an address on the all-absorbing theme. He 
was dressed in black, and his coat was of that peculiar 
cut considered by the worthy disciples of George Fox— 
alas! how falsely—as a standing protest against the 
fashions ofthe world. The lecturer was young, square 
built, and muscular, with a broad face and forehead, 
witn a fresh complexion, with “ mild blue eyes,” like 


_ triumph has placed himself foremost among the states. 
_ men of the age. 
I scarce believe with Robert Owen and the m 

that all men are equal, and that the only difference 
between a great man and a little man is that one is born — 
on a pedestal and that the other is not. Still it is q — 
great advantage to be born on a pedestal. With an 
infatuation unparalleled amongst savages and incredible 
_ in a people who profess to believe the Bible, we havego | 
_ crippled the democracy, that when it enters into the 
_ arena with ari it does so at tremendous odds © 
To attain his position John Bright has injured his health | 
and shortened his days. Men like Lord John Russel] — 
and Viscount Palmerston attain a superior position by | 
just sufficient healthy labour to lengthen theirs. They — 
are born on the pedestal, and not placed there by merits 
of their own. Few of our noble statesmen would have | 
been there unless born there. Either the energy, orthe 
_ time, or the patience, or the talent to secure a position, 











those of the late Russian Nicholas, but, nevertheless, | would have been wanting. To emerge from the mob, 


with a general expression quite sufficiently decided and | ¢9 rise from the respectable dead level of the Smiths, 


severe. As an orator the man did not shine. His | prowns Jones's, and Robinsons, to get the advantage | 
voice was good, though somewhat harsh ; his manner | over them by the head and shoulders, is a Herculean 


was awkward, as is the custom of the country, and the task. In the first place, the men whoare on the pedestal 
sentences came out of his mouth loose, naked, and ill- | jook on contemptuously if you try to put yourself on an 
formed. He was not master of the situation, yet he | equality with them. In the second place, the Smiths, 


wanted not confidence, nor matter, nor words. Practice | Browns, Jones’s, and Robinsons will do all that they can 
it was clear was all that he required. The orator felt | 


babes . _to prevent your achieving a higher position than them- 
this himself. He told his audience that he was learn- 


. : selves. The very class for whom you labour will deem 
ing to speak upon the question, and thathe would succeed you impertinent, and damn you with faint praise. Only 
in time. That he did learn, that he did succeed, is ob- | 4 remarkable man could thus shake off all obstacles and 
vious when I mention the fact that the speaker was no 


. ew « climb the steep 
other than John Bright, M. P. for Birmingham. 

It is one of the laws of a popular agitation that it 
elevates for a time into equal importance the true man 
and the false. Both alike are strong in the exposure of 
practical anomalies or injustice—strong in the power of 
uttering for the dumb multitude what it travails in agony 
to declare—strong in the sweet voices of the sovran mob. 
The hour makes the man. In its tumult, and excite- 
ment, and uproar, like the spectres on the Brocken, he 
seems twice his ordinary size. Poor, pitiful, small, weak- 
minded creature though he be, for a time he wields a 
giant's power, and speaks with a giant's voice. For a 
time of each tribune of the people it is emphatically de- 
clared— 

“In him Demosthenes is heard again, 
Liberty taught him her Athenian strain.” 


“Where Fame’s proud temple shines afar.” 


Whatever may be the feeling out of doors, it will not be 
denied that John Bright has succeeded in doing this im 
the House of Commons and amongst his peers. No one 
ever heard him in Parliament without feeling that heiss 
power in that House ; yet such a position was one m0 
one would have prophesied for him a few years since 
Everything was against him when he was first returned 
as member for Durham. All his antecedents wer 
precisely those most calculated to excite opposition and 
contempt. He was not merely not a landlord, but 
was a cotton lord. He was not merely not of th 
Church of England, but of the church whose harmles 
peculiarities have been more laughed at than its virtue 
admired. He was not merely one of the Anti-Corn-La¥ 
League, but one of its greatest men. He was mt 
merely at the head of an agitation thoroughly revolt 
tionary, as it seemed to its opponents, but he was om 
of those who let it be clearly understood that that ag 
tation, so far from being final, was but the means to #@ 
end. He not only had no respect for Parliamentaty 
shams and conventionalities, but he expressed th# 
contempt in a manner the most unpalatable and undi* 
guised. Nevertheless it was not long ere he com 

the House to do homage to his honesty and strengt 
At first it rebelled—it groaned when he got t 

emptied itself when he spoke ; but the House, if it loo 
kindly on aristocratic imbecility, will not long refuse” 
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The Sacheverells, the Lord George Gordons, the 
Wilks’s, the orator Hunts, the Feargus O'Connors and 
Daniel O'Connells, have each seemed to the pe ple, de- 
lirious with the intoxication of the time, what Stephano 
seemed to Caliban, a very god. The hour past, the tu- 
mult calmed, the angry voices stilled, men’s eyes opened, 
the dilated demagogue dwindles into his ordinary insig- 
nificance. Alas! poor Yorick, where be his jibes and 
gibberings ? It isa painfal process this state of collapse. 
To have been floated into public life on a public agita- 
tion, and to continue to float when that agitation has 
ceased, when the political world is dull as the weeds 
that rot on Lethe’s shore ; to play Othello when Othello’s | ' 
ocoupation is gone, requires an unusually strong brain | sanction democratic capacity and pluck. The Hous? 


and brave heart. Mr. Bright has gone through all this | generous, and has a thorough appreciation of a mA 
and succeeded ; nay, more, has triumphed, and by this | and the result is, that now, as far as it is concerned, # 
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Bright has nothing to fear. He may damage himself 
out of doors ; he may offend a people warlike in its 
instinct in spite of cotton-growing Manchester; he may 
alienate the cultivated mind of the country by his gro- 
velling theory of a nation’s life; he may arouse, and 
justly, the hostility of the press, by the degrading mis- 
sion which he would chalk out for it. But he has taken 
honours in the senate, and there his position is secure. 

How is this? In London, generally, Mr. Bright is 
not a popular man. In what is considered good so- 
ciety it is hinted that he is a demagogue, and that his 
dangerous mission is to set the lower classes against 
the upper ones. People tell you that on the platform 
Mr. Bright is a very different and much bolder man 
than on the floor of St. Stephen’s—a criticism which, 
however, may be passed on every public man, inasmuch 
as platform speaking aims at creating popular en- 
thusiasm, while oratory in the House of Commons is of 
a more business-like and practical character. It is 
undeniable, however, that just at this juncture the 
opinions of Mr. Bright are those of a minority. 
His peace views are decidedly at a discount. His 
devotion to the material interests of the nation is 
carried to an extreme, and is somewhat repulsive to 
those who believe that man does not live by bread alone, 
His pugnacity reminding one of the celebrated remark 
of the late Lord George Bentinck, that if he were not a 
Quaker he would be a prize-fighter, has been an offence 
to the many who are prone to sing :-— 


“ Let us alone; what pleasure can we have 
To war with evil? Is there any peace 
In ever climbing up the climbing wave?” 


To all such,—to all who believe in the traditions of 
the past.—to all who would rather endure a wrong 
than fight with it—to all who would take the world as 
they find it, and only smile when told that their idols 
are wind-bags which would collapse only with the 
prick of a pin—Mr. Bright is a constant source of un- 
easiness and irritation. Now, in London especially, 
these classes are numerous. London people are well- 
to-do; they soon make money; they soon rise to the 
dignity of a brougham and a country-house ; they soon 
learn to give good dinners and to eat them. And men 
in this position, when they have done their day’s busi- 
hess in the city, only desire ease and rest out of business 
hours. In the provinces it is different; there, Pater- 
familias, as soon as he puts up his shutters, or locks 
up his warehouse, is sure to have some philanthropic, 
or religious, or political employment: a London politi- 
cal lecturer is coming, and he must take the chair; or a 
Ragged School is to be formed, and he is to be the 
Treasurer ; or a Mechanics’ Institution is in difficulties, 


and he has to show how the requisite funds are to be | 
. These are the men who rally round John | 


obtained 
Bright : 


se but they are scarce in London, and yet John 
ri 


ght, their representative, is honoured in the House 
if ’ A € . ° 7 
% Commons, W hy ? The answer is soon given. Come 


with me into the Strangers’ Gallery, and look hard | 
About the middle of the third bench of 


on your left. 
the cangwa 
What a con 


Bac . ° . 
on deemed himself ancient when he was thirty-one. 


Mr. } 


y you see a vigorous-looking man in black. 





oe os 





trast he presents to the mass around! Lord | 


prime of life nevertheless. The debate has been draw- 
ing its slow lengih along, and weariness is on every 
face. Small men have been on their legs. The Bao- 
tians,—the Newdegates and Spooners, and others, have 
been uttering sentiments childish and common-place ; 
or an official underling, with languid oratory, and 
much allusion to blue-books, has essayed to show that 
everything governmental is as it ought to be, that the 
right man is in the right place, and that everything is 
for the best; or my Lord Palmerston, with his usual 
nonchalant air, has contended that no great harm has 
been done, and that if there had it did not matter much. 
Up rises Mr. Bright, with a voice something of a scream, 
and rushes into the very heart of the subject—scorn- 
fully tossing on one side, as irrelevant, the platitudes of 
preceding speakers, The question, whatever it may 
be, is taken up manfully and boldly. There is no dis- 
play of fine learning—no Latin quotation—no subtle 
disquisition—no elaborated climax—no polished pero- 
ration. There is no attempt to evade the difficulties 
of the question ; on the contrary, the speaker seems to 
delight in them, as an Irishman will fight for fun. 
He states them in all their naked literalness, and 
wrestles with them as an intellectual athlete. I do not 
say Mr. Bright is always in the right; I believe he is 
often in the wrong, and none can scorn more than I the 
Manchester policy as regards peace and war—a policy 
which, as Mr. Disraeli truly remarked, would degrade 
our ancient monarchy into a third-rate republic—a 
policy repugnant to the national pride and sense of 
honour—a policy oblivious of glorious traditions and 
ancient fame. But Mr. Bright is in earnest—he means 
what he says; you see that the speaker has heart as 
well as brain, and on he goes right to the mark, utter- 
ing honestly and plainly his thoughts, calling a spade 
a spade, however contrary that may be to parliament- 
ary etiquette and usage. ‘There are times when he 
attempts a loftier strain, when he becomes even elo- 
quent, and appeals to the consciences of men of all 
parties, and carries with him the hearts of all. At 
such times Mr. Bright's earnestness is overpowering. 
You cannot resist its impetuous course, and the House, 


‘that feels rightly, if it votes wrongly, is completely 


subdued. On more than one eccasion, when Mr. Bright 
has risen to speak, has there been 


* Silence, deep as death, 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time.” 


This was especially apparent a session or two back, 
during the Indian debates. | never heard more effective 
speeches delivered by any man, and I think the ge- 
neral opinion coincided with my own. Mr. Bright was 
well up in his subject, India can produce cotton, 
Manchester needs cotton. Hence it was Mr. Bright 
spoke with such vehemence, and passion, and power. 
How great the contrast between a modern House of 
Commons and an ancient one— between Bright and 
Burke, It was an ancient dynasty overthrown; an 
ancient people oppressed; @ multitude numerous as 
the sands upon the sea-shore, wasting away beneath 
British injustice; another Verres harassing an impe- 
rial Sicily, that excited the imagination and fired the 


Tight is, then, more than ancient, but he is in the | heart of Mr. Burke. lt was because a splendid oppor- 
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tunity of growing cotton for Manchester was lost, that 
Mr. Bright bore down upon the government with 
resistiless force; the stand-point of the one was chi- 
valrous and classic, of the other modern and commercial. 
Sneer at it as selfish if you will, but is it not the truer 
one of the two? All men act from selfish motives,—the 
Christian who flies from the wrath to cone, as much as 
the spendthrift who squanders, or the miser who saves. 
As I write, I read in the Times the report of a sermon 
preached at the consecration of Tiptree Heath Church, 


ee 


virtue. It indicates Reform and Peace. It says to 
a man like Lord Jolin Russell, standing trembling at 
the work of his own hands, “Oh thou of little faith, 
wherefore dost thou doubt ?” and it bids our most war. 
like remember that England, by interest, by policy, 
by ten thousand considerations more or less pressing, 
is bound to keep the peace with all the world. 

The Times is occasionally very angry with Mr, 
Bright, yet he has never said harder things of the 
aristocracy and the British Constitution than the 





by no less a distinguished divine than Dr. Croly. The 


Doctor's aim was to show that if a nation feared the 
Lord it would prosper, and hence the propriety of the 
nation supporting a religious establishment. Give 
your money to the Almighty because He will pay it 
you back with imterest. Such is the modern gospel. 
If it be true that we can only attain to an enlightened 
selfishness at the best ; and if it be true, as Mr. Bright 
believes, that the Manchester policy, as regards India, 
would bring with it an immense amount of good; it, 
at any rate, must not be despised for its selfishness, and 
surely, at any rate, may challenge a comparison with 
the Derby policy, or the Palmerston policy, or that of 
the Whigs. As regards India, it is clear that, had the 
Bright policy prevailed, we should have had no Indian 
mutiny. 

“ Mr. Bright,” says Mr. G. R. Francis, in his careful 
estimate of the orators of the age, “may be said to 
have been dragged upwards by Mr. Cobden in his 
rapid and remarkable ascent to fame and notoriety. 
Had he been left to pursue his path alone it is more 
than probable that he would never have emerged from 


the dead level of society, or that if he had attained any | 
eminence at all, it would have been to achieve a dis- | 


tinction not more illustrious than that of the most 
noisy and arrogant orator of a parish vestry, in whom 
strength of lungs, and an indomitable determination 


not to be outbullied, are the most prominent qualifica- | 


tions.” How foolish all this seems, read by the light of 
the present; but when Mr. Francis wrote, such was 


the general feeling. And now, like another Warwick, | 


Mr. Bright stands——a setter up or puller down of 
kings. When Lord Derby is in office the Whigs are 
indignant, and declare that he has formed an unnatural 
alliance with Mr. Bright. When he supports Lord 
John Russell, the Conservatives hint at another Lich- 
field House compact. Independent Radicals, men 
whose self-love suggests leadership, intimate that they 
differ strongly from the member for Birmingham. Yet, 
I am much mistaken if that honourable gentleman do 
not act a conspicuous part in the House for many years 
to come. As old statesmen pass away—as old preju- 
dices are forgotten——as Mr. Bright himself mellows 
with years—as his views form with growing experi- 
ence, leadership and office must fall to his lot. Even 
by this time is his great heresy, during the Crimean 
War, forgotten if not forgiven. Wise men now fail to 
pereeive that for the anxiety then endured—for the 
treasure then wasted — for the blood then spilt as 
water — for the heroism then displayed—for the na- 
tional enthusiasm then created, we have received an 
adequate result. 

The return of Mr. Bright for Birmingham after Man- 
chester had rejected him, indicates a certain amount of 
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Times. If you turn to the Saturday Feview, you 
| learn there is not a man in office who is not a fool, 
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Hear our officers in the army and navy. According to 
_them our rulers are blind, and the country is going 
headlong to the devil. It was only the other day that 
a military man assured us that the most conservative of 
officers were fast becoming radicals in consequence of 
their disgust at the waste and mismanagement in high 
quarters. If Mr. Bright's object be a good one, let him 
_have the same license allowed to others. Public agi- 
tation requires enthusiasm, and exaggeration is the 
necessary result. All members of parliament on the 
_ platform speak in a different manner to what they do 
in the House, and this is still more the case with the 
Radical Reformer, since on the platform he publishes 
his extreme views, but in the House of Commons, 
where there is a majority against him, he is compelled © 
to take what he can get. If Reform is required,—ifa © 
further extension of the suffrage be a duty,—if it be true | 
that in the counties the tenant-farmers are under the 
influence of their landlords; or as Lord Derby, when 
| Lord Stanley, said, you can always tell the politics of 
the representative of a county if you know the politics | 
of the leading landlords,—if our borongh constituencies | 
be what they are, at Wakefield, and Gloucester, and — 
elsewhere, he who would endeavour to wipe away from 
us this reproach and shame, and suggests reform, is 
acting a patriot’s part; and the men who stand by the © 
present system, who shut their eyes to its defects, | 
who cry “esto perpetua,” are the real fomenters of | 
class disunion and revolution. Can any one doubt that — 
the majority of men, whether in the House of Com: | 
mons or elsewhere, act from interested motives? If 
so, why should Mr. Bright be sent to Coventry for saying | 
so? Mr. Bright is as interested as others, but he repre 
sents a class who have been denied their rightful posi- | 
tion in politics, to whom it is of actual consequence that | 
taxation be lightened and commerce freed—a class 
whom Great Britain must look more and more to find | 
employment and sustenance for her swarming sons 
The charge of self-interest comes with an ill grace from | 
lawyers, who move heaven and earth to prevent law 
reform, or from landlords, who sing with might and 
main, 


“ Let learning, laws, and commerce die, 
But give us back our old nobility.” 
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The perpetual abuse of Mr. Bright in some quarte 
is ungenerous. Men who are dumb in his presence af 
ready enough to bark behind his back. However, frow 
a hostile press and hostile orators, Mr. Bright, if he be 
wise, will learn somewhat. “Caius Gracchus,” write 
old Plutarch, “was rough and impetuous, and it oftes 
happened that in his harangues be was carried away by 
passion, contrary to his judgment, and his voice becam® 
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shrill, and he fell to abuse, and grew confused in his 
discourse. ‘To remedy this fault he employed Licinius, 
a well-educated “slave, who used to stand behind him 
when he was speaking, with a musical instrument, such 
as is used as an accompaniment to singing, and when- 
ever he observed that the voice of Caius was becoming 
harsh and broken through passion, he would produce a 
soft note, upon which Caius would immediately mo- 
derate his voice and become calm.” Qur Caius may 
learn a lesson from him of Rome. 
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THE FISHERMAN CAUGHT. 


BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT, 
AUTHOR OF “ DEERBROOKE PARSONAGE,” ETC, 
IN FOUR CHAPTERS. 





CHAPTER LI. 


“Hark! do you hear those drums and fifes, Lionel ?” 
asked my brother Hugh de Lacy. 

“Tt can't be! you are dreaming of old days,” I an- 
swered. 

He was leaning idly from an open window, mingling 
the perfume of an Havannah with the scent of the roses 
clustering round the sill. Without taking any notice 
of my reply he continued to gaze out along the road. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, “Ah! I was not mis- 
taken! There are the redcoats plain enough.” 

“Help me to the window, Hugh; I should like to 
see them,” I cried eagerly from my sofa, for | was suffi- 
ciently ennuyé to welcoine the slightest event. 

“That ancle of yours will never get well if you do 
not keep quiet,” growled Hugh ; but I had no objection 
to his advice, for even while he gave it, his sturdy arm 
half supported, half carried me to the window. 

Now I could hear the merry sound as it floated on 
the still evening air. Through the silvery birches 
which skirted the road, where it wouad along by the 
side of the little loch, gliinmered the scarlet line, and 
from the bristling bayonets glanced the ruddy beams 
of the setting sun. 

We were not the only spectators. The whole po- 
pulation of the pretty little village of Clach-na-hurich 
(Anglicé, The Fairies’ Stone) were hanging from their 
windows, or pouring out of doors, to enjoy the unac- 
customed sight. 

Quickly the martial array wound round the turn 
from under the birches, and came into full view. 

_“ Why, they have the old facings !” exclaimed Hugh, 
with a start: “and, as I live, there is little John! No 
possibility of not recognising him.” 

“ There is only one subaltern with them, and I can- 
hot make out yet who he is,” I added, 

The company was halted before the * Two Crowns,” 
® very next house to ours, and the men were dis- 
missed to their billets. 


; 
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the portico of the Inn, beneath which the portly 


t} 


— rd was standing to welcome them. 
They started as Hugh called out to them, “ Why, 


Little John, what brings you here? And D'Arcy too ' 


Hav you both dropt from the clouds ?” 
“richton !” exclaimed joyfully the fair-haired sub- 


Blter ~ . . 
u, aud clearing the low paling at a bound, he 


Then the two officers came to- | 


' grasped Hugh's hand with evident delight. Even the 
calm face of the huge Captain brightened as he saw 
_ who was addressing him, and he strede hastily to the 
gate. He was rather too weighty to imitate the mode 
_of entry adopted by his comrade. 

“ So it really is yourself, Hugh, and not your ghost,” 
_he said: “ Ah! Lion, my boy, so you are here too.” 

I had stayed in barracks with Hugh for several 
_weeks when he was in the —th, and consequently I 
was well acquainted with his brother officers. 

“I suppose the grouse have brought you up to 
Scotland,’ said Algernon D'Arcy. 

“ Yes, Glenauley has given us his shooting and fish- 
ing while he is in Italy, so we ran up last week,” re- 
plied Hugh: “but how come any of the dear old 
‘Lambs’ here ?” 

“ Little John and I have been on detachment, and 
now we are returning to head-quarters,” answered 
D’Arcy ; “ you must come and dine with us this even- 
ing. We will have a jolly chat.” 

“The youngster here has sprained his ancle,” said 
| Hugh, doubtfully ; “and he must keep quiet, so I ain 
afeaid it cannot be.” 

“ Nonsense!” cried Captain Macpherson, “I will 
carry him over likea big baby, and it will do him good. 
The sooner we set to work the better, for I am famish- 
ing ;” and raising his powerful voice, he shouted to the 
landlord, “ Here, my friend, let us have dinner for eight, 
and knives and forks for four, as quickly as possible. 
I hope your larder is well stocked.” 

All fear of scarcity was removed when we sat down 
to the well-spread board. to which Macpherson had 
brought me, as he proposed, For some time few words 
passed, but even the appetites given by a long march 
or aday on the moors must sooner or later be satisfied. 
When at length the knives and forks were at rest, 
Hugh proposed that we should adjourn to our rooms 
next door for a cigar, amove which was quickly carried 
into effect. 

“You seem very cosy here, Hugh,” said Macpher- 
son, ashe puffed out a cloud of smoke and took a sip of 
the nectar. 

He had deposited: hid huge carcase in a capacious 
arm-chair, which was groaning under the weight. 

“Yes, it is @ snug crib,’ answered Hugh, “and the 
shooting is capital.” 

“Poor Lion must find it dull work. Don't you 
growl sometimes as if you were trapped?” asked 
D'Arcy from the window-sill, where, with his old fancy 
fur strange positions, he was sitting like a Turk, 

“Oh, no! I mean to be on my legs again next week, 
and I’ve plenty of books meanwhile,” I replied. 

“That's right, my young diplomat, don’t commit 
| yourself!” laughed D'Arcy : “ are you not glad you are 
' not to be examined in spelling, and need not even 
write legibly ? Is not the Foreign Secretary a brick 7” 

Vouchsafing no answer to this query, | turned to 
Macpherson, who was asking Hugh if he knew any of 
| the families in the neighbourhood. 

“ No,” was his reply, “1 do not even know the names 
of any of them, except the Mac Awes. One can't be 
here long without hearing of Corriemore, as they call 
him, and from all they tell me—* 

“Halt!” shouted Macpherson, with his stentorian 
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lungs: “Corriemore is my uncle, and though we have 
quarrelled, I should not like to hear him abused, for he 
is a good fellow at bottom.” 

“ Is he really so eccentric?” I inquired. 

“ Well, he is very queer,” said Macpherson: “soon 
after his marriage he found out that his wife was in- 
triguing with his dearest friend, and had married him 
solely for his money, which sickened him with human 
nature. Then he is horribly vexed at having no male 
heir. He is determined that his grand-daughter shall 
not meet with his own fate, so he shuts her up out of 
the way of all fortune-hunters. When I saw her last, 
just before my tiff with the old boy, she was a lovely 
child—let me see, that was nearly five years ago, and 
she must be more than seventeen now.” 

“Young, lovely, and an heiress! Little John, you 
must introduce me to a belle cousine,” cried Hugh. 

“ Don't trust her to his tender mercies,” interrupted 
Algernon : “you remember Lucy Carr's lines on the 
‘Lambs.’ She judged us all from Crichton, and she 
was not very wrong as far as he was concérned, for he 
is a ‘ wolf in sheep’s soft clothing.’” 

“No such thing!” protested Hugh: “I will not 
believe it of sweet Lucy Carr, the little darling. I 
never was so nearly in love with any girl in my life as 
I was with her, and I will not have my recollections 
of her made less bright. She drew us from you your- 
self, Don Whiskerando.” 

Some one in the regiment having discovered that 
Algernon in the old Norman French meant “ with the 
whiskers,” this name had stuck to D'Arcy, though his 
cheek was as smooth as mine. 

“ Well, wolf or lamb, I cannot let you into the fold,” 
said Macpherson : “my introduction would be a bad 

rt.” 

“ Then I must be my own Master of the Ceremonies,” 
said Hugh composedly. 

The giant chuckled till his broad shoulders shook, 
as he replied, “ No, no, Master Hugh! you are a clever 
fellow and daring, I know ; but you will not succeed 
in getting into that house.” 

“I will bet you a pony I am there by invitation in 
less than a week, and without any introduction,” cried 
Hugh. 

“Done !” exclaimed Macpherson, eagerly. 

“Ah! Little John, you are sure to lose,” said his 
sub: “Crichton always succeeds, Why,I would bet 
another pony he marries the heiress within six months.” 

Now, in his turn, Hugh cried “Done” so sharply, 
that we all laughed heartily at his vehement objection 
to the bondage of matrimony. 

“ What a lovely girl !” exclaimed D'Arcy, suddenly 
recovering his gravity. “Such golden hair! and such 
a delicious profile! She walks like a goddess too.” 

With wonderful activity Macpherson sprang to his 
feet, and looked out in the direction to which D'Arcy 
pointed. 


up by Macpherson, he exclaimed impatiently, “ Do get 
your unwieldy form out of the way, Mac, and let me see 
this prodigy.” 
The good-natured giant only laughed as he betook 
himself again to the oppressed chair. Hugh, however, 
gained nothing, for the girl and her attendant were al. 
ready out of sight in the deep shadow. 
“T imagine it is no great loss,” he said ; “it must 
have been the moonlight that made some red-cheeked 
and red-haired village girl look pale and ethereal. There 
is no lack of pretty girls here, but I have seen none 
that looked like a goddess.” 
We sat and chatted for some hours. One recollec- 
tion of old days recalled another in a seemingly endless 
chain. 
“T shall go down to the loch-side for a quarter of 
an hour before turning in,” said D'Arcy, when at length 
they rose to leave us, 
“ T will stroll down with you,” said Hugh. And ac- 
cordingly he accompanied them, while I took myself 
off to bed. 

As soon as they reached the loch, D’Arcy, who 
had a large share of the romantic in his disposition, 
seated himself and began to expatiate on the tranquil 





beauty of the scene. His more matter-of-fact comrade 
amused himself by picking up stones, which most men 
would have found difficulty in lifting, and hurling them 
at the reflection of the moon, till the ripple afforded a 
myriad of sparkles instead of one bright orb. 

“TI see you have not forgotten your old feats,” ob- 
served Hugh. 

“Not he!” said D’Arcy : “I really think the fellow 
gets stronger every day. He astonished the people up 
at Glenmaree last week, by beating them all at throw- 
ing the hammer and putting the stone.” 

The Captain, who was six feet five inches in height, | 
and large in proportion, was generally acknowledged | 
to be the most powerful man in the service. The Sub, | 
on the other hand, had a slight well-knit frame, under | 
the middle height, and his activity was almost as re- | 
markable as his friend’s strength. 

“Well, I think I am stronger than I was five years 
ago,” said Macpherson, complacently : “ but I will soon | 
see. ‘There is a stone hereabouts which I could only 
just manage to move a foot.or so then—perhaps I can 
do better now. Ah! that is it that you are sitting 
upon,” 

D'Arcy rose from a block of granite, which we now 
saw was the fragment of a pillar covered with old 
Runic characters. 

Macpherson stooped and grasped the rude mass, 
but he could not even stir it. 

“Ah! Samsun, what, Delilah has shorn you?” 
asked D'Arcy, mockingly. 

“What I did when I was a boy I can surely d 
now,” muttered the giant, and again he bent to th 
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“She really is a clipper,” he said: “there is some- 
thing in her face that reminds me of my cousin Flora, 
but she could not possibly be out at this hour, even with 
that venerable duenna to protect ber.” 

Hugh, who had been lounging comfortably on two 
or three chairs, had been less expeditious in his move- 
ments. Finding that the whole window was blocked 











task. Every muscle seemed strained to the utmost # 
with a mighty effort he raised the block. Then 
| threw it down so that it rested on the side that hed 
| been uppermost. 

“ Bravo! Little John!” cried Hugh ; “so you hav 
'not lost your old pluck. Try now if you can roll® 
| into the lake.” 

“No, no,” he replied, “the villagers used it for 
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something, though really I forget what. I expect they prisoner, so with these two good reasons she often spent 
will be rather scared as it is. Besides, I can assure an hour by my sofa to cheer me up a wee, as she said. 
you, that heave was work enough for one night, and Of course (for she was a woman, though a grand- 
now I mean to turn in.’ mother). her first subject was the soldier laddies, that 
“And I shall follow your example,” said D’Arcy; wnusual sight to her. Then she went on to wonder at 
“ we have a long march before us to-morrow.” Captain Macphereon being among them. 
“Well, do not forget you are both to breakfast with “ He wa’ a bonnie chiel, and it gladdened her auld 
Lionel and me,” said Hugh, as they separated in front een to.see him again, though he and the laird couldna 


of the Inn. gree tog'ther.” 
—_—— “You seem to know. him well,” I said: “ yet it is 
CHAPTER IL some time ago that. be was here last.” 


“Yes,” she answered, “I wa’ Miss Flora’s ain ound 

We were a jovial party at breakfast the next morning ;. wither, sae I aft gaed up to.the great house to see her 

but we could not linger over the meal, for our visitors | winson face.” 

were obliged to leave at an early hour. “ Captain Macpherson said a girl who passed the 
“Do not forget your bet with me,” said Macpher- | window last night was very like her,” I exclaimed, 

son, with a laugh of triumph, as he took leave of us. interrupting the old dame: “could it have been Miss 


“Nor with me,” echoed D'Arcy Mac Awe?” 
“J shall win them both nail enough,” replied She coloured deeply, and asked me in an injured 
Hugh, with quiet confidence. tene, if I thought it likely Miss Flora would be rambling 
“ And if you like F will lay you each another pony,” | about like that, as if she were a cotter’s daughter. 
I said, and my bets were at once taken. Then, as though to..change the subject, she returned 
“You young gambler!” exclaimed Hugh: .“ but. to her praise of the soldier laddies. 
you are on the right side this. time, I’ will pull you Even while she dwelt upon this engrossing subject 
through.” I could perceive that she had something upon her mind. 


I did not need his assurances to make me certain | She spoke.in that hushed tone.that we involuntarily use 
of success. As to his gaining admittance te Corrie-.| when we fear that some one near us is on the point of 
more, I could feel no doubt, for I had a firm belief that | death, and jokingly I told her so. 
anything within the bounds of possibility he could ac- To. my surprise she wiped away a tear as she re- 
complish. Then as to his being caught, I had never | plied: “I fear an auld race is at its death thraw, and 
seen any one I considered worthy of him, and I ‘felt a | my heart. i is sair, for they. were aye gude to me an’ 
pride in his invulnerability. | mine.” 

Again the merry drums and fifes called the villagers | Then. she proceeded to ask me if I had seen the 
to gaze upon their warlike: visitors, ag they.took their | Clach-na-hurich. Finding that I had not even heard of 
departure. Soon even Macpherson’s stalwart form was | it, she hastened to give me a full account of the marvel. 
undistinguishable, as the long line sparkling in-the,sun Ages and ages ago the fairies had set this magic 
wound along the valley like-a glittering serpent. stone on.the shore of the litde loch. It was covered 

“Well, it has been a treat to see their old faces.| with strange characters, which they alone could read, 
again,” said Hugh; “I shall go and knock over a few | and these inscriptions bore reference tothe history of the 
brace of grouse now, but I will not be out long, for I} Mac Awes, whose fate was somehow bound up with it. 
don't like to leave you here to mope by yourself.” | Whether the fairies themselves had acted as inter- 

“Don't spoil your sport by fretting about me,” I | preters, or some, seer had been sufficiently gifted, she 
replied: “I shall be quite happy with this pile of new | could not say, but one of the predictions had been 
books, and I positively object to being pestered with _ handed down from father to son, and she rolled it out in 
you before dinner-time.” | sonorous Gaelic. As.I chad not studied a language of 

The very day I sprained my ankle by treading on | very little use in diplomacy, she favoured me with a 
4 rolling stone on the hill-side, Hugh wrote off to Mu- | version in Lowland Scotch, which I will retranslate 
die’s, and almost immediately a huge box of books | into English : 
arrived for me. Among his other good qualities he is a 
pattern elder brother. Not only does he make mea 
handsome allowance, and use all the interest he can | 
for me at the Foreign Office, but he is continually | 








“Mac Awe’s long reign is well nigh sped, 
When Clach-na-hurich leaves its bed ; 
But when the fairies turn it o'er, 

Mac Awe will soon be laird no more, 





making me acceptable presents, or bestirring himse If | The Saxon comes to Corriemore.” 
to give mea lift in the world in some way. Indeed 
he se is an example in this respect that not maby of the In awe- -struck tones she assured me that about five 


tribe would care to follow. But I must take into con- | years ago this fatal stone had been moved from its bed. 

side ‘ration th: at very few of them can have younger | The very next day news came of the death of the 

brothers « f equal merit, | laird’s second son (the elder had gone long before), so 
For an hour or two I whiled away the time very | Corriemore and Miss Flora were left the last of their 
eably with anew novel. Then our motherly old | Trace. 


landla rs ‘ame in, ostensibly to ask me if I would have But now came the important revelation, 

inch, which she well knew I never ate, but in | In the night Clach-na-hurich had not only been 
rea lity to have a chat with me. She dearly loved a! moved, but it had positively been turned over, though 
08 gossip, and she pitied me for being thus kept | no human force could stir it. There could be no doubt 
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HIAWATIHA’S SAILING. 


‘Tuvs the Birch Canoe was builded 
In the valley, by the river, 
In. the bosom of the forest ; 
And the forest's life was in it, 

4 All its yiystery and its magic, 
All.ithe lightness of the birch-tree, 
All the toughne sa af the cedar, 

All the larch’s, supple sinews ; 
And it floaty J on the river 


of what this foreto) i—the old laird would soon be in 
his grave, while some Englishman married to Miss 
Flora would ruleat Corriemore. ~« 

The whole village, she said, was in a commotion. 
Nothing was spoken of but this preternatural event, and 
the feared M would quickly reach Corriemore’s ears. 
Evidently she thought when this occurred, the prophe y 
would work it# own fulfilment, for the knowledge that 
he was thus doomed must be a heavy blow. 
tried to soothe her. 
any doubt thrown spon the omen she seemed to look 


In vain I 
She would not be comforted, and 


upon as an impiety. 

While we were at dinner I repeated this marvellous 
story to Hugh. 

How he laughed! It 
could speak, When, however, the paroxysm was over he 


was some time before he 
gave me an account of Macpherson’s feat of the previous 
evening, and of his confession of a similar performance 
years ago. 

“ Do not tell this to the old dame,” he said: “ it will 
be delightful to see them all mystified.” 


Like a yellow leaf in Autumn, 
Like a yellow water-lily. 

Paddles none had Hiawatha, 
Paddles none he had or needed, 
For his thoughts as paddles served him, 
And his wishes served to guide hin ; 
Swift or slow-at will he glided, 
Veer'd to right or left at pleagure.” 





ao 


“IT will not betray him,” I replied, with. assumed 
solemnity : “ for she would look upon him as:a parri- 
So the house of Mac Awe is doomed. ‘The fairies 
have not the less permitted their throne to be overturned 
because they made, use of human agency. Hugh, I 
tremble for my bet. 1 fear you are this usurping Sas- 


cide. 


sanach.” 


CHAPTER IIT. 


“ | nvrenp to take my rod and have a cast or two for & 
salmon,” said Hugh at breakfast next morning. “ Very 
likely I shail come across Corriemore, and have an op- 
portunity of commencing the siege.” 

“ Well, luck go with you ae replied : “ for you 
are playing for my money as well as your own.” 

He was no nov ice, and he soon had two fine fish in 
his creel. The stream in which he was wading, pro 
tected by huge waterproof boots, divided the estates of 
Glenauley and Corriemore, both lairds having rights of 


— 
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PAU-PUK-KEEWIS. 


—— 


Hark you '’ shouted Pau-Puk-Keewis, 


As he enter'd at the doorway ; 
‘I am tired of all this talking, 
Tired of old Iagoo’s stories, 


lired of Hiawatha's wisdoin. 


fo} 
Mt" 
‘ 

‘ar al 


\W Ty Tie 


Here is something to amuse you, 
Bi tter than this endless talking.’ 

Then from out his pouch of wolf-skin 
Forth he drew, with solemn manner, 
All the game of Bow] and Counters, 
Pugasaing, with thirteen pieces. 

White on one side were they painted, 
And vermilion on the other ; 


Iw } Ky nabeeks or great serpents, 


v. In one place the gardens of Corriemore, fained 
L wide , ran down tothe water's edge. 
he arrived at this spot, Hugh looked carefully 
n his eye brightened, for it had fallen upon 
t sougit, 
but hearty-looking man was stooping over 
vith some toolin his hand. Hugh imme- 
'Y Crossed the stream, and stepping on to the bank 
"is Way towardshim. He did not approach him 
Li wever, vut wandered about. as if admiring, as 
gut, the beautiful grounds with such rare flow- 


"@0 inanaged so thata bed of fuschias. forming a 





Two Ininewug or wedge-men, 

One great war-club, Pugamaugnn, 

And one slender fish, the Keego, 

Four round pieces, Ozawabeeks, 

And three Sheshebwug or ducklings. 
All were made of bone and painted, 

All except the Ozawabeeks ; 

These were brass, on one side burnish'd, 
And were black upon the other. 

In a wooden bowl he placed therm, 
Shook and jostled them together, 
Threw them on the ground before him, 
Thus exclaiming and explaining :"— 

[Se é Review of the Song of Hliawatha, p. 157.) 
reyular bush, should intervene between thet, as he ap- 
proached the old man, whom he could thus scrutinize 
unobserved. Evidently he was a gentleman, though it 
W448 hardly to be pruessed from his garb, —his wide-brim- 
med straw hat was burnt quite brown, his grey suit 
W UK pal hed and stained ith any pia ce, and eveu his 
leather gaiters were frayed by long wear. In his hand 
was a light spud, with which he was uprooting a few 
very juvenile weeds. 

‘Hugh easily re penised Corriemore, and from what 
he had learned of bis peculiarities, his plans were already 
formed. ‘Taking a lew st pe Oh One side, 80 as to come 


into view, he busied himself with the examination of 
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an exotic Alpine plant, which seemed quite at home in | 
its new clime. 


the deuce are you, prying about in another man’s grounds | 
as if you were the owner ?” | 
Hugh started up. 


said, after looking at him for a moment : 
not tell you it was almost impossible to resist the 
temptation of having a look at these beautiful grounds, | 
which I came upon as I was fishing yonder. The last | 
time I saw this plant I was high up among the Hi- | 
malayahs.” 

The old man’s frown relaxed, and his voice was a 
trifle less gruff as he said : “ Pooh ! you might as well 
go into a jeweller’s, and take up a diamond ring, because 
you could not resist the temptation of admiring such a 
gem. What business have you here at all, fishing in the 


laird’s waters ? ” 


he picked up his creel and stept into the stream, he 
Soon, as he expected, he heard a shout of, “Who | said in an off-hand manner, “ Corriemore really hes a 
treasure in such a gardener. 


tried his gravity severely, but not till he had got out of 


“ Ah! you will be Corriemore’s head gardener,” he | earshot down the stream did he indulge in the peel of 
“so I need | laughter, with which he was bursting. A rosy-cheek- 


and he reported progress amidst shouts of laughter. 


carefully avoided the stream. He would not risk any- © 





“T am Captain De Laey,and Glenauley, who has the 
right, has given me leave,” replied Hugh, 

“ Ah! I have heard tell of you ;” said the supposed 
gardener. “ Though you are a Saxon, I see you know 
how to call people. 


if these were Mr. Mac Awe's grounds.” 
Hugh laughed. 


The friend Glenauley sent up last | 
year, told me he came from Mr. Macleod, and asked me | 





“My grandmother,” he said, 
Glenauley, so I have some Scotch blood in my veins. 
As I am here perhaps you will show me the greenhouses. 


I know your time must be valuable, and I do not wish | 


to rob you of it.” 

He held out a half sovereign as he spoke. 

“If my time is of any value, it is to Corriemore,” 
said the old man with a grin, but this view of the case, 


coin with alacrity. 

Hugh followed him through the grounds, and 
through the ranges of hot-houses, showering well-de- 
served praises on all he saw. He even discussed the 
rare exotics and their habitats, for he had somehow 
picked up a wonderful knowledge of botany, in that 
marvellous way of his, which won him his regimental 
nickname. 


: . . j 
Corriemore, however, found time to remark: “I think | 


I have heard Major Macpherson, the laird’s nephew, 
speak of you. Were you not in the same regiment?” 

“ Yes,” 
lows I know. He has quarrelled, I hear, with Corriemore, 
but I am certain it was the uncle's fault.” 

“ They say he boasted that the Macphersons beat 
the Mac Awes at Strathconan,” growled the old man, 
with a glare of defiance, as if he dared any one to main- 
tain the slander. 

“ Pshaw !" replied Hugh ; “if he stands up for his 
father’s blood, he does as much for his mother’s. Last 
night I began to repeat that Corriemore was close-fisted, 
when he cut me short, because he said he would not 
hear a word against his uncle.” 


The old gentleman's eyes glistened, but he turned to 


some rarity, and resumed their botanical discussion. 


Before they parted he had quite thawed: he so 


| rarely met anyone with whom he could mount his hob- 
| by, that it was indeed a treat to him. 
‘ 


oe nee ee - ~ a 


“was a Macleod of | 


Hugh. 


replied Hugh, “ and he is one ofthe best fel- | 


a 


All was going right, but Hugh was cautious, and ag 


Good-bye, old boy.” 
The laird’s grim smile at Hugh’s supposed blunder 


ed, bare-legged lassie, who was washing some clothes in 
the shallow water, stared at him in wouder, and settled 
to her satisfaction that the poor man must be fey. 
“Well, Lionel, I am on the right track to win our 
bets,” were the first words with which he greeted me, 





For several days Hugh favoured the grouse, and 


thing by being too precipitate. 

Even when on the fourth day he again took his 
rod, he whipt the water assiduously without approach- 
ing Corriemore, though he saw him at no great dis- 
tance in the garden. 

His patience was rewarded, for presently the old 
man came to the bank for a talk, and soon persuaded 
him to come up to one of the hot-houses to see a new 
Kalliphyle, which was just coming into flower. 

Of course they fell again into a long chat. 

When they came out of the hot-house, and were © 
standing just by the side of the house, Hugh took the — 


SR Ae Ot Ee es 


C1 os CES Pe ARREST 


lon ie Xb 


largest fish out of his creel, and, as he wished his com- | 


panion good-day, presented it to him. : 
“ What a fine fellow,” cried the old man. “ Come 
in with me, and give it to my daughter.” 
Kicking off the huge waterproof boots, which | 


_ drew on over his knickerbockers, ribbed stockings, and | 
_ light brogues, Hugh followed him into the hall. 
true as it was, did not prevent him from pocketing the | 


“ Why, this is the great house!” exclaimed Hugh. | 

“ All right!” said the old gentleman, and opening 
a door, he shouted: “ Flora, here is a present for you, 
a fine salmon. Give the man who has brought it the 
half sovereign I put on the mantel-piece last Tuesday.” 

A lovely girl with golden hair ran out, and looking 
more at the fish than its bearer, handed the coin t 


“ Flora,” said Corriemore, with a chuckle of delight, 
“this is the gentleman who took your grandfather for 
a gardener, and gave him that half sovereign for show- 
ing him the grounds,” 

Hugh coloured, for he felt that he must appear ii 
a ridiculous light in the eyes of that beautiful git 
He could not well explain that; in fact, that was a me 
ment of triumph for him, 

He was glad to hide his confusion by profuse ape 
logies to Corriemore for his far from flattering blundet, 
as he must still let it appear. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Once give Hugh a footing, and trust -him for keeping 
it. Soon he was a constant and a welcome guest® 
Corriemore. 

He owned to me that he used his utmost efforts? 
captivate them, partly because there was some triump? 
in winning over such an old misanthrope as his be™ 
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put still more because he felt that his duty to himself that he was endeavouring to convince himself as well 


required him to remove the unfavourable impression — 

such an introduction must have produced upon Flora 
Mac Awe. It is strange how much more conscien-— 
tiously we perform our duties to ourselves than any 
others. It may be because such duties so often co- | 
incide with our own wishes, which perhaps explains the | 
first difficulty, but certainly leaves another to be 


solved. 


My sprain turned out to be more severe than I had | 
anticipated. It still kept me to my sofa, so that I 
could not get-to see Flora Mac Awe, though | heard | 
enough about her from Hugh to make me feel very | 
anxious to make the acquaintance of a girl who could | 
win such praise from him. 

It was not till a fortnight after Hugh had won our | 
first bet, that 1 managed to get across a Shetland pony 
and ride up to Corriemore for dinner. 

In spite of all I had heard in favour of Flora (a 
thing which generally inspires me with a decided dis- | 
like to the individual), I was not in the least disap- | 
What greater proof can I give of her 
charms ? The only thing to which | 
she would pet me almost as ifshe looked upon me as a | 
boy, though I was at least a year older than herself. I 
supposed, however, it was because I was an invalid, 
and, having thus reconciled it to my dignity, rather 


pointed in her. 


enjoyed it. 


Before very long I perceived that Hugh had done 
“his duty to himself” most completely. 
any unfavourable i impression in Flora’s mind, if it had 
ever been formed, was not only removed but replaced | 
by a very different feeling. 

For a moment I almost feared that he too was 
rather smitten, and a thought flitted across my mind 
that my second pony might, after all, be in some jeo- 
pardy. But I was quickly at ease again, for how could | 
one who was proof against the blandishments of Eng- 
land's proudest beauties, be caught by the charms of a | 
little rustic, winning as ‘she was ? 

Stull as I watched them, I thought they looked, in 
their different styles, worthy of each other. 
ful as a lily, and as exquisitely fair, with a wealth of 
golden tresses, and the softest blue eyes beaming gently 
upon him. He, dark and handsome, looking every | 
inch a soldier. with the sabre cut on his brow, and his 
sweeping black moustache : 
being almost laid aside as he met her glance with a 


kins lly stile. 


Yes, afte ‘r all, he might do worse, if he vpn aaa 
And as the head of the 
certainly was his duty to take fit measures = main- 


lf up at all yet. 


tain) ing it. 


I 


I Was 


and tO sas rifice 


vra e. 
As we 


all: . 
Walking by the 








— 
id Ol my 


His scornful 















jected was that | 


Evidently | 


She, grace- 
g 


his somewhat lofty air | 


ould not even grumble at his losing the bet, for 
on velvet thanks to him. 

w, | was prepared to make a merit of necessity, 
any wishes of my own with good 


In short, like a sensi- 


were roing home I said to Hugh, who was 
, eg You must not let 
At all events I shall 


itt] v spoil vi u. old fellow. 


‘stations did not shake my belief 


le =? rye - - 
— Phey were a leetle too vehement. 


$e 


as me, 


After this first evening I was constantly with Flora, 
and I almost fell in love with her myself. She was 
so warm-hearted and unaffected, so pure and simple- 
minded, that she was quite refreshing after the hack- 
neyed, wide-awake London belles, . Yet she had a na- 
tural graceful dignity, fitting’ her to take the place in 


society due to Hugh’s wife. 


I was not surprised, though I was amused, when I- 
saw that his case was getting daily more desperate. 
He, the strong swimmer, who had braved so many 
dangers, was quite out of his depth now, and struggled 
in vain against the current. Or rather, he made no 


effort, and drifted down contentedly with it. 


Corriemore must have seen what was going on, but 


he made no sign. He had ample opportunities of 


forming his own judgment of Hugh, and he knew 
where to acquire full information as to his station and 
circumstances, Of course the match was all he could 
| desire—the only drawback was, that it was impossible 


_to ask Hugh to change his name for his bride’s. But 


even this difficulty was not insurmountable, for the 
second son might inherit his mother’s name and 


estate. 


I laughing suggested this to Hugh one evening, 
and the old stager actually blushed—a strong confirm- 


ation of my opinion, if any was required, 


Still to the 


last moment he would not own the soft impeachment. 


One afternoon we three were sitting together in the 


drawing-room at Corriemore, while the old laird was, as 


usual, strolling about the garden, spud in hand. Flo, 
was teasing Hugh for some warlike remipiscences, and 


presently, in his description, Macpherson’s name turned 


up. 


“ How like him!” she exclaimed. 
istmy cousin. I wish he had not quarrelled with grand- 


“You know he 


papa. When I heard his voice the evening he passed 


to me.’ 


“Then it was you they saw,” 


through the village, I could hardly resist calling him 


cried Hugh. 


She coloured so brightly that I wondered what 
could be the cause, but instantaneously it flashed upon 


me, 


exclaimed. 


“T do believe you overheard us talking of you!” I 


The blush that had barely left her cheek lit it up 


again, and her eyes flashed as I had never seen them 


flash before. 


“Yes, my old foster-mother was just opening the 
door to let me out, and I could not avoid it,” she said, 
“You were all four unwarrantably impertinent to take 


such a liberty with my name.” 


I] was suddenly mindful of a question I wished to 
ask Corriemore. Muttering something to that effect, I 


hurried out by the open window. 


The crisis, I felt, was at hand, and my presence 


could be dispensed with. 


I just heard Hugh exclaim impetuously, “ Ah! Flora, 
that was before I—,” and then I had passed out of ear- 


shot. 


What took place I will 


not attempt to describe. 


| could never get a very clear account of it from either 


Hugh or Flo. 
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The result of the interview may, however, be gathered not sa‘isfy the innumerable and illimitable longings of © 
| from a letter she wrote to Captain Macpherson only our spiritual natures—although it cannot absolutely 
| two days later :-— vield peace of mind, contentment of heart, and satisfag. 
: “ Corriemore. _ tion of soul, or give health to the sick, eyes to the bling, | 
| “ Dear Cousin, and the sense of hearing to the deat ; still gold can | 
| “Grandpapa is too busy to-day to write, but he Procure so Inany material gratifications, all which ma 
|| bids me tell you to forget by-gones, and come to my tend to relieve the above-enumerated ills, and appeal 
l} wedding. : : through the senses to the spirit, through the materia] 
| “Hugh and Lionel send you a message, that you 0 the immaterial, that all eyes are turned towards this 
may hand over to Mr. D'Arcy a pony for each of them, Precious ore, as towards the elixir of life. It is true 
You deserved to lose for making me the subject of a bet, the quadrature of the “ circle of happiness’ has not been 
| bat if you must lay a wager, chargers would have been solved, yet every oue is willing to solve it as nearly as 
more befitting the occasion than ponies. Do not ima- possible, and even allow that pounds, shillings, and 
gine you have been betrayed, for I was at my old pence are the best figures by which to work out the 
nurse’s and overheard you. — sum of this life’s felicity, and arrive at an approximate 
“The 20th of next month is the day, but come as S0lution of the problem. Curiously enough, the desire 
econ as vou can. , of this golden commodity is not confined to peasants 
: “ Your affectionate cousin, and plebeian tradesmen alone. Chancellors of the Ex. 
| “Flora Mac AWE.” chequer and Autocrats, Public Companies and aristo- 
! cracies, all may be found grasping after it, and some 
i P.S. “They tell me I may thank you and the Fairies of them, strange to say, have had recourse to the most 
|| for my Saxon husband (by the bye he is more Norman ridiculous as well as criminal means to be masters of it, 
|| than Saxon, but that, I suppose, does not interfere with But a truce to this. Long ago, that is to say, 
|| the spell). Grandpapa is tougher, and means to live during the Saxon Heptarchy, we first read of anything 


on against Fate.” 


THE HEART OF COMMERCE. 


BY C, BROWNE, 


Down in the eellar-chambers of the Bank of England 
is kept under bolt and bar, lock and key, watcliman 
and sentinel, that precious metal which supports the 
public credit of Great Britain. The privileged visitor 
will see there strong chesta, full of the glittering bullion, 
or ready for its reception. Were those chests once to 
become empty, great would be the disaster not only 
in this country, but in France, and Austria, and Prussia, 
and Spain and Portugal, and Belgium and Holland, 
in the United States, in South America, in Asia, and, we 
may say, 
corner of the giobe. 


in almost every civilized or semi-civilized 


Commerce is a vast organism, the 
heart of which is seated in London, and upon its regular 
action depends the health of the whole nonetarv system 
of the world: as in the human constitution, its pulses 
beat feebly or strongly, slowly or quickly, according to 
(ther countries 


but their 


the state of ite grand central organs. 


have their Banks and their financial systems ; 


so lnportant 
‘ 


ramnifications are peither so extensive nor 
Bank. They might fail, but the 


distress produced by seneh an event would 


as our misery and 


be cou 


’ 


paratively local. The operations of the Bank of England 


are universal. [t may. therefore, be interesting to s 
of our readers to learn how this nmiigoty machinery 
has been created, and some few particulars of its i 


ol working 
Money has always been a desired object 


recognised as a great power, In all awes and « 


of the world; and the “omnipotent dollar” of t 
Yankees illustrates at once the de rree f appre sion 
with w nm at s re arvic { ov our g al wi bret! 

f the Wi For although g i cannot as pli sopnuers 
sare! Wa se pt 1s evervthing t ug! it can 


like banking business being done in England. This 
business was conducted by Jews and Lombards, who 
nade a profitable affair of lending out money and 
taking exorbitant interest for it. At this time, how- 
ever, and for nearly eight centuries after, it was illegal 
to take interest, and so they risked their money. But 
the kings and other influential persons found the services 
of these Jews and Lombards so useful, especially im 
giving letters of credit, when travelling on the Con- 
tinent, or making a pilgrimage, warlike or otherwise, 
to the Holy Land, that they winked at these illegalities, 
and gave encouragement to these bankers, so that for 
some time before the reign of Edward the Second the 
Longobards had a regular quarter in the city, now 
known as Lombard Street. They bought and sold 
bullion as any other commercial article, and were, in 
fact, the principal goldsmiths of London. until the 
Exchangers’ Laws were promulgated, which forbade the 
bankers generally to export coin out of the realm, 
the king reserving this privilege for his special favour 
ites. In the reign of Henry the Seventh, however, this 
monopoly was discontinued, and only revived by the 
infatuated and reckless Charles the First, who appointed 
the Earl of Holland * changer, exchanger, and out- 
ehanger,” in spite of the ill-feeling it created amongst the 
commercial body at large. In 1546 an Act was passed 
legalizing the taking of interest, and the rate allowed 


was ten per cent. In 1714, however, this rate was 


deemed exorbitant, and the amount was reduced to 
hive per cent.. the standard at present allowed. During 
th . { Charles the Second several private banks 


ij == 8 { hild’s near Temple Bar in 1663; 
Snow's and Co. in the Strand 


Martin, and Stone, said to be the 


o.8 in 1680: 
in 1685: and Stone. 
successors of Sir Thomas (rreshaim. 


The monetary system of the country was up to this 


t} a& very unsatistactory state. The public paid 
twenty, thirty, and even forty per cent. for their money: 
Phe k sensed frequentiv to borrow smal! sums of the 


inciimen, and these worthy functionarieé® 
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Ps 
went round from house to house within their respective 
wards, until the required amount was collected. Charles 
the Second played a most dishonest trick upon the gold- 
smiths. He borrowed from them £1,328,526, and 
immediately after, at the facetious suggestion of his 
cabal, shut up the Exchequer, or, in other words, repu- 
diated his debt. This took place in 1672. With the Re- 
volution, however, came a reformation of the monetary 


system of the kingdom. William Patterson, a Scotch- 


man, presented to William the Third, in 1691, the plan | 


ofa National Bank, the object of which was “to support 
publie credit, and relieve the government from the 
ruinous terms at which it obtained money.” The sub- 
scribers were to receive eight per cent. for their money. 
Three years later this plan was adopted. William 
authorized a commission to take subscriptions for 
£1.200,000 out of the £1,500,000 which the taxes were 
expected to realise, and, further, to incorporate the share- 
holders into a Company. This Company was empower- 
ed to buy land, to deal in bills of exchange, in gold 
and in silver bullion. It might sell also unredeemed 





goods, upon which money had been advanced; but it 
could not traffic in ordinary merchandise. The erigin- 
al charter also restricted the Company from lending 
money to Government without the sanction of Parlia- 
ment, the penalty being a fine of three times the 


The Issue Departinent is the state department, only 
under the control of an important commercial body. 
The Banking Department is a private establishment, 
belonging exclusively to the Company of the Bank of 
England, and without any interference from the state, 
beyond the necessity of producing summary accounts 
every week. The rules are these: Government owes 
the Bank of England £11,000,000; the Bank holds 
permanent securities, fixed property, &c., worth about 
£3,000,000. On the strength of this permanent property 
it is allowed to issue fourteen millions of pounds in 
notes; and for every note issued beyond this amount 
it must have gold in the strong boxes of the Issue Depart- 
ment. Thus, on the notes issued against bullion, there 
is a constant contraction and expansion; and the 
effect is produced of making the paper circulation con- 
tract and expand exactly as a purely metallic circulation 
contracts and expands.” By this means is the public 
credit of Great Britain sustained and insured, 

The Bank, as a building, is one of the lions of 
London. It is visited by nearly all the curiosity- 
hunters, both native and foreign, who set foot in the 
metropolis, and is therefore amply described in Hand- 
books, Travellers’ Manuals, &c., and dilated upon by 
guides, interpreters, and porters. It will, therefore, be 


_ unnecessary for us to give any very elaborate account 


amount lent, one-fifth of which was to go to the informer. | 


In 1792, however, this restriction was withdrawn, on the 
that the money 
should be annually laid before Parliainent. A 


ae 
net , 
conait ii 


Government 


check 


advanced to 


was thus placed upon any exorbitant expenditure on | 
| and the centre of the south front, the hall, and the bual- 
| lion court erected from designs furnished by Mr. George 


the part of the Executive. 

The charter of the Company is only granted for a 
limited period, and hitherto the occasion of granting a 
new one has been an opportunity to the Government 
of obtaining better The first 
back tothe year 1697, aud wasto hold good for fourteen 
years 


terms. charter dates 
In 1708, however, a second was granted for 
twenty-live years, but this was cancelled in 1712, by 
another empowering the Bank to act upon its regula- 
ons lor t iirty-one years, In 1742 the charter was 
renewed for twenty-three years ; in 1763 for the same 
period; in 1781 for thirty-one years ; in 1800 for thirty- 


Tiir 


ree years ; and in 1833 for twenty-two years. The char- 
r bas never heen allowed to expire, nor even to run its 
“ull length, whilst the direction of the Bank is always 
ect to government control and legislative interfer- 
e. For example, in lh44 a law Was passed by the exer- 
us of Sir Robert Peel, entirely changing the character 
Up to this time “the Bank had 
sues of notes upon the gold within its walls ; 


Fire? it « } 


lounded its ordinary operations of banking 


eslabviishment. 


ity asa department of the state, issuing notes 


are practically the money of the state. The 

fits customers may be sent in and out in the 

‘(rapid manner and withdrawn by cheque. Thus, 
N niounding its two departments, the Bank was 


make the paper-money expand and 
as a purely metallic circulation would 
to make over- 
The 
‘ect of the Act of 1844, passed by Sir Robert 
divide the tw the lexsue Dh part 


itract: and it was liable 


lace of exchanges without knowing. 


>lunctions : 


. i ifTated iron the Banking Ly j aArtment. 


'alhalf of ground, 


of it, either externally or internally. 
may, however, be worthy of notice. 


A few particulars 
The more ancient 
portion of the Bank stands upon ground once occupied 
by the mansion and garden of Sir John Houblon, the first 


governor of the Bank. The first stone was laid in 1732 ; 


Sampson. Previously the business of the establishment 
had been carried on atthe Grocers’ Hall in the Poultry. 


Between the years 1766 aod 1788, the east and west 


| wings were constructed by Sir R. Taylor, whilst Sir 


Jolin Soane completed the whole editice—an irre- 
gular quadrilateral figure—which covers four acres and 
It may be worth mentioning, that 
the garden court was formerly a churchyard, and it is 
reported that stretched beneath the playful fountains 
of this garden one of the clerks lies buried. He was 
of enormous stature, and his friends, fearing lest his 
colossal remains wight tempt the resurrectionists if 
deposited in an open churchyard, prayed the Directors 
to allow him to be interred within the protected pre- 
cincts of the Bank. 
plot of ground might have reached two other churches 
besides St. the 


A stone thrown formerly from this 


Christopher's, to which ceinetery 
belonged, 

Entering from the Royal Exchange, and traversing 
the the the hall, the 


original portion ol the building, where bank notes are 


bullion court, Visitor enters 


presents d to be converted into gold, There is nothing 
striking in this chamber, if we except the statue of King 

It is fitted up much 
But being conducted 


William the Third, set up in 1755. 


like any other banking hall. 
under a low de ep door way,the stranger enters a room 


of ox 


1 nsiderable size, lined, as it were, to the height of 
six or seven feet, with long upright iron fire proof 
Several of these 


“Old Cuins,” 


chests, or rather cupboards chests 
labelled “Copper,” 


Shillings,” We, On out; Visiti 


were “ Sixpences,” 


ipe this room a4 courteous 
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gentleman unlocked one of these safes, and putting into 
our hand a small packet of papers neatly tied round 
with string, said, “Sir, you hold in your hand a million,” 
the fact being that we were holding notes to that 


J 
' 


object is to produce a material having a special mark | 


amount, Taking us to another of these upright chests | 


having two massive locks, he unlocked the upper one, 
whilst another bland gentleman, emerging from a spot 
close by, unlocked the under one. This safe was full 
of strong, small, well-filled bags, similar to those used 
for carrying shot. Placing in our hand one of these 
bags, the courteous gentleman observed, “ Sir, you hold 
a thousand pounds in sovereigns in your hands.” The 
bag was heavy, and contrasted with the lighter weight 
but greater value of the notes. 
tion we made on the spot, we ascertained that a thou- 
sand sovereigns weighed above twenty pounds, and 


We left this room, and proceeding down a long cor- 
ridor, found ourselves in a hall of considerable dimen- 
sions, in which a great number of clerks were thumbing 
over piles of bank-notes. Here all the notes which 


In fact, by a caleula- | 


a 
——— 
= 
: 
—enetiies 


for several years. The specimens of paper fabricated 
at these mills are remarkable for the extreme fineness, 
delicacy, and strength of their texture. The great | 





and character, which shall not easily be detected, and _ 


_ which cannot be imitated. The machinery for printing 


_ the notes is worked by steam. 


Two boys attend each — 


press, and it is said that upwards of thirty thousand © 


in use. 


can be struck off in an hour, by means of the machinery | 
In the same room a hand-press is kept and | 


still worked, as if to show the visitor the wonderfyl — 


' 


superiority of the one over the other. : 
On the eastern side of the building is the Dividend 
Department, whither those who are fortunate enough 


_to have property in the funds repair once a quarter— — 


January, April, July, and October—to receive their dueg, | 
that it required 384 bank-notes to weigh a pound troy. 


have been cashed are returned to be sorted and enter- | 


ed. The desks are most of them covered with a green 
baize cloth, to protect the eye, as far as possible, from 
the injurious glare of the white paper, upon which it is 
constantly fixed. Sometimes a bank-note issued in 


Beneath a lofty cupola are fixed concentric ranges of 
counters, and across these, on such occasions, the quarter | 
of twenty-five millions is paid away. Immediately 
adjoining this hall is the room in which the transfer of 
stock takes place. It is the first effort of Sir John — 
Soane in his character as architect to the establishment, 


-and is noticeable, like his other productions, for too 


the morning from another part of the building returns | 


to this hall before evening. Many notes, however, 
pin, fly from hand to hand, till they are accidentally 
destroyed, or wander into the chest of an old miser, 
where they are imprisoned and perish of damp, or rot, 
or are consumed by fire. 
into the Bank daily, in the shape of notes. 
cashed a corner is torn off, and this now valueless piece 
of paper, after being duly entered in the books, is de- 


posited in chambers beneath the sorting-room, where | 
it is kept ten years, in case it may be required as testi- | 
mony at some future trial, or to settle any other legal | 
In one of the court-yards of the building | 


difficulties. 
is a large circular cage, not unlike a monkey's cage, or 
acage for a colony of small birds. Within this cage 
is an octagonal furnace constructed of bricks, laid only 
half over each other so as to afford ample ventilation. 
This is the faneral-pyre of the bank-notes. In this 
furnace, once a month, all the notes that were received 
during the month previous ten years back are con- 
sumed, 
in diameter; yet we are assured that it is completely 
filled by the number returned during one month. 

Close by, is the department assigned to the paper- 
rulers, book-binders, engravers, and printers of the 
establishment. The room of special interest is that in 
which the notes are worked off. 
or four machines in operation. 


There are three 
These delicate thin 
placed under a moderately-sized 
roller, or as we ought more properly to say ont of re- 
apect for 


cylinder, and then passed over the type. 


waifs of paper are 


the language of science, a moderately-sized 
The number 
and the signature of the chief-cashier alone are want- 
ing to give validity to this document. The paper 
itself is not manufactured in London, but at an establish 
ment near Whitchurch in Hampshire, saperintended 
by Mr. Wyndham Portal, In whose family it has been 


much ornamentation. A glazed dome, supported by 
numerous caryatida, gives light to the room, and 


reveals a number of dingy yellow-covered volumes, 


lying upon a long table. These books represent stock 


'to the amount of about £774,000,000, and within the 
which leave the Bank never come back, but, like a lost | 


Upwards of a million is paid | 


When | 


names of all holders are alphabetically written. There 
is little special interest in the Issue Department, situ- 
ated in the south-west corner of the building. 

Like many private establishments, the Bank of 
England has had its seasons of trial and difficulty. 
Within three years after its foundation it was unable, 
owing to the great coinage of 1696, to meet its liabili- 


ties, and for a time suspended payment in cash, giving 


The furnace is five feet high, by at least ten | 


only small instalments of coin, and the rest in paper. 
Fortunately, however, its Directors were prudent enough 
to steer clear of that gigantic scheme of speculation, | 
so well remembered as the South Sea Bubble; and 
whilst a great part of the country and France were 
plunged in ruin and distress by the failure of the 
scheme, the Bank stood firm and weathered the crisié. 
In 1745, the year in which the Pretender landed in 
Scotland and made his celebrated descent upon Eng- 
land, a general panic shook the people. A run was 
made upon it, and though its capital exceeded tea 
millions, there was not enough specie in its coffers 
meet the demand. It was therefore reduced—distres® 
ing expedient ! pitiable alternative !—to pay in shillings, 
and even sirpences. But its credit was sustained. In 
the year 1797 a similar kind of danger threatened the 
Bank, which was averted by the prompt decision of 
the Council of State. It should be remembered that 
the precious metals can be transmitted to foreig® 
capitals, as an article of merchandise, and sometimes 
with a considerable profit. Again, when the balance 
abroad is against us, of course, gold tmstead of bills 
has to be sent. Now it so happened that during the 
years 1795 and 1796, we had imported a large amout# 
of French goods, whilst France on the contrary had 
taken very little of English products. The result 7# 
a drain upon our specie to such an extent that, on the 
memorable 26th of February, 1797, only £ 1.086.170 of 
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bullion and coin remained in the Bank. The same 
evening a Gazette Extraordinary was published, an- 
nouncing the landing of French troops in Wales. It 
was foreseen that on the ensuing Monday a violent run 
pon the Bank would take place; but the next day 
(Sunday) an Order of Council was issued, prohibiting 


the Directors from paying their notes in cash, until the | 
sense of Parliament had been taken on the subject. | 


Parliament met soon, and within ten days an Act was 
passed, authorizing £1 and £2 notes to be issued, and 
prohibiting the payment of cash, except for sums under 
twenty shillings. At the period of its suspending 
cash payments the Bank was in possession of property, 
after all claims upon it had been deducted, to the 
amount of £15,513,960, as proved to the satisfaction of 
the Committee of Secrecy, appointed to investigate its 
affairs. From this time to 1816 many important 
monetary operations were found necessary. For ex- 
ample, in 1797, Spanish dollars, valued at 4s, 6d., were 
issued with the impress of the London mint upon them. 
They were discovered, however, to be worth 2d. more, 
and they were then prized at 4s.9d. In 1804 the 
crown or five-shilling piece was issued ; and shortly 
after the “token” of 3s. and 1s. 6d. In 1817 the Bank 
declared they would give cash for their £1 and £2 
notes; but in 1819 a bill was passed through Par- 
liament in two days, prohibiting payment in specie, it 
having been ascertained that during the two years 
preceding five millions of gold had been exported to 
foreign countries. The fallacious principle of this 
bill seems to have been soon made evident, for in the 


the previous few months. By this measure the Bank had 
to raise twenty millions of gold in four years. <A 
general panic in 1825 reduced the bullion and coin of 
the Bank to £1,027,000, lower than it had ever yet 
fallen, but the exertions of the Directors were unweary- 
ing; new supplies of gold daily arrived, and the crisis 
was once more weathered. The subsequent operations 
ot this establishinent seem to have convinced those 
who are best acquainted with the principles of banking 
that Peel's Act, which it was predicted would bring 
such disaster upon the commercial body of this country, 
8 sound in theory and practice. 


“aps prove not unacceptable to the reader. Before the 
yous 1759, no notes of less value than £20 were issued. 
Subsequently £15 and then £10 notes were issued : 
and in 1794, £5 notes. Three years after this, £1 and 
£2 Hotes, as we have seen, were authorized; but after 
an existence of twenty years or so they were called in 


and cash given in exchange. Since that time the 
west note has been the £5 note, the lowest standard 
othe present day. The Bank never reissues the same 
bot en if it is returned the same day it is sent out. 
A lost Bank of England note, of which the holder 
~~ *s tie number and date, may be stopped at the 
Banh ior a day, and a notice obtained of its being 
by information at the Secretary's office, and 

= Paytnent of a fee of half-a-crown. The first forgery 

® DATs 


occurred in 1758, when the person who 


‘his watch. 


forged it was convicted and executed. Many forgeries 
have since taken place, the most notorious of which 
was that committed by Fauntleroy, who defrauded the 
Bank of upwards of £360,000. How far his exploits 
have been surpassed by contemporaries on Railway 
Companies, &c., can scarcely be known. 

It will be unnecessary to add much more respect- 
ing the Bank of England. Still it may not be uninterest- 
ing by way of conclusion to give the reader some idea 
of the staff by which the business of this establishment 
is carried on. We have, then, a Gevernor, a Deputy- 
Governor, and twenty-four Directors, eight of whom 
annually vacate their office, so that in the course of 
three years an entirely new set of Directors govern the 
affairs of the Bank. These are the executive branch 
of the establishment. The Governor, or his substitute, 
and three Directors, sit daily ; on Wednesdays a court 
of ten Directors assembles to take into consideration 
London bills sent in for discount; once a week a full 
board of the Directors is held to discuss bills above 
£2000. A general meeting of the share-holders takes 
place quarterly, when an exposition of the affairs and 
position of the Company is made, The decision of a 
board of Directors is called a “ Bank parlour.” The 
average number of clerks employed amounts to about 
nine hundred, though at one time, that is, in the years 
1817 and 1819, when the £1 and £2 notes came in to be 
cashed, not less than eleven hundred were engaged. 


The period of the Gordon riots was a time of peril to 


the Bank. The flames that threatened all London 


| menaced this establishment also. However, it escaped, 
2 ‘or '. » ? en, . 

same year the celebrated Act, known as Peel's Act, was | it was not plundered : but to avoid such a catastrophe 
passed, requiring the absolute resumption of cash pay- | 


nents by the Ist of May, 1823, thus reversing the Act of | 


in the future, the Government authorized the Directors 
to station a body of soldiers within their walls at night. 
The practice is still continued. Each soldier is allowed 
ashilling a time for his services, and a table is always 
kept for the officer in command, who can invite a 
friend or two to dine with him to dispel the ennui of 
We all remember the real or fancied dan- 
ger in which the Bank stood on the 10th of April, 1848, 
and what mighty preparations took place, what muster- 
ing of soldiers, what barricading of approaches, what 
heaping of sand-bags, what stationing of artillery. 
May all dangers, internal and external, which shall hence- 


forth threaten this Institution, this seat of Wealth, 
| this Heart of Commerce, be as easily averted! 

| A few facts relative to the history of the Bank-note, | 
in addition to those we have already stated, may per- | 





DECEMBER, 1859. 


“ Covetous death bereaved us all 


To agerandise one funeral.” EMERSON. 


ALWAYS sad, but sadder now 

| tread the wither'’d leaves among 
(They lie, like care-marks on the brow 
Of one disease or time doth bow) ; 

The woods and fields among. 


On Nature's face, like wrinkles, here, 

Swept by the wind, jn he apr they lie ; , 
As earth had fallen to the sere, 
Cheerless, desolate, and drear, 


All her beauties fade and die. 
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The clotids above are cold and grey, 
A pestilence seems o’er the scene, 

All things are sinking to decay ; 

Flowers, leaves, as snow-flakes, melt away, 
And none could guess what once lias been. 


I hold man hath no right to grieve, 

Or I would sit me down and weep 
That things so dear so soon should leave ; 
But memory, their forms to weave 

From fancy and the shades of sleep. 


I hold man lives to love, and bear, 
And bide the task he finds to do : 
That cravens only know despair ; 
He with his might of faith should dare— 
Believe in joy and sorrow too. 


That all things loved and lost on earth, 
Though he can neither touch nor see, 
Are still to him of priceless worth, 
A dowry given to him at birth, 
And his through all eternity. 


The flowers that fade, the leaves that fall, 
The slumberers in the silent grave, 

First, last, and dearest dreams of all. 

The heart with love would fain recall, 
And memory from oblivion save. 


Are they not mine in hope’s bright dream ? 
Oh! there are things as sure as death. 
Say, who can stay a gushing stream 
That strives to ripple and to gleam, 
Sun, stars, and clouds beneath. 


Stop up its spring, it still will find 
Another outlet for its birth : 
Such power, I hold, belongs to mind, 
Yearning to mingle with its kind, 
As may not yield to common earth. 


But it will find a path to where 
Still exist things lost to time : 

Look up, brave heart ! and be of che oT ; 

Somewhere in a distant sphere 


They live, and love, and thou shalt climb. 


For love is stronger far than death, 
And mind can rule the grosser clay ; 

And hope outlives the latest breath 

That mortals vield to phantom death :— 
These end not with the passing day. 


Look up! God's heaven is full f light : 
Infinity doth gird thee round : 

Past, present, future, day and night, 

Far stretching, far beyond thy sight, 
Are in its depths profound. 


And SOT where -th, uch we cannot trace 
The lov ed, the lost, the once POSSERS d, 

Arnid its ev er-deepening space— 

The soul shall find their resting-place, 


\ “ bird firycl | 
AS &ea-DiITas hia Chie 


fas +) 
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WINTER SCENE. 


_A supsect like that we have given, from the fantastic 


vencil of Gustave Dore, needs no description. 
} 


poet may accompany another. We quote Thomson's 
Winter :— 


* As thus the snows arise, and foul and fierce 
All Winter drives along the darken’d air, 

In his own loose-revolving fields the swain 
Disaster'd stands; sees other hills ascend, 

Of unknown, joyless brow; and other scenes, 

Of horrid prospect, shag the trackless plain ; 
Nor tinds the river. nor the forest, hid 

Beneath the formless wild; but wanders on 
From hill to dale, still more and more astray, 
Impatient flouncing through the drifted heaps, 
Stung with the thoughts of home: the thoughts of home 
Rush on his nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt. How sinks his soul! 
What black despair, what horror, fills his heart! 
When, for the dusky spot which Fancy feign'd 
His tufted cottage rising through the snow, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 
Far from the track and blest abode of man ; 
While round him night resistless closes fast, 
And every tempest, howling o’er his head, 
tenders the savage wilderness more wild! 
Then throng the busy shapes into his mind 

Of cover'd pits, unfathomably deep, 
A dire descent! beyond the power of frost; 

Of faithless bogs; of precipices huge, 

Smooth’d up with snow; and what is land, unknown, 
What water, of the still unfrozen spring, 

In the loose marsh or solitary lake, 

Where the fresh fountain from the bottom boils. 
These check his fearful steps; and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapeless drift, 
Thinking o'er all the bitterness of death, 

Mix'd with the tender anguish Nature shoots 
Through the wrung bosom of the dying man,— 
His wife, his children, and his friends unseen. 

In vain for him th’ officious wife prepares 

The fire fair-blazing and the vestment warm ; 

In vain his little children, peeping out 

Into the mingling storm, demand their sire, 
With tears of artless innocence. Alas! 

Nor wife, nor children, more shal! he behold, 
Nor friends, nor sacred home. On every nerve 
The deadly Winter seizes; shuts up sense ; 

And, o’er his inmost vitals creeping cold, 

Lays him along the snows, a stiffen'd corse, 
Stretch'd out, and bleaching in the northern blast.” 


Who does not feel the beauty of this description ? 
After all, Cowper was right. He says: “ Thomson was 
admirable in description, but it always seemed to me 
that there was somewhat of affectation in his style, and 
that his numbers are sometimes not well harmonised. I 
could wish too, with Dr. Johnson, that he had confined 
himself to this country, for when he describes what he 
never saw, one is forced to read him with some allow 
ances for possible misrepresentation. He was, howeveéf, 
a true poet, and his lasting fare has proved it.” 
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SUNDOWN. 
A NOVEL. 
Br EDWARD COPPING, Author of “Aspects of Paris,” &c. 


[ Continued from p. 101.) 


CHAPTER VIII. 


For along time Fred was as broad awake as he be- 
lieved himself to be, and during that period all his 


dt 


newly-formed | 


whica to firlit life’s battles. 
on his sword 


nobly stand his ground upon the field ; but at the first | 
check he received, he was so disheartened and spiritless, 
as though the fortune of the day were already decided 


against him. 
For 
ré solve V hic 


” 
amie 


also approved it ; even Ruth had said no word against 
it! and yet her negative opposition, if it might be 
alled thus, had so depressed him, that already his 


purpose Was shaken. 


* After all, why should I quit Sundown ?” he inward- 
ly asked himself ; “ why should I leave Ruth, and Aunt | 
Snsan, Whom I love so fondly, to reside among strangers, 


ina strange city ? 
in Paris, and when he finds himself among them again 


he will soon grow tired of me. 
} 


No, it would be better to remain at home.” 


And so the irresolute young man pulled down, stone 
y stone, the edifice he had so industriously built up 
during the last few weeks, and then sat down with 


| 
‘ 


folded arms amid its ruins. 


hi } 
pbiln on ° acvain. 


ora movement of ambition at his heart, was ye 


lige itiaf}, Jl 


Was not Ruth right after all in fearing to let such | 


a brothes pass 


= 
” , 
Lil Ty) ¢ 


| her with mistrust of Fred's capacity to 


ans and resolutions began one by one to | 
vive way. Alas! poor Fred had but a faint heart with 
He would eagerly buckle | 
; boldly go forth against the enemy ; | 


wecks he had silently matured in his mind a 
h his judgment told him was excellent 
nd praist worthy : he had submitted it to others who 


George, of course, has his friends 
Certainly I could study 
better there than here ; but then is it worth while to 
study at all an art for which I have so little capacity? 


fhe same old fretting spirit had taken possession of 
Ile was once more the same helpless, 
downcast being who, without a spark of energy in his 


l with all the world, and especially with 


beyond the influence of her watchful | 
Was it not a sort of prot cting instinct which 


_—_—alie 


| she was dead; that it was his cruel words which had 
killed her; and poor Fred groaned in his sleep, and 
muttered her uname in agony. 

Then, by one of those rapid transitions which so 
frequently occur in dreams, he was in Paris, searching 
for Ruth, who had come there to meet him. Whata 
long and weary search it was! He seemed to be hurry- 
ing at more than human speed through long lines of 
streets, filled with sauntering and tlle strangers, who 
gazed wonderingly at him as he passed by. On, on, on, 
there could be no rest for him until the dear sister was 
found. It appeared as though he had spent half a life 
| in searching for the lost one. And still no traces of her. 
|The night was coming up, and as the dusk stole along 
the street Fred quickened his pace, and flew rather than 
ran, huge drops of perspiration rolling down his fore- 


i 
| 
head. 
' 
J 





And now, at last, he sees his sister; he follows close 

upon her steps ; he calls her by her name ; he stretches 
| forth his hands; she is almost within his grasp; an- 
other moment and they will be again united ;—but, 
alas! the moment is prolonged, as it seems, through 
long, long hours of speechless agony, and at last he 
falls senseless to the ground, Ruth passing away into 
the far distance, without once recognising his presence 
| near her. 

When Fred awoke from these feverish dreams, the 
dawn had long since broken, and daylight was once 
again upon the earth. It was but a gloomy morning, 
| with not a glimmering of sunshine visible, and a thin 
steady rain beginning to fall. 

But after the horribly fantastic scenes he had passed 
through, in slumber, the real, substantial world seemed 
like a Paradise; and merely to be awake was to be 
comparatively happy. 

Fred felt thus immediately he escaped from the 
terrors in which sleep had held him; and despite a 

feeling of weariness, natural after so disturbed a night's 
| rest, rose with alacrity and dressed. He could not go 
| out, as the rain continued to fall, so he gently opened 
the window, in order to breathe the fresh morning air, 
and sat down near it, looking out upon the country. 

At the hour when Ruth usually rose he determined 
_to go into her bed-rogm, and renew with her their con- 
But it was only 
| six o'clock, and she rarely came down before seven, 
so Fred sat at the open window, listlessly regarding 
the steady rain, and allowing thought to float with- 
out guidance down the current of lis mind. 


™ —— 


t | 


_versation of the previous evening. 


steadily, and with perseverance, his own He was not sad ; he was not joyous; his recently- 
** What hope was there for the resolution that | formed resolutions were not utterly abandoned, nor 
ta struggle-was vanquished and subdued? | were they reinstated in the position they had previously 
by feverish slumber visited Fred, bringing occupied; he was in a state of passive meditation, 
rt of half consciousness of actual things, | almost e1 ry emotion, whether pleasurable or otherwise, 
th the distorted perception which attends us lying for the moment dormant. 
1 then the restless young man was even He had sat for some time in this mood, when there 


ithan before. His brain drew from fan 


rest } cidents, only to force them into the 


sing con bination. 
but : 


ut to set ont on his journey. 


’ and yet he 


(ti thy thought CaINCG to him th 





my anticipations held him back. | come 


l with Ruth—viole1 tly and bitterly, : 
ng ill with fever 
ach her, Th 


was not allowed 


at 


y | came a gentle tapping at the door, 

- Who 's the re ? “ said he, wondering what member 
of the family could be stirring so early. 

“Tis I, Fred,” replied a well-known voice, “ can I 
in?” 
“ (>), | 


rz yea, Vi a,” 


and Fred Bpranp forw ard to open 
An instant Ruth 


, | 


the a iT, 


arins. 


afterwards was in his 
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She had awoke almost at the same time as Fred, 
quite refreshed and tranquillized by her deep sleep, and 
hearing the window of her brother's room open, had at 
once dressed and descended, in order to heal the little 
wound she had inflicted the previous evening. 

But of that Fred was already cured. 

“I am very sorry I acted so unkindly yesterday,” 
said Ruth, after the first warm cimbrace had been ex- 
changed between brother and sister. “ You must not 
be angry with me any more; for I promise never to be 
so disagreeable again. I feel now that it was very 
selfish on my part to think more of my own silly little 
plans than of your happincss, dear Fred. But you 
took me by surprise, and I was so chilled and disap- 
pointed that I could not reply to you as I ought to have 
replied.” 

And here Ruth imparted to her brother all those 
“silly little plans,” as she called them, she had laid out 
with George on the previous evening, even alluding to 
the matrimonial engagement she had mentally made 
for him with cousin Hester. 

“You see, | was not utterly indifferent to your 
happine 5, dk iil Fred,” she gaily added, ~ oF I should 
not have thought of a wife for you to come here and 
rob me for ever of my dear old brother.” 

Fred was softened at once, and amused also by 
Ruth's pretty playful manner. 


7 


ny Why , What an artful little schemer you are '” he 
said, laughingly ; “I had no idea you were already a 
match-maker.” 

“It was very silly, was 

“s Dreadfully 
tone, 

“ But we will forget all that now,” said Ruth, “ 
only think of your own excell 


it not, Fred 7” 


silly,” hie replied in the same gay 
and 
¢ | = > aw 
nt plans, for they are 
great credit. You ought 


Sundown. You remember 


cx ellent, Fre dl, ana do you 
not always to re main at 
that Shaksy er 


home ly wits,” 


SAYS, 


‘home-keeping youth have ever 
and though that is not true of you, and 
never could be, yet perbay ald be of 
u to see more the world than is visible 
You will love us all the better, 
I know, when you return; and I shall try and be very 
happy whil You ait away, Wh 


} _— “1 
when you come back, you will 


r all, it w ad- 
Vantage to y 


in this litt! Village 


knows ? Pe raps, 


; . 
ts 


But Ruth 
she did not 


aucw S18 
and I shall pres rit you to anew brother.” 


uttered this latte: 


ty? | ‘ 
sett aia 


= . . 
supposition as though 


by any means believe it was likely to be realised. 

“I dont know,” said Fred in @ musing manner, 
‘ but, after all, it would be very pleasant to remain at 
Sundown, if George and his sister were to come and 


live chk bl by. Wi aly ld all be vi ry happy : s} uld 
we not, Ruth 7” 


. . : 
a | | ‘ ‘* ’ «Ff 
ii. sh Bit Shh bts 


And then George and | ld rk toget yd 
study together, and ff or long sketching parties 
in the sume yo | Hester w ld | api il 
panions each ot ind Aunt S n would 
} ive #8 et | } I (; mg ] ‘ dt lig tial. 

it ndeed,” led Rutl inpletely ca 
I | back aga t t ght anticipations s ad 
torn t | \ say ith Georg 

So, aff I t k it would ‘ tir 
while to lea _ said Fred in a hesita 


manner, disenchanted of his projects, but somewhat 
ashamed of his vacillation. “I could study here almogt 
as well as in Paris if I had but George to assist me, 
perhaps better: for I should always have you, Ruth, 
close at hand to encourage and stimulate me. Do 
you not think so?” 

“No! Fred. No! ‘TT would be better to go to 
Paris.” Ruth had momentarily been dazzled by the 
picture drawn by her brother ; but directly he alluded 
to the project he had originally formed, all the clearness 
of her perception returned. She would give up her 
own fond schemes rather than allow Fred to waver and 
swerve away from the resolution at which he had ar. 
rived. 

“No,” she added calmly but earnestly. “ You 
were quite right when you determined to leave Sun- 
down for a while. It was I who was wrong to throw 
discouragement in your path, I shall be very, very 
sorry to part from you; but when I remember it is for 
your advantage, I shall endeavour to console myself 
for your loss by that reflection. I shall stitch, or sew, 
or study, or go out gardening, until I have worked 
away all my sorrowful thoughts. There's nothing like 
work, Fred, for keeping off melancholy and gloom, 
Whenever I feel inclined to be sad, I rake the flower- 


beds, mow the grass-plats, or take up my French, or 


| works at the Exhibition 


| And what are 


my needJe-work, and then I soon forget all my grief. 

“ Besides, shall I not always be consoled by the 
hope of seeing you one day become distinguished ; af 
reading about you in the papers; of hearing my dear 
old brother everywhere spoken of as Mr. Frederick 
Selwin the clever young painter; and of seeing your 
whenever we pay a visit to 
London ? Yes, you hiust go, Fred. It will be better 
for us all.” 

Ruth was in a very babbler’s mood this morning, 
so she went on adding arguments to arguments in order 
to fix her brother to his original purpose. In her sis- 
terly eagerness to promote his happiness she pl aded 
against her own desires with even more effect, perhaps 
than she could have defended them. But then Ruth 
was alway s un-selfish and self-sacrificing. 

‘And then, Fred.” she added, “ we need not give 
up all idea of having uncle George and our cousin 
When you return from Paris they 
might perhaps come back with you; and if so, our plans 
would « uly have been postpons d for a year, that’s all. 
twelve little months? Why, the fint 
six once passed, the remainder will hurry by withod 
stopping for breath.” 

“Yes, that’s true,” 
vinced by li 


for neighbours. 


replied Fred, completely coB- 
r impulsive eloquence ; “ you are alway? 
right, Ruth, and your judgment is infinitely better tha 
mine, I vwi// go to Paris, and ina year you shall se 


Vi s. ] pre 


“gr are 
me back with our cousins and our uncle. 
They wont® 


. . , - 4 . " °,¢ 1 
rive fort ’ . tr rry . : 

iiist if PALLIIIULLY, LITtIhiy, } mitively. 
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fuse to come to England, I’m sure, when they 1 
how long and v anxiously vou have been waiting # 
| ‘ 1? . ‘ - ; .* 14 att: 
them. And so it’s all settled. I feel quite light-hea 
‘ now t ‘7 eryvt ing 1s arranged.” 

. 6 . > ae . " ° , 
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melancholy spirit. But when he’s haunting you, your | their last meeting, had permanently fixed thoughts i in 
lips are 80 tightly pressed against each other, and your | his mind, such as had never even visited it before. The 
eyes are SO OV rershadowed by their brows, and you seem | unaffected and winning manner of the young girl had 


altogether so lost in gloomy miserable thought, that I 
scarcely dare to speak in your presence. You look very 
disagreeable at such times ; spiteful and wicked even 


occasionally, 


; 


“No! no! no!” exclaimed Fred, deeply pained in | 


spite of the playfulness of Ruth’s remarks, “don't say 
that. You would make me out a very monster. I 
hope I’m not quite so bad. It would make me very 


unhappy if I thought I could be so disagreeable to | 


you. 
“No, dear Fred, you are never disagreeable,” said 


neck. “There now, don't look so sorrowful ; I was | 


merely in sport when 1 spoke just now.” 





j 
} 


stolen away his heart, and he was already sighing 
under a delicious feeling of mental unrest, the first 
early manifestation of a passion that afterwards brings 
with it so much tumultuous ecstacy mingled with so 
much voiceless sorrow. 

“What a sweet girl she is,’ he said to himself 
again and again. “ How gentle, how kind, how 
amiable! How fondly she loves her brother! Fred 
is a lucky fellow to have such a sister. Why, Sundown 


with acd society must be an earthly paradise! To live 
| there by her side, i in daily and h urly intercourse with 
the little sister, coaxingly putting her arms round his | 


But poor Fred, distressed beyond measure by her | 


remarks, had already a tear-drop glistening in his eye. 

‘There! now we are going to be unhappy again,” 
exclaimed Ruth, pouting in the prettiest manner, and 
making believe that she also was about to cry. “ And 
you won't forgive me for vexing you.” 

‘It is you who have to forgive me.” 

“No, no. You are a dear good old brother, and 
I've not a word to say against you. But you ought to 
let me tease you sometimes. You will give me a kiss, 
will you not? and then I shall know you mean to 
think no inore of the silly things I have said.” 


o- 


ness, and pressed her very fondly to his heart. 
“And now,” said the little mad-cap, “I must 


“And I will go to George and tell him of our 

ingements and our wishes; for I have not yet said 
ito him of my contemplated visit to Paris.” 

“He will be delighted when he learns he is to have 

ra companion and fellow-student.” 


And thus the brother and sister part d—happier if | 


vere possible than they had ever parted before. 
CHAPTER IX. 
4 ROE was not a little astonished when he learnt 


im Fred the project that had just been ratifiel in-all 
ails by the brother and sister. He frankly said, 
that he should be delighted to have his 


1 to several artists and students, he would 


j * 4) ’ . . } ? ° : 
ore eh Wreorge promised all this in a warm and 
i tone and evidently with feeling and earmest- 
‘a rm } . Y ‘ 4° . . 1: 
ere was a tone al disappoimtinent Mu l 
, acute listener would assuredly hav: 
} 7 ite \ f, eve if utter! Ce ip | 
' ' 
ind animati to notice \ 
I > a 
T {5 i! | 


per away and prepare for breakfast, or I shall be | 


| 


| 


her, would be the highest and purest heppiness. That 
one desire gratified, all others would be gratified at the 
same time.” And thus young Romeo went up into 
the mid-air, borne aloft by the wings of love and fancy. 

George, then, was disappointed : pleased that Fred 


_ was to become his comrade ; sorry that he was so soon 


to be separated from Ruth. Unfortunately the second 
sentiment was stronger than the first. 
At breakfast he tried to wear his ordinary look as 


| the brother and sister gaily talked over their plans ; 


but it did not escape the observant eyes of Ruth that 
he was far less animated than usual, orthat his face was 
under the shadow of a care-cloud. Was she pained at 


| this discovery ? Did she feel touched by her cousin's 
| evident annoyance? Yes; but gently and tenderly 
Fred kissed her with more than his usual tender- | 


} 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


| 





ra companion in Paris, and that he would aid | 
ost in his studies. He would look out |! 
for him directly they arrived, he would 


1 collections of paintings | 


touched. With all the penetration of a young girl's 
instinct, she divined the cause of George's cl pression, 
and knew she could remove it when opportunity served. 
So she talked on rapidly, idly, merrily, as though his 
pale and saddened face cast no reflection into her heart. 
When breakfast was over, Fred had a hundred little 
things to do in his studio ; so George was left free to 
wander in the wuiliad to talk with Aunt Susan and his 
pe or to read a book. He was in no mood for 
conversation; books, for the moment, were without 
charm ; so he listlessly took a stroll among the flowers. 
Strange ' Miss Ruth felt impelled to take a stroll 


i there also She had work to do. In a remote corner 


of the garden, just behind the great appl tree—~-a 
corner almost entirely embowered and screened from 
view—there was a little avenue roofed in with trellis- 
work, and covered with creeping clematis and jasmine, 
which was under the sole and entire control of the 
little mistress of Sundown. Even John Plumber was 
forbidden to touch leaf or stem or blossom of the twin- 
ing plants, that shaded and over-arched this sacred spot. 
It was Ruth's own floral kingdom, and she permitted 
none but herself to attend to the duties of government. 
So, now, like a sovereign lady as she was, she went 
forth armed with knife and scissors, to trim, to prune, 
ind to ¢ lip away, wherever the nece BAITS for these 
operations might appear to « xist within the precincts of 
her fairy bower. 

As she came forth, George was at the other 


| extremity of the garden, and shi passed along on her 
| errand without appearing to arouse in any way | 
attention. He strolled onwards; in fact, in an opposite 
direction, heedle an it oy of the presence of his 
usin 7 t hat it l only have been by 


long winding 
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path, and making one or two turns to the right and to | definitively cast aside. Of the latter, Fred made such | 
the left, he found himself quite unexpectedly by her | a comprehensive sacrifice, that Bill, upon whose body | 
side. : | the bulk of this discarded raiment naturally fell, became 
“You are busy, Ruth, this morning,” he said. / on a sudden so topping and modish, that he could not | 


“Yes, cousin,” she replied, “these creepers are so | pass through Rosefield without eliciting satirical shouts | 


troublesome, that they require constant attention.” from all the idle lads of that critical village. Even 
And she worked away more vigorously than ever, | his father, John Plumber, appeared abroad with such 
George looking on for some minutes in silence, unusual additions to his costume, that grinning neigh. 
“ And so we are to part in a few days,” he said at _ bours asked him if he were going a courting in his 
length, in a sad tone of voice, 
“Yes, cousin, and I shall be left all alone, without | happy. 
any one for a companion except Aunt Susan. I shall Then there were innumerable little purchases to 
be very dull at first without Fred, but as it is for his make; Fred needed, for instance, a travelling trunk, 
advantage that he leaves us, I must try and reconcile more adapted to modern exigences than that which 
myself to his absence.” had served Aunt Susan many years before, when she 
Ruth spoke these words very gaily ; for she did not came to settle at Sundown. Next, his stock of pocket. 
care to show how deeply the coming loss of a brother | handkerchiefs was almost exhausted ; and he had no 
and cousin already affected her. socks, and his collars were frayed at the edges; and 
“TI wish,” exclaimed George hurriedly; but he | so on, day after day, fresh wants being incessantly 


stopped short, and left the sentence unfinished. _ discovered, and satisfied as soon as arrangements would 
“What do you wish, cousin?” said Ruth, who had | permit. 

ceased her work, and who was standing by the side of Nothing could exceed the activity of Ruth in 

George, in the very midst of the embowered avenue. superintending and advancing all the preparations for 


“T wish I could stay here for ever near you, dear Fred’s departure. She hemmed his handkerchiefs, 
Ruth, in this charming Sundown, where I have been | she marked his new socks and collars, she made a 
80 happy,” and he gently took her hand. | little inventory of all his personal effects. Never for 

“You would soon grow tired of me, George,” she | a moment was she unoccupied, There was always 


8 


_old age, and what young girl he intended to make | 


answered in a soft voice, lowering her eyes before her | something to do or to undo, something to look after, | 


cousin's earnest and loving gaze. , something to finish or begin. 

“Never!” he exclaimed with fervour; and he re- And then her gaiety! It astonished the whole 
peated the word several times, household. If Fred at any moment seemed inclined 

“ But we shall soon see each other again,” she said, | to be thoughtful, or to indicate by his countenance 
in a slightly tremulous tone. that lhe looked upon the approaching separation from 

“Soon 7?” his sister with sorrowful anticipation, she charged @ 

“Yes. In a year you will come back with your | him with merry remarks; attacked the outworks 
father and sister and my truant brother. We shall all | his hair, carried his affections by assault, and thus fairly 
be very happy then.” | drove out all melancholy from his heart. 

“And you will think of me sometimes when I ain | Alas! poor Ruth was merely playing a part. She 
away ; will you, dearest Ruth ?” did not dare to look forward to the hour of separation 

It was the first time he had been bold enough to | from her brother and cousin. Had she dwelt upon the 
address her so affectionately, and her heart throbbed | subject for an instant, all her gaiety and animatio 
as she heard the term of endearment he had employed. | must inevitably have flown from her, and then, per 

“You will think of me sometimes, will you not ?” | haps, Fred would have been turned from his purpo® 
he said again, looking up into her face, and pressing | No, she would not thus give way and endanger jut 
her hand more closely than ever in his own. firmness. So, from morning till night she busied het 

“Yea, dear George,” she replied, in scarcely audible | self with his arrangements, allowing her mind nots 
tones, slightly turning away her face from his too- | single idle moment in which it could be seduced itt 
ardent gaze. | sorrow. 

The young man said no word in reply, but encir- | Neither George nor Fred could summon up sub 
cling her waist with iis disengaged hand, drew her | cient power to emulate this amiable deceit. Both 
gently towards him, and kissed her with passionate | young men deeply felt the coming separation, and a 
ardour, | not, could not, shake off the depression it caused thes 

Then with burning cheeks, that blushed as deeply Oftentimes they were silent by the hour togethe 
as her own, he hurried rapidly from the garden and |} neither feeling capable of conversation. When jou 
passed into the little wood beyond, | by Ruth they were forced in a measure to rally ; © 

sinicocttiinenen | directly she departed they became as dejected 
ee spiritless as ever. 
CHAPTER X. , And at last the day itself arrived! 
Tur day for departure BOOT, CHING > for there were a It was a fine bright September morning, with | 
hundred little arrancvements to muke, which occupied I li ar amiling sky above-head. and a light autos 
the hours and made time fly quickly. | breeze tempering what would otherwise have ®* 

First of all, a general examination of Fred's ward- | almost suinmer heat. The two travellers were no * 
robe took p! we, With the view of sceing what fresh leave the Rosefheld station until three o'¢ lock in © 
supplies were needed, and what l 


” 
' .* ‘ . = es . . . e}, / 
stock could be | afternoon, the trains of an carlier hour passing throes 
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without stopping. So it was resolved that the pack- 
ing, cording, and directing of the luggage should be 
finished early in the morning ; that at one o'clock a 
gort of lunch-dinner should be eaten; and that when 
it was over Aunt Susan and Ruth shoudl walk to the 
station with George and Fred, and see them off in 
good old E nglish style. 

But how was Ruth to occupy herself on this the last 
morning, now that she had nothing more to stitch, or 
to hem, or to mark, or to count, or to pack up? She 
could not aid John Plumber and Bill in cording the 
young meu’s boxes, or in writing the addresses to be 
painted upon two pieces of square card-board the le- 
gend,— 

Monsievrk FREDERICK SELWLY, 
VOYAGEUR, 
ALLANT A ParRis— 
the letters were found so slender, feminine-looking, 
and tottering, that George and Fred both laughed 
aloud, seized the labels, and carried them away in tri- 
umph as souvenirs of the little lady’s caligraphic skill. 

Battled in this occupation, Ruth looked about for 
another. “Why should they not have their farewell 
repast in the garden under the great apple-tree ?” The 
weather was warm enough for an out-door meal, and 


if the grass were damp they could easily place mats 
beneath their feet. Aunt Susan might fear exposure 
to the air at this late period of the year; but the young 


men were of course delighted at the idea of a pic-nic 
repast. So away ran the little mad-cap to subinit the 
project to her aunt. 

“My darling, I have no objection,” 


old lady, for she saw upon what slender threads Ruth's 
gaiety hung. And so the matter was arranged. 

Of course Mary and Eliza were occupied in the 
kitchen or about the house; the principal labour of 


preparation must necessarily fall, therefore, upon the 
young mistress of Sundown. It was just what Ruth 
desired, She had before her occupation for at least 
two hours in arranging the table, the seats, the plates, 
the dishes. and s90 on, So, merely calling in Master 
sill to assist her with the rougher work, she applied 
herself to the task with a merry swiftness, that kept the 
delighted lad fairly bubb ling over with grinning hi- 
larity | ne was utte rly unable to kee ‘p down. 

sooth to say, except for the good humour he im- 
parted to Ruth by his roars and his extraprdinary 


gurglings of satisfaction, Master Bill was but of little 
real utility ;—of less help than hindrance indeed. 


. First of all, he put his huge foot right into the 
midst of a delicate giblet pie Ruth had momentarily 
placed upon the ground. Then he knocked his elbow 


wit violence against the apple-tree that a bottle 


With eneh 
i 


had in his hand fell with a smash to the 

ground, and adorned the gravel walk with what might 
— n regarded as a too literal delineation of the 
Hed Sea Next, is iiffing too close ly at some © ayenne 
ich Ruth was about to put into the castor. 
Iipon the point of throwing away as mahogany 

: (—the ae r lad was made so sensible of its 
- ¥ that he roared again: and trying to grin in 


° . . , 
, 
ba pain, tears re led down his cheeks and 
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ost Indicrous aspect imaginabl 
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But these little accidents at last came to an end, and 
the meal was fairly ready. 

Ruth was not alone in assuming gaiety now; the 
rest of the party seemed to feel it incumbent upon them 
to appear more cheerful than usual. Even Aunt Susan 


_ put forth all her strength in order to sustain the efforts 


of the young people. 


A stranger accidentally looking 
on, might have thought a welcome-home rather than a 
leave-taking under celebration. 

The meal was really gay. ‘Twould have been 
hard had it been otherwise, when every one present 


strove so heartily to keep dulness from the board. There 
affixed to them ; for when, after infinite pains, she had | 


seemed to be a tacit understanding among all the party 
that no allusion was to be made to the forthcoming 


separation, and that not a moment's silence was to 


occur during the repast. 


And thus every one chatted, 


_and joked, and laughed, while the bright sun shone 


said the rood 


| with its many tints ; 


down upon happy faces, and the light breeze stole 
laughingly away with merry words. Who could have 
believed there were aching hearts around that table, 
throbbing with pain, that threatened at each moment 
to burst the bonds under which it was so cruelly com- 
pressed ? 

But now comes the excitement of actual departure 
to occupy every one. John Plumber and Bill have to 
bring up the cart in which the luggage is to be sent on 
in advance to the station ; the young men have to super- 
intend the removal of their effects ; Aunt Susan and 
Ruth have to put on their bonnets and their walking 
boots ; and now, at last, the whole party are in move- 
ment, slowly walking down the winding path which 
leads to the Rosefield railway station. 

And still their gaiety is sustained by mutual effort. 
The air is fresh, it istrue ; the autumn verdure is bright 
and the warm sun-beams carry 
golden gladness with them wherever they alight. Na- 
ture smiles so happily on every side that the little band 
of relatives must needs catch some inspiration of joy 
from her loving aspect. 

So they pass on until the station is reached. 

It was but a mere cottage, nearly surrounded by a 
pretty garden, and altogether so still-looking and do- 
mestic, that it was hard to associate it with the pur- 
poses for which it had been erected. There, however, 
through its open door could be seen the four straight 
and regular lines, worn to almost silver brightness by 
the constant traflic, and stretching far away into the 
until lost to or so blended with the 
tram-way as to lose all distinctiveness, 

And there, too, on the opposite side of the line Was 
the little open shed or waiting platform for the down- 


distance view, 


traflic : and on the white-washed wall which backed it 
a copy of the Bye-Laws, Regulations, &c., of the Com- 


pany was displayed, and ol eithe r side there were ad- 
vertisements of all kinds, sometimes printed, sometimes 
bills, 
and persuasive ; 

statistical and instructive: 
a few 
afew more flaunting with bombastic 


and garish with dazzling colour. 


boards ; 
now dogmatic and dic- 
others all 


sedate in as- 


painted * sometimes on sometimes on 
now Care 
tatorial : 


‘ loquen c 


sing 
some 
and transcendentalism ; 
pect as in words ; 
pretence, 

Yes! it was truly the little way-side station, spurp- 
ed by the dashing Express, but on good terms with 
the iry ; obtaining no recognition 
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in the pages of Murray, but receiving due attention in 
the columns of Bradshaw. Though quiet enough dur- 
ing the greater portion of the day, it assumed a very 
bustling aspect upon the arrival of the trains which 
stopped at its platforms; nay, at those times there was 
such a ringing of bells, such a clanging of doors, such | 
a waving of flags, and such a shifting of signals, that 
you might have sup posed yourself at Crewe, Glou- | 
cester, Minden, Valenciennes, or at some other great 
junction station, with a break of guage, ten minutes for | 
refreshment, a general change of carriages, or any | 
other equally important circumstance, to occupy the 
attention of a thousand hurrying passengers. 

Just now, however, all was still and motionless. 
The station itself was utterly deserted. The clerk was | 
afar off in the garden working away among the cab- | 3 
bages ; the porter was at the other extremity of the | 
grounds carefully attending to some cucumbers. When | 
the Sundown party came in sight, the two officials look- | 
ed up and raised a shout in recognition of the arrival, 
and then plodded on steadily as before at their horti- | 
cultural labours. There was a full hour to wait yet 
before the train would appear and carry away the two 
travellers. 

And now the little Sundown group began to feel that 
all further assumption of gaicty was impossible. As the 
four relatives sat in the waiting-room listening to the 
monotonous ticking of the clock, that fell with dull dis- | 
tinctness upon the ear, silence seemed imposed upon | 

them as a necessity to which they could not do other- | 
wise than submit. 

Forgetting that London time was observed at the 


from Sundown by the Rosefield clocks ; and now there 
was a long, long pause, which no artifice could shorten 
or render less irksome. How sorry they all were to 
part from each other, and 5 et how eagerly they all 
wished the hour for parting had arrived ! 

Tick! tick! tick ! It seemed as though Time himself, 
on this sunny autumn day, were too idle to do more 
hours, The dull 
hurn of insects, the hushed song of birds, and the drowsy 
mid-day heat had surely lulled him into lazy listless- 


LCSsSs, 


than saunter leisurely through the 


So the minutes passed slowly, slowly by, in that 
little waiting-room where their pace had so many times 
before seemed 80 laggard ; yet, when they had Once 
departed, rapid indeed appeared to hav e been their 
flight. How often do we not look forward with repug- 
hance to moments we afterwards look back upon with 
longing ! 

But at last the silence of the group is broken. The 
clerk arrives and opens his desk, prepares his tickets 


and his stamps. The porter wheels forward the lug 


gage of the young men which John and Bill have duly 


deposited in the booking offic: Other boxes and port 
wiauteaux are similarly treated. 

Phen some country people arrive, who are 1 y 
home from the Rosefield market Next, a rough farm- 
ers cart enters the station-yard, and a stout la 
is going up to London, ju ips down all tlushed with 
tears and smilea Hier mother a ompanies her, MG 
the poor old dame is weeping bitterly at t! 
of parting ' , 


| his aunt once again. 
station, they had regulated the hour of their departure | day or two. 


$e —— _—_ = 





And now a smart rakish-looking gig dashes up ty 
the station, and a smart rakish-looking young map 
alights from it, ties his horse to the railings of the 
garden and waits, cigar in mouth, for the ex 
friend from town. Other arrivals follow, and the place 
which a quarter of an hour ago was so still and silent 
might now be taken as a type of bustling activity rather 
than of noiseless solitude. 

If there had been too much time before, it seemed 


| now as if there was not enough for all the preparations 


which had to be made. There were the tickets to pay 


for, the luggage to weigh, stamp, and register, inquiries 
to make, time-tables to consult, and many other little 
| matters to attend to. 


While these arrangements were 
yet being made a whistle indicated that the train was 
in sight ; then came a sharp clicking sound denoting 
its near approach ; the signal with its outstretched arms 
was shifted, and the porter’s bell, which had once before 
been rung with great violence, now stunned the ears of 


the company with its increased discord. 


So then, parting was after all to be the work ofa 
minute, and there was scarcely time to exchange any 
of those fond promises or those mutual requests which 


_ linger on the tongue until separation has almost taken 


place. 


“ Good-bye, aunt, good-bye, Ruth. God bless you 


_ both,” was all poor Fred could say at last, as he kissed 
, them in a nervous, tremulous manner. 


* Good-bye, dear Fred,” said his sister, fondly kissing 
him in return. ‘ Don't forget to write to me at once.” 
“No, darling, no,” he replied, embracing her and 
“You shall hear from me ina 
Good-bye, good-bye.” 
| It was George’s turn now to say adieu; George, 
who although ordinarily calmer than Fred, was inward 
ly much more moved at this moment. 

“ Good-bye, aunt. Good-bye, cousin,” he said ina 
dry hollow voice, for his throat was parched ; and thea, 
after a few scarcely intelligible words of leave-taking, 
he shook them warmly by the hand, and rushed away 
to the platform. The door was slammed behind him 
as he passed ; the train had just reached the station. 

Aunt Susan and Ruth went to the window of the 
waiting-room to see it arrive, and looked out until i 
departed, exchanging smiles and nods with the two 
young men, until they were fairly borne away into_the 
distance. Then without a word they left the station, 
to set out on their cheerless walk home. Jobs 
Plumber, who had waited until the last moment @ 
shake Master Fred by the hand, to wish him God speed, 
and to give him a lusty cheer as he departed, no¥ 
approa hed the two ladies to ask if they had any orders 
for hit. 

“No, Jolin, thank you,” 
passed on with Ruth. 


said Aunt Susan, and sh 


Both were crying bitte rly. 


Poor John! at any time he had but to see a woms 
in tears, to feel all his tenderness awakened, and DB 
mind tupletely upset. But now there was anothe 
cause for the emotion he experienced. He had nurs® 
and fondled Fr do wa child: he had seen him gre 
up into a fine lad, then into a handsome young ma 

id s time his love and admiration of @ 
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a 
Now he was utterly cast down at losing the favourite, 
from whom he had never yet been parted more than a 
fow weeks at a time. 

. “The best lad as ever lived,” he said aloud, though 
to himself, “I never had a unkind word from him, nora 
uncivil word neither, all my life. And now he’s gone to 


I'm old, he’s young, and when he comes back I shall | 


be under the turf for sartin. Well, well, its a’ no use 
grievin’ ;” and the rough coat cuff wiped away as sad 
a tear as ever moistened human eye. 

Alas! when grief enters our hearts how short 


| 


contrite looks, or to the tears which streamed down his 
cheeks, John sharply dismissed the blubbering lad, and 
told him to walk home by himself. With grief lying 
heavy on his heart, and the dumplings lying still 
heavier on his stomach, the sorrow-stricken youth was 


| compelled to obey his order; for he felt too much in- 


foreign parts, and may-be I shall never see him again. | 


timidated to offer the slightest resistance. 

John Plumber was indeed so irritated that he felt 
unfit even for the society of his son, and wished to be 
alone with his own reflections. But when his desire 


! . . 
was gratified, the evil seemed to be increased rather 


} 


oftentimes is its stay there; how soon at the slightest | 


pretext it will yield up its place to anger. 


John Plumber was in the most tender of moods; | 


his sturdy nature was completely melted by the scene 


he had passed through in separating from the young | 
Yet it needed but a trifle to alter the whole | 


master. 


current of his emotions, and to change the rippling | 


streain of sorrow into the furious torrent of wrath. 

The trifle was at hand. 

John had left Bill in charge of Tom and the cart. 
When he approached the spot where boy, donkey, and 
vehicle were to be found, a sight met the old man’s eye 
which at once put all his softer emotions to rout. 

Master Bill, in fact, instead of attending to his 
charge, had dropped off to sleep upon the step ofa stile 
close by, his back resting against the bars ; and Tom, 
taking advantage of this neglect of duty, had wandered 
with the cart into a dry ditch, where he now stood with 
aggravating stoicism, utterly unable and unwilling to 
move a step forward or backward. The effect upon 
John at this sight was instantaneous. 

“What!” he exclaimed, going up to the sleeper 


j 
| 
| 


} 
} 


' 


and dealing him a vigorous cuff on the side of the head, | 


“what! arter gorging and blowin’ yourself out like a 
cannible; arter stuffin’ yourself with dumplins, as 
though they was no bigger than antibilerious pills ; 


arter a whole half-oliday this arternoon, and a shilling | 


each all round from Master Fred and George,—to drop 
off into this here beastly insensible state, and leave 


fom to smash the cart to hattums!—Get up, yer warmin, | 
and John administered a second cuffto the drowsy | 


do :” 


ul, selecting the left side of his head this time, as the 
ngut had been the first honoured. 


Poor Bill was not long in responding to these in- 


| 


! 


— 


| 


us. He sprang up with an alacrity which, | 


admitting John’s simile respecting the dumplings to 


Gangerous position they occupied. Fortunately 
ther had suffered any injury. 

But this circumstance by no means appeased the 

‘rath of John. He had fallen into one of those fretting 

‘s we are all tormented by occasionally, which 

discontented not merely with hitmeelf 

thos round him, but with the entire scheme of 

Everything, in fact, was beginning to go 

the, | st old gardener. The | sky 

8 alread taking a sombr hive the 


| 


justified by the quantity consumed, had in | 
NH something of the marvellous, and at once proceeding | 
speedily extricated Tom and the cart from | 


than diminished. For directly the weeping Bill was out 
of sight, John felt compunction on account of the un- 


necessary harshness he had just displayed; and thus 


a fresh cause of annoyance was added to those which 
already possessed him. 

So now it was Tom’s turn to receive a dividend 
upon his master’s ill-humour. The humble beast had 
really behaved in the most exemplary manner all day ; 
he had been guilty of none of those vagaries which 
his tastes—almost as eccentric as those of Dr. Kunas- 
trokius—occasionally led him into; his fall into the 
ditch had been purely the result of accident, as he was 
bending too far forward in search of a large-leaved 
dock. 

But all these circumstances availed him nothing. 
In the inflammable state which*had come over John 
Plumber, a frozen saint would have set him on fire. 
He fell therefore now upon poor Tom, uncharitably 
attributing to the guiltless animal all the fault of a 
casualty which had been entirely the consequence of 
Bill's inattention. 

Down came the stick upon the donkey's hide (which 
fortunately was too tough to be in the slightest degree 
affected by this unmerited ehastisement), and then 
followed exclamations upon his ill-behaviour, heavy 
and swift as snow-flakes upon the Koélen mountains, 

“ Get up,” shouted John in a voice of thunder, * get 
up, yer old crocodile, do. I've put up with too much 
of your contrareyness, [ have. Get up, yer old sarpent ; 
£0 along.” 

And then the staid and reasonable John Plumbe: 
must needs brandish his stick in the air, much as a 
Comanche might have brandished his scalping-knife, 
and stamp upon the bottom of the cart, and shout at 
the top of his voice, and rain down blow after blow 
upon Tom, who doubtless wondered what all this un- 
usual uproar and violence arose from. ° 

“My master must be a stupid old ass to act in so 
absurd a manner,” was very likely the comment he fh- 
made ; 


wal lly and then he p rhaps consoled himself 


by reflecting that sooner or later he would have an 


| opportunity of taking his revenge for the undeserved 


ill-treatment to which he had been subjected. 
In this manner did John Plumber return home to 


Sundown. his animosity against the inollensive animal 


increasing at every step. 

Poor Tom! he experi ced that afternoon the fate 
which so frequently overt ikes us all. When we least 
expect it. Fortune strikes us with her cruellest blows: 
and when we are indill { her flavours, they 
come upon us thick and fast. 
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last to appreciate kindness and least susceptible to | 
BAD TEMPER. conviction. 
A STORY FOR CHILDREN. All seems infected that the infected spy, 


And all seems yellow to the jaundiced eye. 





Wituiam, Willy we usually call him, is generally a good- One day last week, for instance, he rose with no 
humoured, tractable, obedient boy, and on this account | pleasant smile upon his cheeks (and he can smile very 
most people are fond of him. Le is eight years old, | pleasantly when he pleases), but with an ugly frown, a 
a very interesting age with a sharp-witted boy who | knitting of the brow, and a pouting of the lips, ve 

is beginning to observe, and to whum all things bear | disagreeable to see on any face, especially on a child’, 
a novel aspect; and it is this makes him so agreeable | All day long he was in a bad temper. He quarrelled 
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to his mamma, a lady of education and refinement. 
But sometimes it happens—just as we get dark 

days in May—that William disappoints and annoys 

everybody by rising in a bad temper; then he is the 
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too cold. With his tutor he was rudely impatient 
and exceedingly troublesome. His books could not bi 
found ; his pens would not write, the ink was too thicl 
the paper was too rouch, the lessone were too hard 
everything was wrong. 

“Depend upon it, Willie,” 
ciliatory way, “ it is only the bad workman who co 
plains of bad tools.” 


“Oh!” said Willie, “I think I have done very 
1, Mr. Brownly ; if I write 


1 . . 
weil, but you are never satiste 


ever 80 well, you tell me it looks as if a flv had 


A, 


said the tutor in a con- 


with the maid who dressed him; gave his mother 
good morning in a surly tone; complained at break- 
fast that his toast was burnt black, and as hard asa 
| bit of wood, that the coffee was too hot, and the milk 








Db STILL 


. | its legs in the ink and then mn over the paper! You 
| are always trying to make me do more than I can, am 
| rebuking me because I don't work like a steam-engim 


id— | of ten-horse power. You always do complain!” 


“ Not always, my dear pupil; notice, I have writt@ 
on several of your 


° . 33 
OT l¢ g—* (;000d— v« rv rood,—box 
and free 


‘ Yes,” said Willie,“ I see what you have writte® 


ut I cannot see that one copy is better than the 
One not better than another,” says the tutor, rathé 
- = 
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impatiently, “why, where are your eyes, Master William? | 
Look here for instance, here is a regiment of letters 
tumbling all sorts of ways, some to the right, some to 
the left, and some, as if they were ashamed of them- 
selves, hiding behind a blot 1» 

“[ don't like to be made fun of, and mamina don't 
like it either ; you ought to speak in a different way, 
Mr. Brownly.” 

Glad enough is the tutor when the morning lessons 
are over, glad enough to resign his pupil into the hands 


— 
< 


of Madame Fugue the music mistress, who is trying 
to make him play Rousseau’s dream on the piano. 
Nothing satisfies William, he will not see the difference 
between a crotchet and a quaver, of course cannot 
stretch his fingers to strike the octave, and is not going 























ERRORS ON ERRORS 


Now you may very naturally ask, why his mamma 


should allow Willie to conduct himself in this way 


ta word of reproof. That the maid should sub- 
0 punted for on the score that by pleas- 
— uid she pleased the mother; and as for poor 
. the tutor, and Madame Fugue the musi 
8, t belonged to the order of teachers, and 
“ iccustomed to bad treatment of all sorta 

invt ike resistan 
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to try! When the dinner hour arrives he grumbles 
with everything and at everybody ; when after dinner 
his mamma wishes him to go for a walk, he objects on 
the score that it is too hot; to amuse himself he tries 
to build a bridge with his box of bricks, and succeeds 
in making a rubbish heap ; endeavours to put together 
a dissected map, but loses all patience because Essex 
will not fit into Cumberland ; condescends to beat the 
drum, and runs the drum-stick through the parchment ; 
charges on a favourite cat as the eause of his disaster ; 
tumbles over an ottoman, and gets up with a bruised 
elbow and a rueful countenance. 

Finally, after tea, he creates some confusion by a 
determined opposition to bed; but at last capitulates 
and falls asleep. 





BLUNDERS, 


Brownly the tutor, were all taken into council, and 
what happened you shall hear. 

Next day Willie awoke in a good humour, He 
had slept off all his bad temper, and was as bright and 


cheerful asever. While the maid was dressing him, 


' 


hie War a little surprised to find that she look« d ‘ xcecl. 


ingly cross, and two or three times said in a sharp tone: 


‘Will vou stand still, Master William ? you fidget 
a9 
{ my ii ; 
Willie said he thought he was standing still, but 
1e would b e careful. 
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.. “More careful, indeed,” Janet answered ; “ you are 
more trouble than three boys; now, are your hands 
washed ?7—no: I never saw sucha child in all my life— 
come, pick up the soap, and wash them directly !” 

When Janet combed his hair she seemed malicious- | 
ly inclined to put him to as much inconvenience as 
possible. He submitted quietly, but as soon as he was > 
dressed and left alone with his mamma, he said to her: | 

“I don't know how I have offended Janet, mamma, | 
but it seems as if I had done so.” 

“ Janet,” his mamma answered, “is only in a bad | 
temper.” 

At breakfast there was no toasted bread. 

“ Janet,” said Willie,“ have you toasted me some 
bread 7” 

“No, sir, I have not,” she answered sharply, “ you | 
are 80 whimsical in your taste that neither cook nor I 
can please you at any time.” 

“ Never mind, Janet, I did not mean to be trouble- 
some—can I have some coffee ?” 

“Coffee! no, of course not, bread and milk is better 
for you—coffee indeed !” 

“T do have it very often, Janet.” 

“ Yes, much too often—bread and milk is what you 
will have now!” 

“ Really, mamma,” said Willie, when Janet bounced 
out of the room,“I can't tell what is the matter with 
Janet.” 

“Nothing but bad temper,” his mamma answered, 
and said no more. 

Willie began to think that bad temper was really 
a very disagreeable thing, but he did not venture to say 
s0,—there was something constrained in his mamma's 
manner, and he began to feel unhappy. 

At the regular hour, punctual to the moment, 
arrived Brownly the tutor, Giving his pupil a rough 
good morning, he began by asking : 

“ Are you ready with your lessons?” 

“T think so.” 

“T did not ask what you thought, I asked a plain 
question, and expected a plain answer—come begin :— 
Into how many counties is England divided ?” 

“ Forty.” 

“ How are these counties classed ?” 

“Into six circuits for the administration of justice.” 

“What counties are contained in the Midland 
circuit ?" 

Willie hesitated for a minute and then said : 

“ Warwickshire, Leicestershire, Lancashire—" 

“What—Lancashire a midland county! are you 
not ashamed to make so absurd a blunder ?—” 

* But, sir,—”" 

“Don't interrupt me, sir; take back your book, and | 
never tell me you have learned a leason till you have | 
really done so—why, such a blunder would shame the | 





youngest boy in a charity school!” 

Willie was so troubled that he could not succeed | 
at all,and at last the lesson in geography was given 
up and the writing lesson begun. Willie tried to 
write, but his hand trembled so that he could not make 
a distinct letter. The tutor stood over him complain 
ing of every stroke. 

“Who can write,” he said, “ with their hand twisted 
into that ridiculous forin ?—square your elbows !—don't 


ee 


_ bring the strokes below the line ; this is really enough 


_ who ever saw such an upstroke—what is that 
intended for? why, the writing is as hard to deej 


| afte tionately. 
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to exhaust one’s patience ; pray look at your copy— | 


as the cuneiform characters of Nineveh. Hold 
head up—don't swell the paper: blunder on blunder — 
fault upon fault: I cannot wear myself out with thes 
absurdities. There,” said he at last, “ pray give over? 
and taking the pen from the boy’s hand, wrote acrog 
the unfinished copy—ZIncurable—the boy is obstinate q 
well as stupid! He then turned to mamma, saying 
—‘“ Madam, I must resign my office as instructor to 
your son—he has exhausted my patience, and I mug 
leave him to some more energetic teacher.” 

“Oh, my dear Mr. Brownly,” said Willie, “I hadno | 
thought of offending you.” 

“T cannot listen to one who is ungrateful to thoge | 
who are kind to him, and disrespectful to his teacher.” 

“T disrespectful, Mr. Brownly ?” 

Mr. Brownly turned to mamma, saying, “I shall | 
take occasion to see you to-morrow, Madam ; for the 
present you will excuse me. Good morning.” 

The boy tried to seize his hand— 

“Mr. Brownly!” 

But Mr. Brownly was gone. 

“Indeed, indeed, mamma,” said Willie, “I have 
tried to do my best, but Mr. Brownly is so very—so 
very— 

“ Particular,” said mamma, 

“]T was going to say severe,” Willie answered. 

“This severity was caused by your own neglect.” 

“No, yes, but—Mr. Brownly was so unlike him-— 
self—perhaps—perhaps—” 

“ Perhaps he was a little out of temper /” | 

Willie was beginning to feel how wretched being 
out of temper made other people ; he hung his head — 
and made no answer. 

After dinner Willie asked his mamma if she was 
going for a walk or a ride, and might he go with her, 
but she said no, it looked like rain, he must stop at 
home. Weather and everything seemed in a bad 
humour. When Willie tried to fondle the favourite 
cat, that sagacious animal, recollecting yesterday's | 
adventure, would not submit to his endearments, but 
ran into the garden, up a tree like a squirrel, and 
sat there all the afternoon. 

“Ah,” said Willie to himself, “Tibby is in a bad 
temper.” 

The day wore on very slowly, and poor Willie 
could scarcely restrain his tears. When he bade his 
inamma good night he said to her: 

“I think | know, mamma, what it is makes people 
seem cross to me to-day—I was cross yesterday—but 
I never thought, I never, never thought how miserable 
a person with a bad temper could make other people 


| feel.” 


So his mamma talked to him very gently and 
She told him how terrible a thing was 
bad temper, how it sours the spirit, thus leaving the 
soul destitute of all social attractions and generous de 


| sires, how it threw gloom where there ought to be 


light, withered the smile half formed, silenced the 
word half spoken; how much pain it enabled one 


human creature to inflict upon another without reap 
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ing any gain or pleasure to himself. She told him | miserable sinners. Unhappily pecuniary difficulties 
that bad tempers could be corrected, and that they ought; | put an end to this delicious and desirable state of 
that it was deceitful to say cne could not help being | things. For a time the comet was under a cloud ; 


angry, or sullen, or peevish ; that we should strive hard 
and pray earnestly to have the same sort of temper | 


but the cloud has past over,and in the doubtful neigh- 
bourhood of St. John’s Wood Mr. Bellew is still a 


that He had who was “ meek and lowly of heart :” and | popular preacher. It is said the present generation is 


the poor child listening confessed his fault with tears, | 
and his mother embraced him tenderly and forgave | 
him with all her heart. | 

Willie has not had another attack of bad temper— | 
Mr. Brownly, Janet, and the rest have all recovered, | 
and are happy again. Mr. Brownly says that Willie's | 
writing is improving vastly, and that one need not | 
wish for a finer copy than one which he completed | 
yesterday without a blot. These were the words: | 
“Have Peace ONE wiTH ANOTHER.” 





| 
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THE REV. J. M. BELLEW. 


A PULPIT SKETCH. 


_ tans, for instance—greater than in the pulpit. 


Tue pulpit will ever be a mystery to the general pub- | 
lic; the popular preacher—the pet parson — will | 
always be a wonder in the eyes of the profane. Dr. 
Dodd was a popular preacher, yet he chanced to get 
hanged. Twenty years back what a rush there was 
after Satan Montgomery! There was a time when the 
reverend gentleman was in great request as a preacher 
of charity sermons, and if you wished to hear him you 
had to go early, and then think yourself fortunate if 
you secured a seat. There was a time when you could 
not walk the streets without being stared out of coun- 
tenance by Satan and by Woman, when the Rev, 
tobert Montgomery’s name loomed terribly from 
gigantic posters, and the reverend gentleman's gifted 
lace gleamed on you from every fashionable print- 
seller's shop. There was a time when he was run after 
by people in search of novelty,—when fashionable 
piety wiped its weeping eyes with the very best French 
cambric as he passed—when in common with the 
latest infant phenomenon, or the newest tenor, he 
shared the sympathies of the West End. But he pass- 
ed away, and Spurgeon came, and Surrey Gardens 
became thronged with fashion and gaiety. When the 
proprietors of the “Illustrated Times” published a 


portrait and sketch of that gifted youth, in one week | 


they sold 4000 copies extra. The “Spurgeon Pocket- 
Sook” hada good sale, and in many quarters Spurgeon 
Yuadnilles were known and admired : but Spurgeonism 
Was a very short-lived affair, and just as the flame was 


‘yng cut, and the religious world was secking some 
uew thing, the name of Mr. Bellew soinechow or other 
*egan to be mentioned in different circles. Wonderful 
por re spread of the preacher's pathos and power. 


* preaching the eye of stern men became filled 


ind the loveliest of women had been driven 
genteelest of hysterics. All of a sudden Mr. 

Ww became the rage; he preached in a fashionable 
i8arler— Waterloo Place, Régent Street : the daintiest 
ms set down at his doot the most faultless 


l, nd n. Nowhere 


Ss Colid you see a 


within the limits of the 


more charming set of 


a fast one—that nothing would more surprise our 
respectable grandfathers, could they rise from their 
graves, than the sight of their descendants rushing 
on helter-skelter in the mad game of life. Your friend 
is a poor man one day, and arich man the next. He 
breakfasts with you in town, and dines at Paris. One 
day he despatches you an epistle from the top of the 
Pyramids, and a little while after he dates from the 
wild Prairies of the Far West. This is different to 
what it was when George the Third was king. That 
august monarch, to whom it was a source of perpetual 


_ wonder how the apple got into the pudding, would 


be in danger of losing his seven senses were he living 
in these modern times. But perhaps nowhere is the 
contrast between the present and the past—between 
the England cf Queen Victoria and that of the Puri- 
What 
earnestness breathes in every line of “ Herbert's Priest 
in the Temple!” What solemnity was there in the dis- 
courses of Baxter and Howe, and what length! This 
kind of preaching reached its climax in America under 
President Edwards, What wonderful discourses were 
those! He stood motionless in the pulpit, resting upon 
it the arm whose hand held the little manuscript book 
close to his eyes, while the other made the few gestures 
in which he ventured to indulge, but he could keep an 
audience assembled to hear a morning sermon, rapt 
and unconscious, until the rays of the setting sun 
streamed through the church windows. Wonderful 
are the instances related of his power. Once when he 
was discoursing of death and the judgment, people rose 
up from their seats with pallor in their faces, expect- 
ing to see Christ descending through the opening roof 
of the church, and the parting heavens. Once, on being 
requested to discourse at Enfield, where he was a 
stranger, and the assembly so indifferent to religion as 
to be even regardless of the decency of silence during 
his prayer, he had not half finished his sermon before 
the startled sinners, having already passed through the 
valley of silence, began to wail and weep so bitterly 
that he could not go on for their distress, On another 
occasion a large congregation, including many minis- 
ters, were assembled to hear a popular preacher, who 
did not fulfil his appointment. Edwards was selected 
to fill his place, principally because, being in the habit 
of reading his discourses, he happened to have a ser- 
mon ready in his pocket. He ascended the pulpit accord- 
ingly amidst almost audible marks of disappointment 
from the audience, whom, however, respect for the 
abilities and character of the preacher prevented from 
leaving the church. He chose for his text, * Their 
fect shall slide in due time,” and began to read in his 
usual quick way. At first he bad hardly their atten- 
tion; by and by he succeeded in riveting every one of 
them to his lips ; 
to rise by twos and threes; a little further and tears 


i“ few sentences more, and they began 


were flowing. At the close of another particular, deep 


groans were heard, and one or two went off in fita, and 
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ere he reached the climax of his terrible appeal the 
whole audience had risen up in one tumult of grief and 


consternation, and amid all this there stood the calin, 


imperturbable man reading on as softly and gently as_ 


if he were in his own study. Where are such men 
now? Have not the times changed ? 
Frenchman writes: “Our fathers cast their works in 


_ tained to the end of the discourse. 
As a brilliant | 


' 
' 
' 
' 


| 


brass, we scrape ours upon glass; our works are for | 


the present, and the present only. We are born, and 
live, and die in a hurry, and this haste is perceptible 
in our religious as well as in our secular concerns.” 
Old Haweis once told his clerk, in the presence of his 
congregation, that he drawled over the prayers 80 as 
to leave him no time for the sermon; now-a-days 
neither clerk nor parson may drawl. We have much 
reason to exclaim with Matthew Amold : 


“ But we, brought forth and rear’d in hours 

Of change, alarm, surprise, 

What shelter to grow ripe is ours, 
What leisure to grow wise? 

Like children bathing on the shore, 
Buried a wave beneath, 

The second wave succeeds before 
We have had time to breathe.” 


As we have become modified, so must our popular 
preachers be modified. 


we sit under a Bellew, who is to become now the popu- 
lar preacher—who is the natural and necessary pro- 
duct of hia age. The religious instinct is a fundamental 
one in man or woman, but it assumes different forms 
at different epochs, The tendency now is in favour of 
something light aud elegant, and Mr. Bellew can 
supply the article, No man knows better than himself 
that 
* Religion never was designed 
To make our pleasures Jess.” 


To give Mr. Bellew his present position, however, some- 


thing more was required ; he must have some peculiar | 


powers and attractions: that Mr. Bellew has is evi- 
dent at the first glance. If, as old Wykcham wrote, man- 
ners make the man in these latter days, it is delivery 
that makes the preacher ; and every one confesses that 
Mr. Bellew's delivery is of the most faultless character. 
It is said he was a pupil of Macready, and sure enough 
he reminds you a little too much of the saw-dust and the 
foot-lights of the stage. But the actor generally does 
justice to his author, and Mr. Bellew in a similar man- 


ner does justice to his message. There is no mumbling, | 


Where a past generation | 
* . ‘ 
would have agonized under an Edwards and a Baxter, | 








or drawling, or haste, or mistake, the attention is kept | 


up, emphasis is given in the right place, and the action | 


of the hand and arm heightens the effect of his dis- 


course, For oratorical display Mr. Bellew is admirably | 


fitted ; his figure is agile, his face indicative of talent, 


his mouth large and flexible ; and hischeeks somewhat | 


sallow, and his hair somewhat prematurely gray, do 
but incline the hearer to give him credit for the 
study and care which are evident in every line he com- 
poses and every word he speaks. 


' men.” 


Another thing | 


about Mr. Bellew is, his sermons are not conventional | 


discourses ; not only, as the author of the “ London 


Pulpit” writes, are his sermons true and catholic in | 


tone, not only are they enunciated with oratorical effect, 
not only are th y heightened by the charm of a com- 


em eee eee 


_ He is always very shrewd in his counsel. 


— 


manding presence, but they are in themselves hj 
polished, full of passages of real eloquence, and retajp 
the attention of their hearers. They all open wel] 
the exordium is always spirited, and its tone is maip. 
Thus one com. 
mences, “ Eternity is the answer to life’s question; 
“Immortality is the hallowed reward of life's 
works.” Another has, “ Life is the expression of rg. 
ligion.” In another we get a quotation from * Tacitag 
Epigrams,” with the meaning “ Truth is established by 
investigation and delay.” Then the circumstances of 
the text are well brought out. If Paul speaks g 
Corinth, we see that licentious city with its groves and | 
temples; if on Mars’ Hill he proclaims an unknow, 
God, the orator, with a lustre on his face brighter thay 
any genius could bestow, is in our midst ; around him 
are the restless Athenians, and in the back-ground the | 
marble statues of their deities—of Athena, Promachus, | 
and Apollo, lord of the Silver Bow. If some divine | 
word of the Great Teacher himself is the subject of | 
discourse, then the Hebrew landscape is painted as | 
only those can paint who have trod, as Mr. Bellew has 
done, the steps where more than cighteen centuries 
ago the Christ and His sorrowing disciples trod. Surely | 
such a man may well be a popular preacher ; he only | 
query is for how long—and that query must be an 
swered by Mr. Bellew himself. One word more: Mr, 
Bellew is essentially a man of the town and for the | 
town. We heard him once in a rustic church. Great | 
things had been expected. By means of bills and ad- 
vertisements his advent had been spread over an area 
of twenty miles. He came, and saw, but did not con- | 
quer. The sermon was eloquent, the delivery faultless. | 
On he went, graceful, self-possessed, from one climax to 
another ; but the preacher was not forgotten in the 
solemnity and grandeur of his theme—no awe fell on | 
hearer and teacher—no shadow as of the world to come 
brooded over the assembly ; the rustics stared—the 
well-dressed simpered and smiled, and went home to 
dinner. In a London church, with a London audience, 
the effect would have been far greater. 
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LITTLE WORDS OF WISDOM. 
[Continued from p. 9.) ‘ 
The cynic is not a pleasant companion ; yet he is | 
often wise. He tells us that “a reconciled friend iss | 
two-fold enemy ;" that “he must be a very bad | 
manager of honey who lets none stick to his fingers;" | 
and that “he need have plenty of meal who would | 
stop every man’s ‘nouth.” He warns you that “be | 
who is more civil than usual wants to cozen youe@ 
has need of you.” He has little sympathy for “ public 
Gocthe said—— 


* Poor beast is he the public who obeys, 
Though self-tormented he will win no praise.” 


And the modern Diogenes adds, “He that is good 
something is the ass of the public.” He has little faitR | 
in unwonted piety, but says “from a praying young 
man, and a fasting old one, God preserve my cloak.” 
He tells yo® | 
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that “it is dangerous to eat cherries with the great, 
for they will throw the stones at your head ;” and 
that “friendship with the great is fraternity with 
lio ' ; ~ 
and so he bids you “tell your friend a lie, and if he 
keep it secret tell him the truth.” 

It is pleasant after listening to such caustic wisdom 
as this to give ear to gentler strains. Most soothing to 
bereaved mourners is the thought that “he who lies 
in the grave is well lodged.” Beautiful is the senti- 
ment that “ mothers’ Jove is ever in its spring ;” and 
that “he who takes the child by the hand, takes the 
mother by the heart.” Full of simple trust and con- 
tentment is the Danish apothegm, “If God bids thee 
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| through the sodden heath, and find yourself suddenly 


knee deep in a quaking bog of blackest peat. How 


should they know, indeed, living in a land where you 


ns.” His idea of moral rectitude is not very defined, | 


must climb up one of their highest mountains, some 
fifteen feet, to get to the level of the sea. How vividly 
the proverb “ If a man would learn to pray let him go 
to sea,” recalls to us the well-known figure of the little 


Frenchman, who when on shore is liveliest among the 


draw, he will find thee a rope; if He bids thee ride, | 


He will find thee a horse.” 


In time of dearth the poor | 


must often have found consolation in the words, “ If | 
says only, “’ Tis hard to track the path which the ship 


God gives not bushelfuls, He gives spoonfuls.” Many 
a man who is in a desperate hurry, but who makes 
little way, may be persuaded to hasten slowly by the 
proverb, “ Nothing is lost on a journey by stopping to 
pray or to feed your horse.” Of all poetical similes 
which have done duty in enforcing moral truths, none 
has done duty so frequently as that of the close rela- 
tionship between the rose and the thorn. In all 
languages we find the same somewhat hackneyed moral 
reflection, that no pleasure is without pain, just as no 
rose is without a thorn. Better than most proverbs, 
or at least more poetical, are the following lines : 


“ Before man’s fall the rose was born, 
St. Ambrose says, without the thorn : 
jut for man’s fault then was the thorn 
Without the fragrant rose-bud born, 
But ne’er the rose without the thorn.” 


To which added the Dutch saying, that 
“Roses fall and the thorns remain,” and the German 
that and their 
bloom ;" andthat “ Royal favour, April weather, woman's 
love, leaves, dice, and card-luck, change every 


may be 


proverbs * Roses maidens soon lose 


rose 


moment.” The sea has given birth to many a proverb. | 


As usual, the offspring does not flatter the parent ; and 
we find, especially among a people not given to sea- 
faring, that the auti-types speak unfavourably for the 
type. Thus the old Romans, who probably did not 
fend out as many ships from the Italian shores in 700 
years as we despatch from our English ports in one 


mouth, were particularly fond of abusing God Neptune. | 


What the Grecks thought of the sea, spite of their 
pretty 


eau,’ we may gather from the little 


similes about the “ many-twinkling smile of 
fact that the 


word nausea is derived from yvave (a ship). By the 
‘ame mode we may conclude that our forefathers were 
by no means “monarchs of the main,” since the verb 
weeuan (to sicken) has for root the nown se (the sea). 
Ey the Dutch, who have done a good deal of business 
In the ere at waters, say, “ fetter on the heath with 
an old cart, than at sea in a new ship,” which 


‘ Yes that the vy do not know what it is to be on such 
Sesolate wilds rmesses as Dartmoor, 9000 feet above the 


wa. Wher: 


Wreatl — . . . . 
aths swift and silent as death; till, brain dizzy, 
‘yes weary with striving in vain to catch a 
pee of familiar land-marks, you rush on recklessly 


the dense white fog fliés past you in eddying | 


talkative, but who on board “La Belle Alliance” 
packet-boat groans most pitiably, and thinks that the 
passage from Dover to Calais is an Odyssean voyage. 
The sea appears to be the béte noir of the German as 
well as the Gaul, judging from the proverb “ No one 
can complain of the sea who twice suffers ship- 
wreck.” The Dane, as is befitting the sons of the old 
Norse Sea-kings, does not abuse the silent highway, 
which was to them so often the road to fortune. He 


follows in the water.” 

National and local proverbs would require many a 
page to do them justice; one or two only may be 
noted. We all know how notorious is the reputation 
of the English for wealth. In Holland there is 
common a curious piece of slang —*Do you speak 
English ?” which means “Have you any money ?” 
Formerly we used a similar facon de parler, with only 
this important difference, “ Have you any Spanish?” 
Two neighbouring cities have gained a very dissimilar 
notoriety, if we are to judge by the two proverbs, “ See 
Naples and then die,” and “If there be a hell, Rome is 
built over it.” It is fair to add, that the first of these 
is of Italian, the second of German origin. The 
Spaniard praises Seville as much as the Italian Naples, 
There is an old couplet which says, 

* Queén no ha visto a Sevilla, 
No ha visto maravilla.”"— 
We, too, have many such rhymed local proverbs, of 
which we may quote for example, 
** Bloat is the eve 
Twixt the Severn and the Wye.” 
The French say that “the Germans carry their wit in 


their fingers ;” that “the emperor of Germany is the 


king of kings; the king of Spain, king of men; the 
king of France, king of asses; the king of England, 
king of devils.” They praise themselves when they 


affirm that “the Italians cry, the English bawl, the 
French but scarcely when they avow that 
“whena Frenchman sleeps,the devil rocks.” It is rare 
to find that one nation praises another. The Italian 
declares that “an Italianised Englishman is a devil 
incarnate.” The Dane says that “Italian devotion 
and German fasting have no meaning.”—At all events, 
if not devout, it would seem that the southern nation 
is at least prudent, if it be true that “ the Italians are 
wise before the act, the Germans in the act, the French 
after the act.” The two following proverbs hit off 
national characteristics with photographic truthfulness : 
“The Jew ruins himeclf the Moor 
with wedding feasts, the Christian with law-suite.” “ In 
a new country the Spaniard builds a church, the French- 


* AJ 
Sng, 


with Passovers, 


man a theatre, the Englishman a tavern.” 


In religious matters the proverb-maker is generally 


mercilessly severe. No quarter is shown to hypocrisy, 
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nor to false or selfish religion. The pride that apes 
humility is despoiled of its borrowed feathers. The 
devotee who hopes to make a mercenary profit by his 
devotion is told sarcastically —* Do n't believe in the 
saint unless he works miracles.” Ingratitude is well 


expressed in six words: “The river passed, the saint | 
Irreverence is rebuked and told, that “ he | 


forgotten.” 
who laughs on Friday may cry on Sunday.” Super- 
stition is well exposed in the Spanish saying, “ The 
mother of God appears to fools.” A petition of the 
Lord’s prayer is enforced by the advice, “ Keep yourself 
from opportunities, and God will keep you from sins ;” 
while the perplexed Christian is reminded that—* to 
God's council-chamber there is no key.” 

Not a few of our most common proverbs we borrow 
from classical writers. The “Comes jucundus in via 
pro vehiculo est,” of Publius Syrus, we find turned into 
a French couplet : 


“ Compagnon bien parlant 
Vaut en chemin chariot branlant:” 


which we may translate, “A jolly companion is as 
good as a life in a waggon.” The Italians have im- 
proved upon the oft-quoted “De mortuis nil nisi 
bonum,” by adding the second word in their version, 
“ De’ grandi e de’ morti o parla bene, o taci.”——* Finis 
coronat opus” has been clothed in English, French, 
Italian, Portuguese, and Dutch dresses. 





The Horatian | 


line about the mountain and the mouse has found a 


Lome in modern“ bastard Latin,”—the “ Bis dat qui cito 
dat” of the forgotten Alciatus is known to Italians, 


classic birth are spread throughout the whole, or 
most, of modern Europe. Such are—“I would rather 
bend than break ;” “ Better late than never ;” 
tom is a second nature ;” 


* Cus- 
“Every one for himself, and 


find in the catalogue of French wise sayings, “Ay 
heads are not sense-boxes;” “A landmark is welj 
placed between two brothers’ fields ;” “It is pleasant 
enough to be going on foot when you lead your hong 
by the bridle.” The Germans are not behind the French 
in sententious wisdom. The Peace Society would 
endorse the proverb, “In time of war the devil makes 
more room in hell.” Very ludicrous is the re 
“The cock shuts his eyes when he crows, because he | 
knows it by heart.” Suggestive by force of contrast to | 
Butler's beautiful lines on loyalty, is the saying, “The — 
sun-dial counts only the bright hours.” But Germans 
and Spanish have perpetrated a pun in the following, — 
“*Every beginning is hard, as the thief said when he | 
stole the anvil.” German gourmandism creeps out in 
the saw, “A fish should swim three times, in water, © 
sauce, and wine.” Italian uncleanliness is implied in — 
the proverb, “ He who would relish his food must not 
see it cooked.” Italian sharpness appears in the saying, 
“For the buyer a hundred eyes are not sufficient, for | 
the seller one is enough.” The musical ear, which is 
so highly educated in Italy, gave birth to the prayer, 
“God save you from a bad neighbour, and from a 
beginner on the fiddle.” Most mothers can endorse 
the experience of Italian women, “ Little children head- 
aches, great children heart-aches.” In contrast to the 
cynical tone of most southern proverbs, is one which 
well illustrates the doctrine, that to the pure all things 
are pure, in the saying, “ The sun passes over filth and 
is not defiled.” The Spaniard is, if possible, more severe 





ats 


than the Italian: “ Man is fire, woman is tow ; the 
French, Germans, and Spaniards, in their own tongues, | 


Many proverbs, however, which do not seem to be of | 


God for us all;” and “God helps him who helps him- | 


self.” The saying “ He that lies down with the dogs 
will get up with the fleas,” is more common among 
lazzaroni, and in countries where able-bodied men are 
seen stretched at full length in the public streets, than 
in England where mendicancy is a crime. All nations 
are agreed in condemning the folly of those people who 
throw stones when they themselves live in glass houses. 


The universally-given advice, “ Marry your son when | 
you please, your daughter when you can,” seems to | 


imply thaf it is not only English young ladies who 
have to chaunt that mournful ditty, “Why don't the 
men propose?” All nations agree in acknowledging 
the stern behests of “ necessity which knows no law,” 
and the hopefulness of the first step is well expressed 
in the proverb found throughout Europe, “ Well begun 
is half done.” 

There are many proverbs wise or witty which can- 
not well be arranged under any class, If we would 
find any generic name for them it must be such as the 
botanist uses to include those flowers which do not 
belomg to any particular natural order, or such as the 
philologist has recently invented to embrace all those 
laiguages which do not belong to the Indo-germanic 
or Semitic families. But they must not be overlooked. 
A few may be quoted which are remarkable for their 


tersen css, or for their grotesqucness of ick A. Thus Wwe 





devil comes with a bellows,” is a sufficiently compre- 
hensive condemnation of the whole huinan race, “ The | 
snail to be rid of annoyances bartered its eyes for | 
horns,” had best remain without acomment. “Tella 
lie, and you will bring out the truth,” is a rule for the 
flatterer. Anger would seem to be of lasting growth in 
the Peninsula, since one is warned there to “ beware of 
a reconciled friend as of the devil.” Probably most 
inistresses will confirm the fact that “the servant- 
wench who has a mother in town swoons seven times 
a day.” The Danes are more kindly, and, perhaps for 
that reason, more truthful in their proverbs. The wise 
man does not write all his bitter sentences against 
other people. He remembers that he himself is often 
in the wrong, for “ every man carries an enemy in his 
own bosom.” Both Danish and Dutch proverbs bear 
the strong impress of that domestic life which is found 
in such perfection in the more northern countries of 
Europe. Home, women, and children are far better 
spoken of by the Teutonic than by Latin nations 
It would be hard to find a proverb in any of the 
Romance languages answering to the Danish, “ Fora 
good dinner and a gentle wife you can afford to wait ;" 
and “ A hearth of your own is worth gold ;” or to the 
Dutch, “ Travel cast or travel west, A man’s own house 
is still the best.” There is a quiet hit at a well-known 
feminine weakness in the Danish saw, “All wish to 
live long, but not to be called old;” a somewhat 
cynical recommendation to impudence in another— 
“A modest dog seldom grows fat;” and not a little 
humour in the sentence, “ Before a man learns to hang 
he is half dead.” The Dutch would seem to be as in- 
veterate card-players as Signor Gallenga declares his 
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Piedmontese fellow-countrymen, for it is a common 


saving in Holland, “ He studies the Bible of fifty-two 


leaves.” 
We conclude our extracts from Mr. Bolin’s interest- 


- | 
ing volume, by two proverbs: the first, “A hundred | 
sears a banner, a hundred years a barrow,” is of great | 
antiquity, and marks the vicissitudes of great faiilies. 


The second is perhaps the longest in existence, and 
will remain so, though we omit one sentence,—" Folks 
say there is a lack of four sorts of people on earth ; of 
priests, else one would not have six or seven benetfices ; 
of gentlemen, else every boor would not want to bea 
squire; of © © ©; of Jews, else Christians would not 


practise usury.” Compared with this lengthy sentence : 
the German Voll, Toll, (Full, Fool,) seems wonderfully | 


terse, and is indeed the shortest proverb known. 

In these remarks no attempt has been made to de- 
fine a proverb. Brevity and analogy are the two pre- 
requisites to constitute a proverbial saying. Proverbs 
must also be popular, and have in them the “ wisdom of 
many, the wit of one.” But it is needless to enlarge 
upon this topic. Dean Trench has so thoroughly ex- 
hausted it in his most admirable little volume, that all 
further remarks must be repetitions. 

But although popularity is one of the necessary 
constituents of a proverb, there is a vast number of 
wise sayings not yet recognised, which are equally de- 
serving of a place among a nation’s “little words of 

Take for instance the sententious remarks 
of Mrs. Poyser in “ Adam Bede,” which have recently 
But Goethe's writings 
Let the follow- 
ing, imperfectly rendered from the German, serve as a 
or the English reader :-— 


ee a” 
Wisdom, 


delighted all lovers of laconics. 
are a storchouse of boundless riches. 


y 
I 

nmnla f 
Sdlupie l 


“With neither purse nor scrip thou lightly climb'st the 
hill; 
But the bag weigh'd down with riches is a lighter bur- 
den still.’ 


“ With case the wreath of victory may be found ; 
But not the hero worthy to be crown'd.” 





“How, When, and Where. No oracles reply : 
Restrain thyself to Since, and ask not for the Why.” 
“No man from me shall take my creed away: 
Hast thou a better? Think it so, I pray.” 


 'T would be eternally to grieve 
In Paradise alone to live.” 
Loews terse, but perhaps more profound, are the follow- 
“ Thyself in quict peace restrain, 
Een though the thunder roll abroad : 
fhe more thou feel’st thyself a man, 
Dh hearer comest thou ta God,” 
wledge many a man has store, 
And vet from wisdom he is far r 
| ‘ worie af 


but his own being he has never prove " 


}. 


moved > 


| | 


others are his onlv lore, 


eee 


\ lasting peace shall never be obtained 

: je meet pole, and be together chained. 

J re thank God, ve sons Of time, ior ever, 
‘hat He the poles eternally doth sever.” 


Few men have possessed so largely as Goethe the 
art of proverb-making; just because few men have 


thought so clearly as he, and therefore few have been 


able to condense their thoughts into so small a com- 
pass. 

It would be well ifall our cloudy philosophers would 
set themselves to express their thoughts in aphorisms. 
Whatever loss of dignity they might fancy they had 
sustained, it would be more than compensated by the 
influence which they would gain over that vast multi- 
tude who live “ line upon line, precept upon precept,” 
and who prize above all other literature, the “ Little 
Words of Wisdom.” EDWARD SPrENvER. 

Mannamead, Plymouth. 








ABOUT COAL, 


I am sitting by my sea-coal fire, and from the clear way 
in which it burns, and the peculiarly pleasant warmth 
it seems to give out, I have every reason to believe 
that the thermometer is below the freezing point, that 


the ground is hard as iron, and that before to-morrow’s 


sun rises, Jack Frost will not only have lavishly strewn 
the earth with pearls, but have sketched fairy land- 
scapes innumerable on my window-panes. Ah, well, 
it natters little to me: 


“ The storm without might rain and ristle, 
Tam did na mind the storm a whistle.” 


The respected partner of my joys and sorrows has 


retired to roost, far away in the nursery the maternal 
| pledges of our affection have done ditto. 


Unless an 
amorous member of that inestimable class of public 
servants—the metropolitan police—be at this inoment 
engaged in a furtive flirtation with the cook, I have 


no reason to believe that beside myself any of my 


_limited establishment is awake. 


My boots are off—I 


have an old coat on—I have done ny day's work- -] 


lock, but no fire-place. 


don't owe anybody any money (the reader need not 
believe this)—I poke the fire—I light a cigar—and 
think there is nothing like a good fire after all, 

I am thankful I am not in Paris now: I take down 
my French Pocket Dictionary, published by Orr in 
1850, and cannot find the French for fire-place ; I find 
fire-arms, fire-ball, fire-brand, fire-brush, fire-cross, fire- 
Ah, here it is (fire-side, foyer 
—substantive, masculine) ; but to make quite sure | 
turn to the French-English, and I turn up foyer there ; 
and here I find it means, “ heat, tiring-room, green- 


room.” and 80 ON. Well, am I not right ? there is no- 


thing like an English fire-place after all. The Germans 





are not much better off than the French; the German 
porcelain stove, for instance, standing in the middle of 
the room like a monument, and nearly filling it, is not 
for a second to be compared with a jolly English fire ; 
besides, it is very dangerous, and, when the flue gets 
stopped, is, I was going to w rite, as great a murderer 
as Dr. Smmethurst. Can I ever forget how when I lived 
in the Kirschen Strasse of a far-famed and delightful 
city, distant about seven hundred miles from where | 


write. how one morning Icame down-stairs to have my 


friihatick, an 


l how in the very middle of my meal I 


‘ 
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a rene + 


felt an uncomfortable sensation as a gigantic Dane was 
reading to me a memorial he was about to address to 


—o 


| But there is time to jump down, and “have a d 


the British government ? May I tell the reader how at | 
first I thought the document to which I have referred — 


might have something to do with it? Will he forgive 
me if I narrate how at length I gradually came to the 
conclusion that the cause was in the atmosphere, which 
seemed to be splitting my head, and swelling out my 
body to the point of bursting? can he imagine my de- 
plorable situation when I became insensible, and when 
I recovered consciousness found that I had been poi- 
soned by the fumes of charcoal, and that I should then 
and there have shuffled off this mortal coil had not my 
Danish friend, for a wonder, lifted up his eyes from his 
precious document, and, seeing me go off, thrown open 
the window, and in a polyglottic way called for help ? 
Truly then nay J say, that for comfort, and for safi ty, 
and for warmth, if you can have it pretty nearly all to 
yourself, and do one side thoroughly first before you 


_ personal regard. 


place of the four who have gallantly drawn us hither © 
rop of | 
summut short,” to catch a glimpse from the most glori. _ 
ous of fires, and to feel for the buxom landlady and he 
clean and rosy-cheeked Hebes very strong feelings of 
“ All ready,” cries the ostler, and 


away we rush from this fairy land, as it seems to 


out into the cold dark night ; the guard blows his hom, 
curtains are drawn on one side as we pass, that out of 
wari rooms curious eyes may look on us. The pike 
keeper bids us, for him, an unusually cheerful good. 
night, and by this time some of the old pilots returning 
to Southwold, or Lowestoft, or Yarmouth, after havin 

been with vessels up the Thames, cheered by the con. 
teuts of various libations, wake the dull ear of night 


with songs occasionally amatory, but chiefly of a 


roast the other, there is nothing like an English fire- | 


place in the world. 
Woe is me! the present generation—a generation 


most assuredly wise in its own cyes, can never know | 


what I and others verging on forty know—the real 
luxury of an English fire after travelling all night as 
an outside passenger on the top, say, for instance, of 
the Royal London and Yarmeuth mail. Pardon my 
emotion, but I must shut my eyes and endeayour to 


recall the past. It is six o'clock on a night cold as 


that in which I now write; I am at the ancient hostelry, | 


now gone to the dogs, known as the White Horse, Fet- 
ter Lant, on the top of the mail aforesaid. 
caped coachman has clambered up into his seat, I sit by 
his side perched somewhat like a mummy; outside and 
in we are full of passengers. The red-coated guard 
blows cheerily on the far-resounding horn. “ Let ‘em 
go,” says the coachman, and four faultless greys im- 
patient of restraint rush forth with their living load ; in 
a twinkling we stoop under the ancient gateway, and 
turn into Fetter Lane; now we cautiously descend 
Holborn Hill, skilfully we are steered through Cleap- 
side, past the "Mansion House, through Cornhill, along 
dark and sullen Leadenhall, Whitechapel, all glaring 
with gas and butcher's meat; our driver gives the 
horses their heads, and our pace becomes pleasant. 
We pass Bow Church, and the bridge at Stratford, and 


The many- | 


/an expression Robson might have envied. 


now we have left the cas-lights far behind, above us | 


is the grand dome of heaven studded with its 1nyriads 
of stars. Hedge and field far and near are covered 
with a mantle of virgin snow. The traffic on the road 
has trodden it into firmness, and on we speed till we 
reach Romford, not then as now known all over Lon- 
don for its ales. 
of an anecdote which I may here repeat :—Two friends 
went into a public-house and were regaled plentifully 
with them, but not finding them so strong as they 
wished were much disgusted, and rose to go: however, 
they had not gone far before the ale began to tell; one 
traveller soon found himself in a ditch on one side of 
the road, while his friend was prostrate in another. 
“Holloa!” said the one to the other, “ that ale wa'rmt 
so bad as I thought.” “No, no,” 
now apparently satisfied friend. 
Romford. 


I believe these ales are the occasion 


was the reply of his 
But here we at 
Fresh cattle are standing ready to take the 


are 


—- ee — ——— oe ca en ee _ 


nautical character; and if there is a chorus,—why, we 
can all join in that ; are we not jolly companions, every 
one? Does not this beat railway travelling? “I be 
lieve you, my boys.” I say the present race of men 
have no conception of this. Why, look at a London 
omnibus ; for nine months out of the twelve a cockney 
can't ride even from the Bank to Pimlico without get- 
ting inside. A friend of mine, one of the good old 
sort, rides into town winter or summer outside a dis- 
tance of about nine miles, “ Of course you weara re- 
spirator,” said a young cockney to him. My friend only 
laughed. When the Royal Yarmouth Mail ran its gay 
career there were no respirators then. What if the 
night were cold—what if snow laid heavily on the 
ground—what if railway rugs were not; did we not 
sit close together and keep each other warm—did we 
not smoke the most fragrant of weeds—did we not 
while the coach changed horses jump down, and rush- 
ing into the cosiest of bar parlours (forgive us, J. B. 
Gough) swallow brandy and water till our faces were 
as scarlet peonies, and we tingled down to the very 
soles of our fect with an unwonted heat? A coal fire 
then was a sight to cheer the cockles of one’s heart, to 
look forward to for one long stage, and to think of for 
another. But times change, and we with them. The 
other day I met one of our mail coachmen ingloriously 
driving a two-pair buss between the City and Norwood; 
he looked down at his horses and then up at us with 
Let me 
return to coal. Gentle reader, did you ever go down 
a coal pit?—I once did, and I think with Sheridan 
it is hardly worth while going down one, when you 
might just as well say you had been. I was a strangef 
then to coal pits and collieries, rather greener then 
than I am now, and had on a bran new suit of clothes 
and patent leather boots, and thus accoutred I was le 
down into the bowels of the earth, wandered along 
little ways in beds of coal. past little nooks where black 
men were at work, or resting on lumps of coal dining 
on bread and bacon, and drinking cold tea; and thea 
there were tramways, and horses drawing the coal to the 
mouth of the pit, and boys to drive the horses, and 
boys to hold lamps, and all around you was black coal, 
save where it shone with the reflection of your light, 
and beneath you trod in mud all made of coal dust and 
water of a character to ruin patent leather for ever. 

was not sorry, [ assure you, when I left the lower f& 
gions, and was hauled up to the light of day. (nce 
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upon a time an exciseman at Merthyr Tydvil was over- 
come by liquor (for excisemen are but men) and fell 
asleep. Excisemen are not generally a very popular 
class of her Majesty's subjects, and there are many who 
owe them a grudge. This was the case with our 
hero. Accordingly the enemy in the shape of half a 
dozen dusky colliers made their appearance, and de- 
posited their unconscious prize 


“ Full many a fathom deep,” 


as Mr. Campbell says, in a coal pit. Alas! the in- 
spiration of wine is but short-lived. From his glorious 
dreams of marble halls the exciseman awoke ; wonder- 
ingly he opened his eyes and looked around. Where 
was he? To what dark and dolorous shades had he 


cowards of us all answered the question ;—he had been 


Seen in a coal pit. 


There are doors by which the air 


is forced along the different passages ; there are engines 
by which the water is drained off; there is constant 


communication between the upper and the lower world, 


for his sins conveyed to that fearful locality which a_ 





} shock their feelings by naming in so well-bred and re- 
spectable an assembly ; there he was far away from the 
> light of the sun and the haunts of men. Everything 
- around him was dark and drear. At length a faint 
| : glimmer of light appeared in the distance. It came 
nearer and nearer, by its light he saw a form he thought 
resembled the human, but of that he was not quite sure. 
’ The exciseman felt with Hamlet : 
? “ Be thou a spirit of health or goblin damned, 
Bring with thee airs from heaven or blasts from hell, 
Be thy intents wicked or charitable, 
Thou comest in such a questionable shape 
That I will speak to thee.” 
Wig Accordingly he spoke, and very naturally asked the 
new-comer, “Whoare you?” “Why, I was when I 


ived on earth an exciseman, but now I am—” 

3 % 9 ° . 

dont say so,” exclaimed the interrogator, as sober as he 
life. But the joke had now been carried 


> Be 


ver was 1n his 


popular clergyman once told his hearers he would not | 
the subject at a recent meeting of the Society of Arts. 


all going on with a methodical exactness which can 
only be violated with loss of life. Let the engines cease, 
and possibly in a couple of hours the pit may be filled 
with water. Let a workman, as is too often the case, 
enter his stall with a candle instead of with a safety 
lamp, and an explosion may occur which may be attend- 
ed with the loss of many lives ; but the rule is care and 
regularity, each man doing his part in ageneral whole. 
The mortality in coal mining is still unusually great. 
It is ascertained that of the total number of 220,000 
persons employed as colliers, 1000 are killed annually 


been conveyed ? That conscience which does make | —that is to say, the poor collier has 1000 more chances 


of being killed at his work than any one of the whole 
travelling public has of being killed or injured on 
English railways. Dr. Philip Holland read a paper on 


He stated that out of 8015 deaths by accident in eight 


_ years, 1984 (or about one-fourth) were caused by explo- 


sions. Remarkable it is, that in the northern counties 
of Durham and Northumberland (in which one-fourth of 
the coal is raised and one-fifth of the collier population 
employed),the average deaths per annum from explosions 
do not exceed 21 out of 248; and, as the average of such 
deaths for the whole country, including the Yorkshire, 
Lancashire, and Staffordshire districts, is 105,80 148 lives 


yearly are lost because the precautions against explosion 


' in all the other districts. 


- ¥ mu! 


49 occur there. 


‘ar enough, and the exciseman gladly returned to the | 


light of day, and the society of his fellow-man, 

A coal pit, or rather a coal country, such as that 
round Merthyr Tydvil, or as you speed on by 
he Great Northern to Newcastle, does not give you a 
idea of Pandemonium. A coal pit is generally 
the side of some bleak hill where there are 
ns of life. A cloud of smoke from the engine. 


' 7 
OU See a 
swat } | 
iUuave iby 


whom there may be hundreds, with the exception of a 
ys, who stand at the mouth of the pit to unload 
‘he coal waggons as they come up, or to run them into 

im-road that connects them with the neighbouring 





“road, or canal, are all under-ground. If you descend, 
*“shted candle is put into your hand, and you must 


ape your way as best you can. If the vein of coal 
4 pretty good one you will be able to walk comfort- 
Without much trouble, but you must mind and not 
the coal waggons always passing along. 

d you will observe numerous passage 
which lead to the stalls in which the men 
rd work it is,] can assure you: a great 
idermined, and then cut out by wedges 

1: ] believe 1 wor 
" In t litt] 





or engines, hangs heavily all round. The workmen, of 


proved to be effectual in the extreme north are neglected 
Equally remarkable it is that 
falls of roof have caused nearly 1000 more deaths in the 
eight years than explosions, although the latter chiefly 
excite public feeling. Here, again,the extreme north- 
ern district affords a gratifying contrast with the others, 
as, out of an average of 371 such accidents yearly, only 
It is suggested that the comparativ: 
immunity of the north from this cause of accident i 

attributable to the fact, that one man in six belong 

to the safety staff, who are charged with the super- 
intendence of ventilation, road, and prop making, &c. 
In other parts no such person is employed, and the men 
in their anxiety to get coal neglect these salutary ineans 
The next greatest number of fatal accidents 
Hi re, 
again, the cautious north exhibits its superiority, its 
proportion of fatalities from this source not being more 
than a fifth part of the proportion throughout the country, 


of safety. 
urs in the shafts, 1734 in the eight years. 


Oct 


Other fatalities there are, principally the r ault of bad 
discipline, the employment of too large a proportion 
of boys under fifteen years, the use of machinery where 
hand-pulling would be preferable, the narrowness 0! 
the galleries, and such like. Dr. Holland notices that th: 


system of government in pection has, in the 


coal districts. led to the discontinuance of the services of 
rs, or mine « ngineers, to direct tl opera 
vhich it never was intended to do. Eithertl 
ers must. as a rule, be reinstated, or th 
system of inspecti must be e 
(mong the 1 Pires ! | lent 
il oO} } re ! ? 
7, | | i? 
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cussion which followed, it was urged that the workers 
should no more be exempted from the penal conse- 
quences of neglect than the employers. 

Fancy—lI can do it easily, over my sea-coal fire— 
fancy the coal dug out of the pit, put into a waggon, 
that waggon put on a railway—travelling, it may be, 
some distance, and depositing its precious burden in a 
collier’s hold ; imagine this collier put to sea, and safely 
arrived in the Thames. As Mr. Cobden said, “ What 
next, and next ?” here a new agency comes into play, the 
coal cannot come right to my fire. We leave the 
collier at Gravesend and land, let us say, at Billingsgate 
—never mind the fish, nor the porters, nor the fair 
dealers in marine products. Come right away into 
Thames Street—cross it if you can, for this street, of 
all London streets, bears away the palm for being 
blocked up at all times and seasons, and this morning 
there has been a block lasting a couple of hours; but 
the people here are used to it, and do not think it worth 
while to have recourse to hard words, nor to repeat 
sounds very much like oaths, nor to grow red in the 
face and threaten each other, as is the case with the 
angry Jebus of Cheapside and Holborn Hill. We 
enter a handsome building by a semi-circular portico, 
with Roman Doric columns, and a tower 106 feet 
high. A beadle in magnificent livery, and of an 
unusually civil character—for beadledom is generally 
a terror to our species—meets us. We wish to see 
our friend; right into the middle of a busy group of 
coal-dealers and factors the beadle rushes, and repeats 
the name of our friend ; up one story, and then another, 
and then another, the sound ascends; our friend hears 
it, and rapidly descending gives us a welcome as 
warm as his own fire-side., 
discovery :—first we descend and examine a Roman 
well, in excellent preservation, discovered in excavat- 
ing the foundation of the new building. 
looks thick and muddy, but they tell you it is clear; 


but the fact that it ebbs and flows seems to connect it | 
with the Thames; and Thames water, when taken | 


opposite Billingsgate, is not generally considered clear ; 
We again ascend to the ground-floor, which is a 
rotunda sixty feet in diameter, covered by a glazed 
dome seventy-four feet from the floor. This circular 


hall has three tiers of projecting galleries running | 
round it; the floor is composed of 4000 pieces of inlaid | 
wood, in the form of a mariner’s compass ; in the centre | 


is the city shield, anchor, &c., the dagger blade in the 
arms being a piece of mulberry tree, planted by Peter 
the Great when he worked as a shipwright in Deptford 
Dockyard. The place is worth coming to see—country 
cousins ought to look at it ; the entrance vestibule, Mr. 
Timbs in his “Curiosities of London” informs ua, 


is ri¢hly embellished with vases of fruit, arabesque | 


foliage, terminal figures, &c. In the rotunda between 
the Raphaelesque scroll-supports are panels painted with 
impersonations of the coal-bearing rivers of England— 
the Thames, Mersey, Severn, Trent, Humber, Aire, 
Tyne, &c.; and above them within flower borders 
are figures of Wisdom, Fortitude, Vigilance, Temper- 
ance, Perseverance, Watchfulness, Justice, and Faith. 
The arabesques in the first story are views of coal 
mines—Wallsend, Percy, Pit Main, Regent's Pit, &c. 
The second and third storey panels are painted with 


eo - —— — —_— 


ee 


— ~e 


We begin our voyage of | 


The water | 


rt 


| miners at work ; and the twenty-four ovals at the 


springing of the dome have upon a turquoise blue 
| ground figures of fossil plants found in coal formations, 
|The minor ornamentation is flowers, shells, 
_ lizards, and other reptiles, miners’ tools, and nautica] 
subjects ;—there you can see all the process of coal 
_ mining, without troubling yourself to go down a mine, © 
and in a small museum, too small for such a grand 
building and such a wealthy trade, curious specimens — 
of fossil products and coal will make the observer stil] | 
more learned ; but let us look at the living mass be. i 
neath. Some of the men below are famous city names, | 
There sometimes you may see Sir James Duke, who 
came to London a clerk, poor and under-paid, on 
board a man-of-war, and who on this Coal Exchange | 
_has made a colossal fortune, and who was made a _ 
baronet, he being at the time Lord Mayor, when the 
New Exchange was opened by Prince Albert, on the 
| 29th Oct., 1849, accompanied by the Prince of Wales 
| and the Princess Royal. Here oftener you may ses 





Hugh Taylor, M. P., who began life as a cabin-boy, 
then became a captain, then was developed into a coal- 
_owner, and who is said to be a perfect Midas, and 
possesses an art very much thought of by city people, 
of turning everything he touches into gold. Ona 
door just below where we stand is inscribed the name 
of Lord Ward, for even noblemen don't mind sullying 
their fingers with vulgar trade, if anything is to be 
|made by it. And there is the name of a Welsh coal- 
owner, who some fifty years back was a clerk ina — 
certain timber merchant's, at a guinea a week, and who 
now, I believe, can raise and ship a couple of thousand 
tons of coal a day. Depend upon it there is some 
money made by these black diamonds, and the 
| corporation of London know it, for they have man- 
| aged to get a tax levied of one penny on every ton of 
coals whether brought by sea or rail within thirty 
| miles of where we stand. What they do with the 
enormous sum thus collected, it is impossible to say; 
it is true they built this handsome Exchange at 4 
cost altogether of £91,167 11s. 8d., but that is a small 
_ part of their receipts. When the tax was first levied 
it did not-much matter; about the year 1550 one o@ | 
two ships sufficed for the coal trade of London. On 
Friday, December 2nd, 1859, the number of ships 
with cargoes for sale on that day was not less than 340 
—and on an average each ship employed in the coal 
trade carries 300 tonsof coal. In the month of October 
alone there were brought into the London markets 
283,849 tons by sea, and by rail 95,195 tons and three 
quarters. Of course at this time of the year the trade 
is very brisk. The retail dealers in the metropolis 
will tell you that a few cold days make an enormots 
difference in the sale of coals, and the large dealers af 
driven to their wits’ end as to how they can find enough 
waggons and horses to enable them to supply the# 
customers. In the large coal-yards in the winter tim 
the men are at work from five in the morning till lat 
very late at night. I am thankful for their industry,! 
hope they are well paid. 

But I have not yet said how the business at i 
Coal Exchange is carried on. There are two classes 
men connected with the place—the factors, who hav 
a handsomely furnished room up above, and who ele | 
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each other by ballot,—and the merchants, who have a 
room below, to which they pay so much a year, and to 
the use of which they also are elected by ballot. Qn 
the topmost story of all are the offices of the gentlemen 
who collect the city dues, and render themselves useful 
in similar ways. When the colliers arrive at Graves- 
end. a messenger is sent up with their names and the 
number of coals on board, and so on. Each ship is 
consigned to a London factor, and in the official room 
is a large case full of pigeon-holes, in which the papers 
for each factor are deposited ; these papers are collected 
by the factors’ clerks, and with these the factor goes 
into the market to sell ; for if he does not sell—unless 
the charter party permit him to wait for a second 
market day—he has to pay a demurrage of 1}d. a ton, 
a demurrage, however, often submitted to rather than 
the coals should be sold at a loss of ashilling perton. A 
bell rings at twelve, and all at once you see by the 
sudden apparition of merchants and factors from the 
surrounding offices that business has commenced ; how- 
ever, little is done till towards the close at two, the 
factors till then holding out for high prices, and the 
merchants holding back. I may add that there is 
very little speculation in this trade, all is fair and 
above-board. In the rooms of the factors as well as 
of the merchants is a daily list of what vessels have 
arrived at Gravesend, with what amount of cargo, and 
what vessels are on their way, and how many are 
p to the north in ballast ; thus the buyer knows 
1 about the state of the trade as the seller—and 
as he thinks the factor must sell before the market is 
ver, he waits till the very last before he concludes 
his bargain. At the end of the market, when there is a 
heavy sale, people get a little excited. They are also 
rather more numerous and noisy than when you first 
entered, and, besides the regular dealers, a good many 
others are present : sailors out of curiosity, captains who 
want to know who are the purchasers of their coals, 
and where they are to deliver them to, general dealers, 
who do not belong either tothe Factors’ S «ciety or that 
of the Coal Merchants’; and here and there a lady may | 
be seen gazing with curious eyes on the groups below. 
When the sales are effected, the broker pays the city 
dues—for bulk must not be broken till then under a 
penalty of five hundred pounds—and a gentleman | 
attests the purchases, and publishes them in a list, sent | 
‘iat evening to all subscribers as the real authenticated | 
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ate of the markets for that day. 


: 
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I may as well say 
market-days are Monday, Wednesday, and 


Frid 3 By way of compendium, I add, that the | 
Price of coals, as riven in the daily newspapers, is the 
price up to the time when the coals are whipped from 
the ship to the merchants’ barges. It includ: s, lst, the 


coals at the pit’s mouth ; 2nd, the expense | 
‘sit Irom the pit to the ship; 3rd, the freight of 


©8hip to Lond 


. : ndon; 4th, the dues; and 5th, the whip 
ip : the public then has to pay, 6th, the merchant | 
ee it to his wharf and keeping it there, and his | 
s 46d, 7th, the retailer for fetching it from th: 
ehants,and bringing it to their doors. Of course 
| Save something by going at once to the | 
*s Th ] cannot do this, and have to 
My xtra pri n this, as on almost ything 
ey , . 


and many-language-speaking crowd ? 


/ and daily toil. 
| mission. 


| murderous art of war, teach all the world the advan- 


And now once more I am by my real coal fire, burn- 
ing up cheerily in this bleak winter night. Let me light 
up another cigar, and indulge in a reverie. Iam ina 
Welsh port on the Bristol Channel. Yesterday it was a 
small borough with an ancient castle, and an appearance 
of dirt, and poverty, and age. To-day its moors have 
become docks, or covered with iron roads, its few 
streets, but lately deserted, now stretch far away 
and are teeming with busy life. Where the heron 
flew with heavy wivgs,— where the sportaman 
wandered in search of fowl,—where idle boys played, 
thousands of habitations and warehouses have been 
planted. There the snort of the iron horse is heard 
morning, noon, and night. There the ships of almost 
every country under heaven float. There you meet 
German, and French, and Dane, and American, and 
Italian, and Greek. What collects that many-coloured || 
Where has || 
come the money to build those big warehouses, to || 
excavate those capacious docks, to plant those iron |, 
rails, to make on this ancient desert a Babel busier 
aud more populous than Tyre or Sidon of old? The 
answer is soon given. Up those bleak hills a few miles 
away are the coal-works, a little further still are more, || 
a little further still are more, beyond them are the iron- 
works, and thus we go on, coal and iron everywhere, 
all fast being changed by magic industry into gold, 
Nature has destined England to be the workshop of the 
world. She sent here the Saxon race, she filled the 
bowels of the land with ores more valuable than those 
of Potosi. To France and Spain she gave wine ; to the 
countries lying on the Baltic, timber and grain; to 
Russia, hemp and tallow ; to Lombardy, its rich silk ; to 
Calabria, its oil : to Ceylon, its spices ‘to Persia, its pearls ; 
to America, its cotton : to China, its tea ; to California, its 
glittering gold ; but she has given us the iron and the], 
coal—without which all her other gifts were vain— 
and with which all the others can be bought. To the 
rank we take amidst the nations of the earth, from the 
first we were destined. Ours is not the blue sky of |! 
Italy, nor the warm breath of the sunny south, but it is 
an atmosphere that fits man for persevering industry 
Let us then brace ourselves up for our 
Let us proclaim the dignity of labour—its 
beneficent effects—its more than magical results. Let 
us honour the workman, whether he stand at the loom 
or plough the field—or sail 








* Beyond the sunset 
Or the baths of all the western stars,” 


or labour in the dark and dangerous recesses of the 
Thus shall we build up a barricade against the 





mine, 





tages ol peace, and make manifest to the nations how to 


live. 


A VISIT TO PORTLAND GAOL, 


WeyMovuTu is a pleasaut bathing-place, sacred to the 
lt has many attractions ; 
Katablishment, 


memory of ty orge the ‘I hird. 
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one of these is the Portland Convict 


r | which, by the kindness of Captain Clay, we were permit 


ted to inspect the other day 
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To reach Portland, which is almost an island, the 
better way is to take a passage in one of the numerous 
steainers which ply between Weymouth and Portland. 
In half an hour you will find yourself at the bottom of 
the chalk hill on which the prison is built. If you are 
sound in limb, and not deficient in wind, in another half 
hour you will find yourself at the principal entrance of 
the gaol. But to get at the prison is no easy work. 
The captain of the steamer will tell you you must take 








a trap the moment you get on shore, but Jehu will ask | 
you so long a price as to put all idea of riding quite out | 


ofthe question. The people on the island will give you 
but little information, and that of a rather contradictory 
character. Undoubtedly the better plan is to trust to 
your own sense and legs. On our way we met an 
officer of the Royal Navy—a captain, we imagine. Be- 
fore us, at a little distance, was what we took to be the 
prison, but we were not sure of the fact, and accordingly 
asked the gallant officer. We trust he was not a type 
of the service. He did not know what that building 


was before him: he did not know whether there was a | 


prison there ; and then he finished by asking us if we 
were one of the officials. If the French do come, let 
us hope her Majesty’s fleets will have more acute 
officers than our gallant acquaintance! We arrived at the 
principal entrance, notwithstanding the non-success of 
our queries with the brave marine, at a quarter to one. 
Before we enter, let us look around. Whata place for 
a man to get braced up in! What a jolly thing it 
would be for many a London Alderman could he come 
here for a few months. Just below is the prison, clean 
and snug and warm. At our fect is the stupendous 
Breakwater, within which lie, as we trust they may 
ever lie, idle and secure, some of the ships comprising 
the Channel Fleet. Here, stealing into the bay like a 
bird with white wings, is a convict ship, coming to 
bear away to the Bermudas some of the convicts now 
shut up within those stone walls, If you look well at 
her through the glass you can see her live freight 
on board, for she only calls here for some fifty or sixty, 
—who, however, have no wish to leave Portland for 
harder work and a less healthy climate. Beyond is 
Weymouth, with its comfortable hotels—its agreeable 
promenade—and with, in summer-time, its pleasant 
bathing. Right across is St. Albyn’s Head, and on the 
other side the Dorset coast; and straight across some 
eighty miles of the salt sea is Cherbourg, with a break- 


water far more formidable than that above which we 
stand. 


» | 


It is a clear bright sky above us, and in ft 


light of the sun the scene is beautiful almost as one of 


fairy land. 
We ring the 
ir letter of introduction—are ushered into a wooden 


bell——hand in, through a window, 
cage in which the janitor site—enter our name in a 
book, and sit down. The officers, consisting of about 
160 men, exclusive of a small guard of soldiers, ar 
coming in from dinner. 
resemble our Coast 


In appearance they somewhat 
tall fine men, with very 


pruar 1, are 
red faces, and big black bushy whiskers. The prin- 
, , | , 


cipal warden came to receive us; he has been here ev 


since the pla e has be h Opens land we uld not have 


had a bette: guide, or one more 


competent to explain 
. : 
, ‘ ; 


to us the nature of the important works carried on. And 
. 
now we have passed into the verv prison iteelf. at ] 


stand surrounded by men who have committed almost 
every species of crime. There are some fifteen hundred 
of them here from ali parts of England; stupid pea- 
sants from Suffolk and Norfolk, and clever rascals (thege 
latter are very troublesome) from London, and Bir. 


mingham, and Liverpool, and other busy centres of — 


industry, and intelligence, and life. Says our inform. 
ant, We have a good many captains in the army here, 
and several merchants ; nor are we surprised at the in- 
formation. 

When we entered, the men had just dined, and were 


SST RE 





collected in the yard previous to being examined and | 


walked off in gangs, under the charge of their re 


spective officers, to work. The gangs consisted of 
various numbers, of from fifteen to thirty ; each officer 
felt each man, to see that nothing was hidden, and ex- 


amined his number to see that it was all right, and as cach _ 


gang marches through the gate, the officer calls out the 
number of the gang and the number of inen it containste 
the chief officer, who enters it in his book. As soon as 
this operation was over, the gangs marched out, someto 
quarry stones for the Breakwater below ; and others, by 
far the larger number, to construct the enormous barni- 
cades and fortifications which the Government has or 
dered as a defence for that part of the world. The pri- 
soners who cannot stand this hard work are employed 
in mending clothes, in making shoes, in baking and 


brewing, in the school-room, and other offices necessary | 


in such an enormous establishment. In this latter em 
ployment no less a personage than Sir John Dean Paul 
had been occupied till very recently. The scene wass 
busy one ; all around us were convicts—here quarrying, 
there employed in the manufacture of tools, or in cat 
penters’ or masons’ work—all working well, and many 


of them cheerful in spite of the presence of an official, | 


and little apparently heeding the sentry standing near 
with loaded gun ready to shoot, if need be, a runaway. 


We have heard gentlemen say that at Bermuda and @ | 


Gibraltar the convicts will not work. All we can sayig 
that at Portland they do, and so effectually, as to cost the 
country but little more than four or five pounds a yeas. 
Our out-door inspection over, we then went over the 
sleeping apartments, and the chapel, and the kitchen, 
and laundry, and bakery. The impression left on B 
The food is of the plainest but 
The allowance for break 
Dinner, | 


was very favourable. 
most satisfactory character. 
fast is 12 oz. of bread, 1 pint of tea or cocoa. 
pint of soup, 54 oz. of meat, 1 lb. of potatoes, 6 oz o 

9 oz. of bread, 1 pint @ 
crucl or tea. Th building, 
capable of containing fifteen hundred people, and 
riinents were light, and airy, aud well ver 


bread or pudding. Supper, 


| — 7 7 } 
chapel is a handsome 


sieeping apa 
ilated. Each cell opens into a corridor, there being 4 
series of th 
can contain from a hundred to five hundred men; ® 


: or four storeys ; each sleeping apartme® 


each cel) there is a hammock, and all that is re juisite 
] is nal ( leanliness, beside 8 a book or two, which the 
convict is allowed to bave from the library. Of coum 
the manner of life is somewhat monotonous. Belor 


oming to Portland the } risoners have passed thev 


allotted time (renerallv about nine months) in wee 4 
termed separate confinement at Pentonville, Millbank 
Pres Bedford, Wakefield, or some other prison aday* 
ed for the first stage of penal discipline. Upon © 
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reception they are made to undergo medical inspec- 
tion, a chenge of clothes, and are required to bathe ; 
they are then informed of the rules and regulations of 
the prison, and moved to school for examination in edu- 
cational attainments, with a view to their correct clas- 
sification. Afterwards they receive an appropriate ad- 
dress from the chaplain, and are allowed to write their 
first letter from Portland to their relations. They are 
then put to work, and are made to feel that their future 
career depends iu some measure on themselves. Thus 
there are four classes, and the convict in the best class 
may earn as much as two shillings a-week, which is put 
to his credit and paid him when he becomes free, partly 
by a post-office order, payable to him when he reaches 
his destination, and partly afterwards. The dress con- 
sists of fustian, over which a blue smock frock with 
white stripes is thrown. Convicts who are dangerous, 
and have maltreated their keepers, instead of a frock 
have a coat of a somewhat loud and striking character. 
Then again, a yellow dress denotes that the cenvict has 
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attempted to escape ; and further, a blue cloth dress de- | 


notes that the wearer, engaged as a pointsman, has but 
little more time to stay, and has a little more freedom 
intrusted to him. In the working-days in suinmer the 
prison-bell rouses all hands at a quarter-past 

ing an hour for washing, dressing, and breakfast. 
comes morning service in the chapel. 
marched offto labour, where they reinain till eleven, when 


five, allow- 
f Then 


They are then | 


| offenders. 
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and here they are well cared for and taught. Surely 
here, if anywhere, the convict may repent his crimes, 
and be fitted to return to society a wiser and better 
man! We cannot exactly say what are the effects of all 
this ; but surely the convicts must be better for this 
separation from their usual hauntsand associates. Port- 
land Prison is admirably adapted for carrying out a great 
experiment in the treatment and improvement of the 
criminal classes. It has now been in existence twelve 
years, and the experiment hitherto has succeeded... At 
any rate, ifit is a blunder, it is not a costly one, like some 
establishments nearer town. 

It is now nearly ten years since transportation to 
the colonies ceased to be a punishment for criminal 
offences. The Tasmanian and Australian authorities 
refused to receive them ; and the government establish- 
ment at Norfolk Island was abandoned, the home 
government resolving to make an effort to dispose of the 
convict population in some othermanner. The convict 
establishment on the Island of Portland was the first 
scheme proposed for the employment and reformation of 
The principal object was to secure a place 


of confinement for long-term convicts ; the next, to 


they return to dinner. At half-past twelve they are | 
again paraded, and dismissed to labour till six. Suppers | 
are distributed to each cell at half-past six, and at seven | 


evening service is held ig the chapel. 
then return to their cells. 
recalled fi 
five, and supper is served at six ; the prisoners then re- 
hei At eight all lights must be put out, 
aud silence reigns in every hall, the slippered night- 


r? 


guards alone gliding through the long and dimly-light- 


The prisoners 


— 1? 
i COLLIS, 


a ort . 
Cu Palieries l1Ke so many spectres. 
+ 
| 
il. 


In winter-time they are | 
mm labour at half-past four, prayers are read at | 


} 
It may be that sor- | 


row 1s wakeful, but it is not so at Portland. If the men | 
Have troubled consciences and uneasy hours, it is when 


vey are at work, and not during the period allotted to 
repose. ‘They are | 


> 7 


put out, and til] 


. 


asle¢ p as 8000 @8 ever 


the lights are | 
the bell summons them to labour they | 


mecp the sleep ofthe just. Nor can we wonder at it. 
Here 1s no eles Pp so sweet and pre cious as that earned ' 
y @ tong day’s work in the open air. | 
Attendan at chapel and walking exercise in | 
nh air are the two great features of the Sun- 
oployment; and, as a further change, we 
tion, each prisoner is allowed half a day's 
ng per week. While at work, of course they 
it is imp ssible to prev nt that—and 
their companions and have their friendships 
j and even, as in the case of Sir John 
mnaintain—or endeavour to do so—the social 
fr re accorded then when su 
Cs ta ‘ li ia | BS i I | le she fitti 
- itmany a wo! lace than Portlar 
t werk hard, for th ntractor depends 
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systematically apply the labour of such convicts to 
e national works of importance,” the prosecution of which 
at once was profitable, and afforded the means of train- 
ing the convicts to habits ofindustry. The Penal Servi- 
tude Act was passed in 1853, and under it the much-con- 
demned ticket of leave caine into operation, It substi- 
tuted sentences of penal servitude for all crimes formerly 
visited by sentences of trans] ortation to a less period 
than 14 years. As few of such , comparatively, 
reached over that period, the Act practically reduced the 
transportation sentences to a mere tithe of what they 
were before—the average during the years from 1854 to 
1857 not being more than 235 out of 3200. In 1857 
the transportation sentences only amounted to 110, while 
the penal servitude sentences were 2474. In that year 
an Act was passed with a small proportionate remission 
of sentence as a reward for good conduct. The advan- 
ages of the system thus established, were considered to 
be—Ist, Its deterring effects. 
couragement to the convict. 

of dealing with refractory convicts ; and4th, As afford. 
ing means of employment to offenders on their dis- 


Sentences 


2nd, Its affording en- 
Srd, As giving the means 


charge. 

Portland Prison, as the chief punitive establishinent 
under this new system, is, of course, most deserving 
In 1857, the total expenditure on this prison 
The total value of thie labour performed 
in the same year was £41,855, which, divided by 1488 


now QC, 


was £458,782. 


the average number of prisoners), gave £28 2s. 7d. as 
We doubt if the labour in our county 
Large 


the rate per man, 
prisons has ever reached the half of this value. 
numbers of the Portland prisoners have obtained « mploy- 
ment at harbour and other similar works since their 
discharge, and generally their conduct has been tatis- 
factory. 


’ 
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The Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society regu- 
assiste the well-behaved convicts in finding em- 


: 


ment on their release from coufinement, and that 
iety # operations have been remarkably successful, 


} ; from five to six hun- 
while in Milbank 
about 1100, 


entouville prison has ordinarily 
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kept for boy convicts, of whom the average daily number, 
in 1857, was 431 ; and Brixton, for females, of whom 784 
in all were received in that year. The Fulham Refuge 
is another female institution, in which convicts are re- 
ceived previous to being discharged on license, and in 
which they are taught a knowledge of household work, 
such as cooking, washing, &c., calculated to improve 
their chances of getting employment. Portsmouth, 
Chatham, Lewes, and Dartmoor are also used as convict 
establishments ; the latter, however, is being gradually 
given up, as utterly unfitted for such a purpose, its tem- 
perature in winter somewhat approaching tothat of Nova 
Zembla. It is difficult to say what are the numbers re- 
quiring to be disposed of in these convict prisons in the 
average of years, but they probably range about 7000 
males and 1200 females. If the decrease of crime in 
1858 continue in subsequent years, our home prisons will 
amply suffice for the reception of our convict popu- 
lation. 

Portland is insular only at certain times of the tide, 
and extending into the English Channel four and a half 
miles in length, north to south, by two miles in breadth ; 
connected with the main land by the Chesil Bank, a nar- 
row ridge of shingle, ten and a half miles in length, and 
terminating on the south by Portland Bill, a rocky pro- 
montory, with two light-houses, 198 feet_above the sea. 
It forms the west side of Weymouth harbour, and has 
stone quarries, and several ancient remains. Off its 
south extremity is Portland Race, a dangerous part of the 
channel, in which the tides set east, with great velocity. 
The works in contemplation are of a most formidable 
character, and will, doubtless, make the Island and har- 
bour of Portland the most secure of any we possess, not 
excepting Gibraltar or Malta. The famous Breakwater 
is making rapid progress, and has already advanced 
about 2400 yards from the N.E. extremity of the island, 
and shelters a secure anchorage of upwards of 1200 acres 
for her Majesty’ 8 fleet and the numerous shipping which 
take refuge in the bay. The number of men employed 
in the construction of these great works is over 700, in 
addition to 1000 convicts, and is augmenting daily. 


CONCERNING CABS. 


Oxe of the most blessed institutions of London is the 
cab, I prefer it much to the "bus—to pedestrian exer- 
cise—and if I had, which I have not, a carriage of my 
own, I dare say I should prefer it even tothat. If the 
falls down, it is not yours that breaks its knees ; if 
the shafts suddenly snap asunder, they are not yours 
that are damaged. And you need not be imposed on, 
flat enough to ask cabby his fare, and 
then it serves you right. The number of cabs now 
licensed in London is 4500 ; each common cab and the 
two horses with the appointments requisite to work it 
are estimated to cost not more than £60, so that the 
capital engaged is, in round upwards of 


horse 


unless you are 


numbers, 


four hours per diem to pay for their keep. 


_a dozen cabs are seen constantly unemployed, the ad | 


i 


ing hour after hour, and in the numbers crawling abox 
the streets looking out for fares. The cost of the keep 
of each horse is estimated at 16s. 4d. per week—the de. 
preciation of horse stock is put down at 2s. 6d. per week 
each, and of the vehicle at 8s. per week. The marke 
value of the labour of such a man as the driver ofa cab 
may be set down in London at 4s. perdiem. The stable 
rent is, at least, 10s. per week, per cab and horses, so that 
the capital invested for man, horse, and vehicle, may be 
set down at more than one shilling per hour lost during 
every hour of the twelve that cabs are kept unemployed, 





On every cab-stand, where in foul weather as well as fair 
ministrative economist may see capital evaporating ip | 
worse than waste at a rate of 12s. per hour, £7 4s. per diem, | 
or at a rate of between two and three thousand pounds | 
per annum, to be charged on some one, i. e. the publie, 
If all were employed, as the usual rate of driving is six 
miles per hour, they must be each employed at least 
If, how- 
ever, the cabs were constantly employed daily at least 
three horses must be employed, which would augment | 
the charge by that of an additional horse at the rate of ' 
4d. per hour. A large proportion of the cabs are em- | 
ployed during the whole 24 hours ; but there are then | 
two men, a night man and a day man, and three horses, | 
It is probably greatly below the fact to state that at 





least one-third of the cabs are, the week through, unem- | 


ployed—that is to say, one-third of the capital invested 
is wasted, a service for two capitals being competed for 
by three, to the inevitable destruction of one. As in | 
other cases of competition within the field, efforts are | 
made by violent manifestations of discontent at the legal | 
fare, by mendacity, and by various modes of extortion, | 
to charge upon the pub lic the expense of the wasted 
capital. Sometimes it is in the forin ofa pite ous appeal | 
that the driveror the competitor has been out all day and | 
has not before had “ one single blessed fare.” And ye 
the legal charge for the frequently wretched serv ice of | 
the man, horse, and vehicle is, when taken by the hoa, | 
nearly double, and by the mile nearly treble—wher | 


_ only two horses per diem are used—its actual prime cost, | 


| which is, when driving at little more than six miles an | 
hour, 2d. or 3d. per mile, and when waiting 1s. 4d. pe | 
hour. But there is now a cry from the cab proprietom | 


that this charge of double the prime cost does not pay, 
_as it probably does not under such a ruinous system, am | 


| cabs in the metropolis, instead of beihe 


of their n 


£270,000, provided by upwards of 1800 small owners. 


The waste of the capital committed by this competition 
within the field of supply is visible to the eye, at all 
times and all weathers, in full stands, or long files, wait- 


an appeal is proposed to parliament for an augmentation | 
of the fares, but such augmentations under this pri 
ciple of competition within the field would only agg™ 
vate the evil, for it would lead to an increased numbe | 
of competitors, and instead of there being a competiti@ 
of three to do the work of two, there would be a com 
petition of two or more to do the work of one—that is 
of capital to be paid for by some om 
Since the reduction of the fares in 1852, the number@ 
reduced, bat 


greater waste 


been increased from 3297 to 4507 in 1857. 
The criminal returns afford melancholy indic ations 
ral condition to those conversant with pene 
statistics. Thus, in the police returns we find, und@ 
the head of “ Coach and cabmen "—but it is stated by 
the police to be chiefly of 
of offences. In the year 1854 it was 682; 


cabmen—a very heavy is 
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before that, 777. The recurring 


noted : 
Apprehensions for 

Offences against the orgts! 1853. 
Carriage Act 3... «woe ee «6869 .. 
Simple larcenies .. «++ ee 
Other larcenies sis, shee UAC ee 44 
Common assaults .. .. .. « 54 .. 
on the police .. 24 .. 
Crueltytoanimals .. .. .. .- 57 .. 
Disorderly characters .. .. .. 15 .. 
Drunk and disorderly characters GB's. 
Drunkenness Ek oe 
Furious driving aver sarees Smee 


In respect to this—service of cabs —the analysed 
charges and statistics show that by a properly-con- 
ducted competition by adequate capital for the whole 
field—for which, in my view, the chief police or local 
administrative authorities ought, 
public, to be made responsible—service equal to the | 
present might be obtained at 3d. or 4d. per mile ; 





the present legal fare of sixpence per mile, a 


convenient and not expensive. 


A pleasant way of getting along is that of getting in 


a Hansom, and bidding the driver drive on. 


persons in cabs to hospitals. 
smalipox in the 
source, 


for an hour, then send the vehicle into the streets ; 
4 merchant sits in it for a quarter of an hour, then a 
raveller from the railway gets his chance of catching 
and so on for the next week or two. 
takes, the victims have had no warning of 
thei im] ending danger, and wonder where the ‘y got it. 
They in their turn become new centres of disease, and 
or the next few weeks they infect the air they breathe, 


t 


the dise ase, 
Wi hen it 


tiv 


| , 
> 
4st be t} 


Within their 
' fecti h ceases, The 
ily, cheaply, 
—l. Make it penal to 

nvevyance of ar 
lisease, 2. Every 


is (iiscCare ~} 


niaw ] tal 
ld undertake 


which 


do away 
let or to hire : 
ly person 
institution for the 


crimes are thus de- 


1854. 


335 
36 
12 
42 
11 
27 
21 
62 
73 
18 


as servants of the 


A great 
improvement, undoubtedly, on the old Hackney coach, 
or on that first species of cab—consisting of a gig 
with a very dangerous hood—on one side of which sat 
the driver, while on the other was suspended yourself. 
Now as you dash merrily along, with a civil driver, a 
luxurious equipage, and not a bad sort of horse, little 
' do you think that you may be driving far further than 
you intended, to a dangerous illness and an early grave. 

A terrible danger threatens all who live in London, 
or who visit it, by means of a custom— which ought 
not to be tolerated for an instant—of carrying sick 
No doubt the increase of 
metropolis may be referred to this 
Put a case of smallpox into a comfortable cab 
first 


ises they inhabit, the clothing sent to the laun- 
ress, and everybody and everything comes 
influence, and it is impossible to say where 
following 


and effectually 


arrangements 


or at 
service 
approaching in condition to that of private carriages, 
might be insured out of the waste which now occurs. 
Machines have been invented, which are stated to be 


with 
wohlie 

- I ar 
affected with | 
re- 
to fete 


eee 
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THE BLIND GIRL'S VISION. 





THE sympathies that move the soul, 
And wake the heart to love, 

In living streams of beauty roll 
From heavenly founts above. 


Deep hid in light those rivers rise, 
Mysteriously flowing 

Through human hearts and human eyes, 
All beauteous life best owing. 


And oft beneath the meanest dress 
Life's fairest treasures grow, 

As oft through scenes of loneliness 
Those rivers deepest flow. 


Low in a violet-scented vale 
A humble cottage stood, 
Where every eve the nightingale 
The veiléd silence woo'd. 


And every day the woodbine threw 
Its loving arms more wide, 

To clasp the rose that nearer grew 
Its blushing face to hide. 


But sweeter than the nightingale, 
And fairer than the flowers, 

There dwelt a maiden in the vale, 
Fresh as the summer showers. 





Her face was like a seraph bright, 
And there her heavenly mind 

Sat like an angel in the night, 
For God had made her blind. 





The maid was blind, but in her breast 
Lived as serene a ray 

As that which dreams above the west, 
O’er the closed eye of day. 


All things to her were what they seem, 
Cradled in Sabbath rest : 

Her life was like an infant's dream, 
Lovely but unexpress'd, 





Pictures of beauty and delight 
Her secret fancy drew, 
In shadow'd depths of holier light | 
Than outward vision knew. 








All unperceived by mortal eyes 
Those woofed fancies wrought, 

Like hoards of sacred memories i} 
Treasured in deepest thought. | 


Oh who shall say what visions bright 
That maiden pure beheld, 
Her tranced spirit shrined in light, 


Like holy seers of eld 7? 


The senses that obscure the mind, 
By darkening passions fed, 
Pageants of glory undefined 
Into her vision led. 
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The flowers that woo the zephyr’s kiss, 


With fragrant lips replying, 
Were living messengers of bliss, 
In thronging glory flying. 


The birds whose lavish voices fling 
Rich music down the air, 

Were happy spirits welcoming. 
Her waking thoughts to prayer. 


And when sweet Philomel was nigh 


She felt the thrilling tone, 
As if the soul of harmony 
Was mated with her own. 


The murmurs of the distant sea 
Lying in solemn rest, 

Were voices from eternity, 
Communing with her breast. 


But deeper joys than Nature tells, 
In language manjfold, 


Chimed from the peaceful Sabbath bells, 


And o'er her spirit roll’d. 


Like angels’ voices in the air, 
They sounded soft and clear, 

Telling the sons of toil and care 
That rest and peace were near. 


And ever in her fancy ran, 
As to the church she went, 


That heaven beyond those bells began, 


In bowers of deep content. 


Within the church the maiden knelt 


In prayer with reverent awe, 
For all the words of peace she felt 
Which others heard and saw. 


Pure, living beams of holy light 
Around her spirit shone, 

Aa the dark bosom of the night 
Burns with a starry zone. 


And as o’er night's untroubled breast 


Peace broods with silent wing, 
A radiant joy o’er-shadowing blest 
The maiden worshipping : 


A radiant joy, that silent knew 
Devotion's sweet control, 

But, clothed in music, vocal grew 
Unto her ravish'd soul. 


Oh who shall paint the glorious throng 


That, clad in thoughts of light, 


Were borne on azure wings of song, 


Into her spirit’s sight ? 


Now. robed in peace, 


Came crowding on her view, 


Wing'd by a sweet melodious strain 


That out of distar ce grew. 


_ = , 
Now, bright with ioy and ecstasy, 
Exultaut myriads pour 
, . 7 
Wer silver waves of harmony, 


Kissing a golden shore. 


a youthful train 


In notes that drop from heaven above, 
Soft as an angel's tear, ‘ 

Clad in rich hues of purest love, 
Seraphic forms appear. 


In measured step, with arms entwined, 
Those beauteous spirits came, 

Like beams first blushing o’er the mind 
From love's celestial flame. 


The music ceased, but, like a thought 
Left by a loving glance, 

A joy of fadeless hue was wrought 
In that sweet poet’s trance. 


W. K, 


——— ee 
—— 
* 








AN INCIDENT IN THE REFORMATION 
IN PARIS. 
THE engraving we give on the other side is froma 
painting by Charles James Hook, A. R. A., and is, in the 


opinion of many, one of his best pictures, and was @& 


| 


_ grandfather on the maternal side was Dr. Adam 


_ the distinguished Biblical Commentator. No deuhal 


not worship the mass,—who woukd not pay what they) 


hibited at the Royal Academy Exhibition in 1886 


Every figure is eloquent, and tells of a time, brea ) 


long passed away, when the man true to the Bible ap 
its divine teachings, was in danger of his very lif 
Well may that wife try to draw away her husband 
and her little ones to aid her. 

such times, was safest at home. 
favourable one for Mr. Hook, for, if we mistake not, hil 







young days, he had heard of the true men who would 


deemed idolatrous reverence to the Virgin Mary,—wit 


held that man had usurped God’s place in religion ; ali 


the ideas thus excited had floated in his brain many aad 
many along day, and at length the time came whea 
the idea was realized, and the painting burst upon & 
world. It is well that for such subjects the artist mat} 
go back to the past, look up old histories, revive old | 
traditions,—that we live in happier times, when evey | 
man amongst us—be he high or low, rich or poom 


has ir edom to worship God. 
=— —--= —=ae 
THE STORY OF THE SYREN. 
A Lo? time ago anda long way off, down at the very 


sea, a marine sovereign held his cout 
swaying his mighty sceptre, not only over all the fish 
all the risantic creatures of the pre 
adamite cra, all the fair fields and forests covered by the 


bottom of the 


in the water. 


green waves, but over a population of mysterious bem 
whose very existence is denied by the science and pil 
phy { our age, just because neithe? science ner 
) . 
; i | an u sf ‘ 1c th 
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Such a scene was 
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might have done, and perhaps he meant it after all, for 
it is 
know 
about to relate to you. 


n something of this singular story which I am 
It was off the coasts of Den- 


not unreasonable to suppose that he might have | 


mark somewhere that the events happened, either up | 
Y ow 
the Baltic or the Cattegat, or somewhere else, and as | 


they happened a long time ago, it very likely was long 


before Claudius ascended the throne, and the late king | 


amused his evenings by walking on the castle plat- 


form. 


Well: down at the bottom of the sea there reigned | 


a certain king; his queen had brought him seven | 
daughters, beautiful as the seven stars, and he was | 
about the happiest of royal potentates. Everything by | 


. 


their delight ; their crystal palace was enriched with 


which they were surrounded was calculated to increase | 


gems of the first water, and sparkled with gold and sil- | 


ver; pearls of exquisite size and beauty incrusted all 


the furniture, which was of mother of pearl, and the | 
gardens well laid out with the most curious and beauti- | 
ful of marine plants, amidst the waving foliage of which | 


the fish sported, just as birds nestle in trees. Everything 
of course had a very sub-aqueous aspect, but it was no 
more like what people who profess to teach us physical 


geography would lead us to suppose, than Ptolemy’s | 


resembled that of Newton. Who has not 
heard of the phosphorescence of the ocean in al! zones of 


ust re 


mommy 
the earth? how, especially in the northern seas, it is 
highly | 
lowing : Humboldt could not explainthis. The fact is 
of course that the sea king gave a banquet, and that the 
palace and the city became one blaze of light; at- 
tendant dolphins sporting amongst the foaming waves 
0 them an unutterable appearance of magnifi- 

Such effects as these were always to be wit- 


gave t 
cence. 
nessed when one of the king’s daughters came of age, or 
whenever the king felt disposed, for some reason or other, 
or no reason at all, to gather his numerous vassals and 
delight thei with his royal bounty. 

The coming of age of one of the king's daughters 
was always an event of immense importance. All 
classes of the community—Leptocardia, Cyclostomata, 


Teleost} 


ia, Ganvidea, and Selachina—were in a state of 


perturbation to learn the news. But it always happened 
‘at the princess herself was more anxious about it than 


any one else, for it was the privilege of the princess on 
taining her majority to ascend for the first time to the 


SUriace of thre water and behold the upper world, 
{he +} + 


world ! how the princess longed to behold its 


«' re this . } 


| zh the day, and the pale moon came out 
zuts, and stars there were, like jewels, spangling the 


"*) , there flowers of all colours bloomed and exhaled 
* perfumes, not scentless flowers like those be- 
t , and there winged fish—birds they called 


‘pread their rich plumage in the light, and sang 
, not like the dumb fishes in the world 


“ Trities 
: ssh laSit 


uminous one night and not at all so on the fol- | 


dom. Sometimes they fell to quarrelling amongst 
themselves, and denounced some teacher who ventured 
to swim a little out of the regular track and to suggest 
something new ; they were always very hard on such a 
fellow, and shunned him as they would a torpedo or 
electrical eel. 

Now there was one thing which appeared to be 
tolerably certain ; it was generally received as true; 
namely, that the people in the upper world were short- 
lived; unlike the people of the world of waters, they 
died early, some in a few days, some in a few months, 
all in a comparatively few years, while they of the sea 
lived on for a thousand or fifteen hundred years. But 
then it was stated that the people in the upper world 
possessed immortal spirits, which ascended to a better 
world after death; and, as is well known, fairies, elfs, 
kelpies, brownies, mermaids, mermen, syrens, and the 
rest of the supernatural race, have no souls, and when 
they die, they die ! 

It is necessary that this should be distinctly under- 
stood as the accepted creed in the world of waters, 
otherwise the intense desire to rise to the surface of thé 
water, in the heart of the youngest princess, will not be 
sufficiently obvious. 

All the princesses were anxious to look at the upper 
world, but none so anxious as the youngest ; all list- 


| ened with interest to what each one had to tell when 
| she had caught her first glimpse of earth, but none list- 








see its wondrous sights, and to experience | 


yinent of delightful novelty ! There the sun | 


And be- 
ing the youngest, you gee, she had along time to wait 
before her turn came, and she occupied that leisure in 
acquiring information as to what they had seen and 
One thought the most beauti- 
ful thing she had seen was a globe of fire, which seemed 


ened with so much interest as the youngest. 


done on their first visit. 


to rise out of the sea, and lighted up everything with 
dazzling lustre: had seen something she 
thought exceedingly curious, a boat with a sail spread, 
and some creatures sitting in the boat who— monsters 
as they were—let down a green net and dragged a 
quantity of fish into their vessel: another had seen a 
lofty mountain, whose sides were clothed with gardens 
and vineyards, and from the summit of which smoke and 
flame burst forth: another had seen icebergs floating 
on the water, and had seen a goodly ship go down in a 
storm ; there was no doubt about this, for there were the 
timbers of the old ship at the bottom of the water. 

To float away to this strange relic of the upper 
world was the youngest princess's chief delight. <A 
sadness stole over her as she saw it stored with mer- 
chandise, the worth of which she knew not, and show- 
ing still the ghastly remains of what had been men, but 
the sight of what she knew not: it was strange to her, 


another 


very strange— 
Inestimable stones, unvalued jewels, 
All seatter'd at the bottom of the sea, 
Some lay in dead men’s sculls; and in those holes 
Where eyes did once inhabit, there were crept 
(As ‘t were in scorn of eyes) re tle ting gems, 
That woo'd the slimy bottom of the deep, 


5 os 
>, marine philosoph rs, who had | And mock’d the dead bones that Jay scatter’d by. 
pr red to see it, wrote about the upper ; 
l it very minutely ; unfortunatelythe | At last the birthday arrived, and the youngest princess 
but then no one below the water | attained her majority. With her own hands her mother 
pl “ s took their ovster- | decked her brow with a coronal of sea flowers, and her 


thiecir Wis- 


swaggered mightily about 





sttendant sisters arrat 1 het lden hair. and clothed 
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her in such costly. garments as they wore. 


jubilant air the king himself conducted her through the | 
mysterious region of the upper waters. He told her he | 


With a| 


' 
: 


| 


would leave her when they approached the surface, and _ 


so he did, and she leaping, as it were, from the waves, 
saw this world of ours for the first time. 

O beautiful, O glorious! the splendour of the ocean 
palaces was forgotten in the gorgeous scene whicli met 
her gaze. It was mid-day; a sky of intensest blue 
stretched over a sea but slightly rippled by the passing 
breeze, and which looked in the sunshine,as if with a 
prodigal hand gold and jewels had been scattered over 
it; and there were ships upon the water, small craft 
with painted sail; and there was a rocky coast, and 
purple mountains in the distance, and green forests that 
autumn time was changing into gold ; and yonder there 
was a little cluster of liuts, and nets were hanging up, 
and a bronzed-face man was showing a bright-eyed boy 
how to rig a toy-boat, and to cry yo, ho! And here 
along the sandy beach a man was riding with his wife 
before him on the same stout nag; and here was a 
garden sloping down to the edge of a calm still bay, 
and through the vista of tall trees there were traces of 
a grand mansion; and walking in the grounds there 
was a nan, handsome, well proportioned, richly dressed 
—and the princess saw him and forgot everything else. 

There was a singular fluttering at her heart; 
emotion she had never felt before. She could not with- 
draw her eyes from the man’s figure. 
—she had often heard of the race 


eyes the creatures of the mystic world, but she saw hit, 
and when he approached the steps which led down to 
the water, heard his voice. He was singing a light 
love song, and, she knew not why, the child of the waters 
caught the strain and sang in harmony with him. He 
heard the music ; stopped, looked round, hesitated ; but 
she, as one inspired, sang on, and he, as one under a spell, 
remained to listen. He descended the steps and leant 
towards her, and then it was she felt her power and the 


power of her race, her syren voice could lead him any- | 


where, even to destruction. 

When she ceased to sing the spell was broken, but 
asa man waking out of a dream he reiiscended the 
steps, and she watched him as he walked slowly to the 
mansion, . 

So the princess returned to her father’s house, and 
when they questioned her as to what she had seen, 
she could remember nothing but the 
she loved. She loved <img loved 
heart ; to be of his race, to share his 


face of the man 
him with all her 
fortune, to be the 

keeper of his heart, that was h: Ther 
are people who talk as though there was no reality in 
love at first sight: go to—they know nothing about it. 
How could the princess Syren win the heart of th 
man she loved? There was a subtle counsellor, a crea- 
ture of astonishing powers, but of evil repute ; it was 
generally admitted in the world of waters that this crea- 
ture could do anything, and to him the princess directed 


er strong desire. 


her appeal. Did he know her purpose ? Hedid. Would 
he assist her? He would. Could he assist her? H 
could, At what time would he assist ber? At once. 


What would be rm quisite ? Listen : 


ee 


_ produce a lethargy, a trance, and in that trance the 


an | 


Was this a man ? | 
-——this a man, and an | 
immortal man! To him she was invisible, for it is not | 
given to the children of clay to behold with unpurged | 
| more the old familiar accents. 


“If thou seekest another destiny from that which 
is thine, thou must resign all the privileges of thy 
sent condition. A thousand years of life are s 
thine here in the world of waters ; what may be thy fats 
above it is not mine to tell. But being of the race ¢ 


I a Ant OAR BRS LS OAT NO AS CERES 


man, thou wilt attain man’s immortality ; if thou dog — 


marry the man thou lovest, his fate shall be thine ; ifthe 
spurns thee, as it may be he will, thy present life jg 
forfeit and thy future state unknown. Wilt thou accept 
these terms ?” 

“ Any terms.” 

“It may be that thou wilt be called upon to suffer, 
man is not only of stronger bone and stouter sinew thag 


a woman, but of a coarser mould, and he may bruige | 


thine heart or break it!” 


She sighed deeply, but answered—“ I can endure 


anything from him!” 
* Anything ?” 
* Anything, 
his voice.” 
“ Enough : to-night ascend to the upper world ; ap- 
proach the spot where he dwells; draw thyself from the 
water on to the sands; take this potion ; its contents 


change from Syren to woman will occur : thou shalt fall 
asleep a child of the sea, and wake a mortal woman.” 
She took the phial from his hand and uttered words 
of gratitude ; she Mid not observe the hideous leer upoa 
the creature’s face. Innocence is unsuspicious. And 
now she began to feel a sense of sadness stealing over 
her, as she thought of leaving for ever her old home te 
look no more on the faces so dear to her, to hear no 
There was the king her 
father in whom she had so much trust and love; and 


the mother after whom her heart yearned as it had done 
| when she was a little child; and her sisters ; and the 


| old palace, and the pet fish! 


around which her affections were entwined, that it was 
hard to withdraw them. But there was a stronger love, 
a love such as she had never known before, steeping 
her senses as it were in a bath of fragrant herbs; she 


bade fare well in her heart to the SCENnCS of her youth, 
eyes when she sa¥ | 
and so at last the hour | 
of her departure arrived, and she rose to the surface of | 


checked the tears which rose to her 
the loved ones for the last time, 


the water. 


The crescent moon and the attendant stars silvered | 
The | 


avenue © 


the waters that rippled in the evening breeze. 
Syren princess saw again the marble steps, the 
of trees, and the quaint gabels of the old mansion ; ba 
there was no human creature to be seen; no 80 
heard, exce pt the lis elit pli wh of the waters as it broke 
on the marble ste; ps, and the distant tones of a female 
voice chanting the Ave Maria. 


if may but look into his face and hear | 


ali me, so many things | 


The Syren, implicitly following the instruction of th | 


creature, drew herself on to the shore, and drank 
contents of the phial. 
pain, a dull sense 
and she slept. 


A heavy drowsiness, a gnawitf 
of something terrible, came upon be 
It Was a he ‘av, dreamle ‘SS sleep, am 


when ale awoke it Was W ith the * scnse of Bote ¢ alamitf, 
some pressing sorrow, that for a few moments rendert 
I er ¢ } Vv} us to thi f mie she had underg Ic. Only 
VY ts, and then she saw it all. Mit was 
iMan—a Wo PCiowuIed 1h a era eful dress, that 
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girded at the waist by a jewelled zone. 


The remem- | 


brance of all that she had done now rushed upon her : | 


she was a mortal, having a mortal’s destiny, and im- 
mortal hopes, if— 

She heard his voice singing the old love song she 
heard him sing before ; he was coming towards her ; 
she saw his shadow, and rose up, a little oddly at first, 
‘t must be owned, for she was unused to move as the 
children of clay ; but after a little while, so short a 
time that he had scarcely advanced ten paces, she moved 
with ease and grace. Her heart fluttered like a fright- 
ened bird in a cage. She thought of retreating, but the 
thought came too late, he had seen her, come towards 
her, gazed upon her with astonished rapture, and then 
in courtly language begged to know the name and rank 
of the fair stranger. 
what to say, but the effort was in vain, no sound was 
She tried again and again, and her brain seemed 
but she met with no success. She essayed to 


— 
neara. 


on fire, 


‘ * ; 
She tried to speak, not knowing 


| the hands, 


sing, but not a single note could she produce; her | 


voice Ww: the treacherous creature of the sea 
had robbed her of her Syren power, and of woman's 
erand prerogative—the power of speech. 

ene prince, for he was a prince, was astonished at 
; but supposing that she was a foreigner un- 
equainted with his language, he resorted to otliers. 


is gone ; 


A he | si] ence 


| better, 


Tried her with French, German, High Dateh, Low Dutch, 
English, Scotch, Hebrew, and Irish, Spanish, Italian, 
Welsh ; ever so many more, for he was a right learned | 
prince—the Admirable Crichton of his day. The right | 


thonght occurred to him at last ; shewas dumb. He in- 

pantomimed to ascertain if she was deaf; 
found ont she was not: was she dumb? 
) his surprise, she, after this announcement, 
lightly, elegantly, gracefully ; not like 
ature of carth, not like a belle in a ball-room, not 
like a stage ballet girl, not like a principal danseuse 
executing a pas, not like anything that he had ever seen 


, la 


she was. 


peran todance 
pa = schli 2 


prinee, and his experience was enonnous. 
lle questioned: she danced. She intimated in that 
dance, plain as toe and heel could do it, that she was a 
rine 88; that she sought protection at his court ; that 


tassured he was a right honourable prince, whose 


She saw him, that was much: heard him, that was 
much ; but she could not speak the words that would 
have relieved her own bursting heart, and feared that 
she would never hear the words she longed to hear from 
his lips. He was kind to her, very kind, but it was not 
the passion of a lover; he was gentle, considerate, 
sympathizing, but he did not love as she loved; he 
never divined the flame that consumed her. Had he 
but known how much she prized and treasured every 
look and word of his ; how she garnered in her soul his 
sentiments; and how sometimes when alone there 
came upon her an impetuous burst of passion and of 
self-reproach—he must have lovedher. But he had no 
suspicion of the truth ; he came to regard her as a sister, 
and bade her love him as a brother. 

One day he approached her, with a face radiant 
with joy. 

“ News, sister mine ; Good news—” he took her by 
“Give me joy: she has consented.” 

A pang shot through her heart, she trembled vio- 
lently. 

“ Sister, let call 


darling, you are ill, faint; me 


| assistance.” 


She shook her head, smiled, professed that she was 
and that he should go on with the news. 

“ Well, then, L have been in love these six months. 
Six times the crescent moon has filled her horn, and I 
have kept my secret. Ah! never In 
love ?” 

She looked upon him with a smile, 


sister, you were 


but there was 


| wild reproach in her heart. 


“And so I am to be married. You shall attend 


| my bride; you alone, and go with me, so please you, 


her lips 


across the sea in our stately galley to wander for awhile 
in foreign you will love the lady, 
all goodness, all truth ; her eyes, 
but you are ill, sister, 1 am sure you are 


lands. I aw 
she is all gentleness, 


sure 





ill?’ 


elore in his experience—and he was a right clever | 


She struggled with her emotion and siniled again. 
“T have told her,” 


sister I have 


he went on, “ how good a second 
found in you; told her how you have 
ever anticipated my w ishes, how you have cheered my 


| hours of despondency, and added fresh joy to my hap- 


ald | ap from its scabbard that he might suc- 
ir els in distress ; might she trust him? He 
raz n her with admiration ; understood pretty 


ideas she was expressing ; assured her in reply 


ister who would render her every assist- 


if whom he would take her, then and the re, 


dispost dl. She accepted his offer, and 
him to the house. 
I] ‘ it was a palace > - palace fit for an em- 


¢ led the Syren to the princess's private 


ind introduced her as a young lady in 

' ss was all sympathy and curiosity, in the 
venty nine of the latter to tw nty-one 

Howev r, she was very kind, and the 

en danced deligh tfully. So with the mystery 

ed, the princes as made her exceed 

e, and so did the prince; and from that 

| led as an honoured t at the 


piest days; I have told her how you tended me in my 
sickness, sharing that duty with my own sister, and 
permitting no menial hand to approach me ; how grate- 


ful I am: I told her that, and she is grateful too, and 


| sends you thistoken of her love,”—he presented her with 


'achainto which an amulet was attached,—* ‘tis a pre- 


| my bride.” 


then 


cious relic of great virtue, will you not take it ?” 

Yes: he saw that she consented, and threw it round 
her neck with his own hand. 
She motioned her assent, and then a gay 


“You promise to attend 


company of the court ladies approaching, the Syren fled 
to her own chamber. 

Wild despair, self-reproach, unutterable 
were in her heart: the hope which she had indulged 
was disappointed ; the fear she had felt was realized ; 
there up a for revenge. Why 
should this man love another, why should he mock her, 
for was it not a bitter mockery to whisper the story of 


BOTTOW, 


sprang desire 


his happiness to her whose happiness he had destroyed ? 
Who Ww mortal WwW 


id who ] 


as this oman who had won his heart, 


ad smitten her with shame and remorse and 
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agony? And this was mortal life! Vanity and dis- 
appointment, sorrow and sin and suffering: ah well! 
the children of earth knew how to revenge their wrongs, 
could she not revenge herself as well as they ! Here, 
on her ivory table, was a dagger, its hilt richly chased 
and jewelled ; its sheath of crimson velvet, its blade 
seven inches long. Good; this would serve her 
excellently well. 

The wedding-day arrived, so did the wedding- 
guests, so did the bride, a beautiful creature, all life and 
gaiecty ; she was fond of the Syren, at once caressed her 
as if she had known her for years, told her all her pros- 
pects for the future as if life was a drama in which peo- 
ple rehearsed their parts, and knew the end from the 
beginning. 
ried ; crowds thronged the sands to see them depart in 


; 
Syren voices wildly chanting ; voices on the deck ang | 
hurrying footsteps, for the Prince had awakened ang | 
found the dead Syren in his pavilion ; voices in the 


ee 








sky—voices of celestial spirits that, as they bore up. | 
ward a sister spirit to their heavenly home, were sing. 


ing of a victory attained over self and sin, and utter} 
such words as these, “ Thy forbearance has saved thee, 


O child of the Sea!” 


So the Prince and the Princess were mar- | 


their stately galley ; the Syren was in attendance ; the | 
gilded prow of the galley was covered with flowers ; | 


the pavilion of the royal party was also decorated in 


the same way ; wreaths of flowers were worn by all the | 
courtiers; flowers crowned the heads of gentlemen and | 


ladies alike : 
flowers, and flowers were scattered on the deck, a path- 


the swarthy oarsmen had coronals of | 


way of roses for the princely pair, roses with all the | 


thorns picked ont. 


The boat left the shore and glided out to sea: the 


ein sank, and the purple tw ilight deepened into night > 
the stars came out and the full-orbed moon, and still 


onward went the st tely galley obedient to her helm. | 
The hours chased each other through the night, and 


when everything was very still, and the Prince and 
Princess had long retired, the Syren stole along the 
deck, her hair hanging loosely about her shoulders, and 
her face as pale as the moonbeams. She looked out on 
the tranquil sea, and listened to its murmuring voice 


as to the voice of a friend; to her that murmur was | 


something more than the mere splashing of the waves ; 
she bent over the side of the vessel and listened; she 
heard her sisters’ voices singing; heard them wailing 
for her as for one dead; heard them tell to each other 
the story of her flight, and how nothing but human 
blood sprinkled on her feet, blo d shed by her own 
hand, could restore them to her more. They continued 
singing as she listened, and seemed to draw her to- 
wards them with the same magical power which she 
She laid her 
hands upon the Amulet and heard no more. Then 
taking from the folds of her garment the jewel-hilted 


had once herself exercised over mortals, 


dagger, revenge and despair struggling in her heart, | 
she crept to the pavilion, lifted the heavy curtain, and | 


entered. 


They were nal ep, and she looked pon the ir 


faces,—love and hope were written plainly there ; a blow | 


from her band, and darkness would he th ir portion ; 
she gazed upon them ; he 
ao pri efy] and beautiful : ¢} a 


so noble in his bearing, she 
blade glittered in the 


light of the lainy, she cre pt tow ards the hat she love 1. 


stood over him, lifted her band, and the dagger fell— | 


fell from her nerveless hand, fell harmlessly upon the 
ground, and down she knelt it, and with th 
voice of her soul cried.— Now ie aven have ner y on 


beside 


me: now Heaven bless and keep these twain beneath 
its own benignant power; now Heaven spare and pity 
the child of the sea whose only hope is death ! 

There voices in the water, 


were volces heard ; 








THE BULL-FIGHT. 


Fivutrer the fans like wings, 
Sparkles a heaven of eyes ; 
Hark! the arena rings 
With eager yet silvery cries, 
See! how the brave bull stands, 
Fiercely pawing the ground, 
’Wilder’d with clapping of hands, 
Angrily glares around, 


Glares on the Picadors bold, 
Doubtful which to attack, 
Juan, in purple and gold, 


| 


LOONIE OLE a PT, OL OO LEE, it ND 


| 


a 


sestriding the foam-fleck’d black ; 


Carlo, in green and red, 
Riding that gallant bay ; 

Or Pedro, with veil on his head 
In white, on his dappled grey. 


Now, with a hideous roar, 
He singles a foe from them all ; 
Surely, that rush before, 
Horse and rider must fall. 
No; for with spear in rest 
Juan faces the shock, 
Strikes him full on the breast, 
Sitting as firm as a rock. 


Ah ! that has made him mad ; 
tut Carlo shows no fear. 

Heavens! the wood is bad, 
Shivers the well-aim’d spear. 

See how the red blood spouts 


From the flank of the gallant bay ; 


Mid clapping of hands and shouts 
ping 
Feebly it staggers away. 


Quick to the rescue flies 

Pedro, the newly-wed. 
Santiago! his charger shies 

From the horrible pool of red. 
Now with a terrible crash 

Rider and horse go down; 
See how the dark eyes flash ! 

How glows the checks’ clear bre 


See how the small bands wave 
Kerchiefs, and clap for joy. 
Carrajo! the sport is brave, 


A pleasure that cannot cloy. 


—There rings through the joyous cries 


A shriek. It is Pedro's bride. 
Hers is the veil that lies 


In her husband's life-blood dyed. 


wn! 
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Now all the Chulos run 
To lure the bull from his prey ; 
Fiercely he turns on one, 
Who lightly dashes away. 
While from the ring is borne 
Pedro, but he is dead ; 
His bridal garb is torn, 
Stain’d and speckled with red. 


Waving around his head 

Scarves of each rainbow hue, 
Purple and green and red, 

Orange and trimson and blue, 
The Chulos play mad pranks, 

And as they avoid each spring, 
Thick at his heaving flanks 

Quivering darts they fling. 


Darts which crackle and burn, 

Till mad with the noise and pain, 
He knows not whither to turn, 

And charges about in vain. 
The crowd for the Matador calls, 

For his strength is well-nigh sped ; 
Swiftly the keen blade falls— 

Lo! the brave bull lies dead. 


Leng and loud the applause 

Honours him even in death. 
When there is such good cause, 

Who would be sparing of breath ? 
Yes: he has killed his man, 

cho the silvery cries ; 
Wing-like flutters each fan, 

Sparkles a heaven of eyes. 
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LITERATURE. 
THe Sona or HIAWATHA, 
Bi i Sry Wapswortu Loxcrettow. Illustrated from 


designs by George H. Thomas, Engraved on Wood by 


W. Thomas and H. Harral. London: W. Kent and 
L | We livein an age when the rivalry between Pub- 
shers scems to be as to who shall publish books 


ily illustrated, most beautifully printed, and, 


~~ a teclinical phrase, most superbly got up. At 
t] rage tor cheapness threatened to CAIT\ 
bef re it : all our standard authors were 
repr nthe worst paper possible, with the smal 
nd in the most unattractive form. At 
eM the public grew weary of this, and a reiicti 
- ness and shabbiness commenced. Ps 
% that it was but right and proper that 
. . emmy loy ei to illustrate and adorn th 
is. Of this fact none have bern m 
ul themselves than Messrs, Kent and C 
" t 18 that we are constantly call | Upon to 
ine fresh volume of theirs, rivalling any 
' has gone before. Of the merits of Hiawatha 
- t is unnecessary here to speak. It was a 


new metre tt reproduce ft 1)eit} life 


tiny both sicies t ‘ Atlan 
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tic the poem has taken its place among the classics of 
the age. Here we have to speak of the merits of this 
superb edition of this Song of Hiawatha, and they are 
manifest at the first glance. The binding, blue and 


_ gold, is a fine specimen of the craft, and excites ex- 


| pectations, which are not disappointed when you open 


_reputation of the artists, 


the volume and look inside. The poem itself is printed 
in beautiful type on thick cream-coloured paper, and 
the illustrations, of which there are twenty-four, all ex- 
quisitely engraved, are worthy of the peem, and of the 
Mr. Thomas has evidently 
laboured long and arduously and successfully at his 
task. He has caught inspiration from his theme, and 
we could almost fancy, so true and life-like are the 
groupings, that he has crossed the water, and dwelt 
for atime with the marauding tribes of Indians of whom 
the poet sings. He commences with the birth of Hia- 
watha. We pass on and see 

“ The distant smoke ascending 

The Pukwana of the Peace-Pipe.” 

We hear the shout, 

* Honour be to Mudjeckeewis !” 


and gaze with sorrow on the dead body of the de- 
serted mother of our hero. Then, again, there is 
Hiawatha in the pride of his manhood, and gorgeous in 
Indian finery, rushing to the kingdom of the West Wind. 
Then we see him fainting and exhausted in his body, 
A fine real picture is that of the Indian forest, with 
Kwasind lifting aside the trunks. Then we have Hi- 
awatha sailing and fishing, till he meets with Minne- 
haha 


“ Plaiting mats of flags and rushes.” 


Some of the more complicated groups are very beau- 
tiful; as the Beggar's Dance, the Dance of Shoes, the 
Blessing the Corn Fields; and the death of Minnehaha 
is as full of pathos and power as the poem itself. Of 
each illustration it would be, however, tedious to speak ; 
and in pp. 114, 115, by the kindness of the publishers, 
we give a couple of the engravings, and thus enable 
the reader to judge for himself. We can only sum up 
by saying that they are all of the highest merit, and 
that we shall be much disappointed if this noble edition 
of a noble poem be not in great request in the draw- 
ing-rooms of the wealthy and refined. 


Iincupermor Waunren. 


A Country Story. by Grorce Curr ies, author of the 
(sree j Hland. The Two hy gate a. we, Edinburgh > 
William P. Nimmo. We own to a liking for country 


| ; | 
BLOTICS, ailti, 


in some respects, Mr, Cupples is fitted to 
tell one He is a careful observer, and has great com- 
mand of language. Many of the incidents and convers- 
, ribed in the book are admirably hit off, At 


The 


reader reads and reads in the vain hope of escaping from 


ations dese 
the same time the plot is not clearly developed. 
the air olinysl ry wililt ly pers cle » the bool) * but in} Vail. 
A litth Hinch- 
briulge Ilaunted a much wore attractive book As it is. 
aman with inferior capacity will produce a much more 
taking story. Mr 


clearer outline would have rendered 


Cupples has descriptive powers of 


, = 
no mean order, and we should be glad to see them 


better account. 
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Srortes or INVENTIONS AND Discoverres in SclENcE 


AND THE USEFUL ARTS. 
A Boox for Old and Young, by Joun Timns, F.S. A., 


author of Curiosities of London, and Things not Generally | 


Known. London: Kent and Co. The reading public 
are under no common obligations to Mr. Timbs. He 


always selects popular subjects—he always treats them | °°, * _ a 
Divine nature and the Divine life in heaven. The 


in a popular way, and always adds to our stores of in- 
formation. We have 
writers, and we trust he may go on reading and writ- 
ing and publishing for another thousand years. This 
last book is, we think, his best book. We begin with 
the inventions of Archimedes — hear 
Magnet, and Caxton, and gunpowder, and flying in the 
air, and diving under the water—then come to later 
times, to Prince Rupert 


Silk-throwing machinery, and at poor Lee inventing 


the Stocking Frame, reach our own times, the era of | 


engineering and railways, and the arch-chemic art of 
Photography, and the Electric Telegraph. 
subjects Mr. Timbs discourses in his usually lucid and 
pleasant manner. 


eee 


Discounses by WittiAM Anpenrsonx, L.L.D. 
Seconp Series. Peter Bertram. 
are not generally fair objects of criticism. They are 
published generally at the request of friends; they are 
read by the author's congregation; have a local sal 
and little more. We notice Dr. 
because he 


Glasgow : 


is an original writer, and then he deals 
much in logic and sarcasm, and is a sermoniser of an 


uncommon stamp. This volume is a companion to 


the ology y, 


printed, have been so injuriously affected.” Without 
giving assent and consent to all Dr. 
forth, we take him to be a man of great mental powers 


Here we have his best thoughts on the best subjects. 


Let not Dr. Ander 


ever, he too aure of RUCCCSEH, 


his no conmon welcome. 
and a man who would lope 
to make his way in the world by logie would be 
mad as Don Quixote.” 


Voltaire, “ are in disrepute, 


Tut VINE Lire is May, 


By James Batpwin Brows. B.A. Londen: 
Co. Sermons are evidently be 


Ward and 
; inning onee more to 
find favour with the public, and if they are as full of 
genuine religious feeling and catholic teaching as this 
clad to find such is the 
case. The writer is a man of highly cultivated powers, 
of widk 


volume of Mr. Brown's, we are 


reading, of prenerous aspiratic ns—Aa man to 


whom religious truth is a reality, and every line bears 


witness to this. W hen we mention th; if t} (’ book is | 


dedicated to Professar Scott of Manchester, and that it 


contains admiring references to Mr. Maurice. it is clear 


ee ee eee 


few more useful or industrious | . 
deimption. 


all about the | 


and the Marquis of Worcester— | 
and then, with a rapid glance at the perils of John | 
Lombe in his furtive journey to Piedmont to bring over | 
| for the young, the reflective, and refined. 


On all these | 
| which immediately proves fatal. 
his solitary dinner—he is a bachelor—his old house 7 
| keeper places the decanter of sherry by his side, and 
| leaves him to his own reflections. 


| others, intemperance and lust. 
| sign of the allegory are alike to be commended. 
one published several years ago, and now out of print. | 
The author's aim is to reproduce “the old common-place | 
simplified, and practically enforced in natural place ust be given to one on The Rights and Condition ) 
feeling and speech, with but slight regard to those con- | ; 


| of Women, by the Rev. Samver May of Syracuse, New | 
ventional forms by which sermons, both as spoken and | ‘ 


And | published by Whitfield, Strand.—The Scottish 7 
Andersen puts | 


“(ood arguers.” said | 





ee 


| Mr. Brown belongs to what is called the Broad Ch 


| rather than to the more rigid schools which be 
_ rather to the past than the present day. 


We will le 
Mr. Brown speak for himself. The earlier chapters ¢ 
the Book of Genesis present to us man made after the 
image of God in Eden. The last chapters of the Book 
of Revelation present to us man partaker of the 


links which connect the two are the Fall and the Re. 
The object of the author is to trace, rather 


in a suggestive than formal way, the method of this 
We must say one word in praise of the get. | 
Its Old English appearance ig 


progress, 
ting-up of the work. 
well preserved. 





TREE RE AP! BRR A SEERA werd 


eed 


AuLecory has of late somewhat grown out of fashion, — 
In the days of Addison and Johnson, perhaps, it was — 
somewhat overdone, yet it will always possess charms © 


The Doctor's , 


Vision, by Mrs. Pavun (London : Bell and Daldy), is ay | 


allegory of a high order. A medical man is called in 


to attend a patient who has met with a severe accident, | 


He draws his arm- 


chair to the fire, and endeavours to realize the wants of 
Sermons | 


the day. From this state of dreamy consciousness he 
is suddenly aroused by the apparition of a beautiful 


| female figure, evidently not an inhabitant of earth. 
e | Fancy, for such is the lady’s name, leads him far away. 
Anderson, however, | 


On his return he has | 


She takes him to castles curiously fashioned, and shows | 


how in some, reason and religion reign supreme, im 
The execution and de 


Amonast the pamphlets we have received, a foremost | 


York, reprinted from the fourth American edition, and | 


ance League have published an admirable account of | 
‘| Mr. Stirling, a useful Temperance Reformer, under the | 
: <i , ; ; | title of The Gloaming 
and, in religious circles, we predict for this ange Of! entire defranchisement of females is as unjust as the | 
SOW, HoOWwWe- | 


of Life. Mr. May tells us * the 


Wf Tn pet ; 


disfranchisement of males would be. for there is nothing | 


in their mental, moral, 


r physical nature that dix | 


qualifies them to underst: and the true intere sts of the i 


mnmtnity, or to act wis sely in respect to them. The | 


(sloamii of Li if shows what good may be done in the 


way of » 0 ee reforms imperatively required, by a large 
heart dl. ae 


tive, and earnest man. 


= Tayi 
as published two little works remarkable not so muck 
for their liters ary me rits as for the circumstances undef 

which the ‘y were composed ; 


Agony of Murder bs 


r. Law Stationer. Brownlow Street. Holbom 


th ie title of one is T™ 
writte "i by ‘ P risoner. deac sribing his 


feelings when under Sentence of Death, and in moat i | 


Edited by the Rev. Jom 
Davis, Ordinary of Newgate ; and of the other, Fugit 
Pieces: written in honour of the Society of Foresters. br 
One Drap-in-Law. If we understand rightly, t thew 


. > = : 
nent danger of [.recution, 
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1 
lines were really written in prison, under the full ex- 
tation of the writer having to undergo the extreme 


penalty of the law. The man Corrigan traces all his | 


awful crime to intemperance. Those who thivk of pur- 
chasing this little volume will do well to remember that 


any profit arising from its sale will be expended for the | 


benefit of the author's poor children, 


PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 





Ix December, the progress of science partakes more or less 
of that material character for which the English nation is 
celebrated. Henceit is that this month is chiefly distinguish- 
able for its scientific results as regards the production of 


food. Under these circumstances we would mention that on | 


Dec. 6th the Smithfield Cattle Show opened. The general 
character of this year’s fat stock show is that of well-bred 
animals of the most valuable description, so far developed 


as to prove the capability of laying flesh on the best places, | 


and displaying the kindly properties and fineness of bone, 
indicative of thriving and profit. The gold medal in the 
oxen and steer classes goes to the animal that won the same 
distinction at Birmingham in the past week, and the gold 
medal in the cow and heifer classes likewise goes to the 
heifer which achieved the victory at Birmingham. In sheep, 
the Downs cannot well be more beautiful, or appear in better 
character, than they do on the present occasion; but they 
are certainly eclipsed by the immense size and ponderous 
proportions of the crossbreeds. In_ pigs, Prince Albert 
took the first prize in one class; and the show of pigs is full 
and remarkably fine. 

The inquiry into the loss of the Royal Charter has ter- 
minated as we expected, The captain was in no way to blame ; 
he did the best under the circumstances, and has paid the 
penalty with his death. 
tothe character of the iron of which steamers are built, 
which ought to receive serious consideration. 
Mr. Mansfield, the Liverpool Magistrate, states—and Mr. 


Harris, Nautical Assessor. agrees with himn,——** The officers and 


crew to the last were indifferent to the preservation of their 
own lives, and solely intent on their duty. 


account the unexampled fury of the gale, which entirely 


stance which Captain Taylor could not have anticipated ; 


> , 
: } 
MING, Wi 


f ¢) 
i 


screw 


sg ay ship was lost by the default of the master.” 
he win 


; : 
just published, 
” 


° ‘ 


But an inquiry has been raised as | 


In his report, 


Taking into 


beutralized the powerful action of the screw propeller, so 
the s}, 1: . 
that the ship was no longer under command—a circum- 


and considering also the apprehension he may have enter- 
hile at anchor, that the masts would foul the screw | 
ey were cut away, and possibly that the action of the | 
“rew to ease the cables could not be safely intermitted— 
* GO not think that this is a case in which I could report 


vaire of the Bureau des Longitudes for 1860, 
makes known the following facta :—The 
i telescopic planets discovered between Mars and 


—— 





casks, and 12,367 hectolitres in bottle; of alcohols the quan- 
tity was 80,470 hectolitres, and of cider 20,878 hectolitres. 
Of meat it was 28,136,473 kiiogrammes; of sea fish, 9,222,820f, 
_worth; fresh-water fish, 1,076,154f.; oysters, 2,058,072. ; 

poultry and game, 18,315,708f.; butter, 19,328,785f.; eggs 
—=«9,641,744f.; and fuel, 406,590,121 kilogrammes. Lastly, 
Kaster will fall on the &th of April, and there will be six 
high tides in the course ef the year—the 7th of February, 
7th of March, Sth of April, 16th of August, 15th of September, 
and 14th of October. 

The great storms which periodically sweep our coasts— 
more particularly im the spring and autumn—invariably 
give warning beforehand of their approach. The great 
storm of the 25th and 26th October, which wrecked the 
Royal Charter, was indicated hours before its approach. It 
is 30 years since Sir H. Davy pointed out the means by 
which the mariner might turn this foreknowledge to his 
safety; but many years elapsed before this law of meteoro- 
logy was practically applied to navigation. Happily, great 
progress in perfecting the barometer has been made; the 
instrument known as the “ Admiralty barometer " has been 
| set up in various sea-ports and fishing stations, and has kept 
the crews of small craft and fishing boats from going to sea 
| on many occasions when its movements unerringly told of 
the coming storm-wind. At the last meeting of the British 
_ Association for the advancement of Science, Mr. Locke, of 
Rathmines, proposed that inquiry should be made as to 
applying our telegraph system to the purpose of conveying 
notice of approaching storms. A special committee was 
appointed to ascertain by what means this idea may be car- 
ried out. A dozen barometrical stations, at salient points 
on the coast, in the care of practised meteorologists, and 
having regular telegraphic communication with each other, 
seem to Mr. Locke to give us a machinery adequate to 
this important object. The Board of Trade, the Admiralty, 
and the committee of Lloyd's, may surely be expected to 
codperate in a measure which seems capable of being work. 
ed to the saving of life and property. The committee of 
the British Association has already made formal application 
to the Board of Trade for arrangements to be made suitable 
to the contemplated end. 

The work of M. Coulvier Gravier on “ Shooting Stara," 
has been received with the greatest honour in the world of 
science. The question of the formation, the purpose, and 
the final destination of the vast quantities of shooting atars, 
| whose existence has hitherto presented the greatest difficulty 

of explanation to the astronomers of all ages, is here solv- 
ed by M. Coulvier Gravier, whose appointment to a most 
| important post at the Observatoire his given universal 
satisfaction. The section of science to which M. Coulvier 
Gravier belongs has been, moreover, at the expense of build- 
ing a small belvidere on the roof of the Observatoire, to 
facilitate his midnight researches. Coulvier Gravier isa 
poor peasant’s son from the environs of Grenoble, and 
| having lost his father at an early age, became, while yet a 
mere boy, the sole support of his family. It is to this 
necessity that he declares he owes the good fortune which 
has overtaken him. Having to work early and late, some- 
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i 
plenty of leisure for the pursuit of his beloved study, | 


wherein he has already taken such high honours. 

A considerable number of persons were invited to the 
Crystal Palace a few evenings since, to witness the exhibi- 
tion of a new lighting apparatus. For several years back 
the ingenuity of inventors has been directed to the discovery 
of a mode of lighting more economical, more convenient, 
and more powerful than that which we now possess by means 
of the generation of light from coal. The electric light, 
which has been frequently exhibited in London, was the 
nearest approach to a mode of lighting calculated to super- 
sede the existing means of producing light from coal ; but, 
though admitted to be extremely powerful, it was deficient 
in that steadiness, continuity, diffusiveness, and economy 
which could alone render it available for the practical pur- 
poses of life. These, therefore, were the recommendations 
which any new inventors must associate with their light, in 
order that it should become of practical importance; and it 
was for the purpose of showing how far they had succeeded 
in this respect that they had invited a large public to 
witness the exhibition of their light on the other evening at 
the Crystal Palace. The new light is obtained by projecting 
a jet of oxygen and hydrogen, or oxygen and carburetted 


hydrogen gases combined, upon a surface of lime, and so | 


regulating the supply and protecting the lime from crumb- | York, April 3, 1783. His father, a respectable merchant, | 


ling away as to insure, with perfect continuity, a maximum 
brilliancy of intensity and continuity. With regard to the 
power of the lime light, a single jet of medium size has been 
found to be equivalent to forty argand or eighty fish-tail 
burners, each consuming five cubic feet per hour, or to 400 
wax candles of four to the pound. The new light is represent- 
ed to be peculiarly adapted for coast lights, steamers, sailing 
vessels, railway signals, bridges, wharfs, churches, factories, 
public rooms, squares, large and important thoroughfares. 
From its portability, it is eminently adapted for military 
operations in the field, both in attack and defence of im- 
portant positions, as well as the service of the Coast Guard, 
both as an element of protection against surprise, and as a 
valuable adjunct to the already extensive arrangements for 
the safety of life. A very important application of the 


light, is its adaptation to the mining service, by which the | 


safety of the miner will be effectually secured by the en- 
closure of the light, and its supply with oxygen gas, without 
the necessity for direct communication with the surrounding 
atmosphere. With respect to the important question of 
expense, it was stated that the cost of maintaining the light 
was considerably less than any other known light in the 
following proportion :—Oxyhydrogen lime light, Id. per 
hour; coal gas, 4d.; argand oil, lod.; wax candle, 60d. 
per hour, 

It is well known that Bunsen’s pile, which is but a 
modification of Grove's, consista of a glazed vessel, contain- 
ing a cylindrical clement of zinc, which surrounds a porous 
vessel filled with strong nitric acid, into which a charcoal 
cylinder has been introduced, the liquid in the outermost 
vessel consisting of water acidulated with about ten parts of 
sulphuric acid. Now, although this is a most powerful 
combination, and in general use, it has two great inconveni- 
ences; first, the quantity of nitrous vapour it evolves is 
highly unpleasant, and may become dangerous; and, second- 
ly, the current produced is not of constant intensity. M. 
Thomas has just communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
a modification which he has effected in this kind of pile, 
and which would seem to be quite free from the inconveni- 
ence alluded to. M. Thomas, in fact, shows that the de- 
velopment of nitrous vapour is one of the chief causes which 
interfere with the constancy of the current, inasmuch as 


they attack the copper riband forming the electrodes, and 
efiect certain chemical combinations, which give rise to 
counter-currenta, and thus impair the principal one. HH 
therefore causes these cases, as they are evolved, to } ass 
into a porous vessel, where they are decomposed. In this 
process a secondary current is produced, which, by t! 


_ and tends to correct the inequalities of the principal curpeg, 











, 


peculiar construction of the apparatus, is turned to account, 


al en os et ae aad 


This arrangement too prevents the pile from becoming dirty, 
as is the case with Bunsen’s pile. 
After years of mechanical labour and many mathematig) 


aes 


| tests, Mr. James White, of Wickham Market, has completed, 


and has now in constant operation, a self-winding 
which determines the time with unfailing accuracy, eg. | 
tinuing a constant motion by itself, never requiring tobe 
wound up, and which will perpetuate its movements » 
long as its component parts exist. 
Among new inventions attracting notice is one for at. 
taining all the advantages of super-heated steam, calle | 
Seott’s Patent Generator, which substitutes tubular coik — 
for the ordinary boiler, and another called the Patent 
Adamas, a silicious composition, alleged to be free from 
liability to corrosion or oxydation or destruction from heat — 
or acids, and which is said to be in course of trial by some 
of the gas companies as a material for burners, which wil 
save them the expense of constant renewals. | 
The English Opium Eater is dead. He was an old man, | 
75, when he died. The American mail brings the sad ip. 
telligence of Washington Irving's death. This distinguished | 
writer (says the “Men of the Time”) was born in New 


originally from Scotland, died while Washington was ye 
young, and his education was superintended by his elder | 


| brothers, three of whom had, without relinquishing active | 


professional pursuits, gained considerable reputation for 
literary abilities. Mr. Irving's first essays in literature 
were made in the New York Worning Chronicle in 1802; and 
as symptoms of pulmonary disease now betrayed them. 
selves, it was resolved that in the following year he should 
visit the south of Europe. He returned to New York i 
March, 1806, completely restored to health. He again re 
sumed the study of the law, and was admitted to the bar in 
November of that year, but never practised. Shortly after 
wards he took the chief part in “ Salmagundi,” the first 
number of which appeared January, 1807, and the last i | 
January, 1808, In December the following year he pub 
lished his ‘*‘ Knickerbocker’s History of New York.” 
A new apparatus is just now being exhibited at the 
Palais de l'Industrie, Paris, by M. Vert, one of the numeroa | 
aspirants to the honour of solving the problem of aérial 
navigation. It consists of a large bag of gold-beater’s skis, | 
in the form of a fish, containing the hydrogen gas commonly | 
used for filling balloons: it is hooped with iron, and carrie | 
asmall boat titted with various contrivances for propulsio® 
The tail of the fish serves as a rudder; the whole machine | 
is seven metres in length, and is in the aggregate heaviet 
then atmospheric air; so that, when left to itself, it slowly | 
descends, In the car or boat there is a small steam-engive | 
of a power equal to that of a man; it serves the purpose @ 
driving the propellers fore and aft, constructed on the sere® 
principle ; there are besides four rotary planes, which maj 
be so adjusted as to make the apparatus rise or de | 
according to an inclined plane. It must be remarked ths 
the model is not large enough to bear the weight of a ma 
and that the exhibitor consequently remains on terra frm 
keeping his machine secured by a rope; but he by no meas 
guides the machine, for the rope remains generally sla& 
and is only held in the hand in order to haul the appars® 


_down when it is necessary to arrange something in the g® 
| The remarkable fact which this invention at once decide* 


this: that air may be managed like water by means® 
paddle or screw; for, to the surprise of the intelligent 
holder, this machine, which, as before stated, is heat® 
than the atmosp! ere, rises of itself as « on as the propelles 


ire in motion. Hence it differs materially from the &® 
mon balloon, which derives its ascensional power exclusives 
from the difference of specific gravity existing betwe 
hydrogen and atmospheric air. The machine also OF 


the rudder just as if the latter acted in the water. 
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PATERNAL EDUCATION, 


Tue obligations of the child to the father are manifold; in 
our humble opinion very frequently he is over-looked, and 
has injustice done him. We are all prone to talk of the 
mothers, nor can we thank them too heartily for the care 


and thoughtfulness and love with which they watch and | 


train up their tender offspring. 


Ladies are large patrons of | 


literature for children, and the writers and publishers of | 


such are very naturally ready to dwell at considerable iength 
and with considerable emphasis on this interesting theme. 
It is said if you would wish to stand well with the mother 
you must admire the child. In the same way one secret of 
success among the fair sex is to be ready at 
places to speak well of mothers. The sentiment always is, 
and naturally . 
the galleries 


“ 
i 


ll times and | 


and deservedly, popular. At the theatre how | 
applaud when the villain of the piece in a 


penitential moment takes out his pocket-handkerchief and | 


lalks of his mother. Perhaps too we all of us have had 
; leo . : ‘ 
indulgences at the hands of a mother, to which, it may be, 
the father has more or less objected. 


“The love of parents hath a deep still source, 
And falleth like a flood upon their child” 


like the spray returning. In this case 


“A father full of truth has check'd his son; 
Harshiy, perhaps, for many a benefit 
Puts on the visor of a stern reproof; 
Hut oh! within (as roughest rinds conceal 
Phe tenderest kernels) gentle thoughts abide ; 
“weet neanings ; seeds that, if the soil be sure, 
Will bring forth fruits of wisdom.” 


*, in spite of the father’s sternness, unutterable is 
and care. Think of that George Stephenson, working 
‘after his day's toil was over, in order that with the 
d he might secure for his eminent son 
‘umstances had put beyond his power. 
| Sir Robert Peel making his eon make 
and t! 


hus learning the future statesman to attain 


speeches 

mastery which, as Disraeli tells us, enabled him 
House of Commons as an old fid W hat the 
the Keverend Der- 
beautiful book, the Life of his brother 


i s0n were, writes 


| 4 ’ e 
be gathered from the follow 
, 


latter in a fellow vol 


may 


ana 
eer 


ime to his 


exercise book more than twenty years afterwards. “On the 
4th November, 1806, my dear father presented this hook to 
me, little thinking, I guess, that some pages of it would be 
still blank in 1830, and still less foreseeing through what 
dark and miry ways, what dull vicissitude, all my own 
fancies would lead me, before the last leaf was written. 
High were his hopes of me, for his love was strong, and 
finding an understanding and creative spirit in me, ready 
tears, repentance close upon offence, and simple noticns of 
the nature of il!, he never thought the heart could be wrong.” 
In one of Luther's letters we read, “I write to you under the 
depression of heavy sadness, for I have just received intel- 
ligence of the death of my father, that good old man whom 
I so loved. And though by my means he passed hence 
easily and happily into the bosom of Christ, and now, 
escaped from the monsters of this world, reposes in eternal 
peace, yet my heart is sad and agitated to think that he is 
gone from me, he who gave me birth and nourished my early 
years.” Of Addison, Johnson writes that his piety was no 
doubt attributable to the early training of his fatlter. Old 
Montaigne will have it fathers do not grieve for their 
children. He says * Q. Maximus buried his son when he was a 
consul, and M. Cato his when prator elect, and L. Paulus 
both his within a few days one after another, with such a 
countenance as expressed no manner of grief. I said merrily 
of a certain person that he had disappointed the Divine 


justice, for the violent death of three grown-up children of 
Sometimes the child is grateful; then his love comes | 


, 


his being one day sent to him for a severe scourge, as it is to 
be supposed, he wasso far from being afflicted at the accident, 
that he rather took it for a particular grace and favour of 
Heaven. Ido not follow those monstrous humours, though 
I lost two or three at nurse, if not without grief, at least 
without repining, and yet there is hardly any accident that 
pierces nearer to the quick.” How fathers have wept and 
wailed, we have examples from the days of David bewailing the 
loss of Abealom to the present; and how great is a father's 
love and care many a son remembers but too late. The mother 
may teach the young intellect, may aid the dawn of reason, 
may calm the effervescence of youthful passion, may soothe 
in the sad hour of sorrow, but the father is a man, and the 
The 
mother may paint a bright feature, may stimulate the am- 
bition of the child, may direct it to great and glorious 
objecta. but the prac tical part of the matter must be left to 
the father, or the boy will find his difficulties, if not insuper- 
able, at any rate at. It is the 
province ol the w provide tor the sustenance of the 


child. | real fathers do do, much, very 


boy needs a man’s guidance in the rough path of life. 


very gr not alone within 
father 
lie can do, and all 
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RICHARD COBDEN, M. P. 
A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 
BY J. EWING RITCHIE. 





For a few years anterior to the Crimean war, when the 
public in general believed that white-robed peace had 
taken up an eternal residence among the sons of men, 
the name of Richard Cobden was one everywhere re- 
ceived with respect. Sir Robert Peel had testified to the 
power of his “ unadorned eloquence.” The exasperation 
of rosy-cheeked country squires, not gifted with great 
oratorical powers, had subsided almost into a calm as 
they found that the alteration of the Corn-Laws had im- 
paired neither their influence nor their wealth. The 
manufacturing interests had, in a substantial manner, 
by a subscription of £80,000, testified their value of Mr. 
Cobden’s services. The hero of the Anti-Corn-Law 
League, the opponent of the Taxes on Knowledge, the 
chainpion of the ballot, the Corypheus of the Peace 
party, the decus et tutamen of the Freehold Land Socie- 
ties, had only to show himself to his countrymen to be 
regaled with the most vehement applause. In Exeter 


Hall, in St. Martin’s Hall, at the Freemason’s Tavern, at | 


the City of London Tavern, at the Free Trade Hall in 
Manchester,—in short, in all the haunts and homes of 
popular agitation, honours were plentifully showered on 
the man who had commenced his political career as 
an obscure Manchester cotton-spinner ; who, by his 
wonderful tact, had won from a hostile senate the 
triumph of Free Trade, and whose very name was 
received on the continent as the embodiment—politic- 
ally speaking—of English thought and feeling. A 
plain citizen never achieved a higher pinnacle of great- 
ness. <A revolution in its consequences, even at this 
distance of time not to be over-estimated, and as yet 
but partially developed, had been effected mainly by his 
agency. In old Rome, when Tiberius Gracchus head- 
ed a movement against the landed aristocracy, the 
result was a sudden and bloody death. In modern 
England the popular tribune meets with a happier fate. 
But this popularity was too great to last. When the 
Russian war broke out, Mr. Cobden’s protest against it 
lowered him in public estimation. His conduct in the 
Chinese affair—when an old ally, Sir John Bowring, 
was condemned unheard — rendered him still more 
unpopular ; and the clever appeal of Lord Palmerston 
tothe country for awhile sent Mr. Cobden, politically 
speaking, to Coventry. It is a long lane that knows 
no turning. If Englishmen are ungrateful it is only for 
aseason. When the passionsand prejudices ofthe hour 
had passed, men of all opinions felt that, Cobden not in 
Parliament, that assembly was deprived of some portion 
of its lustre. To the honour of Rochdale be it said, 
that was the borough that, at the earliest opportunity, 
returned Mr. Cobden to his proper place ; and when 
the latter returned from America, where he had been 
sojourning awhile, it was to find that not only was he 
once more an M. P., but that a seat in the Cabinet wait- 
ed his acceptance. 
matter of national regret that he did not join the Cabi- 


net, and add right honourable to his name. In the case | 


of Mr. Cobden we have a clear illustration of the axiom 
that it is the age that makes the man. When Cobden 


’ 
= ee eee 


entered on public life, commerce was in need of a 
piece to assert her importance and to demand her fj 


accordance with the fancied interests of English co 
gentlemen. 


prohibit the introduction of foreign corn, never entered 


Russia, there came a voice saying, “Give us 
manufactures and take our corn. So will your 


peace.” 
and Leeds, where men live by the production of 


painfully felt. 
ted by our governing classes. Huskisson was beginning 


almost friendless and alone in the Senate. 
lords ruled the roast, and administered the game laws 
and believed with Malthus that society had a tendency 
to advance beyond the means of subsistence, and stool 
aghast atthe ever-increasing mass of pauperism, a term 
by night and by day in their midst. The pious recom- 
mended resignation, the intelligent began to inquire 
how it was that life was such a curse, that here ther 
was abundance, there, starvation. They found thé 
our Corn-Laws produced much of this mischief ; thé 
the time had come for England to burst her chains, a# 
take tremendous strides, or to be for ever fallen. At this 
crisis Richard Cobden arose. He had been a Mar 
chester manufacturer; he was now to be the utterane 
of the wants and wishes of the age. The best yearn 
his life he devoted to that work, and the splendid te 
timonial subscribed to him by the people of Englandé 
the termination of the Anti-Corn-Law agitation wasb# 
a poor equivalent for the pecuniary losses he had si 
tained by renouncing a successful mercantile careef. 
Yet Mr. Cobden is not popular. In the mide 
classes nine men out of ten tell you what a pity #* 
that Mr. Cobden has so lost himself. It is true he b# 





Still more, he has lived to see it a 


said many things, and some of them not wise ones. 
| man who has made as many speeches as Mr. Cobde 
| has done, is pretty sure, occasionally, to fall into blur 
ders. In the heat and excitement of great stru 

| things are said which turn out to be utter folly, ¥# 
_the speakers of them are not set down as fools. “# 
Duke of Wellington said it would be madness in lis 
_to think of being prime minister, yet directly after 
attained that exalted rank. You could almost alw# 
tell when Sir Robert Peel was about to turn by 
solemnity and vehemence with which he asse 
was not. Did not Sir Robert Inglis prophesy ago 
| years after the Reform Bill was carried, the Hea® 
Peers and the State Church would te destroyed, 
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English country gentlemen had governed the countryjg | 


How to keep up the rent was the problem | 
to be solved. That the time would ever arrive whe | 
the farmers would be scientific, and have a fair com. | 
mand of capital, and be enabled to pay higher rents | 
and make more money under a system that did no | 


pos tea Noire pee ee a 


into the heads ofthe landed class. England was groy. | 
ing to be the workshop of the world. From the back. | 
woods of Canada, from distant Chicago, from the banks © 
of the Danube, from the vast corn districts of Southen | 


Syn ser 


have work, so will your hungry be fed, so shall com. 
merce more effectually bind us in the golden cords of © 
In Manchester, in Birmingham, in Sheffield 7 


mechanism and manufacture, this truth was clearly and | 
But it was only till within the last few | 
years that the political existence of Manchester, and | 
Birmingham, and Sheffield, and Leeds, had been admit. | 


to see the truth in these matters, but the sudden termi. | 
ation of his lamented life left the commercial classe | 


The land: | 
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England would be turned into a republic ? Did not he 
say he would be afraid to trust the Bible to the people 
unless it was in the hands of the clergy of the Church 
of England? and yet the man who could thus doubt 
the truth and power of the Bible as it stands by itself, 
and could thus insanely prophesy, was, to the very 
last, representative of an English University. Many 
of our leading statesmen took an active part in oppos- 
ing the Corn-Laws, and predicted the most disastrous 
results. We do not sneer at them, but Mr. Cobden and 
the champions of industrial rights are taunted ever- 
lastingly when they blunder, as if no other men did 
the same. For them and them alone there are no 
waters of Lethe. Surely this is hard measure. Public 
opinion in this country is led by the aristocracy, and 
they, of course, very naturally look upon the Cobden 
class with more or less disfavour, but the disfavour 
of the Manchester school is to be attributed to a deeper 
source. Old Hobbes tells us man naturally is in a 
state of war. The Manchester school ignore this pri- 
mary fact, and thus runs counter to the universal in- 
stincts of our race. War is a folly, a crime, a curse, 
but men have always fought nevertheless; and now, 
when all Europe resounds with the measured tread of 
armed men, more distant than ever seems the day 
when the war-drum shall throb no longer, 


“And the battle-flag be furl’d 
In the parliament of man, in the federation of the world.” 


Now Mr. Cobden’s Peace speeches have not merely 
been falsified, but have been distasteful as well. Thus, 
when in a speech at Wrexham, in 1850, Mr. Cobden 
said he would rather cut down the expenditure for 
military establishments to ten millions, and run every 
danger from France or any other quarter, than risk the 
danger of attempting to keep up the present standard 
of taxation and expenditure, common sense tells us that 
the real question is one of national safety, and not of 
expense. Ifour war expenditure in time past had been 
greater we should have saved money now, as it is clear 
that our neglect in this respect has stimulated in other 
quarters increased activity. Mr. Cobden, in the same 
speech, said he believed there never was an instance 
known in the history of the world of as many as 50,000 
men being transported across the salt waters within 
12 months, It is true he cannot say that now, but the 
inference remains. In the same way he argues against 
2 French invasion, because he and his family happen 
to have a comfortable domicile in Paris. 





No man bet- | 


terthan Mr. Cobden can be blind to what he does not | 
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Knowing the immense material advan- 
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hething in the 
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lothing in such fortifications as Cherbourg — | 


and and France of peace, he can see no- | 


: “The pacific genius of | 
if i Olea > 
~~ of Pelham was not unknown to France, and | 


Czar, I have no doubt, imagined that Mr. Cobden-and 
the Peace party represented England, and that under 
no circumstances whatever would she go to war. The 
late Czar saw an old ally at the head of affairs. He 
saw Mr. Cobden, the mouth-piece of thousands, repre- 
senting all war as absurd. He saw Peace Congresses 
perambulating the land, and he knew that the prime 
movers of them, the Quakers, were men who if smitten 
on one cheek would meekly turn the other, and await 
the blow. He saw that we had allowed him to trample 
Hungary under-foot—that we had been silent when 
Poland was blotted from the map of nations—that 
wildly and viciously Protestant as we were, we had 
allowed the Pope to be re-seated on his tottering throne 
by the aid of French bayonets ; and might he not well 
think that so reckless had we become of our ancient 
prestige—so absorbed had we grown in the pursuit of 
wealth—so permeated had we been by Manchester ora- 
tory and Peace tracts, that scarcely the dictates of 
self-preservation—certainly not the claims of humanity, 
or the obligations of treaties, or the considerations of 
an enlightened public policy, or the cause of an effete 
race, whose very existence in Europe was an anomaly— 
would induce us again ever to draw the sword. The 
Peace party themselves helped to create this confusion. 
Everybody wished them well, and soldiers and sailors 
were at a discount. Most of them, simple-minded, good- 
meaning folk, fell very naturally into the error of mistak- 
ing their select assemblies of neat Quakeresses and verd- 
ant youths for the people of England. When Mr. Brad- 
shaw, of the “ Guides,” died,—a decent man, I doubt not, 
but not known to the nation in any capacity whatever 
beyond that of his trade,—I myself heard Joseph Sturge 
ata public meeting at Edinburgh exclaim that there were 
more tears shed when the nation heard of the death of 
Mr. Bradshaw than when the hero of Waterloo died. 
Now in England we simply laugh at such an assertion. 
But in Russia they could not see its absurdity. And the 
Czar, having seen that in one agitation Mr, Cobden had 
represented the will of the nation, fell into the very 
easy error of supposing that on the question of Peace 
as well as that of Free Trade, Mr. Cobden was similarly 
backed. Still more may be urged against Mr. Cobden. 
The war having once begun—Quaker Sturge having 
travelled to St. Petersburg, bearing the olive branch in 
vain—he should have remembered that he was an 
Englishman, and having lifted up his warning voice, 
and finding it disregarded, should not have conde- 
scended to seek to bring about the national disasters 
he had predicted. It is clear that a nation once com- 
mitted to a war—any arraignment of the policy of that 
war—any attempt to embarrass the parties engaged in 
carrying it on—any endeavour to make it unpopular 
with the nation at large— is, to a certain extent, aiding 
the power with which you are at war. Had Mr. Cob- 
den thus acted in the House of Commons, he could have 
been met and refuted on the spot, but the real truth is, 
while he was silent there he was mischievoulsy active out 
of doors. He helped to prolong the war in the same 
manner as the Jacobites in 1696 helped to prolong the 
war with Louis the Great. Macaulay tells us Louis 
was inclined for peace. After the failure of the Assas- 
sination Plot he had made up his mind to the necessity 
of recognising William Prince of Orange, as king of 
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England, and had authorized Callieres to make a de- 
claration to that effect, but the Jacobites in London 
wrote to the Jacobites in St. Germain’s such tales of the 
distresses of the country — of its exhaustion and the 
unpopularity of the Prince, that, to the great joy of the 
non-jurors, Callieres became high and arrogant, and de- 
nied that William was anything more than a pretender 
to the throne. Mr. Cobden acted precisely in the same 
manner. Of course I give him credit for the best of 
motives, and believe that he is as honest and sincere a 
patriotias any man living. Yet to such errors of-con- 
duct did his peace policy lead him, that actually in the 
parliamentary recess of 1855, when the nation was in 
the very thickest of the war, he published a letter, 
which must have been more welcome in St. Petersburg 
than a victory over the British forces at Sebastopol. 
The obstinacy of Mr. Cobden on this subject was really 
surprising. After we had landed in the Crimea he 
persisted in maintaining that we had invaded the ter- 
ritory of Russia, and were carrying on a war of aggres- 
sion. Undoubtedly our successes might have convert- 
ed the war into one of aggression, but it was under- 
taken as a war against Russian aggression, and it 
would not have ceased to be that had the Allies march- 
ed through the land and encamped in Moscow or St. 
Petersburg. Indeed, to such an extent was Mr. Cobden 
hardened by his peace propensities—so completely did 
he see everything through a distorted medium, that 
though he did not dery that Russia was a barbaric 
power, or that we were turning her back to her home 
in the frozen North, yet, in our struggle with her—in 
the sacrifices we have made for that purpose—he could 
see nothing manly, nothing creditable, nothing noble, 
nothing but a course calculated to bring ridicule on 
this great country, to lower our prestige, perhaps to draw 
upon us slights and insults, and thus to hazard the re- 
currence of future wars. In the Book to which he 
appeals — and, we believe, with sincerity, however 
wrong he may be in his interpretation of it—we read 
how a certain man went down to Jericho and fell 
among thieves. The Samaritan, whom all the world 
has called good in consequence, went to his aid. 
Would Mr, Cobden have passed him by? If he were 
true to his theory of non-intervention, he would; but 
we do him the justice to believe that the better in- 
stincts of his nature would have compelled him to act 
a more honourable part. If Mr. Cobden wishes to be 
popular he must give up his peace crotchets. He is 
strong enough to be able to say, “I, in common with 
the wise and good of the British nation, have blundered, 


and find the Millennium of peace further off than I | 
dreamed.” All men deprecate war. Mr. Cobden must | 
not believe that he and the men in drab are the only | 
friends to peace. As sincerely aud passionately as Mr. | 
Cobden himself, we believe, do our leading statesmen | 
long for peace ; but we cannot shut our eyes to the fact | 


that the course of events has placed us in the foremost 


files of time—that we may not stand in despicable isola- | 
tion, printing calicoes and jingling guineas, while the | 


strong are trampling on the weak, and robbery is being 
attempted at cur very doors. Sure are we that when the 
nation shall have stooped to take so mean a view of its 
vocation, its glory will have departed, and the period 
will have arrived when the famous picture of Macaulay 





_ ally the left hand is brought into play, and by meat 
| sundry taps administered to it by his right, Mr. 


a, 


shall be realised, and the stranger fron New 
standing on Westminster-bridge, and contemplatj 
the ivied ruins of St. Paul’s, shall mark the traceg of , 
greatness that has passed away. The spirit that agi. 
mates the nation in a righteous war is a noble oy, 
Humanity has shone brightest at such periods, } 
would require the most profound ignorance of hij 
for a man to assert that the contests which gave th 
victories of Marathon and Salamis to the Greeks—thy 


roused up, in the Middle Ages, the followers of ty | 


Crescent and the Cross—that triumphed at Waterloo 
that crushed the Indian revolt — were among th 


least illustrious events that occupy and adorn th | 
annals of the world. Mr. Cobden is unfortunate whe | 
he appeals to history. About eighty years singe | 


our statesmen were after his own heart. Our ny 


tional income was unequal to our peace establish. | 


ment; our navy was a “visionary fabric ;” our 


were not sufficient to be of any service ; Frederic th | 
Great had civilly declined the overtures of Mr. Fox; | 
we had attempted to patch up an ignominious peace: | 


yet, a War Minister came into office, and never did the 
nation achieve a wider reputation, or wield a mor 
irresistible power. 


Mr. Cobden, like Mr. Bright, underrates the info. | 
ence of the landed aristocracy, and he is too willingts ’ 
believe that the public is an enlightened body, acting | 


solely from a sense of its own interests. The truth i 


that the public, whether of France or England, is ver | 
often the dupe of its passions and fancies, and that i | 


England, whatever may be done occasionally by dwel- 
ers in cities, the real power is in the hands of the lané- 
owners. 

“What do you think of Cobden ?” said the wnte 
to a large Norfolk farmer, after the former had bea 
delivering an address in the fine old hall of the couniy 
town. “ Why,” said he, “I believe if Cobden had held 
up a sheet of white paper and told us it was black ¥ 
should all have sworn the saine thing.” This answe 
may be accepted as a fair description of Cobden as4 
speaker. By his appearance he disarins all prejudices 
You see a man of middle size, very plainly dressed 
rather fresh coloured, with brown hair, slightly streake! 
with grey, and with arched eyebrows, which gives him 
very shrewd appearance. There is a harshness inks 
voice, but that goes off after he has spoken a sentence@ 
two, and there is such an ease about the man, such! 
clever adaptation of himself to his audience—you # 
so much at home with him, he has so thoroughly # 
air of one arguing alone and familiarly with yourse 
that it is almost impossible, at any rate while be® 
speaking, not to range yourself on his side. His® 
affected good-nature, Lis natural pleasantry, are ies 
ible. In the House of Commons he is much the = 
as on the platform, equally clear, equally una 
equally at home. There he stands on the right of t 
Speaker below the gangway, slightly stooping, ® 
frown physical languor, alternately pointing with 
fore-finger of his right hand to some honourable 
man on the Opposition benches, with whom, if * 


| could only see and not hear, you would suppose be™ 


carrying on avery animated conversation. j 
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denotes that he has made some very effectual observa- 
' tions. Mr. Cobden does not attempt eloquence—does 
| not quote the classics—is very seldom witty—but gives 
vou the idea of a plain man talking upon business in a 
business-like way. You listen to him in vain for the 
magic play of fancy—for rhetoric “ rieh with barbaric 
pearls and gold”—for a philosophy that shall live when 
speaker and hearer shall have passed away. Charles 
Fox's test of a speech is eminently applicable to Mr. 
Cobden—*“ Does it read well? ifso it was a bad speech.” 
Mr. Cobden satisfies himself with arguing the questions 
of the present moment with the facts ofthe present ; all 
his references, all his hits and his speeches, abound with 
them; all his arguments are gathered from the experi- 
ence of the day. Occasionally this leads him into error, 
as when he said he believed a modern newspaper a 
better mental exercise than a page of Thucydides ; but 
ty the men of to-morrow he leaves the task of doing 
to-morrow’s work. Indeed, there are symptoms occa- 
sionally discernible indicating that Mr. Cobden is more 
ready to seek repose—to which no one has a fairer 
right—than to buckle on the armour for ‘:esh fights. 

In one thing he is still, however, as earnest as ever. 
In the cause of Free Trade, and the vast interests in- 
volved in the idea, he neither tires nor faints. For the 
recent changes in the commercial policy of France—for 
the pledge it gives us of peace—for the plenty it will 
give to manufacturing millions on each side the Chan- 
nel__for all the blessings, social, intellectual, moral, 
it will scatter the wide world over—let the English 
nation tender grateful thanks to Richard Cobden. 








MY UNCLE'’S WILL. 
| BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT, 
AUTHOR OF “ DEERBROOKE PARSONAGE,” ETC. 





“Tcive and devise all that messuage or mansion house 
called Tremorgan, together with all and singular my 
other freehold messuages, cottages, farms, lands, tene- 
ments, and hereditaments, situate and being in the 
parish of Llandwllyn in the county of Caernarvon. Also 
all that my manor or lordship of Caermawr in the 
county of Denbigh, with the right, royalties, members, 
and appurtenancies thereto belonging, and all and 
singular my freehold messuages, cottages, farms, lands, 
and tenements, hereditaments, situate and being in the 
parishes of Cacrmawr, Caerlew, and Llandissen, in the 
county of Denbigh. Also all—&c. &c.” 

~~ th ughts were more occupied with the scene before 
than with the weary recital. 
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First there was the dry, sharp-looking little 
vot hel reading in his harsh unmoved voice, provisions | 
ich he was well acquainted. Near him sat the 
faced doctor, wearing a look of real sorrow, 
© to banish altogether the expression of 
with which he listened for the expected legacy. 
was my old maiden aunt Sarah, so 
to 
Aud he yond her was my cousin Lucy, a 


As the long list rolled on with its endless tautology, | 


:, N © were a small but incongruous group, as we sat | 
in that onan e * ; i 
. it house of mourning to hear the last mandates of 


| to my income made it no longer necessary. 


girl of fourteen, of whom little could be seen but her red 
hair as she sobbed behind her handkerchief. As for 
myself I could pretend to no great grief for my almost 
unknown uncle, though, as.the present head of the 
family, I had just attended to sec him laid beneath 
the cold sod. ' 

But now my attention was recalled to the reading, 
for the recital ofthe property was at an end, and the 
disposition of it followed. 

“To John Jenkins, Solicitor of Caermawr, and 
Howel Price, Esquire, of Penfwllyn, upon the trusts, 
uses, intents, and purposes herein-after mentioned—that 
is to say—” 

But I will be more merciful to the reader than the 
worthy solicitor and trustee was to us, and briefly ex- 
plain the eccentric arrangement, without the chaos of 
words in which he had buried the meaning. They 
were to pay five hundred a year each to me and my 
cousin, and let the remaining five or six thousand 
accumulate till 1 was twenty-four. Then if I had mar- 
ried my cousin, or had been rejected by her, the pro- 
perty was to vest absolutely in his “nephew and heir- 
at-law, Evan Llewellyn Lloyd.” If, on the other hand, I 
had not proposed, she was to have the estate ; forfeit- 
ing it however by marriage with any other than a 
Lloyd, when it would pass to our cousin Gwynne Lloyd, 
as it would also in case of failure of issue to me or Lucy, 
which ever was the owner. 

Except the automaton reader, we were all surprised 
by these strange conditions. The girl indulged in a 
giggle, which was quickly cut short by the sour old 
maid, who exclaimed sharply,“ Lucy! for shame !” 
twitching away at the same time the sheltering hand- 
kerchief. 

As I gazed upon the charms thus fully displayed, I 
felt that if sixty instead of six thousand a year were at 
stake, it could not induce me to marry her. I have 
mentioned the delightful hue of her dishevelled tresses ; 
then she had no eyebrows or eyelashes, unless those 
whitish fringes were to be dignified by the name ; she 
was as freckled as a toad, her eyes were pink, her lips 
puffy ; and such a gaunt, graccless figure was surely 
never seen before. I positively shuddered at the idea 
of such a beifig as my wife. 

The rest of the will was quickly read. A small 
outlying farm was given to the old steward, and an 
estate bought from his father was returned to Gwynne 
Lloyd. There was an unconditional bequest to me of 
£3000, and both the doctor and Sarah Lloyd were 
gratified by hearing their names in the list of Legatecs. 

I made little if any response to the congratulations 
which were now offered to me, and in less than an hour 
I was on iny way to London. 

At first I felt a little doubtful about sticking to my 
profession. This addition of about six hundred a year 
y- Butina 
few years this would not be the case, for I should forfeit 
the five hundred a year. My father, as a younger brother, 
had commenced life with a mere pittance, and though he 


MP def 
| had acquired fame as a surgeon, dying in his prime, he 


had left me only three hundred a year, which, with the in- 
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terest of my 2A legac vy, we uld be the whole of ny 
income. Besides, I wanted some occupation, and really 
liked the profession, so I resolved to fullow it, and I 
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worked away at the hospital as industriously as if I had 
hardly a penny to bless myself with. 

I was just 20 at the time of my uncle’s death, so 
there were four years to run before I resigned the family 
estates, for I had never wavered in my resolution. 
Meanwhile I worked hard at my profession, and had no 
reason to be discontented with my success. I did not 
make myself a slave however, but entered freely into 
society, in which I had a good footing through my 
connections. I was well able to afford the expense this 
entailed upon me, and when the time drew near for 
me to lose the five hundred a year, I found that my 
earnings would amply supply its place. 

About two months before the important day I re- 
ceived a communication from Mr. Jenkins. He said 
that, as trustee and family adviser, he felt it his duty to 
call my attention to my own interests, and to point out 
that if I did not at once take steps to secure the estate, 
I might lose the chance for ever. In reply I informed 
him that I did not intend to act, which I told him mere- 
ly for his own information, as the fact would speak for 
itself. 

I hesitated whether I ought not to go to Tremorgan. 
It struck me however on consideration that it would be 
a positive insult to go down, as if to inspect my cousin, 
and then virtually to reject her. 

Mr. Jenkins, in formally announcing to me my for- 
feiture of the property, enclosed in the same envelope a 
private note, in which he referred to a report that evi- 
dently cleared me in his eyes of the suspicion of insanity. 
Lady Clara Devereux would not only, he said, bring me 
an equivalent fortune, but she would also ally me with 
a very influential family. 

To confess the truth, I had a weakness for a pretty 
face, and probably owed my safety to a constant suc- 
cession of enslavers effacing each other’s charms. Lady 
Clara (who could match me at flirting) was in power at 
present certainly, but her reign was not to last much 
longer. 

I was leaning over her at the Opera one night, when 
suddenly my eye fell upon a girl in an opposite box. 
The effect upon me was electrical—such loveliness I 
had never seen before. A queenly and graceful form, a 
hand and arm that would have driven a sculptor to 
despair, a skin so exquisitely fair with its contrast to the 
sweeping lashes and glorious tresses of dark, but richly- 
coloured brown hair, features perfect as a Grecian 
statue's, but fullof life and warmth. And those eyes— 
they stirred my soul, as a mere stray glance fell upon 
me from that distance. 

Lady Clara saw my predccupation and its cause. 


old-world air, as if they had been living in comparatiys 
seclusion. 

In vain I made inquiries of men with the most ex. 
tensive acquaintance ; we were all alike puzzled. 4 _ 
formidable array of glasses was levelled upon her, by _ 
she underwent the scrutiny with the most well heed: | 
composure. Again her glance met mine, and I felt, 
rather than saw, that she perceived my admiration, | 
was gratified, for, slight as it was, a kind of link seemed | 
formed between us. 

Before the ballet was over they rose to go, and I 





passed me, I thrilled at the touch of her dress, and wag _ 
bewildered by the full blaze of her beauty. : 

Quietly I followed, and saw her handed to ber | 
carriage. She had not taken her seat, when the horses 
started. Her arm, outstretched to save herself from 
falling, crashed through the window, and I saw the 
blood spurt out in dark jets. An artery was cut. F 

I sprang forward. -| 

“T am a surgeon,” I cried : “I can stop the bleed. | 
ing for the present, but drive home as quickly as pos | 
sible.” 

No one resented my tone of authority, and the car. | 
riage wheeled away with us. A handkerchief anda _ 
Brobdignag, silver penholder (designed to look profes- 
sional for prescriptions and memoranda) formed a tem- 
porary substitute for a tourniquet. With the pressure 
of my thumb on the injured vessel, it sufficed to stop 
the flow. 

By the gas-light I could just see that she leant back 
and closed her eyes as if faint. 

“ Are yousuffering ? How does your arm feel now?” © 
I asked gently. 


voice was music itself as she replied, “ My arm is quite | 
cold. Your hand seems to burn it.” 

Well it might, for the touch of that soft smooth am | 
was sending the blood coursing through my veins st | 
fever speed. 

Soon, oh! so soon, we drew up before the hotel 
Clinging to my ann she ascended the stairs. I had | 
stopt by the way at the shop of a chemist I knew, and | 
had procured all that was necessary. Quickly the | 
wound was dressed, for it was a clean cut presenting 0 
difficulty. 

Then after laying my card on the table, I bowel | 
myself from the room, saying that I would call againia 
the morning. If I had remained a moment longer! 
must have committed some folly. 

I went home, but I was positively in such a state of 





She quizzed me—she criticised her rival unmercifully. 
Her hair 
white 
dark that she must have learnt a lesson from the 
It was a profanation, a sacrilege, 
the box with horror. 


was “auburn,” her neck was so unnaturally 


East. 


Taking my seat in the stalls I gazed upon her. I | 


, and this vision.of heaven 
had never blessed my eyes before. 
and where could she have been hid ? 
Her companions afforded no clue, being equally un- 
known. They were an elderly couple, 
certain look of distinction. 


knew every face in society 


not without a 
but they had a somewhat 








as necessarily to owe its snow to art, her eyes so | 


I felt, and I fled from | 


Who could she be, | 


excitement that I could not sleep. This would not & 
for I had my work for the next day, so I took a sedative, 
| which had the required effect. Perhaps I had rathe 
overdosed myself, for I did not awake till late. It ¥# 
near midday before I reached the hotel. 
“ They have gone, Sir,” said the waiter in reply tomy 

inquiries : “ but the gentleman left a note for you. 
I felt as if! 
| received asudden blow. It was a cruel disappointime® 
| but with a gleam of hope I opened the letter. It ra® 

“Dear Sir—We had intended to leave town the 
morning, and your patient, thanks to your skill, felt # 
well, that she would not hear of a change of plan. 


I could hardly believe my ears. 
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hurried out to take my place on the stairs. As ghe ; 


I had almost dreaded to hear her speak, but her J 
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wished to leave you the accompanying trifle as a sign 
that she is not ungrateful. Indeed I cannot express 
our feeling of what we owe you. Yours sincerely, 
H. L. Jones.” 

Enclosed was a ring, a small cameo of no great in- 
trinsic value, but I had seen it on her hand asI dressed 
the wound, so to me it was priceless. 

What delicacy this showed. Perhaps she had seen 
that a fee would have pained me, while this memento 
was unspeakably precious. With renewed ardour I 
sought to trace her, but in vain I cross-examined the 
waiter. He only knew that they had been there two 
or three days, their name was Jones, and they came 
from Wales. The young lady must be their daughter, 
for he had heard them both call her “ my child.” 

Though I had never gone as far as this before, I 
had often had violent attacks of love at first sight, or I 
should have been positively terrified at my own sensa- 
tions. I was obliged to own to myself that if called in 
toa patient in a similar state, I should at once have 
given a certificate of insanity. 

More than a year passed away, and by degrees the 
impression made upon me wore off. I did not forget 
her, however, and my thoughts would not unfrequently 
turn to the fair unknown. 

For the moment I had felt utterly unable to endure 
Lady Clara’s badinage, so I carefully avoided her for a 
monthortwo. Naturally this put an end-toa flirtation 
which had been established on the principle of mutual 
amusement with limited liability, and I had not filled 

up the vacancy permanently. I wandered about in- 
deed with even more than my usual inconstancy. 

I think that the danger I had been in had given 
me a shock, and I could now feel thankful that the 
temptation had been removed. That memory made 
me difficult to please, and cautious against giving rein 
to my feelings, 


It was autumn, and London was a desert. Sud- 
denly I remembered that my friends, the Llewellyns, 
had given me a warm invitation to their place in 
Wales. I had not seen my native principality for 
years, and I resolved to pay it a visit. To look at ny 
engagement-book and see that I had nothing important 
to tie me, to make arrangements for a substitute in 
case of any emergency arising, was the work of an 
hour. I wrote a letter announcing my arrival, and had 
everything packed in readiness to start next morning. 

As I travelled westward I found that much rain 
aad fallen, and in one placea torrent had washed away 
the rails. The consequence of this was an hour's delay, | 
_ ou my arrival at the terminus I found the coach | 
had already started 

; Ph re was, however, another later in the day, and 
. booked a place in it. The clouds now cleared away 
“Fr some hours, and I enjoyed the drive, but presently 
ier shower came on. | 
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ue Llewellyns evidently had not expected me by | 

Dieds ee for when we reached the corner | 
re the road to Llandethryn branched off, there was 

bi he to meet me. I had my luggage taken into a 

le ca by the road-side till I should send for it, and 

ion can se I had only a mile to walk, I set off on | 
vith my umbrella. 


no « 


A quarter of a mile on I came to a little hamlet, but 
I did not pause, for I saw nothing to be gained by 
stopping. As I passed one of the cottages, the door 
opened, and out tript a quaint little being who appear- 
ed as much at home in the rain as if she were a mer- 
maid. Wrapping her closely,and worn hood-like over 
her head, she had an ample red cloak. Her dress, 
whatever it might be, was gathered up under this 
drapery, leaving visible an exquisitely shaped—well, 
ankle. 

She gave me one sly glance, and then tript on as 
unconcernedly as if a well-dressed, not altogether 
frightful London man was quite a common sight in 
the village. This, however, did not suit my notions, 
for the glimpse I caught had convinced me she was 
pretty and lively-looking. 

“ Here, my pretty one!” I cried after her: “have 
part of my umbrella, if you are going my way, unless 
you are a water-kelpie.” 

She stopt short, and dropt a low courtesy. 

“My cloak keeps me dry. IfI have your umbrella 
you will be wet, look you,” she said, with that peculiar 
accent, which after my long absence seemed strange 
even to my Welsh ears. 

“ Nonsense!” I returned: “there is quite shelter 
enough for both, my dear, if we keep close. Here, take 
my arm.” 

She took it with a roguish smile, even while saying: 
“T feel afraid. You are a fine gentleman, and I am 
only a poor village girl.” 

“T never saw a lady with brighter eyes, or more 
beautiful hair,” I said, taking up a tress of pure gold, 
which straggled from beneath her picturesque head- 
dress. “There is no one I should like to have here 
instead of you—what is your name ?” 

“ Kitty, Sir, so please you.” 

“Kitten it should be, you frolicsome little thing. 
Keep your eyes away, you sorceress, you are bewitching 
me.” 

She laughed a low, pleased laugh, that would not 
have been out of place in a London boudoir. 

We have now come to a turbid stream crossing the 
road. It was not deep, evidently, for there were tracks 
showing that carts and carriages passed through it, 
but there was no perceptible passage for those on 
foot. 

“The stepping-stones are covered!” she said, with 
a look of dismay: “ what can we do?” 

“Those pretty little feet shall not be wet, at all 
events,” I returned, “if I have to wade for it, but I 
think I can see the stones well enough to cross without 
that.” 

I caught her up in my arms, for she was as light as 
a feather, and quickly carried her across. “Now I 
must take toll,” I said, suiting the action to the word, 
I had not set her down yet, and she could not resist. 

“ How dare you, Sir? I am very angry, look you,” 
she said, with a pout. 

“ Well, I have looked, but I don't see it,” I replied 
coolly : ad if you were you would be an ungrateful little 
baggage, for | am wet to the knees, so if it had not 
been for me, you must have stayed on the other side, 
or have had a rare ducking.” 

“Well, if you meant no harm I must forgive you, 
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A PENNY. 





but you might have asked me first,” 
tishly. 


she said, coquet- 


y the time we had reached the house. she had | 
There was something | 


quite captivated me pro tem. 
very piquant and attractive in her look. 


I had been rather surprised at her turning into the | 


grounds with me, but when we had got near the door, 
with a laughing good-bye she ran down a side- 
the back of the house. It was one of the servants, 
then, with whom I had been making love ; but what of 
that, I thought, since she was pretty enough to tempt 
an anchorite. 

My peal at the bell quickly brought to the door a 
servant who admitted me into the hall. An open door 
led into a billiard-room, and Llewellyn hurried out to 
rive me a cordial welcome. 

“How wet you must be, 
change at once, 


he said: 
but my thing 


“vou ought to 
s would be too wide and 


too short for you. Ah! I have it! Charlie will accom- | 


modate you; he is just about your build.” 

Oxia | i » hand A, Lord Charles Devereux had quietly 
anes out after our host. I was delighted to find 
him here, for he was a great favourite with me. He 
was not very bright certainly, but there was not a more 
warm-hearted, good-natured fellow in Her M: 
service, and he was, as he 


ijesty’ 6 
deserved, a universal fa- 
vourite. 

‘Why, Lloyd, old fellow!” he said: “I thought 
from your not turning up, you had been tooling the 
mail yourself, and spilling the concern. So you want 
some toggery—well, 1 dare say I can find you some- 


thing.” 


path to | 


| I had no doubt of it, for dress was one of his strong 
| points. 

‘And there is the dressing bell!” exclaimed Lle- 
wellyn, “so you have not too much time before dinner, 
Be off, both of you, and, mind, no gossiping up-stairs 
like a couple of school-girls.” 

“I don’t stir,” I said, “till you promise not to wait 
dinner an instant for me. I neither wish to be hor 
ried out of my wits, nor to be worried by the thought 
that I am keeping you waiting.” 

“Well, I promise,” he replied, “ but be as quick a 
you can. Look your best though, for I have two such 
killing damsels here. You and Charlie must toss up 
to decide which each of you is to confine his attentions 
to, or you will be at daggers drawn.” 
| It was some time before I could get comfortably 

dry ; my hair and whiskers especially being like 4 
sponge. When I entered the dining-room they wet 
eated at table. and I went to the head of it to greé 
my hostess, a charming. woman still in the prime of her 
beauty, a model English matron, with the single fault 
of being an inveterate match-maker. 
After Wwe k oming ine she turned and introduceé 
me to Miss Lloyd, and Miss Catherine Lloyd. ] start 
ed, and my heart bea 
| my friend of the Opera. 


In an in tant the old fi ver had returned. I wie 
enthralled anew. And, to my joy, 1 saw that her™ 
cogniti li also Was instantane Us, that there was 4 


smile on her lip and a faint glow on her cheek, 4 


e } | 
sprang forward to take her hand. 
“So you know { ach { thie r exclaimed Mn 


already,” 





wildly ; for there before me wat ; 
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Llewellyn: “ Ah, Mona, he is the surgeon who dressed 
your wound. Why did you not tell me so?” 

* «J did not know you were friends,” she replied 
calmly, having perfectly regained her composure. 

“You. do not recognise me, though we also have 
met,” said a laughing voice at my elbow. 

It was another surprise for me, for there sat the 
supposed peasant girl. But after that first shock no- 
thing could move me, and I replied coolly, “ Ah, the 
Kitten! I told you I should soon find you out.” 

“What, another mystery !” said Llewellyn. 

“JT went to the village when the sun came out, she 
resumed,” and I borrowed Nannie’s cloak to come 
back through the rain, or I should have been late for 
dinner. Mr. Lloyd gave me half of his umbrella, tak- 
ing me all the time for a village girl.” 

“You acted the part admirably,” I said, “ and 
seemed bent on turning the fine gentleman’s head.” 

An overpowering sense of Mona Lloyd's beauty was 
filling my whole being, and I was immeasurably vexed 
at finding myself drawn into this bantering conversa- | 
tion with her cousin. But very dilicrent from my 
usual habit, which was to parade my devotion, I now | 
had an eager wish to hide what I was experiencing. | 

Still, whenever I could do so unobserved, I stole a 
glanceat Mona. And each look tightened, if possible, 
the chain that was binding me. 

Soon after we rejoined the ladies, “ the Kitten ” chal- 
lenged Charlie to a game of billiards, and they left the 
room. Presently they returned with an appeal for a 
decision on some knotty point, to unravel which the 
Llewellyns accompanied them to the billiard-room. I 

was left alone with Mona, and I positively trembled as 
I approached her. After fierecly puffing away at his cigar for a quarter 

“Treceived your ring,” I said, “and I value it duely. | of an hour without speaking, he suddenly blurted out : 
It has never left my finger since.” | “T can stand this no longer! Lloyd, old fellow, I am 

“No! no! I was almost ashamed to offer it to | distractingly in love with your beautiful namesake, and 
you,” she replied, “but if would serve to show that I | I feel I shall be worth nothing without her. Here I am 
appreciated your kindness.” longing, and longing, but without the pluck to ask. 
_ “Thave given directions about it in my will—for | Sometimes I think she will have me, but the next mi- 
it to be buried with me,” I added in reply to her look of | nute I despair. She is so beautiful, so clever, and warm- 
inquiry, hearted, that I feel she is too good for a poor devil like 

The soft air of timidity, the fleeting blush, filled me | ne. ‘What do you say, old fellow ? Shall I make the 

with transport. attempt or not ? At least it would put me out of my 
misery.” 

I pondered before I replied. If I let him suspect 
| the truth, his loyalty of heart would make him shrink 

_ Her charming confusion, though it gladdened me, | from paining me, but to act upon this belief would be to 
might be painful to her, and I hastened to continue : “I | take a base advantage of his noble generosity. Yet I 
had a bracelet to return to you: let me clasp it on your | could not be expected to sign the death-warrant of my || 
a, own hopes. 

“She is all that you say,” I replied at length : “and if 
she waits for a man who really deserves her, she will 
have to look far. I cannot advise you, for you must 
know best on what footing you stand. But this I will 
say—if she has given you any decided encouragement, 
you may venture safely, for 1 am convinced she would 
not play with your heart.” 

He mused for a moment, and then replied: “ Well, 
she has given me undoubted encouragement at times, so 
I will take your advice, for, as you say, she is too noble to 
play fast and loose with me. You and her consin will be 
the first whose congratulations I shall claim. By the 
by, why don’t you take up with the other? You séem 


The days flew by at Llandethryn, for if I was not 
happy, I was the next best thing to it, always excited. 
Daily my infatuation became greater. I would willing- 
ly have torn myself away, but I hed not the power. 

Yet I cherished an insane self-delusion, a mere tatter 
of a belief, that no one saw what was going on, and to 
keep up this ignorance I abstained from any manifesta- 
tion of a preference for Mona. But with all the un- 
reasonableness of human nature, I was pained when 
she seconded my efforts, shunning me and shrinking 
from me, as was too often the case. 

At such times I would fall back upon “ the Kitten,” 
who gave me a ready but half-mocking welcome. 

Presently I found that there was something like this || 
in the case of Devereux. He too drew near Mona with = || 
a kind of timidity, as if he dreaded that each advance | 
might be repulsed. With the Kitten he seemed, on the 
contrary, quite at ease, and their lively sallies often 
wound up with a regular romp. And I, judging from 
my own feelings, imagined that our cases were the same 
—that he felt no more than friendship for the Kitten, 
while he loved Mona. Still worse, I sometimes gnashed 
my teeth with frenzy, as I thought that she might re- 
turn his affection. 

One of the worst features in the case was that Deve- 
reux never uttered a word to me on the snbject, though 
every night he smoked his cigar in my bed-room, and 
chatted with his usual simple frankness. He was just 
the man to rely implicitly upon the advice of some 
friend, and for a long time now he had done me the 
honour of setting me in the post of Mentor. 

But one night he broke through this unnatural 
silence. 














“Why did you leave without giving me the least 


J 5” ‘ , ' 
ue’ I asked more tenderly. “I made every effort 
to trace you,” 


It v as close 
let, I had attached it to my watch. 


‘wap my eye 


at hand, for being a gold chain brace- 
As I fastened the 
fell upon the white seam slightly marring 
¥ ‘ymmetry of an arm which Here’s could not rival. 

iy ou will always carry that mark,” I said. “ How 
» ght of an injury to you pained me!” 

As I spoke I pressed the scar with my fevered lips. 
was aroused from my happy dream, for her 
"as snatched away, and her glorious eyes flashed 
Hl W could I have imagined she had any tender feel- 
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really to like each other, and then we should be con- 
nected ?”’ 

“Stuff!” I roared. “If I was the only man left on 
earth, with all womankind to choose from, I would not 
marry. I value my freedom too much to sell myself to 
slavery.” 

His complacent picture of Mona’s undoubted en- 
couragement and his claiming our congratulations, had 
irritated me beyond bearing. But the good-natured 
fellow only opened his eyes in wonder at this new spe- 
cimen of my “ strange ways,” as he called them, without 
noticing that my tirade was anything but compliment- 
ary to himself, 

Presently, finding that I was in no mood for chat, he 
took himself off and left me in peace. Peace do I say ? 
Ay, such peace as there is in Purgatory. 





I was sitting the next morning after breakfast 
writing a letter in the library, when Devereux burst 
into the room. His face, generally calm, but now 
radiant with delight, told me his errand at once. 

“Congratulate me, old fellow!” he shouted ; “she 
has accepted me, and I am the happiest, luckiest dog 
| alive.” 

I could gladly have killed him where he stood, 
but I suppose the effort I made to hide my feelings 
was successful, for he betrayed no astonishment as he 
looked at me. 
to breathe out: 
cannot fail.” 

They should not guess at what I suffered, I was 
determined, so in less than five minutes after Devereux 


“May you both be happy, but you 


Words cannot tell what it cost me | 


A glance at Mona only deepened the mystery, for she 
sat with blushing cheek and downcast eye, as if unable 
to deny the truth of her cousin’s words. 

But as I gazed, the truth dawned upon me, and with 
ita hope, “ Who is she ?” I asked, turning to Kate, 

“ Ah, I see you have already guessed,” she cried 
gaily: “she is Lucy Mona Lloyd, whose hand even 
with a fortune in it you disdained to accept. Charlie, 
come to the billiard-room with me; you and I are only 
in the way here.” 

“Can you forgive me ?” I asked pleadingly : “] 
could not tell what you were, and I would not marry 
for wealth.” 

Her eyes flashed. How magnificent she looked in 
her pride. 


to the memory of your uncle might have induced you to 
find some less insulting means than contemptuous si- 
lence to convey your rejection of my hand.” 


thought was a bitter humiliation to her. 


I will not hide from you how fully. From that night 
when I first saw you, I have been madly in love, and I 
find I have thrown away my sole chance of happi- 
ness.” 

“T knew it,” she replied fiercely. 


triumph. And when you came here I rejoiced, for I 


my feet, and I in my turn should spurn you, but—” 





left the library I followed him to the sitting-room, It 
was a large double room with folding doors, and at the 
further extremity Devereux and Mona were sitting | 
close together on an ottoman. The sight of the pleased 
attention with which she regarded him made me feel 
positively rabid. 

Gladly I turned from the hateful scene to Catherine 
Lloyd, who at this instant came in with her hands 
filled with flowers for the vases. Her softened, gentle 
manner, and the kindly look she gave me, struck me 
at once. 
that she too loved, and that I was the favoured mortal ? 

Yes, I could not doubt the signs of a woman's true 
deep affection that she betrayed. The sight of her 
cousin's happiness had vanquished her, forcing her to lay | 
aside that giddy carelessness with which she generally 
masked her true nature. 


no suspicion of my torments. 

laid my hand, heart, and fortune, at her feet. 
First she stared as if she thought me mad ; 

ringing laugh echoed through the room. 
“Charlie, come here!” she cried: 


your cousin.” 


fused her once yourself. 
to appreciate her better than you ?” 
“ Refused her ?” I echoed, utterly bewildered. 





























Could Devereux be right in his supposition | 


An impulse urged me to act so that they could have | 
The next instant I had 


then her | 


“you must call 
Mr. Lloyd out—he has positively been making me a 


proposal.” 
“He is engaged to you then!” I exclaimed, utterly 
confounded. “ From his description I thought it was to | 


With the pout of a spoilt child, she said,“ You re- 
Why should you expect others 


|look up. With a wild feeling of hope I saw a gentle, 
blushing look of love on that face, so haughty but 
now. 


“But I cannot,” she whispered, 








THE MANUFACTURE OF GUNPOWDER. 


Just now the favourite topics with the general publie 
are military, and martial under the circumstances, we 
propose to write a little about gunpowder. 

We should never advise any one who is not called 
| by duty to visit a Powder Factory, for, firstly, you ram 
|a risk of being blown to nothing; and, secondly, you 
| increase the danger in which the workmen are placed. 
| So to save you, reader, from these dangers, and to givé 





| you a clear account of the various processes that are 
| gone through to produce this important element of 
war, we sit down to write. As we enter the gates we 
observe nothing very particular, and our guide seems 
| to be used to all matters ccnnected with the busines 
s0 we go gently on until we reach several large stack# 
of wood, alder and willow, which are standing ther 
| to be dried by the atmosphere, previous to being com 
_ verted into Charcoal. Each piece of wood is about 
three feet in length, and the manner of burning is® 
follows: A series of iron cylinders, each about two fet 
| six inches in diameter and five feet in length, a 


ranged in a building known as the cylinder hows | 


_ Each of the cylinders is set in brick-work, so arrang 
| that the hot air from the furnace plays quite round & 

















“The thought of what was due to your cousin and | 


She hissed out the last words, as though the very | 


“ You have your revenge,” I said gloomily: “and 
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———— A nena 


“T recognised | 
you at once, and I read your heart with a feeling of | 


looked forward to this moment when you should be at | 


The change of tone, the sudden pause, made me 
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causing the heat on the upper and under sides to be | 


uniform. Made fo fit these cylinders are others of 
thinner iron and lighter make, capable of being drawn 
in or out at pleasure. In this portable cylinder, 
technically called a slip, the wood is put, and then 
pushed into the fixed cylinder and shut in by air- 
tight iron doors, or doors made air-tight by means of 
sand. As soon as the action of carbonication commences, 
all the gaseous products of the wood are expelled 
through a hole at the back of the cylinder, and thence 
into the flues, where they are burnt. Here is a two- 


fold benefit. The gases are almost sufficient to con- | 


vert the wood into charcoal, and the great nuisance 
which would be caused by their escape into the atmo- 
sphere is avoided. After remaining in these cylinders 
at a low red heat for about six hours, the wood is 
perfectly carbonized. It is then allowed to cool; and 


when drawn out is charcoal of the purest quality, and | 
is ready for grinding. This process is none other | 
than that of grinding coffee. The charcoal is put into | 
a hopper, from which it falls into the mill, is cut or | 


crushed to pieces, passed through a reel covered witha 
canvass of the finest mesh, and is then fit to perform its 
part in the manufacture of gunpowder. 

Sulphur is prepared by heating a quantity of crude 
sulphur in an iron pot, conducting the vapours into 


cool chambers, where they fall as a very fine powder, | 


called flowers of sulphur. When the chainber becomes 
warm these flowers of sulphur melt, and run into 
cylindrical moulds, in which form the sulphur is called 
roll sulphur, and is quite pure. It is then ground 
and passed through a very fine sieve, when it also 
stands ready. 

The last and most important ingredient is Nitre, 
or, as it is more commonly called, saltpetre. This is 
obtained chiefly from Bengal, and in its crude or 
“grough” state contains from one to twenty per cent. 
of impurities ; common salt being the chief. In this 
state then it arrives in England, and before being 
used has to be freed from every impurity. This used 
to be done by repeated boilings and crystalizations ; 
but now it is boiled once and passed (in a fluid state) 
into large shallow copper pans, called coolers. Now 
ifallowed to cool at rest it forms itself into large crys- 
tals, which contain much that is impure; but if you 
can get the crystals small, there is little impurity to be 
found. This is obtained by keeping the liquid con- 


‘tantly in motion during the cooling process ; so that | 
the nitre crystalizes in very small particles, so small | 


indeed that the saltpetre thus crystalized is called 
saltpetre four, and is, if carefully washed with distilled 
Water, absolutely pure, and so fine that no grinding is 
hecessary. Under the old system the saltpetre had to 
°€ thrice boiled, thrice set to cool in crystalizing pans, 
and then melted, run mtd moulds, cooled, and ground. 
We are indebted to our neighbours the French for the 


hew pre CESS, 


— ° . . 
After having then seen our ingredients carefully 


DTery 


ry i the “mixing house.” They are here weighed 
ih the follow ing proportions _— 
Saltpetre 75 per cent. 
Sulphur 10 
Charcoal 15 


7 7 


99 ” 


prey ared. we now bring them together in a “house,” | 


These ingredients are then placed in the mixing 
machine, which is simply a wooden box, through which 
a shaft passes armed with long copper or gun-metal 
teeth. The shaft is made to turn on its axis very 
rapidly,and by means of the teeth the mass is intimate- 
ly mixed. A bagis placed under the machine, a slide 
is withdrawn from the bottom, and the powder (for 
such it is now, but very weak) fallsinto the bag. The 
quantity placed in one bag is called a charge, and 
| weighs between forty and fifty pounds. An Act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of George III. fixes 
it at forty-two pounds. The charge (green charge called 
_ generally) is now ready for the incorporating mills, 
_ where the several ingredients, which before were 
only mixed, are now incorporated, or very intimate- 
_ly combined, by means of a heavy grinding pres- 
/sure. Imagine a large round dish of iron. In the 
‘centre of the dish is an upright shaft, made to turn 
by means of gear-work underneath the floor; on this 
dish are placed two wheels, called runners, of iron or 
stone, each weighing three or four tons, Through the 
centre of each runner a horizontal spindle passes, which 
spindle also passes through the upright shaft before 
mentioned, cutting it at right angles. When the up- 
right shaft is put in motion of course it carries round 
| these runners, which perform about ten revolutions 
per minute. The weight of the runners causes great 
pressure upon the powder, which is spread equally 
over the bottom of the dish, and the small circle in 
| which the runners revolve causes the grinding, by 
| which means, and the aid of water, the intimate 
| mechanical combination of the ingredients, upon which 
| the strength of the powder entirely depends, is obtained. 
| The time necessary to bring the powder to its proper 
strength varies from one hour to ten, according to the 
quality required. One manufacturer has patented a 
| process by which he causes the bottom of the dish to 
be heated, by which means he obtains the required 
strength in a much shorter time. When taken from 
these mills it is in broken cakes of a greyish colour, and 
about half an inch in thickness. It is now called 
'mill-cake, and has attained its greatest strength—all 
_ after processes decreasing its explosive force, but in- 
| creasing its durability. 
| From the incorporating mills it is taken to the 
press house, where the mill-cake is passed between 
| cylindrical toothed rollers, which in motion turn to- 
_ wards each other, and crush the powder again to dust. 
On one side of this press house you see a large cubical 
box placed between four iron columns, which support a 
huge cross-bar of iron, called a cap; underneath the 
cap is suspended a cube of wood to fit the box which 
stands below. The powder, when broken down, is 
carried to this box, on the bottom of which a layer 
of it is placed. This layer of powder is covered with 
a sheet of copper, and on the copper is placed another 
layer of powder, then another sheet of copper, and so 
on, alternately a layer of powder and a sheet of copper, 
until the box is full. A man then turns a small cock, 
the box begins to rise and pushes itself against the 
piece of wood suspended beneath the cap. As this 
| wood fits the box, the box keeps rising, but as it rises 
the powder is compressed to the requisite hardness. 
But how is the box made to rise? By hydraulic 
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pressure. The box stands upon the ram, as it is called ; 
this ram fits into an iron cylinder; into the cylinder 
water is forced, which raises the ram and of course the 
box placed upon it. The pressure obtained is generally 
about four tons to the square inch upon the ram. 
When the pressure is taken off, and the box opened, 
the powder and copper are compressed into one solid 
mass; but a few hard blows with a wooden mallet 
soon cause the cakes to separate. The copper plates 
are put aside for future use; the cakes of powder, 
about two feet six inches square an] one-eighth of an 
inch in thickness, are carried to the breaking-down 
machine, where they are again passed between the 
toothed rollers and broken into pieces hard and black, 
of irregular forms, varying from an inch and a half to 
half an inch in length. The powder is now fit for 
granulating or corning, as it is called. Before we leave 
this house we may just get a glimpse at the men here, 
and yet the men you cannot see, only their intensely 
black faces and lively eyes. Strong men and true, no 
doubt, to their employers, but not always conscious 
that while careful for * the master,” they are caring for 
their own lives. It was in the press house that the 
Hounslow catastrophe occurred last year. 

We take leave of the press house then, and follow 
the hard pieces of powder to the granulating house. 
Here we are in greater danger, and not very well able 
to see it on account of the “dust” flying about. How- 
ever, we can perceive the “house” is tolerably full of 
machinery ; consisting principally of the toothed cy- 
lindrical rolls and “ Jacob's Ladders.” These“ Jacobs” 
are endless straps passing over wooden wheels; each 
strap has a number of cups fixed upon it. The powder 
is “shot” into a hopper on the floor; at the bottom of 
this hopper one of the wooden wheels rotates and 
over it the endless strap passes. In the downward 
journey the cup is inverted, but no sooner does it get 
its turn on the bottom wheel than it rights itself, and 
not only so, but fills itself with powder, which it care- 
fully carries to the housetop, and as it turns on the 
upper wheel shoots its load headforemost into another 
hopper, from which it passes between the rollers, and is 
crushed into the required sized grain. So these 
* Jacobs ” save the trouble and expense of having men 
to carry up the powder on their backs. The powder 
here is not only granulated, but a large portion of the 
dust is taken from it and returned to the incorporating 
niills, 





A 


We have now the powder in grain’ of various | 
sizes and of a very dull greyish brown colour, not much | 


like the powder of commerce. But we shall get it so 
much like that, that you will recognise it wherever you 
may meet with it. From the granulating house it is 
carried to the rubbing house, where the powder is placed 
in cylindrical vessels of wood or canvass, and rapidly 
turned upon the vessels’ axes. By this motion the grains 
of powder are hardened, and by the attrition they gain a 
glossy appearance and look bluish-black. This rubbing 
of the powder is a great deterioration to the expulsive 
quality of the powder ; it makes it less angular, but, as 
a counterbalance, it is much more durable, being less 
impervious to moisture than before. Well, having 
whirled it in the cylinders for ten or twelve hours, and 
having seen it brought out, and noted its different 





— 


appearance, we follow it to the drying house. Not long 
since it used to be dried as follows: The powder wag 
spread upon canvass cases and placed in racks round 
a room, called the stove; into the wall of this building 
a huge iron pot was built ; not standing on its bottom, 
but so placed that the bottom of the pot should project 
into the room while the mouth was outside. In this 
a fire was kindled, and the bottom of the pot heated to 
a red heat. Pleasant certainly when one entered to see 
the round red pot glaring in amongst the powder and 
threatening death and destruction to all. Now the 
stove isheated by means of steam pipes passing through 
it, and the temperature usually obtained is about 139, 
For twenty hours it rests in this warm climate, during 
which time it parts with all its moisture except about 
nine percent. At this stage the powder is somewhat 
dusty and of different-sized grains; two things then 
are required, to clean it from the dust, and to separate 
the grains into the various sizes, for large or sinall arms. 
To accomplish these ends, the powder is transported 
from the stove to the dusting house. 

The dusting house, as its name implies, is the 
place where the powder is dusted, or finally cleansed 
from any remaining dust. This is an important 
affair, as the fouling or not fouling of the gun depends 
greatly upon this matter. It is generally performed 
by causing the powder to run through a series of reels 
covered with open canvass, which reels are rapidly 
whirled round, and while they are in motion all the 
very fine powder or dust falls through the canvass, 
When properly dusted the different-sized grains have 
to be separated one from another: the “large grain” 
for artillery ; the “ fine grain” for rifles; the “ double 
F.” and “treble F.” for sporting purposes; and so on. 
When separated it is carefully weighed, put into barrels, 
headed up, and carried away to magazines, quite finish- 
ed and ready for use. 

These various processes cannot be carried on without 
much risk to life and property, hence the necessity 
that exists for the greatest possible care throughout 


| all the departments. Every man has clothes to be 


used only in the houses, so that there can be no chance 
of the least particle of grit getting on to the clothes, 
neither is any man permitted to wear metal buttons. 
All shoes are exchanged for shoes made only of leather, 
no nails of any kind; and these are worn only in the 
houses. In the machinery brass and copper are large 
ly employed, because from them it is almost impossible 
to strike fire; and to prevent any friction under foot 
should grit get into the houses, the floors are 
carefully covered with leather, Still with all these 
precautions accidents are not entirely avoided, though 
greatly diminished. 

And now having finished our powder, what becomes 
of it? Its missions are various. It may be used @ 
level mountains which stand in the way of man® 


progress, or to level cities which stand in the way of 


his ambition. It may be to aid the slave dealer in his 
endeavours to hunt down men, or to aid nations in 
obtaining th at liber rty which we all hold so preciow® 
It may be to carry the unerring bullet from the deadly 
rifle into men’s brain, or to speed the no less une rring 
shot of the sportstnan into a pheasant’s breast. It may 
be to keep an enemy from our shores, or, in the Lands 
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of a ragged urchin, to keep sparrows from our wheat. In her ears still rings the cry, 
It is equally ready to aid man in his efforts to overcome Food may yet restore the boy, 
nature's obstacles, or to aid the devil in his efforts to Virtue nought avails her. 
overcome men. H.R.S. 


Who dares say in such an hour, 
She would shun the tempter'’s power ? 
Boast not, poor weak mortal !|_— 
Hunger, cold, e’en love assailing 
HOME MISSION. Madden’d by a dying wailing, 
She hath pass’d guilt’s portal. 








HEAR me, sisters of one race, 
As I plead a little space, 
For our lost, our straying ; 
I would ask your hearts to ponder 
Are ye guiltless,-whilst they wander, 
Duties truly weighing ? 


Homes of wealth and luxury, 
In thy midst can such things be ? 
Oh! if all would labour ; 
Strive then each in her own sphere 
Some poor sorrowing heart to cheer, 
Be ixizs Save some erring neighbour. 
‘heerful ‘midst your happy hor 
- " hi J Wi ah Ours the talent God has lent, 
N00 SERERPSRINE, 1K NOE, CHI Fearful trust, ah! feel it sent 
Ye rejoice with reason ; = eae 
_ , From our loving Master ; 
oyous meetings are In store, . , es 
) : : Waste it not in idleness, 
Parted friends will greet once more, Fr } pay besQiinnes 
py wen preity ew, perchance, our hours to bless ; 


Each year life ebbs faster. 
See the ruddy fire-light glow A. G. 


Lighting up the drifting snow, ad 
Closer draw the curtain ; = === = 











Circle round the sparkling blaze, WOMAN AND ART 
Colder, shorter, grow the days, | 
Sunlight dim, uncertain. BY HOSACS St, JORM, 


Maiden, shelter’d from the storm, 
Nestling ‘midst hearts pure and warm, 
Sisters cold are lying ; 
Matron, gazing lovingly 
On the fair boy at your knee, 
One as fair is dying. 


Ir is most encouraging to all who are lovers of their 
kind, to reflect upon the unmistakeable evidences which 
mark the progress of our civilization in the present day. 
Reform—the root of all advancement—is rapidly trans- 
fusing itself throughout the entire social system, bring- 
ing with its healthful influence healing to a diversity of 


Work is scant, and sickness rife, ills and much of sore distress amongst us, The monu- 
They must struggle hard for life, ments which immortalize philanthropy are increasing. 
Cold and hunger-stricken ; Ragged Schools and T raining Schools, Refuges, Hospitals, 
Fireless, sunless, is their room, and Homes for the Destitute, bear witness to the labours 
Starving, shiv’ring, ‘mid the gloom, of many hands and the good-will of many hearts. Those 
Scarce can life’s pulse quicken. favoured by fortune in rank and wealth are ennobling 


their position by honouring the sacred name of Charity. 
Diligent efforts on the part of the benevolent of cither 
sex are made for the amelioration of the masses; while 
through various channels the toils of their humbler 
brethren for the public weal are making themselves not | 
less surely felt. The Press, continuing still to probe the 

working of our political institutions, takes cognizance 


There a fair young head is lying, 

From the cold hard world is flying, 
Yet his mother weepeth ; 

Love as fond for her lost treasure 

Stirs her heart, as yours can measure— 
Weary watch she keepeth. 











Crouching near the window-pane, more and more of suffering and oppression, else without 

Daylight’s latest gleam to gain, appeal, and Journalists should feel proud to urge on in 
Sits a slender maiden ; the vocation—a momentous one—they are called upon 

Aching fingers, aching heart, to fulfil. 

Toiling on, though hunger smart, Reports, committees, meetings, are in busy operation 
Poor heart, sorrow laden. for the furtherance of sanitary science, a better know- 


ledge of which among the poor would prove a very 
Palladium of life itself to them, increasing their ability 
to improve and to enjoy existence. We rejoice to per- 
ceive through these, and various other agencies on their 
behalf, that note is meritoriously taken of the needs of 
the humblest. Inexpressibly gratifying also is it to 
observe the unceasing endeavours of benevolence to 
Forth she goes with misery blind, better the condition of a class which, though a portion of 
Tempters in her path to find, 
Lordly vice assails her ; 


Scarce sufficeth all her toil 
Famine’s gnawing tooth to foil, 
Want has seized her brother ; 
Clutch’d him with its icy fingers, 
Yet his little spirit lingers, 
Moaning, sister! mother! 











what are termed the “ middle orders,” is often scarcely | 





less suffering, or sometimes less indigent, than the very 
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poorest—we mean the class of English governesses— | 
who, if they owe much of their endurance to their own | 


sex, are mainly indebted also for strenuous advocacy | 
to the true-hearted among their sisterhood. And here | 
we have another exhilirating demonstration of our 
progress in the success which has so far attended the 
application of the agencies of women, more especially 
in the work of charity. Their capacity to utilize a | 
greater degree of social freedom has now been proved, | 
and their right to enjoy it is beginning to be acknow- | 
ledged by the liberal and honest-minded of both sexes. | 
Let women then wait, work, and hope, and their true | 
“mission” will ere long be thoroughly understood and 
fulfilled. The condition and prospects of the feminine 
portion of the community, especially those of the mid- 
dle classes, constitute, indeed, one of the prominent 
questions of the day, and the result is, as always when 
public curiosity and interest are awakened, an influx 


—— 


This want of adequate devotion to art on the part of 
women through a conscientious but mistaken submis. | 
sion to the trammels of circumstance and convention, | 
is much to be regretted. 

Natural laws provide abundantly those fitted 
through other than intellectual channels to minister to 
the material necessities of the universal family. Mean- 
while, the unfrequented realms of science, literature, and 
art should with zeal be sought for by all conscious of 
aspiration, who should not forget the precept which the 
wisdom of the ancients inscribed upon their temple: | 
“ Be bold, be bold, and evermore be bold ; be not too | 
bold.” 

In Greece, notwithstanding the subjection in which 
the majority of women were held, feminine influence 
had an important share in the social organization. The 
most exquisite myths of the Grecian worship were 
feminine, and philosophers learnt wisdom, and states- _ 





of literary productions all more or less calculated, per- 
haps, to aid in the solution of the inquiry. 
chaff outweighs the wheat, but when any agitation 
stirs, it is as on a spring day, we are fretted with the 
dust, while gladdened and refreshed by the breeze. 

Nevertheless, as we have said, in the majority of 
publications, and even in those least deserving of 
praise, something is to be gleaned of import to the 
topic now arresting the attention of the enlightened 
public, how best to employ and utilize the powers of 
women, 

As tending to elucidate one, and a most important, 
branch of the subject, the practice of the Fine Arts pro- 
fessionally by women, we have to welcome very cor- 
dially Mrs. Ellet’s recent volume on “ Women Artists.” 

An impartial retrospect of what has been actually 
achieved by woman in pictorial art during previous 
ages, together with a diligent inquiry into the causes 


aud conditions which have proved prejudicial or fa- | 


vourable to the development of her talents, and their 
adequate recognition und reward, would, we think, 
assist in discovering by what means such relationships 
might be established as would insure the simultaneous 
advancement of Woman and Art. 

As in the Egyptian systems of architecture and 
artistic decoration, we are able to discern those germs 
which, by infinite variety of application, gave rise to 
much that was exquisite in the Greek style of orna- 
tnent, so in the unrivalled productions of the loom, and 
the draperies upon which Egyptian and Assyrian 
women were employed, we find the type of many of 


the beautiful designs in which the women of other | 


nations, in after-times, showed such peculiar facility in 
excelling. Design, in addition to enamelling, minia- 
ture painting, landscape and flower painting, the last 
in a variety of manners the most curious and rare, with 
representations of animal life, constitute the branches 
upon which feminine skill has been chiefly exercised. 
Historical and allegorical departments, like our latter- 
day masters, women have comparatively neglected. 
Nevertheless, in these, as in modelling and sculpture, 
they have from time to time given signal proofs of their 


capacity to cultivate the highest, in those rare cases 


where time and mental faculty has been entirely sur- 
rendered to the continuous study essential to artistic 
excellence. 


| 


True, the | 


men eloquence, from the lips of Athenian dames. 

Early in the history of Greek art, the name of | 
_ Kora, a young girl of Corinth, is curiously distinguish- 
| ed. She was betrothed, and as she sat with her lover 
/one evening by lamp-light, previous to a temporary 
separation, the maiden, desirous of ‘some memorial of 
| her friend in absence, traced on the wall the protile of 
the young man. Carefully he filled the outline with 
clay, and, a perfect medallion was formed! Through — 
this first portrait in relief, a new art was brought into 
the world! 

After the accession of Alexander the Great, as art 
became more richly developed, its practice by women 
| became more widely diffused. A certain Helena of | 
this period is recorded to have painted for one of the 
| Ptolemies the scene of a battle in which Alexander 
| vanquished Darius. This piece is thought to have been 
| the original of a famous mosaic found in Pompeii. 

A single name only among Roman women appears 
as distinguished in pictorial art. It is that of Lays, 
mentioned honourably by Pliny amongst those of the 
most renowned artists of the age. She was the pioneer | 
in miniature painting, a branch afterwards so largely 
and successfully cultivated by women. 

Under the transforming influence of the Christian | 
religion, Art assumed a phase entirely new. Its 1 | 
presentations, at first far inferior to the gracious classi¢ | 
forms, gradually yielded, through various modifications, | 
to emanations of surpassing loveliness, The cold, | 
rigid, cramping uniformity of manner prevalent in the | 
| ages previous to the renaissance, we can scarcely be 

lieve to have given rise, as they did, to the matcbles | 
urbanity and beauty of the medieval Madonnas. In | 
this transition period of art, when the adernments of 
paganism were rejected by the disciples of a pare | 
faith, ere they had yet created an art-system of thet 
own, the process of illuminating was greatly practis 
but chiefly by the inmates of convents and monasten® 
The art was divided into two departments, that of the | 
miniaturists, whose province it was to cover with & 
and silver ornaments histories and arabesques ; and the | 
miniature caligraphists, who copied the books, and | 
traced in red, blue, or gold the initial letters. The . 
colouring and finish were often extremely brilliant and 
| delicate. It was suggested recently in an able 
contained in the “ English Woman's Journal,” an 8¥ | 
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able market might easily be opened for productions of | a chariot with four horses and a charioteer, so small that 


this kind by the hands of women. The long, drooping, 
graceful curves of the letters in this species of cali- 
graphy, with borders bright with stars, flowers, and 
foliage, tinted in purple, gold, and other hues, would, it 
is thought, prove irresistibly attractive to the Eastern 
fancy, and insure a wide sale in Turkey, Persia, and 
Northern India for books copied in this fashion. 
Christian art in the fifteenth century, parting with 
much of the mystic and ideal character by which it was 
previously too much governed, assumed a wider domain, 
to excel in which a far more extended study and experi- 
ence were necessary. For correct exhibitions of the hu- 
man form, knowledge of anatomy was essential. For the 
delineation of actions, passions, and feelings in accord- 
ance with human sympathies, more enlightened views 
of nature, resulting from a freer intercourse with the 
world in its vast expanse ofvaried suffering, energy and 
achievement were demanded. The shams of chivalry, 
the seclusion of the cloister, the narrow social arena 
assigned to women in the earlier portion of the middle 
ages, were prejudicial then to triumphs by them in this 
new and higher art life. Hence the dearth of fame for 
women which marks this period ; and hence too the 
hopelessness of attainment by women of real artistic 
excellence in this day without a bolder and freer educa- 
tional course than is at present open to them. The 
name of Margaretta Von Eyck has moreover descended 
in conjunction with that of her brothers. She was 


chiefly celebrated for proficiency in miniature painting. | 


Caterina Vigesi, her contemporary, also excelled in 
miniature, but her larger pieces of considerable merit 
are still in the Pinacothek at Bologna, and the Sala 
Palladiana of the Venetian academy. 

A genius of a very different order to this saintly 
founder ofthe Corpo di Christo Convent, was Onorata 
Rodiana. who, when quite young, obtained so noble a 
repute as a painter that the Marquis of Cremona, a tyrant 
like somany of the Italian Marquises of the feudal date, 
appointed her to decorate his palace. While thus 
engaged, she was one day addressed insultingly by a 
courtier, whom the young girl at first endeavoured to 
repulse by moderate means, but finding these useless, at 
length drew a dagger and stabbed him to the heart. 
She then fled from the palace. The Marquis, at first 
oe afterwards summoned her to complete her 
ms ours, Which no one else was deemed sufficiently skil- 
‘ul to finish. But the pictorial Amazon had joined 
Lampugnaur's Condottieri, and having speedily reached 
P st of command, declined the Marquis’s request. She 
“ rhs . I painting and a soldier's life alternately for thirty 
eae _ was killed at the relicf of her native town, 

9 Seg defended victoriously against the Venetians. 
rm. Mpture had its first female disciple in Sebina Von 
».  H¥ach, whose Scriptural groups adorn the southern 
“sie of the Strasburg cathedral. 


 4NUStrious in this branch of art was Propergia di | 


_a fly with his wings spread could cover the whole. 
Propergia carved on a peach-stone the Crucifixion, 
| awork comprising a number of figures. A series of her 
_intaglios is possessed by the Count Grassi, of Bologna, 
In the cabinet of gems contained in the Florentine 
Gallery, is preserved also a cherry-stone, on which is 
carved a chorus of saints, numbering no less than 
seventy heads. Sculpture, on a larger scale as well, 
engaged the attention of Propergia. Two angels in 
bas-relief, exquisitely wrought by her, adorn the church 
of San Petronio. She is honoured with the highest 
praise of Vasari, who has recorded ‘of Propergia, that 
everything succeeded with her save her unhappy pas- 
sion ; in allusion to her unrequited affection for a young 
patrician, who refused to make her his wife, though 
enamoured of her, because she was of less honourable 
family than himself. 

A century later than Margaretta Von Eyck, we find 
another woman artist inheriting an illustrious name. 
This was Margaretta Tintoretto. Her portraits were so 
celebrated that to be painted by her became the am- 
bition of the Venetian aristocracy. Philip the Second 
of Spain, and the Emperor Maximilian, both invited 
her to become the artist of their courts. 

Among the “six wonderful sisters” who adorned 
this period in Italy, all more or less endowed with su- 
perior talent in painting and music, Sophonisba An- 
guisciola was the most renowned. When a girl, popes 
and princes were solicitous of engaging her services. 
Accepting an invitation to the court of Madrid, she was 
met by the king and queen, and escorted to the palace 
| with great pomp. A diamond worth fifteen hundred 
crowns, and a pension of two hundred, were her recom- 
pence for painting the portrait of the king. Through- 
out a long life she continued to receive the rich emolu- 
ments consequent on royal patronage. Medallions 
_were struck in honour of her, poets sang her praise, 
and higher tribute still—Vandyck, who was frequently 
her guest, was accustomed to say in allusion to her un- 
fortunate deprivation of sight in her latter years, “ that 
he received more enlightenment from this blind old 
woman than from all his studies of the great masters.” 
An eminent critic has described one of her works as 
painted “ with so much skill and care that the figures 
want only voice to be alive.” 

Foremost among female artists of the seventeenth 
century stands Lavinia Fontana, the tender graces of 
whose style have caused her pieces to be compared to 
those of Guido Reni. Her portrait painting was highly 
esteemed in Italy. High prices were awarded them, and 
they adorned the galleries of the nobility and royalty of 
the land. Lavinia was engaged by Pope Gregory the 
Thirteenth as his painter in ordinary. Her later pro- 
ductions were church pieces for the religious edifices of 
Bologna. To the Escurial at Madrid she contributed a 
Madonna uplifting the veil to view her sleeping child. 





wal, also of the fifteenth century. Like so many of | This is described as of such “ glorious colouring, and 


ers: = masters, Michael Angelo, Da Vinci, and Rosa, 
na ~acetled in @ variety of accomplishments. Her 
eal 


Pr Personal beauty also was universally admired. 

DET Oia « da : . . . 

_ . 4 adopted at first the practice of minute carving 

vas ar? ‘ . . 

~ i ‘Stones, after the fashion of some of the antique | 
“wip Ore, 


One of their achievements had been to carve 











so full of beauty, that one would never weary of admir- 
ing it.” As it was customary in those days for genius 
| in either sex to receive in equal measure its deserved 
rewards, Lavinia was chosen member of the Roman 
Academy, without, in all probability, rendering her- 
| self a mark for ridicule as “strong-minded,” “ mascu- 
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line,” or “a blue.” Why have subsequent generations 
so fostered the growth of vulgarity? At a later date 
than that in which Lavinia flourished, we find Mdlle. 
Sophia Chéron admitted to the same privilege in the 
French Academy, and also in the Academy dei Rico- 
vrati of Padua, 

From the decline of the classic age, during the 
medieval epoch, it will have been seen the richest 
efflorescence of pictorial genius in either sex belonged 
to Italy, and reached its zenith in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Yet in England the name of 
but one female painter during the reign of Elizabeth is 
recorded. Somewhat more pictorial repute was gained 
by women in Germany at the same period, but the 
palm of distinction belonged to Maria Schurmann of 
Holland. Her varied achievements were the more 
extraordinary because attained under depressing cir- 
cumstances of thwarting influence and uncongenial 
association. Maria excelled in carving on wood and 
ivory, as well as modelling in wax and the curious 
process of engraving with the diamond on crystal. 
She possessed a knowledge of the Oriental and the 
classic tongues ; and was learned in theology. To the 
Dutch also belonged Madlle Rosee, whose talents 
displayed themselves in the brilliant effects produced 
by a most singular method of colouring with the various 
shades of silk instead of with oil or gum. She thus 
painted portraits imitating the flesh tints admirably, 
and also landscapes and architecture. Her pieces 
commanded high prices, and one is preserved in the 
collection of the Grand Duke of Tuscany. 

Joanna Block, also of Holland, practised engrav- 
ing with the diamond on glass and crystal. Her 


colouring was exquisite, and her powers of imitation | 


were said to have been so great that her copies of the 
best masters could scarcely be distinguished from the 
originals. She possessed astonishing mastery of a 
peculiar art of executing with the scissors what the 
engraver does with the burin. In this way landscapes, 
animals, and portraits were finished with accuracy and 
marvellous resemblance. This novelty became fashion- 
able in the courts of Europe, and a portrait thus 
executed by Joanna of the Emperor of Germany is 
preserved in the Imperial collection at Vienna, 

The eighteenth century, marked by the advance- 
ment of art itself in England and elsewhere, was 
characterized at the same time by an increase in the 
number of its female followers. Enamelling, engrav- 
ing on copper and other materials, continued much in 


Horace Walpole: “Mrs. Damer’s busts from life ar 
not inferior to the antique.” t 

The portraits by Madame Le Brun, the rare colourist, | 
Sir Joshua Reynolds pronounced “as fine as those of _ 
any painter.” | 

Among a host of women students, subsequently 
more or less devoted to art, appear as preéminently 
deserving of notice, Madlle Felicie Faveau, Rosa Bop. 
heur, and the American sculptress, Harriet Hosmer, — 
already, though young, so distinguished as to receive 
a visit from the Prince of England, and so fortunate as 
to enjoy the tuition and intimacy of the most illustrions © 
sculptor Europe can now boast. Harriet Hosmer js 
of delicate physical constitution, and owes to her own _ 
energetic persistence under a signal adversity her | 
continuance in the honourable position of an independent 
professional career. These names we have mentioned are 
as shining lights in the celestial sphere of intellect, 
Yet let it be remembered that as much through moral 
vigour of character as through natural endowmeat, 
have they become illustrious. The example afforded 
by such women as those recorded to those among their 
sisterhood who dignify their sex by aspiration cannot 
be too earnestly reflected on. 








PRINCE HENRY BELIEVING THE KING DEAD 
ASSUMES THE CROWN. 





Ix the beautiful collection of pictures now exhibiting 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, and the sight of 
which alone is well worth the shilling you pay for the 
admission to the entire building, the picture we have 
engraved on the other side occupies a prominent place. 
The selling price is marked 800 guineas, if we remem- 
ber aright. If any one of our readers, tempted by 
its merit, owing to this notice, should become its pur- 
chaser, we should greatly rejoice for his sake, and for 
that of the artist as well. The picture is one of the 
many called into existence by government patronage 
of arts. In 1843, the first Westminster Hall competition 
with fresco took place, and Mr. John Callcott Horsley, 
leaving the peculiar class of pictures by means of whieh 
he had achieved eminence, turned his attention & 
high historic art. His cartoon of St. Augustine Preach- 
ing gained one of the three prizes in the second 
rank of £200. During the ensuing years his ambition 
was concentrated in efforts to succeed within the sam 





vogue, especially on the continent, but gradually yield- | 


ed to a more extended cultivation of the loftier branches 
of art. The interval from this period to the present 


day boasts women artists, whose labours have earned | 


for them an European reputation. On the beautiful 
productions of Angelica Kaufmann, now the delight of 


spectators in various quarters on the continent and | 


at home, it would be superfluous to dwell. It is grati- 
fying to think that this meritorous artist received 
during her career the full acknowledgment, courted 
as she was by the titled and wealthy, as well 
admitted among the painters of the Royal Society, and 
appointed to a professorship in the Academy of Arts. 
The triumphs of Mrs. Damer in sculpture of human 


as 


and animal life are best recorded by the criticism of 


-_=- ——— ee ee - — - —_ — -_——-— 


arena. In the trial of skill of 1844, his two small 
| frescoes obtained him a place among the six painter 
commissioned to execute further samples, That of 
1845 for Religion was approved of, and the subjet 
subsequently executed at large in the House of Loris 
In 1847 his colossal oil-painting, “ Henry believité 
the King dead assumes the crown,” secured for Mi 
a premium of the third class. In King Henry IV., Part 
Il., Act iv. Scene 4, occurs the passage from whi P 
Mr. Ilorsiey has painted. The old king, heavy = 
sleeping, lies insensible on his bed. Prince Henry il 
and watches. While thus occupied his glance light 
upon the crown placed by his father’s bed. He ap 
tropliise s itasa “ troublesome bed-fellow "—* 4 po! 

ed perturbation "—* a golden care that keeps the pom 
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of slumber open wide to many a wakeful night.” At | great effort, and recommence her operations with such 
length claiming it as his due from his father to him- feverish vigour and such exaggerated haste, that stems, 


self, he lifts it on his head, exclaiming, 


““ So here it sits 
Which heaven shall guard; and put the whole world’s 
strength 
Into one giant arm, it shall not force 
This lineal honour from me; this from thee 
Will I to mine leave as ‘tis left me.” 











SUNDOWN. 
A NOVEL. 


By EDWARD COPPING, Author of “ Aspects of Paris,” &c. 
[Continued from p. 131.) 


CHAPTER XI. 


| 
| 


leaves, buds, and blossoms would fly about right and 


left, the innocent and the guilty alike struck down by her 


_ impetuous exertions. 


Tue first few days which succeeded the departure of the | 


young men passed heavily indeed at Sundown. 
walked about the house so silently and so sadly, that 
she seemed but the shadow of her former self. All her 
vivacity, all her cheerfulness, had departed. Even the 
tone of her voice was modulated to a lower key, and 
when she spoke to John or any of the servants, it was 
in a manner even more gentle than she had ever adopt- 
ed before. 

She did not give way to any idle sorrow, deeply as 
she felt the loss of her brother and George. On the 
contrary, she occupied herself more than ever with house- 
hold matters ; she studied her French with unusual in- 
dustry ; she weeded, planted, pruned, and trimmed, in 
the garden, with an energy surpassing that she had 
hitherto displayed. 

But her heart was in none of her labours. 

She busied herself almost mechanically, because she 
knew that employment would in time divert her mind 
from useless repining. It was of not the slightest use, 
she felt, to sit down and wring her hands because Fred 
and George were no longer at Sundown. That would 
not hasten the period of their return, or make their 
absence nore supportable. So the brave little maid 
resolutely took up arms against sorrow, and if she did 
hot conquer it at once, she at all events kept it in sub- 
jection, and never allowed it to gain asingle inch of 
ground, 
uoment she thus took precautions against defeat. 

jut the struggle sometimes was long and cruel. 
er iten when she was reading the French books George 
tad given her, she would suddenly start, and find that 
whole pages had passed before her eyes without convey- 
‘ng @ single sentence of theirmeaningto her mind. At 
thts disi overy she would rise, hurriedly pace the room, 
pen the window, catch a passing breath of fresh air, and 

' Sit down again, her head resolutely planted upon 
Pm hands, and her elbows upon the table, in real stu- 
“nt lashion, until she had steadied her tripping atten- 


%>, ° 
“I€T) gif 


err ‘fr > > ; 
“ometimes, too. while gardening, the hoe or rake 
ud drop, as it were, from her hands, and she would 
=QE into the rnc; , ini 
€ rustic seat, listless and repining, unable, as 
S€@ fay a, 
. i i, t work any more, 


r a few minutes’ pause she would rally by a 





Ruth | 


Victory, of course, was assured to her from the | 


Sometimes, however, poor Ruth would fairly give 
way, too wearied in spirit to continue her labours, and 
then there was but one resource open to her. Seating 
herself on a low stool by Aunt Susan's side, she would 
rest her head upon the old lady’s lap, like a little child, 
and seek consolation where it never yet had failed her. 

Aunt Susan was herself much affected by the de- 
parture of Fred. 

The house seemed dull and empty to her now that 
he was away. Often and often she looked out from the 
parlour window when dinner-time arrived as though ex- 
pecting to see him come up the gravel path from his 
morning’sramble. Then she remembered that be would 
come no more, and sadly sat down with Ruth to their 
silent meal. It was very silent now. 

Aunt Susan did not at once strive to restore the 
young girl to her former gaiety. She left her as much 
as possible to her own meditations ; never-forced her 
into conversation, and was careful to utter no word that 
might be ill-timed, no consoling observation that might 
be superfluous. 

Ruth was deeply grateful to her aunt: foy this 
thoughtful reserve. Had she been foreed to--converse 
against her will, or to appear gay when she felt sad, the 
effort would have wearied and distressed her. She had 
taxed, and over-taxed, her cheerfulness during the week 
preceding the departure of the young men; now her 
energies had collapsed, and she needed repose. 

It came to her as gratefully as death to the aged 
and suffering, or sleep to a fevered child. 

It was only when Ruth sat down by her aunt's side 
that the good lady strove to console her. She would 
gently play then with her rolling tresses, smooth her 
cheeks, whisper fond words in her ear, and gently bend 
down and kiss her. 

Nothing more was needed to calm Ruth's throbbing 
heart. 

After she had lain thus a few minutes, she would 
look up into her aunt's face, and smile so sweetly, that 
her whole soul seemed to be wreathed upon her fea- 
tures. 

“ Aunt,” she would say, in a tone so light that while 
her words were yet being uttered they appeared to float 
away into air,“ Aunt, I am happy now again.” 

“ Are you, darling ?” 

“Yes: I am never sad when I see you looking down 
upon me so kindly, and feel your hand upon my cheek, 
Kiss me once again, dear Aunt.” 

Then Ruth, weary and heart-sore, would sink into a 
gentle sleep as she lay thus fondly in her aunt's em- 
brace, and wake up refreshed and strengthened, to be in 
her turn the nurse and comforter. 

At the end of the first week, too, there came a daily 
messenger to Sundown, which restored the little house- 
hold to almost its former happy state. 

Fred had written a hasty note from Dover to say he 
was on the point of crossing the Channel ; he had writ- 
ten another from Boulogne to announce his arrival in 
France after a horrible passage (underlined), and now 
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there came a letter from Paris itself, stating that he was | 
installed in the French capital. 

Henceforth, according to the solemn enghqunent | 
entered into with Ruth—an engagement signed, sealed, 
and delivered by a kiss on both sides—he was to send | 
every day a record of his doings to Sundown. 

With what joyful eagerness Ruth now ran out every 
afternoon to meet John Plumber with the letter from 
the Rosefield post-office ! If the honest gardener occa- | 
sionally lagged a little behind time, she grew as restless | 
asan imprisoned fawn, and paced the garden as though | 
really captive. 
darted towards him, took from his band Fred's letter, and | 
ran triumphantly into the house to read it to Aunt | 
Susan. 


middle of the very first sentence. 
and began again in a more decorous manner ; 


never reached the end without breaking in upon Fred's | 


W hon John appeared at the gate, she | 


——— 


_ completed this little picture gallery with several 


| traits from the life of the poor degraded chiffonniéres 


or women rag-pickers, so squalid, loathsome, oak re- 
pulsive, that they seemed hardly human. 
Ruth and her aunt found endless pleasure in these 
| designs, and Dr. Carter, who was specially called in to 
look at them, pronounced several worthy of taking rank 
with the best productions of our pictorial satirists. 


= 





| They were, in fact, highly meritorious sketches, pos- : 
sessing the great charm of freshness and unrestrained _ 


heels froin the pencil instead of the pen. 


And then, some of the written parts of Fred's letters — 
showed even more talent than these off-hand artistic 


Of course she always began before she had quite | | quirks, 
recovered her breath, and was forced thus to pause in the | 
Then she went back, 


occasion. “It is a lofty hill, dear Ruth, just beyond the 


but she | city walls, once pretty and picturesque, I've no doubt, 
but now scattered with houses, and broken up by streets 


observations with comments of her own, hearty peals of | in all directions. 


laughter, or exclamations of delight addressed to Aunt | 


Susan. 


Fred, to do him justice, wrote very interesting letters ; 
unconscious, as it seemed, he had caught something of 
the spiritof Lady Montague and Madame de Sevigne ; 
and his correspondence accordingly was easy, natural, 
and flowing, yet without displaying any trace of careless- 
ness. He had an advantage, too, which did him good 
service, in being able to illustrate his communications 
with the drollest little pen-and-ink designs and cari- 


catures, 


His first artistic effort of this kind,—an exaggerated 
portrait of the Boulogne douanier in Flying Dutchman 
trowsers and curt imperial beard, made Ruth shriek with 
Then his sketches of the fish-women, to 
whom, with pardonable licence, he gave those sweet 
English faces Mr. Leech so constantly charms us with, 
caused the little sister the same amusement, tempered, 
however, with surprise at the free costume of these 


merriment. 


brawny ladies of maritime France. 


In Paris, the diminutive size of the soldiers was the 
first fact which struck Mr. Fred's satirical eye and set in 


motion his pencil. 
artistic variations, all, it must be confessed, 
with a strong national spirit. 


“ Attitude of a Chasseur upon seeing for the first time 


an English grenadier” 
these pen-and-ink waggeries. 


looked the veriest little Jack. 


Then Fred gave the portrait of a Zouave, who em- 
bodied the wild ferocity of a Caramanian mountaineer 
in alliance with the rolling swagger of the Pawnee Fork 
By and by, different performers came upon 


squatter. 
the scene. 


The Parisian ladies fell under the strokes of the 
Fred hit off very happily 
the fashionable promenaders of the Champs Elysées and 
the Boisde Boulogne, with their enormous width of skirt 


young caricaturist’s pencil. 


and their sumptuary toilette splendours. 


He put in contrast with them the cantonniéres, or 
fernale KC avengers, with scarcely any skirts at all. and 


Upon this theme he composed many 
embued 


was one of the most amusing of 
The French soldier was 
represented as a mere dwarf, all agape with terrified 
astonishment before the most gigantic of Guardsmen ; 
avery bean-stalk of a man, against whom the other 


“The view, however, from its summit is very strik- 
“ing. 
| “The great city is just beneath you, and it stretches 
away on almost every side in a long diversified line of 
houses and churches, factories and prisons, palaces and 
hospitals, with chimneys rising against spires, and domes 
over-capping sloping roofs, and all blending together 
into one vast panorama, which the light smoke and the 
autumn haze soften and poetize like a picture upon 
which Time and a master hand have put the last 
finishing touches. ® ® ® ® JI cannot tell why 
it is, sister mine, but whenever I stand alone upon aa 
eminence overlooking a vast city, I feel depressed and 
saddened. I feel as though I were on the outside of a 
world in which there is no room for me. What need of 
yet another, when so many thousands are toiling, 
striving, and struggling below ? 

“ As the sounds of movement and industry are borne 
upwards by the breeze, the distant clanging of hammers, 
the cries of workmen, the noise of wheels and motive 
power, the ceaseless din of life and traffic, all, all seem 
like reproaches and an accusation. I am glad to de 
scend again into the city, where, lost amidst the end- 
less throng, I lose the consciousness of my own indi 
vidual littleness, and forget these sorrowful thoughts. 

“Do you ever feel thus, dear Ruth; or am I alone 
in being so morbid ?’ 

These and similar passages, upon which, it was et 
dent, Fred had bestowed unusual care, the gratified 
sister would read again and again until she knew every 
word of them by heart. Page after page of foreign 
letter-paper did she fill day by day in reply to het 
brother ; and he must have been insensible indeed had 
he not been stimulated by the praises she affectionately 
and enthusiastically expressed. 

“My dear brother Fred,” she would invariably 
begin: “ Your last letter was really charmingly writtes, 
and we read it again and again, without being able ® 
put it away with the rest that I carefully keep in my 
escritoire, all arranged in such a nice orderly mann@ 
that I know at once where to find every one you her 
sent us, like a little woman of buisness, as you 
to call me; not that I deserve the title, or ever 
deserve it, for I'm not half so careful or so particular ® 


“T went up Montmartre yesterday,” he wrote on one | 


_—_=— 


freedom ;—real Barham drolleries, toppling head over 
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you declare me to be. Aunt Susan is delighted with dressing the humble animal waiting near, “do you 
your letters, and I think them the most beautiful that hear that? Master Fred writes about you from forrin 
were ever written ; and then, dear Fred, your carica- parts, and asks after your health as though you was a 
tures are so very funny, that they make me cry and laugh hinfant, or a high admiral. You'll be a growin’ as 
too as I look at them, and Dr. Carter says they are | wain as a peacock soon, I ‘spose, and there'll be no 
admirable, and that you ought to send them to ‘ Punch,’ living with yer.” 
for he is sure the editor would be delighted to receive After hearing the first kindly message from Fred, 
them, and I think so too, for nobody, I’m certain, has ever | John Plumber completely forgot the grief he had felt 
drawn more amusing sketches. at the young man’s departure. He recovered all his 
“What a dreadful picture that was of the poor | old good-humoured stolidity, and was as kind and con- 
wretched creature with a hod on her back, and a.stick in | siderate with the boy Bill and Tom as he had ever 
her hand, the chiffonniére, as youcall her. I hope there | been. 
are not many such miserable beings in the beautiful city In fact, he seemed determined to make amends by 
of Paris, for it would make me even more sad to see them | unusual tenderness for the momentary severity he had 
than I felt in looking at your portrait of the female | displayed tewards them on the day of Fred's de- 
scavenger. Why do they employ women, dear Fred,to | parture. 
do such nasty work as sweeping the streets and raking He presented Bill with a new clasp-knife, and the 
up the mud ? I thought the French were such a gal- | lad was so enraptured with the gift that he nearly cut 
lant nation ; so polite and attentive to women ; but I | his left. thumb: off the very same day, in some over 
don't see how they can be if they force them to do such | hasty attempts to cut a line-of-battle ship out of an old 
workasthis. ° © © broom-handle. As for Tom, he was appeased in his own 
“Your letters make me so very, very haypy. When | way: for by premeditated indulgence in the most 
two o'clock comes I run out to meet John, and until he | aggravating eccentricity, he obtained more than ample 
appears I am all in a tremble with expectation and | satisfaction for the undeserved. injuries he had sus- 
excitement, and then when I see your pretty little | tained. 
coloured envelope—lI wish I could get such nice ones Sometimes he would stubbornly refuse to get up in 
in Rosefield—and my name so clearly written, Miss | the morning, and thus keep John waiting for him for 
Rea Seiwix, I feel so pleased, dear Fred, and I run | hours, while he lay stretched at full length upon the 
into the house and kiss dear aunt, and then sit down and ground as though suffering from an aggravated attack 
read to her. You will always write to me once a day, | of gout, rheumatism, or sciatica. 
will you not ? for I should be very wretched indeed if I At another time he would pretend to be ill in a dif- 
did not hear from you. as often as that. ferent manner, lack-a-daisically- refusing the food offered 
“We are very glad to learn that you are so happy | him by his master, but taking. good care in that mas- 
with George ; he wrote wus a nice long letter the other | ter’s absence to fill himself on the sly from a neigh- 
day, and spoke of you in the highest terms. bouring field of turnips, to which he had surreptitiously 
“And so good bye, Fred, God bless you, dear bro- | and craftily obtained entrance. Afterwards, when 
ther, I always pray for you every night. Good bye. | from sheer fatigue he had given up these artifices and 
Good bye. Good bye.” returned to his daily occupations, he would often take 
There was yet another inmate of Sundown who was | advantage of John’s abstraction to follow a road which 
as much delighted with Fred's letters as Ruth and Aunt | he knew was not the right one ;.and once when the 
Susan. gardener awoke from his meditations, and expected to 
Honest John Plumber invariably loitered in the | find himself at Rosefield, he discovered that he was 
garden to hear the news of his young master after it | just on the top,of Morecombe. Hill, about five miles in 
had been communicated within doors. And Ruth | another direction. 
would come to him and read aloud all the passages | But John Plumber was too subdued and contented 
which she thought likely to interest the old fellow, and now to grow angry, happen what might ; 80 at every 
show him the quaint designs with which the Paris let- | fresh trick played off upon him by Tom, he merely 
ters were filled. _ said, “ Hulloa! my lad, hulloa! this won't do ;” or even 
Poor John did not on every occasion eomprelend | attributed to his own absence of mind blunders and 


Master Fred's language, or catch the satirical meaning | accidents that were entirely owing to the crafty and 

of his caricatures, but he was fully as gratified as though | malicious old animal. 

everything were clearly intelligible to him. And when 

Ruth came to the constantly recurring line, “ Remember | 

me to John,” the worthy old fellow was so-aflected that CHAPTER XIL 

4 tear-drop would roll down his cheeks. 

“oth, He do remember me then,” said the proud and | Ong afternoon, about a month after the departure of the 

Gelighted gardener; “he ain't forgot old Plumber; I young men, Ruth was pacing the garden, impatiently 

xnowed he'd keep me in his mind. God bless him. | awaiting the arrival of the daily Paris letter, when 
1 never were a kinderer lad on this earth.” John appeared at the gate, his bands empty, and his 


metimes, too, there was a whole paragraph de | face wearing an unusual look of disappointment. Ruth 
Vote: 





ee eee eee 


entirely to John, and winding up with some | was so busily occupied, however, with her own thoughts 
humorous inquiries respecting that rascal “Tom.” that she did not notice these unfavourable signs, but 
“Do you hear that, you old humbug?” Plumber | ran gaily up to the old gardener, to snatch from him in 


Would exclaim, turning round with delight, and ad- childish triumph the expected epistle. 
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“ Why, where is it?” she asked, noticing now that | | 


he had no letter in his hand. 


“ There ain't one to-day, Miss,” he replied, as though ¢ 


grieved and ashamed of the answer he was compelled | 
to give. 

“No letter!” 

“No, Miss. 
letter from France to-day, Mrs. Phillips said.” 

“Oh! there must be some mistake,” exclaimed Ruth, 


in the most confident of tones. “ Fred promised to write | 
to me every day, and I know he would not break his | 


word, You're quite sure, John, you inquired correctly ?” 

“Sartin, Miss. 
thing for you, Miss, and Mrs. Phillips specially said | 
as how that there warn't nothin’, shuttin’ down her 
little winder with a bang, which she have the custom 
to do, as though answering a civil question allays put 
her in a takin.” 

“I'll go and speak to her myself,” said Ruth, very 
briskly : “I’m quite certain there inust be some mis- 
take.” 

And away flew the young girl into her bed-room, 
from which she issued in a minute or two with her 
bonnet and shawl on, and made all haste to the Rosefield 
post -office. 

It was only about half-a-mile from Sundown, so in 
a few minutes the journey was accomplished. 

“Good morning, Mrs. Phillips,” said Ruth to the 
post-mistress, “Have you any letter from Paris for 
me to-day ?” 

Now Mrs. Phillips, a burly widow of fifty, with a 
perpetual flush of annoyance upon her cheeks, had an 
unconquerable aversion to questions which she deemed 
frivolous, absurd, or unnecessary. Unfortunately, nearly 
all that were addressed to her in her official capacity, 
she placed in one of these three categories. 


If you merely asked her in the politest possible 
terms whether she could oblige you with a penny 
stamp, she would crimson, as it seemed, with impatient 
scorn, throw you the label required, and then fling 
down her window with that boisterous bang of fury to 


which John Plumber had alluded. 


Her Majesty's Postmaster-General had not an agent 
in all the British dominions who performed official 
duties with more apparent ill-will, acerbity, waspish- | 


ness, and irritation than Mrs. Phillips. 
And yet she was not an unkind woman. 


and decency by her own unflagging industry. 


to which all Rosefield was victim. 


On the present occasion Mrs. Phillips was especially 


severe in manner. 


John she had had some difficulty in getting rid of 
with a straightforward reply to the question he had 
here was his mistress with the very 


and now 
same inquiry upon her lips. 


asked, 


The Rosefield post-mistress, who was a model of 
probity, activity, attention, and exactitude, felt all these 
business-like qualities at once attacked by Ruth's de-— 


mand, 


There warn’t a single French forrin | 
_ to send it down with.the customary bang. 


I specially asked if there was any- | 


In her 
domestic circle a large family of children respected and 
loved her, for she had brought them all up in comfort 
It was 
simply an over-exaggerated idea of the responsibility 
of her position that imparted to her, while engaged in 
the execution of her duties, that spit-fire shrewishness 


—— 


“ Nothing, Miss,” she therefore replied in answer | 


to it. 


“ Are you quite sure?” said the young girl, eagerly; 


——=—=—= 


i 
‘ 


she could not divest herself of the idea that there must _ 


| be some mistake. 


“ Quite,” was the response of Mrs. Phillips, who al. 
ready had the sash in her hands, and who was preparing 


“It's very strange,” said poor Ruth, sadly. 

As this was simply an ejaculatory observation re- 
quiring no answer, and utterly unworthy of comment, 
Mrs. Phillips spoke not, but made further preparations 
for the descent of the sash. 

“Tt could not have been mis-sorted, I suppose ?” 
said Ruth, utterly unconscious of the terrible accusa- 
tion she was indirectly levelling against the carefulnesy 
of Mrs. Phillips. 

“Of course not,” was the rejoinder, even more 
sharply uttered than any which had preceded it ; and 
this time down came the window with a tremendous 
blow, all further parley being thus definitively stopped. 

Poor Ruth, utterly ashamed, vexed with herself, 
and sorrowful, walked slowly back to Sundown, and 
communicated the ill-tidings to her aunt. 

But the good lady soon dispelled her darling’s 
gloom. 

She explained that at all seasons of the year the 
Channel was liable to such rough weather that steam- 
efs could not cross at the usual time, and that thus the 
post was sometimes delayed twenty-four hours, or even 
longer. A letter, she added, would doubtless arrive on 
the morrow. So, Ruth must quiet her impatience until 
then, and think no more of the matter. 

The young girl, at once satisfied with the explana- 
tion, so far recovered her gaiety, that she began to laugh 
at the exaggerated alarm she had experienced, and then 
amused herself and her aunt by describing the wrath- 
ful impetuosity of Mrs. Phillips. So completely was 
she restored to herself, that she immediately sat down 
and wrote a good-humoured account of the afternoon's 
incident to Fred, embellished with unsparing ridicule 
of the fears she had given way to, and the hasty manner 
she had acted upon them in running off to Rosefield 
post-office. 

All the rest of the day she was unusually light 
hearted and merry, as if striving to make amends for 
her childish inquietude by more than customary cheer 
fulness. 

The next day, too, Ruth determined to show the 
same amount of ‘womanly firmness. So, instead of im 

patiently awaiting John’s arriv al, she gave all her at 
tention to the garden, merely permitting herself, by 
way of indulgence, a side- look, from time to time, to se 
if her messenger had arrived. 

He came at last, and, as before, there was no lettet. 

Ruth was sadly disappointed, but she bore up far 
more bravely than on the preceding day. There 
been a great deal of high wind of late, she said in #8 
explangtory manner to Aunt Susan ; a letter would be 
sure to arrive on the morrow. Of course, the Chan 
was too rough for the boats to cross. And in this WJ 
the affectionate little being soothed disappointed €3° 
pectation. 

But the morrow came, and passed away, and another 
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morrow succeeded it, and still there were no tidings of office as empty-handed as ever, Ruth was sadly turning 
Fred. The cause of delay could not be the wind, for | | away from the old man in order to finish some garden- 


that was now as gentle as an infant's slumber ; and ing operations, when a sudden thought sent a bright 
besides, several letters from France had recently sthol | glow of animation across her face. 





ed Rosefield. But not one was for Ruth. | She had continually read and heard of the electric 
A whole week had elapsed, and still there were no | telegraph, but had never received or sent a message by 


tidings of Fred. | it. Might she not avail herself of it now? If Fred's 

Even Aunt Susan now became uneasy. If Fred | letters by some mischance were being lost or stolen, 
were ill—and this seemed the only possible explanation | no such accident was possible with a communication 
of his silence—surely George ought to have written. | sent by means of this agency. So Ruth ran to Aunt 
He had already sent three or four affectionate letters to Susan with far more alacrity than she had recently dis- 
Sundown, in which he showed that he had not forgotten | played, and developed the idea which had just flashed 
his newly-found relatives. Surely now that proof ofhis | through her mind. 











7? sincerity was most needed, he ought not for an instant | But the good lady was now so thoroughly depress- 
3a- to withhold it. Aunt Susan was really perplexed by the | ed and troubled that she knew not what reply to make 
eS3 absence of news from Fred, and could form no explana- | to the excited girl. Dr. Carter, however, who was pre- 
tion of the circumstance in any way satisfactory to her- | sent, took upon himself to answer for her. 
ore self. | A telegraphic message, he said, could be soon de- 
ind As to poor Ruth, she was now seriously alarmed for spatched, and as soon replied to. It could scarcely 
ous her brother. She still wrote to him every day, express- heighten their anxiety, and might perhaps materially 
ed, ing in each letter her surprise at his silence, and anxious- | diminish it, by at once eliciting an explanation of the 
elf, ly urging him to explain its cause. extraordinary silence which had so much distressed 
and “You cannot imagine how unhappy we all are,” she them. He recommended that a communication of this 
wrote in one of her letters. ‘“ Poor Aunt Susan is so kind should immediately be forwarded to Paris, and 
ng’s uneasy that she starts at the slightest sound, and Ihave | that to avoid the chance of delay, it should be written 
lost all pleasure in my usual occupations, and can | in French, 
the scarcely sleep at night. Then, dear old John Plumber Then, as Ruth scarcely knew what form of message 
am- has become so dejected that you would scarcely know to adupt, ignorant of the usage in such cases, the doctor 
the him. He says even Tom seems to feel that something drew up for her a few lines, and calling John Plumber, 
ven has gone wrong. Do therefore write, dear brother, if | explained to him their object and destination, desiring 
e On only one little line, or one little word, to put an end him at the same time to take them in all haste to the 
ntil toour dreadful anxiety.” | Rosefield station for transmission. He was moreover 
But Fred still remained mute as death. to wait for an answer. 
ana- Day after day passed and yet no letter arrived. Poor Plumber! He was sensible enough in con- 
\ugh John Plumber's daily journey to the post-office became nexion with matters he understood : but those which 
then a daily mockery. It was always the same question ; passed his comprehension found in him the hardest of 
-ath- always the same reply. Even Mrs. Phillips was touch- | sceptics. 
was ed at last by the silent and trembling grief of the old He had vaguely heard of the electric telegraph ; 
lown man. As his voice grew more desponding, her's grew had seen the wires stretching along by the side of the 
0n's more hopeful. She would even endeavour to comfort railway. But with the incredulity common to people 
icule the honest old fellow with a few kindly words, just as of his class, he would never believe that by their aid a 
nner hastily and as abruptly uttered as her less amiable ob- little out-of-the-way place like Rosefield could be put in 
afield _ servations, instantaneous communication with a far distant city 
But they were of no avail. John was as inacces- such as Paris. 
ight- sible to consolation as his young mistress. Poor master No! This was too much for his credulity. He sadly 
is for Fred, he would sadly say, was surely dead and gone, or smiled therefore as the doctor gave him the message, and 
heer- why should he give up writing to his sister ? went away to the station, convinced that nothing but 
Nearly a whole fortnight had passed away, and still fresh disappointment could result from the step he was 
y the there was no news from Paris. Ruth during several taking. 
f{ im- nights h ad utterly lost her rest. When she should have Nay, when he told the clerk his business, that he had 
er at slept, her mind was tossed about on a wild sea of appre- amessage for Paris, and that he was to wait for an 
If, by hension strewn with wreck and danger. Itwasonlyas answer, he fully expected Mr. Thomas Beezely would 
to see the dawn began to rise that she sank from utter fatigue laugh in his face, and ask him if had been cured for 
lato @ tron bledan dunrefreshing sleep. When sherose, the simples. But the official merely said,“ all right. 
letter. her eyes seemed to we igh heavily upon her very brain, Sif down, John,” and at once began to work the instru- 
up fat and she walked as though suffering had already robbed ment by which this marvel was to be accomplished. 
e had her tre ad of all elastic ‘ity and youthfulness. He r face, “Sit down!” exclaimed John in amazement, “ and 
in 0 “ ually so round and rosy, looked thin and elongated, for how long?” 
uld be the pallor which hed suddenly imparted to its “Not more than an hour, if the line's tolerably 
pannel es anew expression. Dr.Carter continually came clear.” 
is way Sundown, and ehdeavoured by his cheerful words and “And you'll really have a real message from Paris 
ed €3° — presence to comfort the two ladies. But his in that time, what really?” inquired John, quite 
wrts Were mostly unavailing. staggered. 
nother Yu the fifteenth day of John's return from the post- Mr. Beezely looked in his turn astonished, and with || 
ne 
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a slight dash of contempt in his tones replied, “ of 
course,” and continued his duties. 

John Plumber sat down on the office form, and 
patiently awaited the swift electric messenger. He 
was bewildered and ill at ease. Nothing did he long 
for more anxiously than news of Master Fred; and 
yet to suppose that by quietly sitting in the Rosefield 
Station one little hour that news could reach him, was 
more than his credulity could accept. 

For a moment he thought that Dr. Carter, Miss 
Ruth, and even Beezely the railway clerk, had all 
entered into a conspiracy to laugh and meck at him. 
They were cruelly sporting with a poor old man, half | 
erazed by griefand anxiety. It would be foolish to 
wait any longer. 

But when Jehn Plumber rose and saw how. in- 
tently Beezely was occupied in working the eleetric 
instrument, when moreover he recalled the distracted 











look of Miss Ruth as he left the Sundown parlour, and | 
remembered how anxious she was to receive tidings | 
of her brother, the old man regained his usual com- | 


and suspicion to which he had yielded. 


and it seemed to have such a strange fascination for 
him, that he could not keep his eyes off it for a single 
instant. 
ly, slowly on, and contrasting their aluggish pace with 
that of a minute hand, in the centre, which darted 
round the circle allotted to it with snake-like rapidity. 

Oh! what an old laggard Time seemed to be that 
day. John had never before passed so long an hour. 
A whole day when he had been hard at work in the 
fields, from sunrise to sunset, had frequently seemed 
far shorter than those sixty minutes. 

But at last the hour was at an end ; the allotted time 
had run its course, and John, punctual to the instant, 
rose and inquired of Beezely if the answer had arrived. 

“Not yet,” replied the clerk; “but your message 
has been received in Paris, and despatched. Wait a 
little longer.” 

John returned to his seat, and as before sat gazing 
upon the clock, as though afraid lest time would cheat 
him unless he thus kept watch over its movements. 

Yet how painful this sentinel duty now became. 
How discordant and irregular, too, the ticking of the 
clock began to sound to the old’ ian. Sometimes it 
seemed to leave off altogether yfor several minutes; 
and then suddenly to recommence with impetuous 
violence, as if to make amends for its temporary ces- 
sation. Then it would appear to play strange tunes, 


the watcher's brain by its long-sustained monotony. 
The constant gaze and the steady sound were at 
last beginning to exercise something of a mesmeric 
influence upon the old gardener’s mind. 
John must indeed have gradually fallen into a 


an hour later Beezely called to him, he made no 
reply. The clerk peeped over the pannel which 
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ce ee 


posure and sat down again, ashamed of the incredulity | 





There he sat watching the hands move slow- | 


saw with surprise that the old man’s gaze was fixed 
and glassy, and his features rigid and motionless ag 
those of a corpse. 

Not a little startled at this discovery, Mr. 
walked across to John Plumber, and again addressed — 
him. 

“Why, John,” said he, shaking the poor old fellow, 
“why, what aile you? Wake up, man alive; the 
message has come,” and he handed him a sheet of paper 
folded into letter form. 

“Eh!” exclaimed John Plumber, starting to his 
feet. He had really been unconscious of what was 
passing arqund him. | 

“ Here's the message from Paris,” repeated Beezely, 
touched by the wandering look of the old man. 

“Oh yes: I remember,” replied John, now quite | 
recovering himself, “and what does it say ?” i 

“Well, it’s in French, you see, and as you dont — 
understand that language it’s of no use repeating it to 
you.” 
Mr. Beezely did not care to explain that his own — 
knowledge of the language in question was of the most | 
shadowy kind, but ingeniously avoided this confession 





That was a long and weary hour for John Plumber. | of ignorance by the evasive answer he had given. 
He had placed himself exactly opposite the clock, | 


“But it’s really from Paris!” exclaimed John 
dubiously, 

“Of course! you don’t suppose that when we have 
a message for France we send it to Gibraltar, do you?” 
replied the clerk, with a slight infusion of scorn in his 
tones. 

“ They've been two hours sending it instead of one,” 
he continued ; “but the delay was on the other side, 
It always is on the other side,” he said with spiteful 
emphasis; “at least always used to be, when I was on © 
the S.E.R.” For it was in this alphabetical manner 
that Mr. Beezely usually spoke of the South-Eastern 
Railway Company, by which he had previously been 
employed. 

“ And now if you take my advice,” he added, “ youll 
be off with that message at once to Miss Selwin. She 
must be anxiously expecting it.” 

Without another word John acted upon the hint, 
and made with all speed for Sundown. 

Time had passed as heavily there as in the little 
Rosefield station. Despite Dr.Carter’s presence and his 
cheerful words, both Aunt Susan and Ruth were tor — 
mented by a new anxiety. It seemed to them # 
though the telegraph would be the messenger of life of 
death. 





jingling mockeries of John’s sorrowful anxiety ; and | 
soon afterwards it would repeat some silly refrain | 
with incessant repetition, until the sound clashed upon | 


sort of trance or waking slumber, for when about half 


divided his office from that al!otted to the public, and 


A 








All their hopes hung upon the message it was® 
_ bring. For the time every other sentiment was merged 
|into the one comprehensive feeling of expectancy. — 
They no longer tortured themselves in attempting 
explain Fred's silence, or that of George. They we 
convinced some calamity had occurred; some accidest 
out of their power to divine or account for; and # 
| their desire was to ascertain its precise characte | 
Whether Fred was alive or dead, they did not dat | 
| ask themselves. All their anxiety and racking | 
took form in the one single question: “What b# | 
happened ?” pg pp 
Again and again did Ruth steal out of the jittle 
parlour, and walk down tothe garden gate to #* 


there were any signs of John; and at last, when ® | 
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hour had passed by, she remained altogether on the | 


look-out, too excited to take her seat with Dr. Carter 
and Aunt Susan. 

Once or twice she was on the point of putting on 
her bonnet and shawl and hurrying down to the station. 


But the rebuff she had recently experienced at the | 
post office, and a consciousness that her presence could | 
inno way hasten the arrival of news, effectually re- | 


strained her. 

At last however her patience fairly broke down. 
She sent on Bill in advance, to see if he could gain 
any tidings from John, and then resumed her place at 
the garden gate. 

She did not remain there much longer. 

Scarcely had her new messenger turned the corner 
of the Rosefield lane and departed from Ruth's gaze, 
than he reiippeared in sight, running with almost grey- 
hound speed, a letter in his hand. He had just met 
his father thoroughly worn out with fatigue, and 


snatching the message from him, had turned round | 
and retraced his steps to Sundown. In another minute | 


the long-expected despatch was in Ruth’s haids. 


arrival in broken words. The paper was merely folded, 
and yet she could not open it without difficulty. When 
she tried to read what was written there, the task was 
utterly beyond her powers. Words passed before her 
eyes but left no meaning upon her: mind. 

She handed the message to Dr, Carter, and sank 
into a chair. 

“Read it, read it,” she exclaimed in a hoarse voice. 


stopped himself when he saw the message was in French, 


looked from end to end, as though to take in all its | 


meaning at once, and then read out in hushed and 
fluctuating tones :— 
“Mr. Frederick Selwin cannot reply ; he is very ill.” 
The despatch was signed by the concierge of the 
house in which poor Fred had been lying for the last 
fortnight, hovering between life and death with fever. 


[ Zo be continued.} 
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LORD MACAULAY. 





(iw — 
' Monday, Jan. 9, we formed part of a crowd who | 


had assembled in the Poet's Corner, Westminster Abbey, 
to view the burial of the only man of our generation 
Who, by means of his literary and oratorical efforts, has 
won for his brow a coronet. Of Babington Macaulay, 
48 essayist, poet, orator, historian, statesman, we need 
hot speak. What he was, and what he did, are patent to 
all the world. Born in 1800, the son of Zachary Macau- 
lay, one of fhe brilliant band of anti-slavery agitators 
' Mr. Wilberforce was the head, young Babing- 
4 Commenced life under favourable circumstances. At 
Trinity | ollege, Cambridge, where he was educated, the 
world first heard of his wondrous talent. In 1830 he 
ne; returned by Lord Lansdowne for his borough of 
waibe; the Reform agitation was then at its height, 
— How bitterly and fiercely and eloquently Macaulay 
= we r member atthis day. Then, in 1834, com- 
uenced his Indian exile, at the end of which he returned 
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to Parliament with a competency. His Essays in the 
Edinburgh Review and his History were the chief 
business of his life. He might have shone as a poet 
had he not betaken himself to prose; but in this de- 
partment he remained unrivalled, and the result was 
riches and fame. On oue occasion, it is said, his pub- 
lisher gave him a cheque for £20,000, and he was made 
by the Whigs a peer. His burial in Westminster Ab- 
bey, at the foot of Addison, was a fitting climax to his 
career of wondrous achievement and gorgeous success. 
The funeral was not as touching as might have been 
expected. It may be that the choral service itself 
interferes with the inner feeling of sadness the death of 
such a man arouses in every mind, and it is certain 
that the many ladies present were dressed in the most 
unbefitting costumes, and that ribbons and bonnets and 
dresses of all the colours of the rainbow were quite out 


_ of keeping with the place and the occasion. The saddest 


sight, the one most suggestive of deep feeling, was that 
of one or two ladies, high up in a recess above the 
grave. They were real mourners. Indeed, it was said 


_ one of them was the sister of the deceased peer. Lord 
She ran with it into the house, and announced its | 


John Russell also exhibited an emotion for which the 
general public will scarce give him credit. At the 
grave he was so much overcome that it seemed as if 
he would have fallen had not the Duke of Argyle held 


-him up. Well might his Lordship be moved to tears. 
Could he keep from thinking while standing there, how 
soon his own turn would come, and how well and wor- 
| thily he who slept the sleep of death in the plain coffin 


_ at his feet had fought the battle of the Whigs in their 
Dr. Carter cast a trembling glance upon the paper, | 


palmy days? We looked back, as we stood there, to 
other days. We saw atheatre in Gower Street filled 
with intelligent youths. A winter session had been 
closed: all its work and competition were over ; tothe 


_ successful candidates prizes were to be awarded. The 


fathers and mothers, the friends and sisters of such had 
come together from far and near. Seated in the chair 
was a stout, mild, genial man, with face somewhat pale, 


_and hair scant and inclined to grey. He rose, and was 
received with rapturous applause; he spoke in plain 
_language—with little action, with a voice rather in- 


clined to be harsh—of the bright future which rises before 
the rapt eye of youth. He spoke—and as he did so, as 
he mounted from one climax to another, every young 
heart filled and warmed with the speaker's theme. 
That was Macaulay, just come from India with an hon- 
ourable competence, to consummate the fame as a man 
he had acquired in younger years. Again, we thought 
of that last speech in the House of Commons, when, 
at an early hour on a beautiful summer evening, the 
Parks and Clubs and Rotten Row had been deserted, 
for it had gone forth to ihe world that Macaulay was 
about to speak. Poor Joseph Hume had moved the 
adjournment of the debate, and, as a matter of right, 
was in possession of the House, but the calls for Macau- 
lay on all sides were so numerous, that even that most 
good-natured of men, as Hume was, grew a little angry 
and remonstrated; but it was in vain that he sought 
the attention of the House: all were anxious for the 
next speaker, and no sooner had Hume sat down than 
Macaulay delivered, in his hurried feverish way, one of 
those speeches which not merely delight, but which 
influence men’s votes and opinions, and may be read 
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with delight when the occasion which gave rise to | 
them has long since past away. We have heard | 
much in favour of competition in the civil service, 

at home and in India, since then, but never was | 
the argument more clearly put—- more copiously il- | 
lustrated, more clothed in grace and beauty ; and | 
then came a few short years of infirmity of body, | 
of labour with the pen, and sudden death, and the 
burial at Westminster Abbey. Out of the thousand | 
standing by the grave, few could ever expect to see the 

career of such another genius. He is gone, and we > 
may not hope to see his work finished. In vain we 
call yp him— 


“ Who left untold 
The story of Cambuscan bold.” 


Here we will not attempt to fix the rightful place of 
Macaulay in the splendid group of statesmen, poets, 
orators, and historians, amongst whom he early took 
his stand. The public decision has been long made, nor | 
will it speedily be reversed. A reiiction will of course 
set in, for Macaulay was so clear, so minute, so easy, | 
that the writers who dwell in cloud-land, and think they 
are philosophical, will enter their protest against his 
faithful outlines and sweeping generalizations. Rather 
would we welcome foreign criticism ; the opinion of a | 
foreigner is, in some respects, the opinion of posterity. 

M. Peyrat, in the Paris Presse, pays the following | 
eloquent tribute to the memory of the late Lord Mac- 
aulay :—“In this great historian England has just lost 
one of her most illustrious citizens, and liberty one of 
her most glorious defenders, Lord Macaulay was only 
fifty-nine years old. His death, then, is premature, and 
naturally awakens the most profound regrets of those 
who knew him, whether personally, or only through his | 
works. A writer and critic of the first rank, he pos- | 
sessed an erudition as solid as it was various; his mind | 
was a cyclopadia adinirably arranged ; everything was | 
there, and everything in its place. He had that sort | 
of universality which characterises superior men of all | 
kinds, that precision of thought and appropriateness of 
language which throws light upon all subjects of dis- 
cussion. No one has more clearly proved that what | 
stifles and obscures the mind is the confusion, not the | 
abundance, of its ideas. He possessed in the highest | 
degree the intellectual and moral qualities of the true | 
historian; he judged men and parties with an elevation | 
of view, an impartiality, and a rectitude, which give a | 
special authority to his eloquent and solid writings. 
He shows himself in general severe towards persons, 
and inflexible in matters of principle. We have more | 
than once spoken of his beauyjful History of England ; 
he leaves it incomplete, to our irreparable loss. Asa 
politician he had won and carried with him the esteem 
of all parties. 





In the course of an active life he may 
have been open to reproach for a few faults, but never 
for a single act which might give rise to doubts of the 
rightness of his intentions, or the independence of his 
character. He always worked, and always by honest 
means, to ensure the prosperity and greatness of his 
country. In the midst of party struggles, and the 
vicissitudes of fortune, in power and out of power, he 
was constantly faithful to his party, to his opinions, and 
to his friends. He combated all abuses, and his name 


_ more persistent or more brilliant advocate. A liberal 


enemy of all exaggeration, profoundly convinced that 


despotism and anarchy are inseparable, and that each 
_ tends to generate the other. 


terest and the honour of liberty to grave their names on 


—— 


is connected with the most important reforms. Relj. 
gious liberty, above all, never had in any country a 





in the true and grand acceptation of the word, an avowed © 


in politics all extremes are equally dangerous, he set — 


himself, in his speeches and his writings, to prove that } 


“ We have before us, while we write these lines, the | 
portrait of Lord Macaulay, and when our eyes rest on it 
we fancy we are again enjoying the rapid moments | 
during which, five years ago, we had the happiness of — 
seeing and hearing him. Weare sure that no one who 
ever knew him, or ever read him, wil! dispute the just- 
ice of the homage we pay to his memory. Such men, 
whatever country they may belong to, are the glory of | 
the liberal cause ; and we believe that it is for the in- — 


the column which commemorates those who have sin- 


_cerely loved and practically served her.” These few 


words deserve a more enduring memorial than can be 
found in the columns of a newspaper ; therefore have 
we reprinted them here. 








FANCY. 





Fancy is the bird that sings 
Out of sight, where mortal things 
Reach not, though the distant lay 
Hath more reality than they. 


Few things are what they appear, 
Fair when distant, foul when near ; 
Fancy never cheats the eye, 

But far outshines reality. 


What is life? It glideth by, 
From out the years a troubled sigh, 
Waxing deeper as it grows, 
Onward—where Fancy only knows. 


What is hope? A priceless gem, 
if set in Fancy’s diadem ; 

But tear it thence, and you will see 
How dull and dim its light will be. 


What is love ? Ah, Fancy bright, 
Clothe my spirit with thy light ; 
Wake me from this dream of strife, 
Rouse me from this death of life. 


Lift me to thy seat above, 
And tell me, Fancy, what is love ? 
Teach me to read the mysteries, 
Hidden beneath an angel's eyes. 


Vain my prayer while J am bound 
By worldly fetters all around: 
Vainly I strain mine eyes to see 
Through mists of dark reality. 
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acacia 
Take me, Fancy, on thy wing, 
To soar on high where thou dost sing, 
al To see where thou canst point my sight 
ed Out of darkness into light. 
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FRIGHTFUL 


: EMI MI three of these frightful impressions as 
uy now as when they stamped themselves upon 
young imagination, and rave ine the first know- 

“EE Of lear. In my childhood I was saved froin 

that impressionable horror instilled into young 

7 OY V ry ignorant nursery-maids, in the shape 

~ H4Ughty men, bogies, dark holes, gipsies, and the 
fed and one wicked inducements to make a merry 
t go to sleep when the curtains are drawn, 

: Ar taken way, and the bed-room door & it 

; i i mother saved me and an only brother 

j ible tuition, by taking the direct 

her chuldre into her own hand 





Into light of angels’ eyes, 
Speaking of love’s mysteries, 
Gazing let me live and die, 
Far from life’s reality. 


W.R. 





And although by no meaus a masculine woman, I 


believe she never knew what personal fear was; I 


cannot remember an instance. tut | can well re- 


member when she displayed more read 


y and instant 


her husband, and he was no 


| 
aneous courage tian 


5 
coward, 


This horror of frightful impressions upon children 
have been born with my mother, as it certainly 


‘ ; 
nist 


‘ 


was with her father before her. Fear, therefore, was 


not set down as onue of the lessons ol ny childhood. 
Like 


first creeping and then going 


most children, I began my journey in life by 


round about, accompanied 


" : 
ht fi.a?t 
ey thie 


very infantile plaything with the tiny jingling 
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bells, and an india-rubber ring for teething. The 


going round was by means of an upright revolving 
post, reaching from floor to ceiling, and having attach- 
ed thereto a steady wooden hoop, like a life-buoy, with 


a handle in it. 


Within this wooden fence I was ac- 


casionally fastened daily, by means of a small hasp 
and staple, and allowed to go the allotted round, like 
a colt in his first bridle and tape-strings, or a very 
small mountebank at a country fair—leaning upon it, 
sucking the india-rubber ring on my thumb, and im- 


pelling myself with the tips of my toes, squeaking, | 


screaming, or laughing, as the fancy took me. After 
the hoop came the go-cart on casters, the first step 
alone—dear mother’s hand or apron—the wooden 
horse, and into the orchard, a bright little nook, sunny 
with childish reminiscences which shed their pleasant 
beams into the heart of the full-grown man. 

Our house stood alone, some distance from habita- 


tion of any kind. 
not born to such an existence. 
pleasantest spot in all creation. 
I look down the long vista of years and wish I 


were a boy again. I don’t now remember the faintest 


It would have been dreary to one 
To me it was the 
And it is so still, as | 


idea of an hobgoblin-story coming to my ears during 
childhood ; but a fiercely formidable gock turkey, with 
awful gills and a more awful gobble, was a daily terror 
to me as I went across the green to a distant infant 
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school, presided over by a young lady, who made the 


teaching of myself and brother her pleasure and not | 


her profit. Kind soul! hearing that the spiteful turkey 


drive off my enemy. 
venerable age, and he made it his impudent practice 
to run after me and my red cloak, with wide-spread 
tail and flapping wings, every time he saw me (which 


was as seldom as possible), till I felt that I was a_ 
match for him, turned Turk, faced about, and drove him | 


off the field. 

In that isolated but happy home I grew to boy- 
hood, tended and cared for by the best of good mothers, 
who had a positive dread of spoiled children. Obedience 
willing and cheerful was the first lesson impressed 


upon the minds of her little family—not fear, that 


fear which makes men cowards. In that out-of-the- 
way place I listened to the howling of the tempest, 
watched the flashes of the vivid lightnings, and lay in 


my little bed undisturbed by the dreary moanings of 


the winterly wind, yet bearing in its wild weird 


music the lays of wonderland. The great canopy of 


stars was a world of delightful mysteries, in which I 
read the glories ofthe Thousand and One Nights, again 


and again, till I had given every great star a familiar 


name, which I held in childish worship. The old- 
fashioned oak chest, in which I once ensconced my 
little body and fell fast asleep till they could not tell 


where to find me ; the capacious closet, where starchless 
gowns hung up like so many spectres ; the owl in the 
old barn adjoining the house, staring upon me with 
his great winking eyes; the deep dark, voiceless night, 
save an occasional low of the cows in the distant 
meadows ; the solitary twilight beggar ; the smirking, 
pilfering, fortune-telling gipsy; the flickering bat; 


Neen as ere nt ae 


and no gun required. 
made me dread the going to school, even though sweet- | 
ened by the nicest confectionary, she sent a servant, 
who would carry me on his back, and show me how to 


He (cock. turkey) lived to a/ 


the midnight crowing of the cock; and the dreg 
stillness of the long, long winter evenings, these wer 


all as familiar to me as my own existence, 
seemed part and parcel of my young life. Our mother 


used to say, in her own quiet manner, that it wag, | 


waste of candle, and likewise dangerous, to go to beg | 


with a light. So we crawled or scampered up the olj | 


stairs in the pitch darkness, and scrambled into bed 


without the least idea of a—frightful impression, 


One very wet day I went into the old barn, and _ 


laboured knee-deep across a bay of barley, which | 


the thresher had left unfinished, to pay my useal Visit | 


to the owl with food. I was standing immedi 
under its roosting-hole in the grey twilight of the 
when my eyes encountered those of the first black man | 
I had ever looked upon. He was half-buried in the | 
barley ; and the dark face and glaring eyes held me _ 
motionless. Seeing my terror he made some grimaces, 


doubtless intended to reiissure me, but which petrified — 
me. I was spell-bound, motionless. He half raised him. 


self up and attempted to crawl towards me. I screamed, 
the large mastiff was in the bay in an instant, followed 
by my mother; my father was not in the way. The 
dog would have been upun the man’s throat, had he 
not kept him off with a formidable crutch. I retreated 
to the barn door, my mother disappeared but returned 
instantly, with a gun charged and at full cock, determin- 
ed to protect herself and child at any hazard if mischief 
was intended. No mischief, however, was intended 
The poor man was literally 
starving to death, in this far-off and unknown region, 
buried to the neck in a bay of barley in an old bam 
Poor fellow, his legs were covered with ulcers, which 
were eating his life away, and he thought to die in 
that lone corner. Care was taken of him by those 
who loved to aid the needy, whatever colour their skin, 


till he died a few days after. Who or what he was he- 


could not explain. 
That night the glory of the stars, the tranquil 


silence of the darkness had departed. The dark face — 


with the glaring eyes was constantly before me; it 
the old chest, in the great closet, peering in through 
the half-closed window-curtains, on the stairs, under 


the bed, behind every door, everywhere. J feared to 


go to bed without a light; told my mother so. My 
father frowned, while my mother consented for a few 
nights till the fear would gradually wear away. Kind 
soul, did it ever wear away ? 

It was in the deep twilight of a sullen autuma 
evening, several months after the incident in the bam, 
that I was sent on a somewhat important neighbourly 
errand, to the solitary cottage of a shepherd, which 
stood at the head of a valley which divided two bills 


or downs about a full mile from our house. The ¥® | 


was by a foot-path, across the broad meadows, and dow 
by a thick holly-hedge which bordered the dow® 
hereabouts. I had never been able to banish 


first frightful impression from my mind, and then | 


every step [ took by the suspicious-looking hedge, ! 


fancied I saw the dark face with the glaring ¢# | 
peering through each opening, till the slightest whispe 


of a leaf would have brought the living horror 
me. I attempted a whistle, but failed to raise» 
ghost of a note. As I approached the cottage 
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ts one dim light, and was about to pluck up my 

rage accordingly, the moon just glinted through 
a chink in the looming clouds, and cast its weird 
shadows across the downs and through the gloomy 


hedge—and a howl the most startling went up in the 
silent air, chilling all my young blood. It was 
within two yards of me (a boy of seven years), and 
immediately on the other side of the hedge. The 
moon shone out clearer and the howling grew louder. 
Then the light faded away grimly, and the fierce howl 
became a-ghostly whine, which seemed to make my 
hair stand on end. There was a movement in the 
hedge—I ran in terror towards the cottage—the some- 
thing followed right up to the door, which, fortunately 
was opened at the moment, and I sprung into the 
arms of the old shepherd, screaming to him to save 
me from the dark face with the glarigg eyes. 

It was not he; but an insane woman who had 
wandered about the country-side by day or by night 


_ for years, a mystery to strangers, a notoriety to the 


| fined. 





























_ darkness out of sight. 
_ old shepherd, and my second frightful impression re- 


neighbourhood, and a terror to all children. Of late 
years she had grown worse, and was partially con- 
On this wild autumn evening slte had escaped 
from her keeper, and got beyond her usual bounds, 
Like a hot breath she hissed past the light of the door, 
a thing of shreds and tatters. She turned her face 
fiercely upon us for a moment and darted away. At 
the next she was grinning and muttering through the 
little window at the back of the cottage. I see her 
now, a strong-limbed, masculine ‘woman, with light- 
grey eyes which shot sparks of fire; a determined 
mouth, with a short thin bristly beard upon her chin 
and upper lip, and a broad nose set deep in her face, 
through which she snorted imprecations long and 
deep in her wild frenzy. 
long howl, a gibing laugh, and she had fled into the 
I was carried home by the 


sulted in a fever of six weeks’ duration and danger. 

Many a time after this night I saw poor Betty 
Grey-beard (as she was called) in the fields, around 
several of which she had trampled out a path for her- 
“nay and woe be to those who tried to take it from 
er. 

Family feuds, and the robbery of a large fortune 
by her nearest and dearest, with bad usage and harsh 
confinement, had driven her mad. One morning, as a 
thresher was going to his work, he saw the feet and 
legs of a person just above the surface of a pond known 
to be very deep in mud, It was poor Betty. In a 
Wild midnight ramble she appears to have lost her 
way, and mistaking the railing round the pond for a 


Bate which was just by, had fallen in head first and | out the room in which I was to sleep. 
uncertain place it was in appearance to me, with its 


This frightful impression, with the previous one, | 


Was smothered. 


ha fag a 
1 become a vivid remembrance of early boyhood, 


to b 4 of " ° 
' © soltened away with years, but never forgotten. 
Wi : a hy, , r * 
#8 about fourteen, when one cold November morn- 


ing f i 
a I left the old house at home for a distant town, 
here 


Strance 4 ‘ 
ge wild world to me. My journey lay across 


mi) country, through village and hamlet, some twelve 
Ulies oe “ ° 

- About half way, and two miles off the 
a dreary-looking heath, I was to spend a 
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th. 
“ie lf 


sO, 


road over 
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| 
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A menacing hand, another | 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 


“there's nothing in it.” 


few days with a female friend of my mother’s. The 
house was a remaining wing of an old Baronial Hall 
of many centuries, reduced to the present dimensions 
by the scathing cannon of Cromwell's fiery Round- 
heads. Hoary and blasted oaks, with huge trunks, 
stood like bearded patriachs, about the ancestral lawn, 
atiny bit of Sherwood at ihe first glance. The great 
gaunt rooms within were wainscotted and pannelled, 
and crowned with diin old fretted ceilings, 


“ And passages that led to nothing,” 


while the capacious chimney corners, with their raised 
hearths and polished dog-irons told of the days of 
“Merrie Englande ” a long time ago. 

The occupants of the old Hall were a sun-burnt 
weather-beaten bachelor, who had made a fortune, ere 
he was fifty, in the West Indies, by sugar and slaves ; 


‘a widowed sister with two children; her companion 


(my mother’s friend), a French governess, three female 
servants, and that useful masculine biped who represents 
in his one sturdy person—coachman, steward, footman, 
head-gardener, milkman, and family butcher. The 
day I entered the old Hall, this serviceable man had 
taken the widcwed sister to a town at some distance, 
in an old tumble-down carriage with one horse that did 
a heap a work (so the errand-boy assured me). These 
would remain from home all night. So that the bluff 
weather-beaten bachelor and my insignificant self 
were the only beings in the shape of males in that old 
Hall on the dreary heath. 

Everything was new and strange to my young in- 
quisitive eyes. The age and hoariness of the place, 
within and without, filled me with a pleasing awe, 
which relieved itself by repeated long-held gulps in 
my throat. I imagined that the great oak chairs 
could, if they would, call up the spirits of the ancient 
barons, who would laugh to scorn the piginies of the 
first blood of England now tripping it on tiptoe and 
elegant attire—seeking their information oftentimes 
through an eye-glass, which brings forth the expression 
I fancied that those heraldic 


figures, carved in rude shapes upon the pillars of the 
| staircase, could speak also; while the mystic light 


from the dim windows, and the chattering of the daws 
in the chimneys, wrought upon my excited imagina- 
tion till I almost dreaded the being alone. 

The housekeeper was in perfect harmony with the 
place also, both as to age and dress; she had lived 
there from a mere child, seventy years and over, and 
knew its whole history—legendary and otherwise. 
She took me kindly through every corner not seen ; 


and when we reached the top of the house, pointed 


l was to try my young fortune in the then | 


And a dark 


old-fashioned furniture, all “raw-heads and bloody 
bones,” and its pointed roof, which by midnight might 
be haunted by at least a dozen owls with two awful 
eyes each, and all directed towards me—a very intcrloper. 
Moreover. there was an immense chest in one corner, belt- 
ed with strong iron hoops and padlocked like the door 
of acondemned cell. The housekeeper did not tell me 
what was within, nor did I inquire—I was afraid. But 
when I got down-stairs I asked the widow's daughter, 
who looked, as I thought, scared while she said it con- 
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tained plate and jewelry, put up there for safety, as the 
room was haunted! 
Do what I would the whole of that dark November 


| 


evening, that ghostly ghastly word—haunted—took | 


entire possession of my senses, and kept it. In vain I 
tried to put my mother’s sensible advice, to fear nothing 
but my own wrong-doing, into practice. The dark 
face with the glaring eyes, and the frenzied woman by 
the holly-hedge, had made that ominous word a terror to 
me. In such a strange place too! But I kept my 


throbbing fears to myself, would not appear to be | 


the least afraid for the world; while I would have 
given the contents of Christendom to have been well 
out of such a fearful place. I had plenty of courage 
for a boy, only it required at that moment the strongest 
effort to bring it to the sticking-place. 

Cautiously and stealthily I looked round the room 
on going up to bed, casting my eyes towards the old 


to my infinite horror and certain annihilation. Nothing 
terrible came to pass, however, and I went through 
the awful ordeal of putting out the light, jumping into 
bed, and burying my whole body under the bed- 
clothes, 

It may readily be imagined that I tried to goto 
sleep with the word haunted, personified by all sorts 
of unearthly shapes in my imagination. I had slept, 
but how long need not be decided at present. It seem- 
ed but a moment. Yet in that moment I was flying 
from an evil spirit, which followed me everywhere ; 
out of the old Hall, across the dreary heath, through 
the woods, over the hills to my native meadows ; down 
by the holly-hedge to the brink of a vast chalk quarry 
on the downs, over which I was about to be hurled 
headlong when I awoke, and found myself stiJl un- 
molested in bed. When I had reiissumed my senses 
and was about to enter upon my second spirit-flight 
I heard the echo of my own name between a suppressed 
hiss and a loud whisper. A moment’s pause and then 
“ Walter—Walter ” was repeated in the same tone of 
voice. In another instant a figure white from head to 
heel, and holding a lighted candle in its hand, which 
seemed to burn blue, stood at my bedside. Gracious 
God! how I started. No human flesh and bones could 
possibly be underneath that breathless shroud! No 
face of mortal mould could be peering through the 
broad double borders of that starchless cap. With 
the great terror-drops bursting over my forehead I cried 
out—* What do you want ?” 

“ There are thieves in the Hall; get up instantly 
and help Mr. Davis to expel or shoot them,” said the 
voice in the same hissing whisper. And with that 
the vision lit my candle and vanished out of the room, 

Left alone to my bewildered reflections, at midnight, 
in an old haunted house upon a dreary heath, it re- 
quired no straining of the imagination to people the 
whole building with a gang of plunderers, every one 
of thein then and there intent upon wholesale robbery, 
and murder if need be. The most valuable plate was 
in the old chest in the corner. The thieves would 
be in search of it instantly 
I did not deliver up the key of the defiant padlock, or 
tell them where to find it. A boy of fifteen assist Mr. 


, and blow out my brains if 


sink through the floor or melt into thin air first, How 


Davis to expel or shoot them! I certainly shoug 


to get away? Anything rather than face a band of 
plunderers, who would assuredly kill or gag o 





half-strangle every soul in the house, and sell thejy | 
bodies for dissection. Oh, why came I hither for, 
holiday? Reflection. If I stir from the room I ghaj 
meet a pistol or a bludgeon ; if I remain it is just pos. 
sible that I may be passed over. I'll remain and bok © 


SS NR ARSE 


under the bed at the sound of the first footstep.” 


At this moment there came the whispered echo | 
of “ Walter” from the bottom of the stair, but ing — 
much stronger voice. I answered tremblingly, and, ag _ 
requested, put on my clothes hurriedly and went to the 
landing below, which was a small picture gal 


: Here I found every soul in the Hall, but the plunderen _ 
_and our Davis, huddled up in a corner like frightened — 


sheep. Not so the ex-slaveholder. His monkey wasup — 
plate-chest, with a dread that the ghost of something | 


would lift up the ponderous creaking lid and walk out, 


to fighting pitch. I could see it in his eyes, which © 
flashed from beneath a towering nightcap, as be handed 
me a pistol at full-cock, and without the least cerem 
said, “ There, youngster, fire the monent I tell you, orby 
God I'll shoot you!” The sensation of that moment 
returns asI write, and threatens to choke me. I wouldn't 
tremble if I could help it—I’ll muster up all the courage 
I possess, and brave out the few moments I have to live 
without sobbing, if Ican. I'll go first and unlock the 
doors, as I am bid, if I don’t drop dead in the doingof 
it. Along two gloomy passages, and through a door, 
and the plunderers are upon us in an instant. It isno 
myth, we can hear them now. Oh, mother! mother! 
do you feel your boy clinging to you for aid and protec 
tion? I turn to look at the bachelor’s face, and it 
positively glows with the anticipation of blowing ont 
the first rascal’s brains that stands in his desperate way. 
I wish my heart would warm a little and my cheeks — 
glow. He stops a moment to adjust his nightcap, and 
turn up the cuffs of a great foul-weather coat, so as to © 
have fair play for the murderous weapon (a huge horse — 
pistol), which is held above my head, for the first shot 
at whatever intruder or marauder it may be. Reeling 
with terrified stupor I put the key in the last door, 
behind which the rascals were securing a part of their _ 
booty. An instant, a flash, a bang, a grip at a throat, | 
a desperate struggle, and I remembered no more for | 
some minutes. 

Mr. Davis's pistol missed its mark; but before the | 
plunderer (one had escaped) could return the compli- | 
ment he was secured, and in a few hours after was 
lodger hard by in the county jail. The French gover 
ess gave the alarm, and she was the vision whic 
came to my bedside. 

I have never been in questionable quarters wher 
circumstances looked serious, without the dark ma® 
with the glaring eyes, the frenzied woman at the of 
tage window, and the night in the old Hall, or the 
dreary heath, starting up before me. | 
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FRIENDLY SOCIETIES. 


At this time of year we cannot too strongly press p* 
our readers the importance of making preparation® 


a rainy day. When Christmas comes, we wish 
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other well, and trust that our friends may have a happy 
year. Now, these wishes are in vain unless the pecu- 


piary position of our friends is comfortable. A man 


who is in debt, or a man who is living up to his income, 
and who remembers that, if he were to be suddenly cut 
off, his wife and family would be left destitute, and 
thrown upon the cold charities of the State for assistance 
and support, cannot be in a state to share in the 


festivities of the season ; there must be a shadow on his | 


heart—there must be a sense of insecurity in his breast. 
He must feel that he is not doing his duty, either to his 
family or his neighbours. ‘To a certain extent, he is a 
criminal ; for he who lives so that when sickness over- 
takes him, he is dependent on others, and makes no pro- 
yision for the welfare of those near and dear to him 
after his decease, is acting a criminal part. There is 
enough of poverty and wretchedness in the world with- 
out our adding to the mass. Of course, there may be 
cases Where poverty is a sad necessity—where a man 
has it not in his power to provide for the future ; but 
these cases, we rejoice to believe, are rare. We regret 
to be compelled to think that, too generally, poy :ty, and 
destitution, and want, are the result of man’s ignorance, 
or thoughtlessness, or folly, or crime. 

Under these circumstances we feel that the best way 
in which we can evince our interest in the well-being of 
our friends is by reminding them of their duties to 
themselves, and their families, and society at large. 
Have you insured your life ? Have you joined a friendly 
society ? Are you taking care that you are saving a 
little for the time when your limbs will totter, and your 
eye will be dimmed with age? If not, you must not 
look forward to a happy year. Mr. Tidd Pratt, the 
Registrar of Friendly Societies in England, has just 


issued some valuable instructions for the establishment 


of friendly societies, with rules and tables. They have 
been prepared with the view of showing the conditions 
upon which a friendly society should be established, 
particularly with reference to superannuation or old age 
pay, and to payments on death, as well as to enable 
parties who are desirous of joining a friendly society 
to ascertain, by a comparison of the tables, whether it 
is founded on correct principles. The advice he gives 
is sound and salutary. He recommends that if there be 
in the parish in which the party lives a friendly society, 
on sound principles, he should join that rather than 
vecome connected with one at a distance. He thinks 
the society should act as the agent of Government in 
fecuring immediate or deferred annuities, and the 
Payments on death should be secured by the policy of 
rane old-established life-office, for which the society 
Should receive of the members the annual or quarterly 
payments, by montnly instalments. The tables have 
ved of by several eminent actuaries, and the 
ns required are the lowest consistent with 


“ach member will have to pay according to his 
fe atthe t : 
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red to be introduced. 
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the amount vested being £33,923,912. 





established according to these instructions, there is no 
doubt but that they would, in a few years, supersede the 
present societies, the greater number of which are 
founded on erroneous calculations, and would secure to 
those who joined them the benefits they anticipated. 
These instructions may be obtained on application (pre- 
paid) to the Registrar of Friendly Societies in London ; 
and our hope is that, by availing themselves of them, 
many of our readers may be in a positiomto feel that they 
have done their duty to their poorer friends and neigh- 
bours. A little good advice is very valuable in these cases. 
In the upper as well as in the lower classes of society 
there is a tendency to live beyond one’s income, and to 


forget the future ; yet the suis invested in friendly 


and assurance societies show that a growing class are 
anxious to make provision for a rainy day. The 
number of the members of friendly societies are 
about 2,500,000, and the amount of their funds exceed 
£10,000,000. The annual payments for sickness, super- 
annuation, and death money, exceed £1,500,000, the 
larger part of the members insuring -for the payment of 
a small sum at death, ranging from £3 to £20. Inthe 
middle and higher classes the number of life policies 


_ are not more than 300,000, and as it is well known that 


a large number of those insurances are made for the 
benefit of the assured, it is not likely that more than 
150,000 persons in those classes insure their lives for the 
benefit of their families. As depositors in savings’ banks, 
on the 20th of November last, there numbered 1,383,329, 
Of this number 
200,403 had an average of 6s. each, 276,373 had an 
average of £2 10s, 9d., 181,891 had an average of £6 
19s. 10d., so that 658,667 were depositors under £7 
each, with a capital of £2,034,315. 

These figures show a laudable desire on the part of 
the working people of this country to form habits of 
economy and self-denial, and to raise themselves in 
life. We notice the fact in a spirit of admiration. 
Men with such habits must be an honour to the com- 
munity. And we notice it also to impress on our 
readers the importance of helping them by bidding 
them beware of doubtful investments, and associations 
which promise more than they can ever make good. 
There are too many such ; and it is hard for a man who 
has worked hard, and been prudent and economical all 
his life, to find, when his strength fails, that the society 
to which he had trusted as the means of support in old 
age is a delusion and a sham. Mr. Tidd Pratt is the 
true friend of the working classes, and it is for this 
reason we cal] attention to his invaluable advice. 





THE UNBIDDEN GUEST. 


See him as he sits. The long brown coat reaching 
almost to his heels, fluffy, creased, and discoloured. 
The drab trousers, shining at the knees, terminating 
far short of the ancles, leaving to view an undue 
proportion of rusty “ Wellingtons,” long guileless of 
blacking, bulging at the sides, and destitute of heel— 
the waistcoat, whose primeval splendours show faintly 
through the overlying pattern of beer-stains, grease, 
anddirt. <A bird's-eye cotton handkerchief is wrapped 
round his throat, and knotted loosely, tucked into the 
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vest; leaving the nature of the under-garment pure 
matter for surmise. His face is pale, whiskerless, aud 
flabby, eyes puffed and heavy; hair shaggy and un- | 
kempt. Soap and water are to him superfluities of 
life-—to undress ere the night's repose, one would 

is with him the exception. A napless hat is | 
placed beneath the chair on which he sits, in it one 
large worsted glove—for it is winter; without, are 
frost and snow,—within, the unbidden guest, who | 
sits slouchingly at ease, his splay feet upon the bright | 
fender, his dirty hands spread to catch the fire's 
cheerful glow—a strange contrast to the surroundings 
in that pleasant apartment ; where all is so bright and | 
spotless; where delicacy, taste, and affection, have | 
presided at the furnishing, and made it a very gem | 
of luxury and comfort. 

Soft rugs and flowing drapery, pure tints, and 
dainty ornaments are there. 

The work-basket upon the table near the couch, 
the open book beside it, the half-written letter upon the 
desk, tell of unlooked-for interruption, the charm of a | 
gentle presence lingers about all, despite the desecra- 
tion. 

See him as, with hands behind him, he shambles 
to and fro, mentally pricing this and valuing that— 
now peering into the pictures on the walls—now 
grinning hideously as his eye falls on the tiny gar- 
ment half thrust into the work-basket, on which the 
fingers of the young wife were that morning busy— 
now whistling to the pet bird, which, scared at the 
unwonted figure, flies wildly from side to side, and | 
beats itself against the bars of its cage. 

See him profaning with unhallowed touch objects, 
each by some dear association linked to the heart of 
the owner, held too sacred even for menial hands to 
tend ! 

But 't is dinner-time, the guest is hungry, and where | 
he sits a ineal is spread before him. How rapidly | 
disappear the dainty meats prepared for others, whose | 
appetite, alas! will fail them now. He takes no heed | 
of the trembling figure and tear-stained face—not | 
he !—but boldly demands some “ beer,” well knowing | 
he will not be denied: the repulsive guest must be | 
propitiated. 

Now, warmed and filled, will he light the noisome | 
pipe—contaminating with its odours the little sanctu- | 
ary—heap high the fuel, and setting the pewter pot | 
upon the hob, make himself “comfortable” for the | 
afternoon. 

What is it to him that, in the next room, a young 
heart is throbbing in the agony of this first grief— 
that the shadow of his presence has fallen like a blight 
upon her home!—Does he think, as he casts his 
bleared eyes upon the silvery time-piece above his head, 
how her soul sickens at its very chimes; listening 
with painful longing for the footstep that is to bring 
help and release! 

It comes! she flies to the door—with a smile she 
tries to meet her husband, to ask the question—alas! 
his face too plainly answers ere ‘tis spoken ! 

He has failed! failed where most he had trusted, 
where he had a right to hope for aid in his misfortune. 

Sadly, silently their hearts repeat that which they 
refrain from uttering to each other. And now in 











trouble the weaker becomes strong—she comforts hip. | 
and, with her arms about lim, takes the racked hey | 
to her bosom—stills her own grief to lighten hig. 

hushes the storm of his self-reproach—discovers 
new hope yet to be tried, some ray of light piercing th | 
gloom ; nay, pieces out a future from the wrecks ¢ | 
the present. 

So he is strengthened, armed against despair; alliy | 
not lost, while that face is left to smile, that voice » ) 
speak comfort still, and love! 

Cunningly she wins him to take refreshment, th | 
food untasted by either through the day. She spealy 
of the morrow ; to-day nothing more can be done, by 
there is yet a chance, and to-morrow, yes, to-morrow! | 
How infectious is hope! 

So they seek their pillow, perhaps to sleep, t 
dream of the morrow that shall rid them of the hate | 
presence—perhaps to weep over a broken vision | 
happiness. 

The nigiit ebbs away, and all is still, save where— 
snug and warm in the improvised bed upon the dainty 
conch—grunts, swelters, and snores, the “May gp” 
POSSESSION.” 











THE REV. T. L. HARRIS, 


THE SPIRITUAL PREACHER. 
A PULPIT SKETCH. 


Ix the Morning Star, not many days since, appeareds | 
letter from William Howitt, intimating that if the r | 
ligious public wished to hear a man traly eloquent and | 
religious, a Christian and a genius, they could notd | 
better than go and hear the Kev. Mr. Harris. Accord | 
ingly, one Sunday in January, we fownd ourselves | 
part of a respectable congregation, chiefly males, # 
sembled to hear the gentleman aforesaid. The place 
of meeting was the Music Hall, Store-street ; the 
reverend gentleman occupying the platform, and the 
audience filling up the rest of the room. It is difficult 
to judge of numbers, but there must have been four@ 
five hundred persons present. Mr. Harris evidently # 
an American, is, we should imagine, between thirty a! 
forty, and with his low black eye-brows, and blac 
beard, and sallow countenance, has not a very prep 
sessing appearance. He had very much of the conv 
tional idea of the methodist parson. J do not ¥ 


this imply that the conventional idea is correct, bet 


simply that we have such a conventional idea, and tht 
Mr. Harris answers to it. As I have intimated that! 
believe Mr. Harris is an American, I need not add th# 
he is thin, and that his figure is of a moderate height 
The subject on whieh he preached was the axe beim 
laid at the foot of the tree, and at considerable length— 
the sermon lasted more than an hour—the reverend © 
tleman endeavoured to show that men lived as God 
in them, that we were not to judge from a few outward 
signs that God was in them, and, as instances of @® 
filled and inspired by God's Spirit, we had our So 
Alfred, Oliver Cromwell, and Florence Nighti 

In the prayer and sermon of the preacher there * 
very little to indicate that he was preaching * ® 
gospel. The principal thing about him was bis 
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Re ence 
! which, in some respects, resembled that of the great 
| american Temperance orator, Mr. Gough. Mr. Harris 
| endeavours as much as possible to dramatise his ser- 
ll mon. He stands on tiptoe, or he sinks down into his 
! desk, he points his finger, and shrugs up his shoulders. 

He has a considerable share of poetical and oratorical 
| power, but he does not give you an idea of much liter- 
ary culture. He does not bear you away “ far, far above 
this lower world, up where eternal ages roll.” You 


| find that it was scarce worth while coming all the way | 


from New York to London, unless the Rev. gentleman 
has much more to say, and in a better manner, than 
the sermon delivered in Store-street. Of course I am 
not a Spiritualist. I am one of the profane —I am lit- 
tle better than one of the wicked, though I, and all men 
who are not beasts, feel that man is spirit as well as 
flesh ; that he is made in the image of his Maker; that 
the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him understand- 
ing. Spiritualism in this sense is old as Adain and 
Eve, old as the day when Jehovah, resting from his 
labours, pronounced them to be good. But this is not 
the Spiritualism of Mr. Harris, and of the o: 
denomination, The Spiritual Magazine. At any rate the 


Spiritualists of the new school ought not to be angry | 


with us. Mr. Howitt writes,“ Moles don’t believe in 
earth and earth-worms ;—things which soar up into the 
air, and look full at the noon sun, and perch on the tops 
of mountains, and see wide prospect of the earth and air, 
of men and things, are utterly incomprehensible, and 
therefore don’t exist, to moles. Things which, like 
skylarks, mount also in the air, to bathe their tremulous 
pinions in the living «ther, and in the floods of golden 
sunshine, and behold the earth beneath ; the more green, 


above them, and pour out exulting melodies which are 
the fruits and streaming delights of and in these things, 
are equally incomprehensible to moles, which having 
only eyes of the size of pins’ heads, and no ears that 
ordinary eyes can discover, neither can see the face of 
heaven, nor hear the music of the spheres, nor any other 
music. Learned pigs don't believe in pneumatology, nor 
in astronomy, but in gastronomy. They believe in 
troughs, pig-nuts, and substantial potatoes. 


lIlvevxya, which we transtate Spirit, they most learnedly 
ignore. Moles and learned pigs were contemporaries 
of Adam, and have existed in all ages, and, therefore, 


they know that there are no such things as eagles, or | 


_ 
ae and their songs; no suns, skies, heavens and 
their orbs, or even such sublunary objects as those we 


call men and things. They know that there is nothing | 


reg) ‘ : , nat ‘ 
4!,and that there are no genuine entities, but comfort- 


able > | . . 
¢ dark burrows. earth-worms, pig-troughs, pig-nuts, | 


Wy - a i , . " ‘ 
. tatoes. and the like substantials.” If this be so.—and 
f oy z fa ¢ ° 
Howitt is an old man and ought to know, especially 


Then b ani. , ° ° 2 

d — ays there are not in London at this time half-a- 
ZEN litara s<- . 7. . ° 
- literary or scientific men who, had they lived in 


UPist’s tima «- . . . 

, *§ time, would have believed in him—well. there 
. a nn hope for 118. 
it mm a pear) 

Slain unto : 


Was Ve ry 


Spiritualism is beyond our reach ; 
too bright for us. It is high, we cannot 
The other Sunday night, Mr. Harris 
*piritual at anv rate vervw i ical i 
i, at any rate, very impractical ane 


ony r . ? . . 
At the close of the service he informed us 


6aiy 


~~ - 


n of his | 


eagles, nor even in skylarks ; they believe in the solid | 


and soft, and beautiful, because they see the heavens | 


: Learned | 
pigs see the wind, or have credit for it—but that other | 


that some few of his sermons, containing an outline 
_of his religious convictions, were for sale at the doors, 
| and would be sold at one penny and a half, a mere 
insignificant sum, just sufficient to cover the expense of 
paper and printing. On inquiring, we found, of the three 
_ Sermons, one was published at three-halfpence, one at 
| twopence, and one at fourpence, prices which, if we may 
judge by the copy we purchased, would yield a fair 
profit, if the sale were as great as it seemed to be on 
Sunday night. 

The peculiar doctrine of the Spiritualists seems to 
be the beliefin Spiritual intercourse, and in mediums ; as 
The Spiritual Magazine tells us “the only media we 
know accessible to the public are Mrs. Marshal and her 
niece, of 22, Red Lion-street, Holborn,” we need not 
give ourselves much trouble about them. Concerning 
intercourse with departed spirits an American Judge 
writes, “ The first thing demonstrated to us is that we 
can commune with the spirits of the departed ; that 
such communion is through the instrumentality of 
persons yet living ; that the fact of mediumship is the 
result of physical organization ; that the kind of com- 
_munion is affected by moral causes, and that the power, 
like all our other faculties, is possessed in different de- 
| grees, and is capable ofimprovement by cultivation,” and 
froin this doctrine the believers gather comfortable as- 
surances. The Judge adds, “ These things being estab- 
lished, by means which show a settled purpose and in- 
telligent design, they demonstrate man’s immortality, 
and that in the simplest way, by appeals alike to his 
reason, to his affections, and to his senses. They thus 
show that they whom we once knew as living on earth 
do yet live, after having passed the gates of death, and 
leave in our minds the irresistible conclusion, that if 
they thus live we shal]. This task Spiritualism has 
already performed on its thousands and its tens of 
| thousands—more, indeed, in the last ten years than by 
| all the pulpits in the land—and still the work goes 
_bravely on. God speed it ; for it is doing what man’s 
unaided reason has for ages tried in vain to do, and 
what, in this age of infidelity, seemed impossible to 
accomplish. Thus, too, is confirmed to us the Christian 
religion, which so many have questioned or denied. 
Not, indeed, that which sectarianism gives us, nor that 
which descends to us from the dark ages, corrupted by 
selfishness or distorted by ignorance, but that which 
| was proclaimed through the spiritualism of Jesus of 
| Nazareth in the simple injunction—‘Thou shalt love 

the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and with all thy 
soul, and with all thy mind. This is the first and great 
commandment; and the second is like unto it—Thou 
shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. On these two 
commandments hang all the law and the prophets.’” 

In the case of Mr. Harris, it seems to us, he lays his 
stress upon these peculiar doctrines, and rather aims at 
a universal Christianity ; in all sects he sees goodness, 
and he would combine them all into hisown. He and 
his disciples have found what all the rest are seeking 
after. His Christianity is the faith which all good 
spirits own, which all angels reverence. Christ came 

(to reveal this faith: the whole world is but an ex- 
pression of it ; the whole universe but an illustration 
of it: and as we become Christ-like, in the renunciation 
of self, and the acceptance of the great law of service in 
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the Lord and to the Lord, more and more we attain to 
an internal perception of the verities of that faith. The 
Word is opened before us, and the natural universe is 
perceived to be its outward illustration. The new 
church takes its stand upon this fundamental doctrine 
of regeneration, and it is to the putting forth of this in 
art, science, literature, poetry, preaching, in all the uses 
of an ordered life, that the energy of the true church- 
man is continually, in the Divine Providence, directed. 
And to those thus regenerated it is given to become 
mediums. Mr. Harris, in his sermon preached at the 
Marylebone Literary and Scientific Institution, May 29, 
1859, says: “ Any man, good or bad, can become a me- 
dium for spirits. I have seen the vilest and the most 
degraded made the organs through which spirits utterly 
lost, yet with something of the beams of the fallen arch- 
angel's faded brightness lingering in the intellect— I 
say I have seen such, as well as others, earnest, sincere, 
and worthy, become the organs of communication be- 
tween the visible and invisible spirits. But no man can 
become a medium, an organ or oracle for the Spirit, for 
the Word made flesh, giving to every man according to 
his will, until he hath passed through the door of peni- 
tence—until he hath gone up through the gateway of 
a sincere conversion, or turning from his evil—until he 
hath consecrated himself to the great law of right— 
until he hath voluntarily taken up all the burdens which 
God in his providence, whether social, or domestic, or 
moral, has imposed upon him—until, at any cost or any 
hazard, he hath sought to do, in his daily life, those 
things which God in His word doth most authoritatively 
and continually command. All such may, all such do, 
become, all such are, the mediums of the Lord Christ, 
omnipotent, omnipresent, and eternal, walking, as the 
Divine Man, in the midst of the paradise of the angels. 
Breathing forth His breath, and so vivifying the very 
air which the angels respire and live, He breathes down 
that great aura upon us continually. In prayer, and in 
the good self-sacrificing life, we drink in that aura. 
The breath of God inflows into the lungs; the thought 
of God streams into consciousness ; the energies of God 
are directed to the will; man, weak, becomes strong ; 
man, ignorant, becomes wise ; man, narrow, becomes 
broad; man, sectarian, becomes catholic and liberal ; 
man, self-conceited, becomes reverent and humble ; 
man, transformed from the image of the tiger, the ape, 
the serpent, takes upon himself, in Christ, the angels’ 
image. And as we drink in more and more of this Di- 
vine Spirit, our path in life—the path of humble uses 
(not the path of self-seeking ambition; not the path 
of prying curiosity), groweth brighter and brighter unto 
the perfect day.” 


* PASCAL AT HIS STUDIES. 
Biatse Pascat, one of the most gifted of Frenchmen, 
was born at Clermart, in Auvergne, June 9, 1623. He 
was the only son of Etienne Pascal, President of the 
Court of Aids in that province—himeelf a learned and 
respectable man, an able mathematician, who, when his 
boy had reached his eighth year, resigned his office and 
removed to Paris. for the purpose of watching over his 


education. At sixteen years of age Pascal produced a 


Tit, 
treatise on the conic sections, of such excellence ag ty 
provoke the incredulity and wonder of Descartes, } 
his nineteenth year he invented an ingenious maching — 
for making arithmetical calculations ; and when he way 
twenty-four years of age the conjecture of Torricelli tha _ 
the atmosphere had weight, and that this quality might _ 
account for effects before ascribed to the horror of ayg. | 
cuum, led him to institute many experiments on this gy. 
ject, which confirmed the truth of Torricelli’s idea, ang — 
established his own scientific reputation. The results of _ 
these labours were collected into two essays, which — 
appeared after his death—*“ On the Equilibrium of ]j. — 
quids,” and “On the Weight of the Atmosphere.” From _ 
these researches the mind of Pascal was diverted ep. © 
tirely to objects of religious contemplation, and thence. 
forward he abandoned almost entirely the pursuit of 
science. While immersed in the most religious ob. 
servances he published his celebrated “ Provincial Let. | 
ters,” in which, under the name of Louis de Montalto, — 
he assailed the morality of the Jesuits with equal wit 
and argumentative acumen. He was induced to write 
this work by his adoption of the opinions of the Jan. 
senists, which involved him in the religious disputes of 
his age and country. Among the fruits of his deyo- 
tional exercises may also be named his “ Pensées” 
Pascal died in Paris, in 1662, at the age of 39, afters 
life short in years, but rich in results. Let us now say 
a word about our engraving. Pascal evinced such 
early sagacity, that at the age of eleven he was ambi- 
tious of teaching as well as of learning, and he then com- 
posed a little treatise on the “Refraction of Sounds of 
Vibrating Bodies when Touched by the Finger.” One 
day he was found alone, in his chamber, tracing with 
charcoal geometrical figures on the wall, and on another 
occasion he was surprised by his father just when he bad 
succeeded in obtaining a demonstration of the 32nd pro- 
position of the first Book of Euclid—that the three angles 
of atriangle are equal totwo right angles. Astonished 
and overjoyed, his father rushed to his friend, M. Railleur, 
to announce the extraordinary fact,and the young ge 
meter was instantly permitted to study unrestained 
the Elements of Euclid, of which he soon made hirmself 
master without any extrinsic aid. The father was wel 
repaid by the son for his fostering care. From th 
geometry of planes and solids Pascal passed to the” 
higher branches of the science, and when scarcely nine 
teen contrived a machine to assist his father in making 
the numerical calculations which his official duties ® 
Upper Normandy required. However, this precoelty 
and study very probably shortened Pascal's days. | 
is not well to find boys at eleven or twelve too abso 
in study. At that age the body requires quite as @ 
development and careful training as the mind. Ip 
the case of Pascal it may be assumed that neglect 
this law of being, robbed him of some portion of bs 
It seems he was on the eve of discovering 
doctrine of fluxions, when he was snatched away) 
death. “Pascal,” says Mr. John Timbs, “ with mor 
leisure and better healih, might have won from New 
and from Leibnitz the glory of that great invent 
Pascal, we fear, like many others, by his devotion” | 
science and religion, shortened his days, and thus * 
some degree robbed himself of some portion of 8 
renown, 
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MARK MARDYKE AND THE KING OF CLUBS. 
A LEGEND. 


| might have risen, 





com Mardyke was a citizen of a rare old city, and 
had he been an industrious and 
prudent man, to high municipal honours. His father 
had left him a small landed estate, not many acres, but 
afairish bit of property as far as it went, which was 
not very far; better still, he had left him an excellent 
business and a name unspotted by any commercial 
blot, a name good for a large amount on 'Change, and 
which had been exalted by civic dignities. 

But Mark Mardyke was not a thrifty man. He 
was more of a spender than a winner, and what with 
carelessness in trade, extravagance in his style of living, 
and prodigal generosity to the worthless parasites who 
gathered round him, he soon ran through his landed 
property, made dashing inroads on his capital, lost his 
patrons by the sale of indifferent articles, mortgaged 
everything he possessed, went first-class express on the 
road to ruin, gradually found himself comi: - into rapid 
collision with the up-train misfortune, endeavoured to 
lower his speed when it was too late, for the descend- 
ants of Shylock were piling up the furnace-fire, and at 
last came— 

Well, that is how the story begun. 

Mark Mardyke’s chief creditor, who held his paper 
to a large amount, was Shylock Ben Barabas ; he was a 
wealthy man, with a skin as yellow as his guineas, and 
a manner as plausible as a forged note. He dealt in 
all sorts of things, and had supplied Mardyke’s cellar 
with wine, the price of which was far better than the 
flavour; he had invited Mardyke to his little establish- 
ment, a splendid building in the aristocratic quarter, 
where everything was on the most luxurious scale, and 
gentlemen assembled to enjoy @ quiet game of cards, 
particular caution being taken that no strangers were 
admitted. Mardyke had formed one of the party several 
times, and had generally come away lighter of pocket 
and heavier of heart. But on more than one occasion 
he had been successful, had swept the board, had found 
the coquette Fortune smiling upon him with the most 
enchanting expression, and thus encouraged he had 
gone on until everything he possessed was lost, and he 
was involved in so many difficulties, beset by so many 
creditors, bewildered by so much paper, that if ever 
ruin stared a man in the face it certainly did so in the 


face of Mark Mardyke—a cold, bitter, mocking stare— | 


worse than the everlasting smirk of Shylock Ben 
Barabas. 

__ Mardyke was at his wits’ end—that is not allowing 
ulm a very long tether; Shylock had hinted that for- 
‘une might be propitiated over his board of green 
oth. Closeted together, he communicated some se- 


Créts of i; +. > 4 . 
‘importance to Mardyke, and that night, when 


Mardyke was alone, he might have been seen to wear a 
a jd { 
' 


4 appear in every way exceedingly uncomfortable. 
ust as Ben Barabas left him, a servant had brought 
Mardy ke a letter written in a female hand, and he had 
tead it with a trembling hand, and once or twice had 
es Poor child, poor child, if she but knew the 

| People of deep insight into human nature 


al) 
Ji 


“Uill . 


i deep dejection, to start at every unusual sound, | 


— 


—such, for instance, as the reader—would have seen at 
once that Mardyke was in love. Deeply in love, and 
deeply in debt—deplorable condition! He had seen 
Esther, and had learned te love her—one of the easiest 
lessons possible~—-and she had loved him; Cupid en- 
chained them, and Hymen was to rivet the fetters. 
People said it was not a good match, for Esther was 
poor, and helped to keep a widowed mother by the 
labour of her hands ; and were there not some score of 
girls with goodly portions, and fathers whose inter- 
est was all-powerful, any one of whom would have 
been glad enough to take young Mardyke for their 
mate? But Mardyke courted Esther, and was faithful 
toher. He was thinking of her as he sat by a roaring 
fire in his private room that night; there lay her letter 
on the table and by it—a pack of playing cards. He sat 
there thinking of her quiet home, her happy face, the 
pleasant days which they had enjoyed together; but 
presently he started to his feet, threw more fuel on the 
fire, put away the letter in a secret drawer, and mut- 
tered to himself, “ It must be done ;—roguery—roguery 
—roguery—rampant everywhere—the rogues win— 
why should not I?” 

With this remark he locked and double-locked the 
door (it is necessary that this fact should be particu- 
larly observed), made sure that not only no one was in 
the room, but that no prying eye could watch him. 
Then he took the cards, shuffled and reshuffled, and 
tried and tried, and failed and failed again to do the 
trick Ben Barabas had shown him. His fingers were 
clumsy, his heart was not in his work; again and 
again he tried the mysterious manipulation, but with 
no success-—the cards were stubborn—the fates were 
unpropitious ; he called himself hard names, and mut- 
tered maledictions on his folly. 

“T would give ten years of my life to do a trick 
which would outwit the Jew!” 

He said so, and as the last word left his lips another 
voice made answer: 

“Now, by my wits and whiskers, that is the most 
absurd suggestion I ever heard!” 

Mardyke started as if a serpent had bitten him, and 
hurled the cards into the fire. There was an intruder 
in his room, an intruder of very singular appearance,— 
a long face, handsome features spoiled by a malicious 
expression, full moustache, good whiskers, full, well- 
proportioned figure, dress of an antique pattern,—one 
leg, one arm, one side altogether, including the cap 
with the raven plume, red ;the other side black—the style 
of attire common with the “fast” young fellows of 





| King Edward the Third’s time, and especially obnox- 


the satirists, who could not afford it. 
Mardyke gazed with terror on the stranger, who 
| bowed with immense politeness in reply. 
“ Who are you,” Mardyke contrived to utter-—* the 
foul fiend ? ” 
“ You flatter me,” the stranger answered ; “I am but 
a poor sprite in comparison ; most people, however, are 
of opinion that there is between us a strong family 
likeness—there is a good deal in expression.” 
“There -is a good deal in your expression,” said 
' Mardyke, “that is unintelligible to me: why are you 
here?” 


| ious to the clergy, who were forbidden to wear it, and 
i 
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“ Accident — pure accident, I assure you. Just 
this moment returned from Baden, where a young 
friend of mine, the Marquis Squander, has tried to 
blow his brains out—dquite a failure.” 

“Not dead ?” said Mardyke. 

“ Dead certainly ; but brains—my dear sir—his cere- 
brum and cerebellum would not weigh half an ounce.” 

Mardyke did not know of what he was speaking, so 
he answered : 

“(, ah, yes, very likely.” 

“Very likely indeed, my worthy friend, as you so 
properly observe. You know the Squanders, perhaps ? 
Good family—capital company, ’specially the old Mar- 
quis, who broke his neck in the dead man’s hollow.” 


ner and habits of the porcupine, and a cold sweat came 
out on his face. He recovered himself, however, suf- 
ficiently to say : 

“Did you observe how I was engaged when you 
appeared ?” 

“In failing at a stale gambling trick—you will 
forgive my freedom ?” 

The cards in the fire were blistering and burning 


up the chimney in morsels of charred paper. 

“You saw these cards ?” said Mardyke. 

“Employ the present tense, and I agree with you— 
I see these cards.” 

“Why, they are burnt,” said Mardyke. 

“Not at all, my simple friend, I assure you; they 
have merely assumed another form, and can be made to 
resume their old one just as easily as a poor penniless 





j 
} 
} 
i 
; 
| 


bankrupt can be made more prosperous than ever. 
Did you never read Boreem’s book on the Indestructi- 
bility of Matter, and the Metempsychosis of Creation ? 
‘tis a capital book, but as heavy as a leaden coffin, and 
as dry as a skeleton!” 

“ Perhaps,” said Mardyke, “ you could bring those 
cards back—eh ?” 

“With the utmost pleasure.” 
hand over the fire and gave a low shrill whistle. 


He held his long thin 
The 
| burning cards, in a moment, took their old form, and 
| flew into his hand. He shuffled them dexterously, put 
them down on the table before the affrighted Mardyke, 
| saying: 

“Most of my friends accuse me of being a deuced 
| sight too good-natured, We all have our failings, 
| that’s mine. I know you are hard up, that old Shy- 
| lock Ben Barabas has you on his hook, that you will 
| ae : : 
sinking deeper into your jaw at every wriggle. By- 
| a bit of fish as was ever caught in atrout stream. Ben 
| Barabas and I are old acquaintances, but I have an 
| affection for you, and am come to serve you.” 

“ Tlow ?” 

| “ A severely plain question—as plainly answered— 
| by meeting you on your own terms.” 

| “What terms?” 


Ben Barabas.” 








“Ten years—did I say ten years ?” 
“Unquestionably ; but in saying so you overlooked 


the casualties of human life. Have you such a thing 








Mardyke felt his hair gradually assuming the man- | 


with the heat, tinging the flames with colour, and flying | 


struggle a little, but ineffectually, to escape, his hook | 


and-by you will be served up, smoking hot. as dainty 


“Ten years of life for a trick that shall out-trick | 





as the Prospectus of a Life Assurance Company about ? 
Never mind—you, as a man of the world, must be per. 
fectly well aware that hundreds and thousands are cyt 
off in the prime of life, and that consequently in pur. 
chasing ten years of your life I may speculate in a bad 
bargain. You will, of course, meet an immediate ad. 

vantage, and in a quiet contented mind you will haye 
_ your reward.” 


j 
j 


“Who are you?” said Mardyke ; “I should like to | 


_know the name of my benevolent and disinterested 
friend.” 


who am I ?—well—here’s my card.” 
He picked out the king of clubs from the pack of 
ecards and handed it to Mardyke. Mardyke gazed at 





stood before him the exact counterpart of the card he 
| held in his hand. A flattish crown of gold with a broad 
_red band encircling the head; long flowing hair, gro- 


| tesque features sharply outlined, a robe of red and blue 


startling and abrupt ; the fingers of the right hand hold- 
ing the regal orb, the left grasping a sword or sceptre; 
legs of red and yellow, and black-shod feet with the 
toes painfully turned out: such was the figure that 
stood before him. 

“ King of Clubs,” it said, “ or Demon of Play, at your 
service ;” and in amoment it was gone, and thie same 
old siniling visitor stood shuffling the cards. 

“Ten years of my life,” said Mardyke moodily, “but 
perhaps I may not live so long. Yet how will that 
affect the question? My life is to be . 

“Ten years shorter than its natural extent : crones 
may measure by years, but men measure life by lifes 
employment: our bargain is of course chronological, 
and leaves you at liberty to live—in the true sense of 
life—ten times ten years, within a little span !” 

“T'll think about it.” 

“And when you have resolved, I shall be at the 
| Antipodes ; there’s a fellow mad drunk at the diggings 

staking a nugget worth a prince’s ransom against a bot 
| tle of brandy—I am wanted : is ours a bargain?” 
“ How is it to be done ?” 
“Simple enough; place the king of clubs that ! 
shall give you in your pocket when you play —avd 
win you must.” 

“ But the agreement ?” 
| “Simple enough also—you have a whist pack ia 
the drawer yonder with little aunotations by old Baa 
Barabas.” 

“ How did you know that?” 

“No matter; hand them out, my time is precious, 
they are dealing the cards at Ballarat.” 

Mardyke gave them up, and the King of Clubs selet 
ing his own representative, tore it across the cent 
and placing both pieces on the table said: 

“Now, Mark Mardyke,I give you a chance—th 
world would call me a fool, but I despise its opinic® 
The half card shall be yours the ten years mine if | wit, 
the half card and the ten years shall be yours if I low. 
Cut—which shall it be ?—make your game!” 
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“ Good—very ironical ; I wonder you never went | 
_to the bar—you would soon change your stuff to silk, _ 
and your colour from black to scarlet ; but, as you say, | 


it with surprise, but when he lifted his eyes his sur. | 
| prise was increased tenfold, for his mysterious visitor | 


and black and yellow, the curves and angles most — 
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“ Red,” said Mark. all sides. He went into the country ; he sought out the 
And black it was. humble dwelling of Esther; he looked through the 
“Ten years are mine,” saysthe demon. “Again, lozenge-pane casement, and saw her plying her busy 
Mark, double or quits !” needle alone. Now and again she stopped and looked 

















i “Done,” says Mark. _at an old letter that lay before her, and read a few lineS 
| “Make your game.” from it, which seemed to her as a reviving cordial, for 
“Red,” says Mark. she smiled at her work and went on with renewed 
| And black it was. diligence. He knew the letter was a love note of his 
eto | | “Twenty years are mine, and thine wealth untold | own, and he pressed his hands to his face and wept bit- 
sted and Ben Barabas defeated. Here, take this half card ; | terly. When he recovered himself he lifted the latch 
remember the rule— when I present the other half, | and stepped in softly ; disturbed by the noise, the girl” 
vent the debt is payable at sight. Aw revoir.” | half rose in alarm ; he sprung towards her—* Esther, 
silk, | He was gone, and Mark sat alone with the half of the | darling, not a word, I entreat ; it is 1—Mark Mardyke.” 
Bay, whist court-card in hishand. He put it in his pocket— “Oh Mark,” she said, “ you alarmed me sadly. Iwas 
cried “ red,” cut the cards, and red it was! thinking of you, almost afraid, Mark, that you seldom 
ck of That very night, maddened by excitement, Mardyke | thought of me ; but you have so much to think about. 
ed at presented himself at the soirée of Shylock Ben Barabas, | Even down in this quiet place we have heard of your great 
} sur- That oily Israelite received him with much favour ; and | success in trade, and how your Argosies freighted with 
isitor | when the brilliantly-lighted room was filled with its | costly stores have come safely into port—O Mark, now 
rd he customary visitors, he might have been seen to tele- | that you are growing so very, very rich, I sometimes 
broad graph mysteriously to his young friend, and to intimate | fear—but then I am a weak woman !” 
, gro- that great caution was necessary. The tears were in her eyes, but she smiled uponhim |, 
| blue “ You have been too free in your libations,” he whis- | —sunlight through the shower painting an iris of hope || 
most pered. on the coming clouds, » 
hold- “ T have tasted no liquor this day !” “ Esther,” he said, and taking her hand in his he || 
sptre ; The play was very animated, the company very | drew her gently towards him, “the weakness of a |! 
h the select ; coronets of strawberry leaves found their way to | woman has strength in it which surpasses that of him |! 
e that Shylock’s table, gartered legs ensconced themselves be- | who boasts of stronger frame and stouter sinew : what |! 
neath Shylock’s mahogany. That night there was an | is there a woman's heart cannot endure, what diffi- {| 
t your extraordinary run of luck ; Mardyke won everything ; | culty she cannot combat, what sorrow she cannot suffer 
» gale he gathered up gold like autumn leaves, and his purse | without one sigh ?” | 
swelled with notes and 10 v’s and promises-to-pay. He “What is it you mean, Mark ?” she asked, and looked = |! 
, “ but rose from the table richer by fifteen thousand pounds. | up into his face ; “ there is something in your voice and 
Il that Shylock followed him from the room, patted him fa- | manner that alarms me—what is it? tell me, Mark, if |, 
miliarly on the back :-— you love me tell me!” | 
crones “Capital,” he said; “you are an apt scholar, but I “ Love you!” he answered, “ the only good thing in | 
vy life's was afraid you were over-doing it.” my heart is love for you; and it is because | love you, 
ogical, “Over-doing what ?” more deeply than my tongue can tell, that I am here to- 
nse ol “The trick, my dear,” he whispered, “ the trick I | night.” | 
showed you.” “ Thank you, Mark,” she said ; “I mast believe you |; 
“T have not practised it—he that says that I played | —how could I doubt you ?” | 
at the falsely lies !” “ Oh Esther, I love you so sincerely that Iam hereto | 
gigs “Hush,” said the Jew, “you are excited ; you will | tell you all—all—poor child, though your heart may || 
t a bot be cooler to-morrow.” break at the news.” | 
»” “Tam cool now, Ben Barabas—another word, and I She looked up again in terror and surprise. “ Mark, 
return to your company and show them how to do the | Mark, what is the dreadful secret ?—see, I do not tremble, 
that ! trick as you showed me this morning.” I am not faint— I am not afraid !” | 
, — and _ Night after night still the same strange run of luck, “ Esther, you can never be mine—our plighted troth 
the tide of fortune flowing fast to Mardyke. The play- | is broken ; the fond dream has vanished, and we stand =|; 
*rs watched him closely, but could detect no foul play ; | alone together for the last time in a world of cold |} 
pack i the oldest “legs” amongst them were beaten over and | reality.” 
old Bea a again. Every cunning device of Shylock’s failed ; | “ What does it mean, Mark ? am I guilty ?” 
he m 


. Irrors dexterously arranged gave false reflections, “ Guilty ! pure innocence ! no—'tis I that am guilty 
1@ ) , ° . . . ° . 
sharpers blundered and fell into their own snares, | —I that have brought this wrong upon the only being 


precious, — specific gravity was set at nought and loaded dice | in the world I ever loved.” 
ae foul on the board. But Mardyke did not always She withdrew herself from his embrace. 
ya select Win—sometim« : he lost. and Shylock plucked up cour- | “T am poor,” she said, “ is that the cause thes 
» centr, ay and chuckled that his day was over ; but next night | “Tt is not—guilt, my guilt, is the cause and the 
ght disappoint—he won again. ~ | only cause. I am—but you can never know what I 
co—the , Over the spirit of Mardyke there came a change to- am! I have done—but how can I name a nameless 
opinics. tanned with his change of fortune. For two nights he deed? Oh Esther, I am lost, ruined, destroyed——soul and 
if lw “ey aosent from Shylock’s table, absent from home, body; to save you from like ruin I quit you for ever to- 
if 1 tom ~ sent to all inquiring friends, for he had many now that night. To-night I feel the tide of violent passion rising 


he was ots: . 
“8 getting rich again, and offers of assistance from | in my heart, as the water rose of old to drown the world, 
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every good thought and feeling perishes as the flood in- no, he would engage—he would challenge his olq 
creases, but there are still some traces of old affection— schoolmate. So they played, and the sailor lost, and } 
a green palm leaf, lifted above the deluge of passion ; it | lost again ; and drinking deeper and deeper, lost again | iz 
must soon be covered, but while I feel it there, I tell you, | and then again, and at last drew from his finger a dia. i 
Esther, it is because I love you I bid you farewell for mond ring, a gift from his dead mother, and staked Hy 
ever; think of me at the best—-remember me with | it against the pile of gold which rose like a mountain i” 
something of your old regard, whatever stories you may | at Mardyke’s elbow. Mardyke felt a generous impulse Hy 
hear of my career—tis a dark and guilty one—how | —he would remove the fatal spell—play fairly ; nay im 
soon to end . _ more, he would favour his opponent ; the gains were not | Hg 
Sharp, clear, and piercing, in excellent tune and | essential to him, the loss would be his friend’s destruc. ll 
critical nicety, a whistler was heard outside, whistling | tion. He felt in his pocket ; as he did so he lifted his _ 1 ¢ 
some fashionable air from a favourite opera. Esther did eyes for a moment, and in the empty chair opposite saw H d 
not observe it, but Mardyke’s cheek blanched at the | his demon, the King of Clubs, grinning maliciously, | i 
sound. | There was something in the look which stifled every | li 
“Mark,” said Esther, “I conjure you have pity on | good purpose in Mardyke’s heart. He played and won, | 
me! have pity on yourself !” and saw his friend leave the room a beggar. | E 
“Too late,” he answered, “There is now no hope | Haunted by the haggard face of his ruined friend, | | g 
for me: but, Esther, take this purse—nay, scorn it not— | Mardyke returned home. It was early morning; the | t} 
‘tis honest money won by honest toil ; take it.” _grey light crept into his chamber as he lay downto | A 
He laid a heavy purse upon the table. Esther cast | sleep. He did not wake for many hours, and when Ww 
upon him a glance that made him tremble: the next he did so he was delirious. Brain fever had attacked to 
a instant her eyes fell upon the casement, and, with a him, and he lay for weeks unconscious of everything at 
piercing shriek, she fell upon the ground in a deathlike that passed around him. But he was sensible of the hi 
bh. swoon. _ presence of the King of Clubs, and saw distinctly, as hi 
at The King of Clubs was looking in at the window, with his eyes, the revels of the cards. A palace of ea 
ee whistling ; almost immediately he appeared in the room. cards, built up as children build them, storey upon gc 
es “My dear fellow,” he said, “ you and your pretty storey, until the pasteboard pyramid seemed to touch a Al 
5 be little rustic are charming actors. We have few good | thunder cloud and brought a flood of fire down upon it. 8a 
He: players on the stage, to be sure, but I never saw any- | A grand entertainment of cards in halls so vast that Ar 
4 thing behind the footlights to equal your last seene— | they bewildered him, with roofs so high that he grew wa 
‘Lady faints—Mardyke falls on his knees beside her— | dizzy as he looked upon them,—lights that dazzled him alt 
slow music—tableaux—down comes the curtain!’” | by their brilliancy, odours that made the air oppressive at 
“T am in no mood for jesting ; this girl is broken- | with perfume, colours that wearied the retina with their tin 
hearted, and I have broken her heart.” | startling varieties and intensity. Up in a little gallery er 
“ And left behind a golden bandage to bind it up were musicians, and down below were the company 
again. Come, Ben Barabas is looking for you; every- | rapidly assembling. The large majority of the guests loc 
body wonders where you have hidden yourself away.) were dressed in robes or doublets covered with hearts, wil 
You must return to town, and repay the civilities of | clubs, spades, and diamonds, but some others were easily he 
your friends.” recognisable as court-cards, The ace of every pack dir 
“ Friends!” said Mardyke, with a bitter emphasis. | was treated with immense respect, and if there was 4 ofa 
“Precisely so, my dear sir; pray do not be so se- | group gathered round a sofa, a group of kings and ofr 
verely moral, nor so eminently sarcastic! The com- | queens and knaves, the ace of one or other pack was hes 
plaint of platter friends is so very stale—quite worn to | sure to be the centre of attraction. What flirting there by 
wa te death by all the ethical grinders that ever made a| was, what scandal about absent company, what a vail still 
ta eae happy world wretched by their prosings. Come!” glorious display, what an affectation of candour. The Cap 
E il And Mardyke followed him, and was the gayest of | Jack of Hearts was very tender on the Queen of Dia- resi 
rah & the gay that night at Shylock's table. Money, money, | monds, and the.King of Spades was doing all he could 
be. money ! how it chinked and glittered on the table; | to make the King of Diamonds jealous of his rival ; but inst 
a how eagerly the bloodless combat was maintained on | that monarch was so occupied in his devotion to the his 
ah the broad green cloth ; how the dice rattled, and made | Lady Koh-i-noor, that is, the Ace, he had neither time uxt 
Zz + the heart leap with joy or sink in dread despair. There nor inclination to interfere. The Knave of Clubs w# with 
Lab was an old friend of Mardyke’s at the table that night, | acting as Master of the Ceremonies, and signalled to wn 
i} F an old school-fellow ; they had been engaged in so the band when they were to begin and when they were Stin 
ala? many boyish frolics together, had fallen into the same | to leave off, besides introducing partners and making —_ 
Bie ) boyish scrapes together, that, meeting at Ben Barabas’s, things as pleasant as he could. He was a busy active and 
ee both blushed a little, and said, “ What a difference a fellow, and when the dance began might have been seem “rah 
1 tae few years make !” to go through the steps all by himself for his own p® _ 
ne. The old school-fellow had gone to sea in his early | vate satisfaction. Of course they danced quadrilles ant, 
thy : life, and was said to be well off as the world goes; he’! and of course they began with the first set, becaus ord 
1 ; had been brought to Shylock’s house for the first time most of the cards knew it. Aces, Kings, Queens, and - 
. 4) is by a mutual friend, and he was under the influence of | Jacks—Jack of Clubs being represented by number te ; = 
ah ei wine and much excited. of the pack—made a goodly show. Thenall the guests te 7 
j Play! he would play; nothing could prevent! | went through the Spanish dance, and after that 4 — 
4 t | Mardyke besought him to be content with looking on; | pade, which, to the poor delirious man who saw — 
i ; === ———— == i 
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they appeared to maintain for ever and ever! Butthe 
waltzes were even worse—round and round and round, 
quicker and quicker and quicker—so fast that they 
seemed to fly ; and in the Cellarius the two ingenious 
hops on the right and left leg were entirely out of the 
question. Who's who in that fearful galop? What 
wild unearthly music is that which the band gives 
forth ! here are Kings and Queens, hustled by Deux 
and Troix, and swept along as wildly as dead leaves in 
a whirlwind. All the cards sway round as from a cen- 
tre, all the sofas, chairs, rout seats, and tables join the 
dance ; a bass viol comes down the middle with a grand 
piano—there’s an awful crash, and the poor sick man 
lifts up his head and asks “ what time is it ?” 

So Mardyke recovered. He grew richer every day. 
Everything prospered with him, but he knew that his 
gains were others’ losses, that many a family traced 
their ruin to him, that there were children in Orphan 
Asylums whom he had robbed of parents ; that there 
were wives in deep distress, and husbands rushing on 
to ruin, and fortunes lost and noble names disgraced, 
and happiness banished from many a ho: --hold, by 
him. He knew that he was a plague and scourge, but 
his heart was growing hard, and he felt it less and less 
each day. He had not heard from Esther though his 
gold had been returned, and he had made no enquiry. 
Absorbed in business and pleasure he had no time, he 
said, for sentiment; he must live while he had life. 
And wherever he went his friend, the King of Clubs, 
was there before him. Unseen by other eyes, he was 
always present at unexpected moments to Mardyke, but 
atlength it came to pass that he was absent several 
times when Mardyke looked for him, and this was the 
occasion of relief to the wretched debtor. 

Ten years had passed. Mardyke had ruined Shy- 
lock Ben Barabas, and that wily Israelite had taken up 
with a less distinguished and more dangerous trade— 
he kept a fence, was betrayed, and punished as the law 
directed. Mardyke was surrounded by a large circle 
ofadmiring friends. Everybody spoke of him in terms 
ofrespect, for he was as rich as the Lydian King. Busi- 
ness he had given over. A splendid villa, surrounded 
by a well-wooded park, formed his country seat. He 
sll, however, continued to reside some months in the 
capital, and usually took up his abode at his old 
residence, 
it was autumn ; and Mark Mardyke, having given 
instructions that all arrangements should be made for 
departure to the country next morning, sat at a 
‘“xtriously spread table, served by a liveried lacquey 
with calves and a powdered head. 
oe ate and drank in silence, his servant in- 
secupied, om ing what he required, While thus 
and bec ; another attendant entered with a lowly bow, 

“eing pardon for the intrusion stated that a fel- 
,. Sing pardon for the expression—had forced 
_ ay into the hall, and vowed he would not budge 


until he had «, 
. } ; had seen Mark Mardyke face to face. Mardyke 
weseeTes the - 


turn out t} 
*48 a 


} 
OW— be 


‘¢ intruder. But this was not easy. There 

steat uproar; Mark heard a voice he seemed to 
OgnIse ; he rose hastily. went out, descended the 
‘Uad st ¥ 


ie, and saw a wild angry sailor, who had felled 
: ) 0} the | bal 


te as 


servant instantly to leave the room and | 


sacqueys, and was intimidating half a dozen | 


others. He was ragged, worn, weather-beaten ; but 
Mark knew him, ran towards him, called him by his 
name, for it was his old schoolmate. The sailor mo- 
tioned Mardyke to stand back, and then said : 

“ Mark, I am starving! but I came not here to ask 
any alms. I cameto show you what your work had 
done in my case, and in a score of others. Not to re- 
vile you—not to curse you, but to warn. Mark, what 
will be the end of this ?” 

Mark gazed on him with some tenderness, but that 
expression soon faded, and the dull harsh apathetic 
look came on. “If you want help I will give it; I 
would not turn a hungry dog out of the house—unless 
he flew at me! Here's money!” 

The sailor dashed the money on the ground (some 
of the flunkies picked it up, and forgot to account for 
it). “No, Mark! Nomoney from you; better I should 
die on your threshold.” 

Mark turned to the lacqueys, and directed them to 
turn out the intruder, which, falling upon him sud- 
denly, they did, and celebrated their triumph with a 
jubilant laugh. 

Mardyke returned to his dinner, but he had scarcely 
seated himself when another servant came in much ex- 
cited, saying, “ A madman down below, sir, insists upon 
my bringing up this;” he held on a silver waiter a 
playing card, bearing the image of the King of Clubs. 

Mardyke turned deadly pale, but before he could 
utter a word the door was flung open, and the King 
of Clubs announced himself, 

“Ah! old friend! ‘tis an age since I have seen 
you”—he politely held the door open, and motioned 
the servants to retire. “The fact is, I have been so 
busy with so much multi-gaming work on hand, from 
skittle-sharping up to bubble companies, that I have 
not had a moment's time to spare. I will take a glass 
of wine; thank you. How have you been going on, 
'eh? Well, of course: and I hope you have thoroughly 
enjoyed yourself. Showers of wealth on an auriferous 
soil must yield an abundant crop of happiness.” 

“Tt never yields peace of mind.” 

“Eh! peace of mind ! pardon my obtuse intellect, 
but I don’t follow.” 

“T am wretched!” said Mark. “I have been 
wretched ever since the dreadful night I saw you first, 
but not so wretched as I feel to-day.” 

“Change in the weather, perhaps; this always 
affects a delicate constitution. Suffering, I suppose, 
from nervous headache. Did you ever try a little sul- 
phuric ether? "Tis an excellent stimulant and narcotic. 
Ah, well, perhaps it is scarcely worth while tampering 
with it; it will not last long.” 

“ T feel cold,” said Mardyke, “and my limbs shake ; 
I cannot hear distinctly what you say, nor see clearly. 
Who are you?” 

“King of Clubs, at your service.” 

“Ah, 1 know you now. Why have you come?” 

“Can you ask? Simply because the bill falls due 
to-day. Do you forget?” 

“Forget—yes ; it is long, long ago since I saw 
| you ; let me see—let me see,” and Mardyke, in a puz- 
zled way, began to count upon his fingers. He looked 
so changed within the last few minutes that it seemed 
as if he was scarcely the same man. 
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“Yes, yes,” he said, “I know all about it now; well, 
let it be so—I am right weary of the world. How 
soon will the time come?” 

“Five and twenty minutes, my dear sir, precisely.” 

“Five and twenty,” he repeated, in a silly childish 
way. “Short notice—very short notice.” He rose from 
table, and wandered round the room. The King of 
Clubs reclined, d la Yankee, with his feet on the back 
ofachair. Mardyke opened two or three drawers and 
looked into them with a vacant glance, but suddenly 
he started, the red blood mounted to his forehead, he 
seized a paper—an old letter, yellow with age, the ink 
all fading—looked at it, kissed it, and turned sharply 
on his demon friend. 

“TI would rather die than live,” he said ; “ but if I 
lived, this day I would resign my wealth, and earn 
bread in the sweat of my face !” 

“Upon my life,” said the King of Clubs, “you are a 
most extraordinary person—de gustibus non est dispu- 
tandum. Pass the bottle.” 

Mardyke, with a sudden haste, had opened his desk 
and was writing ; fast, very fast the pen flew over the 
paper. Sometimes he ceased for a moment and passed 
his hand across his brow, then wrote on again with 
renewed activity. 

“My amiable friend,” said the King of Clubs, “ will 
you allow me to remind you that we have but ten minutes 
left? It is now five and twenty to nine, and we are 
due at eight forty-five. Do you purpose wasting your 
last moments with ink, while sparkling wine is on the 
table ?” 

Mardyke wrote more rapidly. 

“Is ita poem—a posthumous Idyll ? to be buttered 
and cut up by the critics? Do you propose dying like 
the fabled swan, singing your own dirge ?” 

Mardyke, in a state of quiet excitement, paced the 
room. “There is no name to the letter,” he said. 
“What was her name? O memory, memory, play me 
not false in mine extremity! What was her name? 
You know, tempter, you know—tell me.” 

“ Whose name ?” 

“The woman I loved.” 

“My dear sir, I am ignorant of your’amours. How 
can I possibly imagine the names of half the women 
you have favoured by your love?” 

“Her name!” he cried. “You saw her—you was 
with me; she lay on the ground long,’ long years 
ago!” 

“What, the little pastoral, pretty Phillis? Charm- 
ing creature! Sorry I can't assist your memory.” 

“ T have it!” Mardyke cried with a loud voice, and 
clasped his hands as though he grasped a treasure. 
“Esther—that was her name.” He wrote hastily, folded 
the paper, and, turning to the King of Clubs, said— 
“Now Iam ready. This is my will: I give back all 
ny ill-gotten gains, all the result of my charmed play, 
to those whom I have robbed, or those who are left 
behind them. Yes, I have not forgotten them, and my 
last act is an act of restitution—a confession of my 
crime. I give all—all I have to those whom I have 
wronged: reserving one purse——-a purse of honest 
money, for the girl I loved. Let the world know me 

for the wretch I am; let those who eat my bread exe- 
crate iy name! it is just. I am ready!” 


| 





— J 

An expression of deep disgust was on the demon’; _ 
face. He rose: ; 

“You cannot be serious in this foolish fancy! The 
money you have won is yours: endow a public charity, — 
build churches, hospitals, almshouses ; no trustees wij] _ 
complain of your money, and posterity will own you ag _ 
a benefactor.” 

“T am resolved.” | 

The King of Clubs lost patience ; he stamped upon | 
the ground. “Fool! you imagine to escape me by 
this deceit! but you are mine—my weak tool, my poor 
blind instrument ; mine for twenty years, and then— 
give me that paper.” 

“T never will resign it to your hands.” 

“Never ?” 

“ Never!” 

“Then, fool that you are, listen. I give you back 
your twenty years on one condition : let your will re. | 
main as it is, and go forth to the drudgery and scom 
that awaits you.” 

“T am ready to die!” 

“Ay, but you shall not die! You shall live in 
penury and misery, and wish yourself an earthworm 
that the foot might crush. Live, live on; I give you 
back your twenty years, and when you reap the har- 
vest which this day you sow remember him who would 
have been your friend.” 

Ife vanished as he spoke, and Mardyke stood alone. 

% 9 “ 

Mark Mardyke disappeared. No one knew what 
had become of him. Executors, appointed years be- 
fore, made search, and found a will bearing the date of 
his disappearance. It told the story of the King of 
Clubs, and bequeathed heavy legacies to those families 
who had suffered. Estler’s name was the last, and the 
purse of money was found and sent to her. Some people 
said Mardyke was a rascal, others said he was a dupe; 
everybody was of opinion that they would have aeted 
differently in his circumstances, and so it came to pass 
that it was all forgotten. 

© 9 ° 

Twenty years had passed. It was an autumn evel 
ing. An old man sat on the felled trunk of an old tree 
and watched the crimson sun go down. The breathof 
wind around searce stirred the leaves ; the shadow ™ 
the forest deepened, the birds were in their nests, and 
there was over everything a holy calm, as if all nature 
slept. The old man turned his eyes towards the st 
ting sun, and murmured to himself, “It is ending, and 
my heart is peaceful at the thought ; my spirit praise 
the Father of all Spirits for the long years of penitent, 
for the blessed fruits of my leng waiting.” He bowed 
his face upon his hands and sat there, resting against 
an old oak tree. And the sun went down, and th 
purple twilight changed to night, and the stars cam 
out, and still the old man moved not. Through the 
forest came a light country cart ; there were three p® — 
sons in it—a farm labourer, a comely elderly woma® 


and a sea-faring rough-looking man. 


“There be somebody asleep yonder,” said the farm 
labourer ; “Jenny be a bit shy of him.” Jenny we 
the mare. 

“Asleep! where ?” said the comely woman. 

* Yonder, against the Druid’s oak.” 
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mon's The sailor fellow and the woman alighted, came up | could give relief without stirring up such a pool of stink- 
i to the old man, touched him. He neither moved nor ing mud, Who is benefited by the disgusting details? It 
The | spoke. oe Segre _ __ | is a fine thing for the penny papers. They get a large 
harity, “ Esther, said the sailor, this man, I take it, will | sale, and so reap their reward. The Times, also, is gener- 
8 will never wake again in this world.” He laid him gently | ally not very backward when anything peculiarly revolt- 
yOu as on the grass, removed the hands from the face ; the | ing and indecent is to be told ; but are the people, high 
moon shone out bright and clear : both man and woman | or low, rich or poor, the better? I find it hard to believe 
stooped over the body, and exclaimed together, they are. How husbands can be false, how wives can 
1 upon “Mark MARDYKE!” intrigue, how servants can connive, we know, and we 
me by do not want to hear it reported. If Prior's Chloe was 
¥ poor —— an ale-house drab, if the Clara of Lord Bolingbroke 
then— MATRIMONY. sold oranges in the Court of Requests, if Fielding kept 
indifferent company, we are amused or grieved, but 
still learn something of genius, even from its errors; 
Sin C’RESSWELL CRESSWELL must have but a poor opinion | but of the tribe Smith and Brown I care not to hear— 
of matrimony. At the very moment of my writing I | ever since the Deluge the Smiths and Browns have 
mu back am told there are 600 divorce cases in arrear; that is, | been much the same. What am I the better for learn- 
will re- after the hundreds whose chains he has loosened, | ing all the rottenness of domestic life? Is that fit read- 
d sco there are, it appears, already twelve hundred more of | ing for the family circle? I suppose the newspapers 
injured wives and husbands eager to be free. The | think it is, but I cannot come to that opinion. Can it 
evil, such as it is, will extend itself. Under the old | have a wholesome effect on the national feeling? Can it 
live te system there was, practically speaking, no r ‘ress, and | heighten the reverence for Nature’s primary ordinance 
thworm a man and woman tied together would enueavour to | of matrimony ? 
ive you make the best of it; now, if they feel the more they In the Book of Common Prayer I read that matri- 
he har- quarrel and disagree with each other, the better chance | mony is “holy,” that it was instituted of God in the time 
o would they have of being at liberty, it is to be feared, in some | of man’sinnocency, signifying unto us the mystical union 
cases, husband and wife will not try so heartily to for- | that is between Christ and his Church, which holy estate 
d alone. get and forgive, as husbands and wives ought to do. | Christ adorned and beautified with his presence and 
I do not say there ought not to be liberty, where all love | first miracle that he wrought in Cana of Galilee ; and is 
w what has long since died out, and been followed by bad faith | commended of St. Paul to be honourable among all men, 
ears be- and cruelty and neglect. I believe there should be, and | and, therefore, is not by any to be enterprised, “nor 
. date of that the Divorce Act was an experiment imperatively | taken in hand unadvisedly, lightly, or wantonly, to 
King of required. Where mutual love has been exchanged satisfy men’s carnal lusts or appetites, like brute beasts 
families for mutual hiate, it is hard that human law should bind | that have no understanding ; but reverently, discreetly, 
and the together, in what must be life-long misery—misery | advisedly, soberly, and in the fear of God, duly con- 
.e people perhaps not the less intense that it has uttered no word | sidering the causes for which matrimony was ordain- 
a dupe; of complaint, made no sign, been unsuspected by the } ed.” 
ve acted world, yet all the while dragging its victim to an early Alas! our age is not a marrying age ; and, there- 
e to pass or premature grave. But human nature is a poor | fore, I fear it is an unholy one: neither our young men 
weak thing, and many a silly man or silly woman may | nor our young maidens honestly fall in love and marry 
think that Sir Cresswell Cresswell may prove a healing now-a-days. I don’t know that the Registrar General's 
mn evel: physician, when their malady was more in themselves report says such. I know that many of his marriages 
n old tree than they cared to believe. I hear of one case where | are affairs of convenience ; unions of businesses, or 
breath of a lady having £15,000 a-year in her own right has run | thousands, or broad lands ; not marriages “ holy,” in the 
yadow i of with her footman, Would she have done that if} sense of the prayer-book and of God. A man who 
rests, and there had been no Sir Cresswell ? I fancy not. Again, | marries simply for love, exposes himself to ridicule ; 
11 nature another married lady, with £100,000 settled on her, | the modern ingenuous youth is not so green as all that ; 
3 the set- runs off with the curate, Had it not occurred to her | if he marries at all it must be an heiress, or, at any rate, 
ding, and that Sir Cresswell Cresswell would, in due time, dis- | one well dowered. ‘The last thing your modern well- 
‘it praises _— her union with her legitimate lord, and enable | bred beauty does, is to unite her fate with that of a nan 
yenitent?, her to follow the beut of her passions, would she not | in the good old-fashioned way. She has learnt to set 
le bowed have fought with them, and in the conquest of them | her heart upon the accidents of life, —the fine house ; 
g agains ibe more true peace for herself than she can ever hope | the establishment ; and if these she cannot have, she 
_ and the a how? I believe so. In the long commerce of a | will even die an old maid, The real is sacrificed to the 
tars came Ne there must be times when we may think of others | imaginary ; the substance, to the shadow ; the present, 
rough the a have known, when we may idly fancy we should | to the morrow that never comes. A man says he will 
three p& © si been heppier with others; but true wisdom will | become rich ; he will sacrifice everything to that ; and 
y womal thas tus that it is childish to lament after the event, | the chances are he becomes poor in heart and purse. 
= " were wiser to take what comfort we can find, | The maiden— 
| the farm oe - t, alter all, it is duty rather than happiness that With the meek brown eyes, 
‘lenny ¥* ~~ b the pole-star of life. Southey told Shelley In whose orb a shadow lies, 
. “ M might be happy with any woman, and certainly Like the dusk in evening skies— 
an. »,. SH, Ouce married, will try tomake the best of it. | loses all her divinity and pines away, and becomes what 
Feturh to Sir Cresswell Cresswell, I wish that he | I care not to name ; and the world—whose wisdom is 
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folly—sanctions all this. It calls it prudence, foresight. 
A man has no business to marry till he can keep a wife, 
is the cuckoo cry ; which would have some meaning if a 
wife was a horse or a dog, and not an answer to a 
human need, and an essential to success in life. The 
world forgets that man is not an automaton, but a being 
fearfully and wonderfully framed. No machine, but a 
lyre responsive to the breath of every passing passion : 
now fevered with pleasure ; now toiling for gold; anon 
seeking to build up a lofty fame ; and that the more 
eager and passionate and daring he is—the more eagle 
is his eye, and the loftier his aim, the more he needs 
woman—the comforter and the help-meet—by his side. 
Our fathers did not ignore this, and they succeeded. 
Because the wife preserved them from the temptations 
of life; because she, with her words and looks of love, 
assisted them to bear the burdens and fight the battles of 
life ; because she stood by her husband’s side as his 
help-meet ; bone of his bone, flesh of his flesh ; sooth- 
ing each sorrow; aiding each upward aim: it was 
thus they became great ; and it is because we do not 
thus, we pale before them. It is not good for man to 
be alone. Man has tried to disobey the divine law, and 
lived alone ; and what has been the result ?—even 
when tried by men of superior sanctity, as in the case 
of the Romish Church, has the world gained in happiness 
or morality ? I trow not. Take the limited experi- 
ence of our own age, and fathers and mothers know, to 
their bitter cost, I am right. The manhood, brave and 
generous, much of it wrecked in our great cities, will 
bear me out. But matrimony is more than this. In 
spite of the hard matter-of-fact, sceptical, and therefore 
sensual character of the passing day, will it not be con- 





| Was, 


fessed that the union of man and woman, as husband | 


and wife, is the greatest earthly need, and is followed by 
the greatest earthly good ? Unhappy marriages there 
may be ; imprudent ones there may be ; but such are 
not the rule ; and very properly our legislators have 
agreed to give relief in such cases, “ Nature never did 
betray the soul that loved her;” and nature tells men 
and women to marry. Just as the young man is enter- 
ing upon life—just as he comes to independence and 
man’s estate—just as the crisis of his being is to be 
solved, and it is to be seen whether he decide with the 





| 80, John? How has it happened ? 


a 


becomes a man about town—a man whom it is danger. 
ous to ask into your house, for his business is intr; 7 
The world might have had a happy couple ; instead, it 
gets a woman fretful, nervous, fanciful, a plague to qj) | 
around her. He becomes a sceptic in all virtue; , — 
corrupter of the youth of both sexes ; a curse in what. 
ever domestic circle he penetrates. Even worse may 
result. She may be deceived and may die of a broken 
heart. He may rush from one folly to another ; aggp. 
ciate only with the vicious and depraved ; bring dig. 
grace and serrow on himself and all around; and 
sink into an early grave. Our great cities show what 
becomes of men and women who do not marry. World. 
ly fathers and mothers advise not to marry till they cay 
afford to keep a wife, and the boys spend on a harlot 
more in six months than would keep a wife six years, 
Hence it is, all wise men (like old Franklin) advocate 
early marriages ; and that all our great men, with rare 
exceptions, have been men who married young. Words. 
worth had only £100 a year when he first married, 
Lord Eldon was so poor that he had to go to Clare: 
market to buy sprats for supper. Coleridge and Southey 
I can't find had any income at all when they got mar. 
ried. I question at any time whether Luther had more 
than fifty pounds a year. Our successful men in trade 
and commerce marry young, like George Stephenson, 
and the wife helps him up in the world in more ways 
than one. Dr. Smiles,in his little book on Self-Help, 
gives us the following anecdote respecting J. Flaxman 
and his wife-—* Ann Denham was the name of his 
wife—and a cheery, bright-souled, noble woman she 
He believed that in marrying her he should 
be able to work with an intenser spirit ; for, like him, 
she had a taste for poetry and art; and, besides, was 


' . . . . ' . ’ 
an enthusiastic admirer of her husband's genius. Ye 


when Sir Joshua Reynolds—himself a bachelor—met 
Flaxman shortly after his marriage, he said to him, 
‘So, Flaxman, I am told you are married; if so, sir, ! 
tell you, you are ruined for an artist.’ Flaxman went 
straight home, sat down beside his wife, took her hand 
in his, and said, ‘ Ann, I am ruined for an artist.’ ‘ How 
And who has done 
it?’ ‘It happened,’ he replied, ‘in the church; and 
Ann Denham has done it.’ He then told her of Si 


good, and the great, and the true, or whether he sink | Joshua’s remark—whose opinion was well known, and 
and be lost for ever, Matrimony gives him ballast and a | had been often expressed, that if students would excel 


right impulse. 
philosopher ; but it can save a fool from being foolish. 
War with nature and she takes a sure revenge. Tell a 
young man not to have an attachment that is virtuous, 
and he will have one that is vicious. Virtuous love— 
the honest love of a man for the woman he is about to 
marry, gives him an anchor for his heart ; something 
pure and beautiful for which to labour and live ; and 
the woman, what a purple light it sheds upon her path : 
it makes life for her no day-dream ; no idle hour ; no 
painted shadow; no passing show ; but something 
real, earnest, worthy of her heart and head. But most 
of us are cowards and dare not think so ; we lack grace ; 


| 
| 
| 


we are of little faith ; our inward eye is dim and dark. | 
i , * , ; fy, 
_ go to Rome,’ said Flaxman, ‘and show the Preside 


Ihe modern young lady must marry in style ; the mo- 
dern young gentleman marries a fortune. But in the 


meanwhile the girl grows into an old maid, and the | 
youth takes chambers—ogles at nursery-maids and | his word.” 


Of course it can't make of a fool a| they must bring the whole powers of their mind 


bear upon their art from the moment they rise ut 
they go to bed ; and also, that no man could be a gre® 
artist unless he studied the grand works of Raffaelle 
Michael Angelo, and others, at Rome and Floren 
‘And I,’ said Flaxman, drawing up his little figure® 
its full height, ‘I would bea great artist.’ ‘ And a gre 
artist you shall be,’ said his wife, ‘ and visit Rome, 10" 
that be really necessary to make you great.’ ‘ But how: 
asked Flaxman. ‘Work and economise,’ rejoined bs 
brave wife ; ‘ I will never have it said that Ann Denba® 
ruined John Flaxman for an artist.’ And so it®® 
determined by the pair that the journey to Rome ™ 
to be made when their means would admit. ‘1 ™ 


that wedlock is for man’s good rather than for™ 
harm, and you, Ann, shall accompany me.’ He ep 
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a 
By forbidding our young men and maidens ma- 
trimony, we blast humanity in its very dawn. Fa- 


personally administering justice, his most popular 
| Court of Justice being held in the Forest of Vincennes, 


thers, you say you teach your sons prudence—you do | his tribunal-seat a flowery bank that was overshaded 


nothing of the kind ; your worldly-wise and clever son 
is already ruined for life. You will find him at Cre- 
morne and at the Argyle Rooms. 


by an old oak tree. 
Thither came plaintiff and defendant to plead in 


Your wretched | the royal presence, and many a proud knight was 


worldly-wisdom taught him to avoid the snare of proved guilty on the word of a poor peasant. ‘The 


marrying young ; 
embarrassmments which will last him a life, he is a blasé 
fellow ; heartless, false ; without a single generous 
seutiment or manly aim ; he has— 

No God, no heaven, in the wide world. 








ST. LOUIS AT VINCENNES. 


Tue subject of the accompanying engraving is “ A Court 


and soon, if he is not involved in | 


artist in the picture represents such an incident. The 
hardy baron cannot withstand the charge of the mother 


| . . . 
and her children, the victims of some shameful deed. 


| Be sure the King will do justice. 


In a case in whicha 


1 . . . . 
_ private person has been unjustly imprisoned by the 
| King’s own brother, the Prince is condemned and the 


of Justice” in the reign of Louis the Ninth ofthat name, | 


King of France. He was surnamed the Saint, and de- 
served the title better than many who stand higher in 
the Calendar. His virtue and wisdom were «: |ebrated 
throughout Christendom, his zeal for the pubiic good 


distinguished him above the sluggard kings who had | 


preceded him, his courage and heroism sprung from 
a sense of duty, and, unfurling the banner of the Cross 
against the Infidels, he was sincere in his desire of win- 
ning back tlie land hallowed by so inany sacred asso- 
clations, 


The times in which he lived were lawless. | 


The barons usurped authority, defied the crown, and | 


trampled on the Commons. 
chivalry were subordinated to its vices. 
the man patiently to tolerate this state of things. 
yet the age of lawyers had not begun, ordeal and trial 
by combat stood in the place of pleas and precedents. 
Louis was resolved that justice should be done, that 
every one of his subjects should be allowed to bring his 
case under the royal notice, and that prince and peasant 
should be dealt with by the same law. 

The barons vented their unchecked oppression on 
the people. They were their slaves, and they indulged 
their passions with malicious cruelty. What appeal 
lad the peasants from the strong will of their lord ? 
Looking out from his moated castle he saw his stables 


Louis was not 


The virtues of the age of | 


As 
never had a day's trouble in his life, be assured so and 


health ? 


subject acquitted. Louis was no respecter of persons, 
and never lost sight of that solemn work of kingship, 
the execution of justice—the maintenance of truth. 

King Louis before his death had materially changed 
the condition of the people. He had given a final 
blow to feudal barbarism, established trial by jury, and 
consecrated it by the noble principle that justice should 
lean to the side of mercy. He founded his laws upon 
the Roman code, and selected learned jurists for their 
application. 

Louis was canonized by Pope Boniface II, thirty 
years after his death. 


i 








RETROSPECTS. 


BEING A TALE TOLD BACKWARDS, 


I EVER will say that there is little happiness except by 
the way of trouble. If people tell you so and so has 


so’s whole life is a trouble to him. And indeed, how 
can he who has never felt pain tell the whole value of 
And how can he who has never known real 
sorrow tell the value of real joy? May I tell you of 
those people whom I believe to be the happiest in this 
world ? they are those who are always full of subdued 
good temper, people who have dried themselves from 
the wet of their struggle in the sea of troubles, and who 
know the value of solid land. Truly, I do not say that 


‘the greater the past trouble the greater the ensuing 


and his pastures, where the horses were sheltered and | 
sea above-named till the water strikes home to the 


the cattle grazed, and saw the group of wretched hovels 
where the people dwelt, but the former had for him 
much more interest than the latter. Hesaw a brawny 
Hercules of a ploughman, and snapped him up to make 
*Man-at-arms, or vulture, of him, whether he would or 
oe He saw that sharp-witted fool, who cared for 
" ‘hing in the wide world but his mother, and of him 
rs made a jester, to tickle lordly tympanums at the 
— He saw a rustic beauty gathering nuts in the 
tee when he was out a riding with a falcon on his 
and she was seen no more. There was none to 
"’Y yea or nay to the old feudal lord: his foresters 


Maime e fay . 
‘id d the favourite dog ofa poor peasant, levelled the 
IdOw  } 


te ae se who dared complain a long cord and a 
short shrift, 


' g Louis the Saint was resolved to put an end to 
7. ne ; e* 
, wuses. Without other escort than a page and 


“*&8 learned in law, he went about the country 





happiness, because you may struggle in that symbolical 


heart, and you wear it coldened and almost pulseless 


throughout your life. 


uut, rifled the field of the farmer, and meted | 


And it is also true that I would rather avoid trouble 
if I could, yet still the fact of my observation re- 
mains, that those who have known sorrow live more 
joyfully than those who have never grieved. 

The mother who has never lost a little one cannot 
possibly care for her family so dearly as the woman 
who has lost her first-born, And the son who has but 
his mother remaining, loves her better than he would 
if his father (under the condition of this latter being an 
honest man) were alive — 

3ut—to my retrospects, which must begin with an 
existence, 

Imagine then a grave elderly lady sitting in the 
shadow of a charming drawing-room, humming “ Joe 
Anderson” to herself, and quickly stitching at some 
soft work. 
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"Tis as charming a drawing-room, as the elderly lady 
is charming: a soft pale yellow ground has the walls, 
with a faint pattern in gold on them. The furniture 
is japanned black and gold, quaint lovely old furnitare ; 
full of quaint and beautiful lines, and telling out like 
gold-encrusted ebony from the pale yellow walls. 
While as for the carpet, the hangings, the sofa-coverings, 
and the cushions—they are a rich claret, which defies 
the yellow to be gaudy, or the black to be sombre. 
Meanwhile the sun is dashing into the room through 
twittering red and green vine-leaves, which form the 
carpeting of the glass-roofed verandah, and giving all 
the colour there its own enchantment. Altogether 
this room is superb, and yet utterly above anything 
like showiness. It is rich, and quiet, and comfortable. 
There is a butterfly too flitting about, and a couple of 
bumble bees banging themselves with dead thuds 


against the looking-glass, which is opposite the windows, 


and is continually reporting a real English garden, 
luxuriant and shady, the masses of foliage and grass 
heightening the effect of the blossom, and especially 
heightening the splendour of the waxen syringas, so 
you see it is early spring-time, when the aged lady is 
sitting under the shadow of the vine-leaves, stitching 
away atthe soft work, and humming “John Anderson 
my jo, John.” 


It was early morning, and soon came in the room a | 


second aging person, in all probability “John Anderson” 
himself, for the lady was patted on the back by him. 


Whether he stooped down and kissed her face after he | 


had pinched her right ear, which was very small and 
delicate, and called her Georgy—lI leave the reader 
to decide, for I know some would respect a kiss 
from age to age, others would not believe the act 
natural, and a third number might even smile at the 
picture, and I will not have this elderly lady and gentle- 
man even smiled at. 

“This is poor little Bertha’s birthday,” said the 
lady with a sigh, folding up her work, and opening 
the tea-pot, for the breakfast things were on the 
table. 

And I, moi qui vous parle, have no doubt that you 





think Bertha is ea daughter, for you know as well asI | 


do that a mother never forgets the day on which her 
child dies, 

But this was not a daughter. Little Bertha was a 
grown-up woman, 

Then there talk between these two 
who had one son away in India, and poor little Bertha 
was named no more that day. But I—who know the 
history of these two happy people, and they had been 
happy forty years—know all about poor Bertha—who 
better than I should know of Bertha, whose birthday 
had been the anniversary of that pleasant spring morn- 
ing, when the birds were caroling, and in the quiet 
breakfast room the butterfly went flitting, and the 
bumble bees went banging against the light-reflecting 
looking-glass ? 

Roll back the thick web of time, breathe life into 
the shadows, and what have we ? 


was cheerful 


A quiet room with windows down to the ground, 
and beyond them the sea, gently lapping the stones 
below ; a soft breeze, and the sun setting peacefully. 


Within the room is a lying woman, a small faded 





little woman, with deep-set black eyes and a withered 
face. 

Near her, stitching away at some soft work, ig g 
bonny young lady, her cheeks healthy and colon 
her lips moist, and her eyes only naturally bright, the 
rays of the sun lighting up her features. 

The lady on the couch is looking earnestly at the 
other, who is deeply engaged in her stitching. 

“ Georgy.” 

It was quite enough. The work was dropped and 
the head raised in a moment. 

“ Why I thought you were asleep, Bertha.” 

“ Ah me, I soon shall be now.” 

“Very well then,—to-morrow will come all the 
sooner, and we will have that funny chaise again.” 

“Oh, Georgy, you know what I mean.” 

“ And what do you mean, darling ?” 

“Tam dying, Georgy—I am dying.” 

The healthy creature here suddenly drooped her 
head, and blushed. It was a blush which seemed 
half a guilty one. 

“Georgy—I know a secret, which I must tell 
you,” 

Here the other looked quickly into the withered 
face ; indeed it was almost a guilty look. 

“Ah! I am sure of it now.” 

“Oh Bertha, dear Bertha.” 

Down now near the couch, her arm round the other 
lady’s neck. 

“Georgy, you love him.” 

Here the healthy lady pressed her face upon the 
other’s bosom, so that the sick woman breathed hard, 
for, see you, she was dying of consumption, and it was 
weary work to breathe with a weight upon the chest. 

“Oh, look up, Georgy. Many a woman would be 
jealous of you for loving her husband, but, withering, | 








-am fonder of you than ever, for you will take care of 


him—and—and if he does not care for you now—he 
shall—I will tell him to love you, and he loves me ® 
dearly, Georgy, that I know he will strive to do as! tel 
him, and then—when I am gone—he will love yot, 
sister, for you are a sister to me, dear.” 

“When you are gone, Bertha—do not talk tom 


like that—if you only knew—if you only knew!” 


“Knew what—that you reproach yourself for some 
times thinking of the time when I shall be dead? Se 


_ you, Georgy, all that is beyond our poor control—lovt 


comes upon us, and sometimes we are lowered by it, #8 
we are sometimes ennobled. You see, Georgy, I ™ 
giving you a last lesson. Ah me—how many yes® 
is it since I gave you the first ?” 

“They have all been happy years, Bertha—y®" 
made me so good a girl. I, whom you found so va 
and weak and ignorant—and oh, Bertha, I am so gra 
ful—have ever been so grateful, that I would do mort 
than I have done to make you happy.” 

“And yet you have done much—well, I ain not ® 
be out-done in gratitude, old pupil. I tell you, Wam™ 
shall love you-—perhaps not so dearly as he has lov 
for I am woman enough to hope he may net low 
you quite so much as he loves and has loved me, bet 
he will love you gently and gravely, and you will © 
supremely happy. You know, Georgy, I havé oftes 
wondered how it was he grew to love me inst ‘ 
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you. He saw you first, he came to your house to see 
you—he paid court to you even—and he did not notice 
me for long and long after I knew how dear he was 
to me.” 
“Oh, but he loved you all along.” 
“Yes, Iknow that, but J thought he loved you. 
And when he came up to the couch on which 1 was 
lying, just as I am here, and only ten menths ago, only 
ten short months ago—for I remember I had on 
joorly for three or four weeks—when he came up to the 
couch I really thought he was only going to speak Fe 
of you. It was such a quiet declaration, Georgy, and 
your governess could hardly believe her good fortune. | 
I think I see you leaning over the sofa now, you and | 
he both, I think I feel the perfume of the roses still as — 
it floated in at the window, to which you had wheeled | 
me. And when he gaid to you, ‘Georgy, by God's 
grace, Bertha will be my wife,’ I thought all the 
earth so good, so gracious, and I felt so happy, that for 
a moment I began to fear I was wicked to be so joyful 
while there was so much misery in the world. It 
seems but yesterday that we were married, »).1 I think 
I see dear girl, rather pale and wembling, | 
standing near me in that ugly little church. Oh, I 
know you have grown to love him for his goodness to 
me——but—but I cannot tell how it was he fell in love 
with me when you were so much handsomer and 
younger,—as for your riches, I know he would not take 
them into account, or he would not have married me. 
(After a pause) Yes, it was very strange he fell in love 
W - me,” 
“Al, dear Bertha—dear, loved, kind governess—- 


think not in your very heart of aie the least ill of 
me,” 
“Why. 


an) 


look ! 


you now, 


Georgy, Georgy, how pale and earnest you 


“Dear, good heart; always believe that from the 
moment when you made me gentle, from the moment 
when you put the new bracelet against the poor beg- 
gar boy’s thin hand, from that moment I grew so to 
love you that I could have laid down my life for you, for 
you made my life a womanly one. But for youl might 

his moment be a mere he artless woman of the world. 
Do you not feel, Bertha,” here the girl looked very 
searchingly into the other's face, “do you not feel I 
would have sacrificed any ae or blessing for you?” 
“ Yes, yes; I do fe el s so. Oh! look, look ; search 
ns eyes dee ply, for if they speak not whole 
you they | eak falsely. 
sacrificed yi 


belief in 
[ know that you would have 
urself for me: and.oh! lying here, Bertha, 


weak and helpless, I am glad to feel that in known 
seinshness I have done you no wrong.” The Nn, 45 she 
played with the girl’s hair, she added, and only half 
“oud, It is, indeed, very strange that he grew to love 


Wii «} ° WAS by.” 
still plaving with the 
nded near the door, 


fallen hair, when a 


and the next moment 


a \ ri ve ao . 

: £14n stood in the room—a not very bandsome 
Mat } 1? ‘ > 4 r 

a0, but fairly lox king, 


with very grave gentle black 


“Ah! Warren isthat vou? There. sit down near 

_ ; ‘ Z Pe j q f ‘ 
‘ +a na I have been wondering to her how you 
nde me while she was near me. Nay, do not 
And, do you know, I have such a 


rather patient, 


ee —_— a ee 


aati idea in my head. As you are down here by my 
side I seem to be your mother ; yes, you really do seem 
my children, though really I am not so very much 


older than either of you; but then, you see, you are 


healthy, and I am ailing, and illness ages so very, very 
fast. How grave you look to-night, Warren; your 
eyes tell of more patient trouble to-night than they 
ever did before. Poor boy! and now they are full of 
tears! ah, me!” 

“Come, Bertha, you will never grow well if you 
grow sad; and if Georgy is not cheerful I shall turn 
her away and get you another nurse.” 

“Then turn her away now, Warren, for 
while ; I want to have you all to myself. 
main outside the door.” 

The girl got up from the side of the sufferer, or 
and softly left the room, closed the 
door, and then stood with her hand on the handle, and 


a little 


Georgy, re- 


listening. Was there any sign of guilt in her face as 
she listened? Not one atom; it was a pure, pitying 
face ; the tears, those silent, pitying tears—slowly 


rolling down her face, and plashing upon the ground. 

Suddenly he cried out quickly, “Georgy! quick, 
Georgy!” and she ran in, to see him holding his wife 
in his arms, within which she lay as placid as a sleep- 
ing child. Child she was not; but sleeping—yes, 
sleeping a happy and a final sleep. The agitation of 
telling him he must love her old pupil, Georgy, had 
brought that last scene which had been very near at 
hand for weeks. 

Gently he laid her upon the sofa-bed, as the girl 
stood silently weeping near him, and then—then he 
turned to Georgy, and (oh! judge not quickly nor 
harshly)—he took her to his heart and kissed her 
passionately. 

And she—she remained within his arms—made no 
faint rcsistance even, and only wept, and let him kiss 
her, and then she wept yet more heavily. 

While he, too, was full of grief. 

Would you learn the true meaning of that cruel 
scene—of the widower of a few moments passionately 
kissing his dear wife's dearest friend? 

Back yet a little, I prithee, to another retrospect. 

Imagine a cheerful house, full of that taste which 
the first scene of this tale proffered you ; 
ing together a young girl, a not very handsome gentle- 
man, and an important man, partly bald. 

What says this latter? “Beyond a doubt this pa- 
tient has the seeds of hereditary consumption in her ; 
this tendency has been 


imagine stand 


aggravated by some cause un 
known to me, perhaps 
of the 


might 


but certainly a mental cause— 


that the removal of this cause 
prolong her life but that she 
live many years is equally certain. Should the 
of which I have spoken still continue to exist, in all 
probability her life 
weeks. : 

This gentleman had barely passed the threshold of 
the house, when the young ge ntleman, who had led his 
companion to a seat, said : 


you do not think ] am vain i 


one affections: 


is certain, cannot 
CAUBE 
extend sé veral 


will not over 


“ Georgy, 


‘Vain! no; but why talk of such a thing when 
PY or Bertha — 
“T was going to speak of Bertha, my dear. I say, 


ee eee 
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you do not think I am vain: and yet I have learnt a 
secret.” 

“ Of Bertha’s?” 

“Of Bertha’s. I know the world will condemn a 
woman for loving a man who has shown no inclination 
to win her; but this does happen now and then, has 
happened here, in this house. Georgy, Bertha loves me,” 

“Loves you, Warren!” 

“ As dearly as I love you, Georgy ; as dearly as you 
love me. Think how I should feel if you did not care 
for me; think what a blank the world would be, and 
then remember Bertha.” 

“Bertha love you!” 

“You have heard me called odd, Georgy ; but you 
know I only seek after the noblest truth, unshadowed 
by what the world thinks; and you heard what the 
doctor said : under no circumstances can she live many 
years.” 

“Yes, yes.” 


“ Andshe may only live months; and what wretched | 


months, Georgy !” 

“Oh! terrible, unspeakably wretched months! to be 
alone, quite alone in one’s love!” 

“And but for her, Georgy, I could never have loved 
you, for, without Bertha, you would have been another 
woman than you are,” 

“Yes, God bless Bertha; for she saved me.” 

“Well, if she gave you a good life, will you not try 
to pay part of the debt?” 

“Pay part of the debt!” 

“Yes, if she has given you a whole life, can you not 
spare her a few years of it ?” 

“A few years of my life! I do not comprehend you, 
Warren.” 

“You know how I love you—as only men who have 
greatly suffered can love—with my whole heart, with 
my whole soul. Well, if we sacrifice this love, only for 
a little, Georgy, only for a little ; do not tremble ; if we 
sacrifice ourselves for a little while, we should be all 
the more blessed and happy in the future, Georgy.” 

“Oh! 1 know now; I know what you mean. But 
oh! Warren, if she should live, if she should live for 
many, many years?” 

“Well, Georgy, my old sweetheart, she has still 
given you all your life.” 

“Oh! marry her, Warren, marry her; only, only 
do not drive me away from you. I will be both your 
servants, and never think of all our promises ; 
speak to you but before her; try never to think of you; 
and—and—no—do not touch me: 


to touch me now.” 
oe Cc © 


you have no right 


Still another retrospect. Yet t-e same house. Some 
years before that last scene, tinagine a girl of fourteen, 
beautiful and yet repulsive; perfect in app arance and 
yet a great mental wilderness ; a beautiful, vain, ignor- 
ant girl. <A creature to look after in the streets, but no 
ornament at home. 

The lady who was sitting with her called her Georgy, 
and spoke gently enough, but the girl was all airs and 
defiance. 

“My dear,” said this lady, * 1 mnst return in a few 
I would | might take vou to my 
home, and amongst your cousins: 


days to my home. 


but as your father 


never | 


| has done as you, it seems, wished him, well and good, 
If he thought it well that you should remain here jn hig 


' mination. 
the window ?” 





servant announced Miss Winstan. 
Came in a young lady about nineteen, with a pale 
complexion and deep-set black eyes. 


the visitor turned to the elder lady. 


cheek, and said quietly : 
“ You had better call me Bertha at once, and I wil] 
call you Georgy, as I hear your aunt desires.” 
“Certainly, Bertha,” said the aunt. 





without the presence of the aunt. 


| gentle, loving woman of a poor vain, ignorant, violent, 
| spoilt child. Her task was weary, but the heart of the 
child was good. Well, three weeks after the governess’s 
arrival, the couple were out walking. The partly over- 
thrown vanity of the girl was once more all regnant, 
for in her father’s desk she had found a handsome eme- 
rald bracelet, and though her clothing was black, though 
it was still quite new in memory of her father, she could 
not resist the desire to wear it in the streets. The go- 
verness said nought, but walked on quietly by her 
pupil’s side. Soon they came upon a sleeping beggar 
boy, a poor battered, dirty, ragged young Irish lad, 
getting all the comfort he could out of the sun; are 
pulsive, odious, unwholesome sight, and yet he was to 
help in a life lesson. 

The girl, fully under the influence of the bracelet, 
struck her dress against her side with the jewelled arm 
_as they passed the unconscious young Hibernian, #& 
though her dress should not be contaminated by float- 
ing near him. 

The governess stopped, looked quietly yet firmly # 
her young charge, stopped her progress, took the offend: 
ing hand, and drew it against the beggar boy's hand # 
it lay clasped in its fellow above the poor boy’s head. 

And there, against his thin attenuated hand, sparkled 
the bright green jewels. 

I have said the girl had a good heart, and this 4 
the best lesson the governess had yet taught her. I 
/ some instances the lesson would have been forgottet: 

in this instance it brought forth the fruit of a gentle 


| kindly, charitable, and loving woman. 
° © © 


Ah, well, my retrospects are ended. Do you love 

this way of telling a tale backwards? And yet, 

' you, there are these tales to be read every day. Why 

notread them? I tell you, moi qui rous parle, that a 

surely as you find a gentle, loving, forbearing age? 

man and wife, so surely may you learn some such tale#* 
the above, a tale of simple sacrifice, or of kindlines® 


A day or so, and the governess and Georgy were 


This, then, was the governess’s work: to make a _ 


house after his death, be its mistress, and remain under 
the guidance of a paid teacher, I cannot alter his deter. _ 
Well, why are you looking angrily from 


The girl made no answer, and the next moment, 


“Good morning, Miss Winstan,” said the girl, as _ 


The visitor then slowly came to the young lady, | 
smiling as she did so, stooped down, kissed her on the © 
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“s head. : 
a sparkled 


Deen 6.3 , Though storms be sudden, and waters deep, 
2. tad HRCE fishers went sailine into the We 

1 this wa 7 1 sailing out into the West, And the harbour bar be moaning. 

t, es »the West as the sun went down 

f her. ib ; E ‘ 


forgotten ar : ght of the woman wh ) love him best, ae e oe lay out on the shiny sands 

a enti and chudren stood watching them out of the n the morning gleam as the tide went down, 

° town. And the women are watching and wringing their hands | 
P 1 must work and wom hn must weep, For thos who will never come back to the town. 

woe At | there's little to earn. and many to k p, But men must work, and women must weep, 
dq yet, & % , ugh the harb ur bar be moaning. And thes ner its over the sooner to sl ec Pp, | 
Wh 34 Mines op. 5 es te pee Lt And good-bye to the bar and its moaning. 
iV. Ayes SAC Up in the light-house tower, i 


} ’ . 
id the iam ps as the sun went down. 
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LICHTENSTEIN, OR THE OUTLAW OF WURTEMBERG, 


(James Blackwood, Paternoster Row,) is a tale of the 
sixteenth century, from the German of Hauff, trans- 
lated by Ettvon Swann. Our readers, fond of medieval 
history, will do well to get Lichtenstein. There was 
atime when Wiirtemberg was in a fair way of becom- 
ing little better than an Austrian province. In 1519 
everything conspired to bring about the ruin of its 
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a 


Those | 


intellectual condition of American Society. 


_who differ foto calo from Mr. Parker as a divine, mug 





Duke, Ulric, who, in spite of the bitter invective of his | 


bitterest enemy, Ulric Von Hiitten, came forth from the 
purifying fire of his exile a better and a wiser man. 
Here we read how he was in extremes, how his castles 


were inhabited by strangers, and how troops of mer- | 


cenaries trampled on his unfortunate subjects. 
story here developed is one of the most interesting in 
the history of Wiirtemberg, and is told in such a way 


The | 


as to win a favourable perusal from the reading public. | 
‘he sketch is lifelike, and has, on the whole, the un- | 


questionable advantage of historic truth. 


Many persons often anxiously ask how they are to 
know a good picture. 
It (London: Low, Son and Co.), Mr. Edward Hopley 
answers the question. According to him,—and Mr. 


_nanters he has caught no little of their spirit. 


In his Art, and How to Enjoy 


Hopley is a well-known artist himself, and may, there- | 


fore, write on art, 
of a good picture—inveution or creation, expression or 
language, composition or grouping, drawing or propor- 


there are seven great qualifications | 


tion, colouring or surface-painting, handling or style, | 


and grace. 
They are infallible, and every really meritorious work 
should be tested by them. They comprise the whole 
anatomy of painting. Mr. Hopley’s little treatise— 


Armed with these criteria we cannot err. | 


admit his active philanthropy and rare disinterested. 
ness, and will take an interest in the glimpse he her 
gives us of his inner life. 






PEDEN THE PROPHET, 


A Ta.e of the Covenanters, Founded on Fact, by the 
Rev. A. Morton Brown, L.L.D. (London : John Snow), 
is an attempt, and a successful one, to reproduce the 
story of the life of one of Scotland's worthies in the 
grand, yet dark and dolorous, times of the Covenant, 
Foremost among the godly who suffered persecution in 
those days was the preacher whom Dr. Brown has 
made the central figure in the tale. The facts of his 
life, his birth and breeding, his labours, his sufferings, 
his stern testimony against “ Black Prelacy,” and his 
death, are historical ; Dr. Brown has found the materials 
ready to his hand. He has but worked them up into 
one harmonious whole, and he has done so with the 
skill of a practised writer. In writing of the Cove- 
The pie- 
ture he draws is as attractive as it is genial in its sym- 
pathies, true in its colouring, and excellent in its aim. 


Tue Maravis D'HAUTEVILLE, 


Or, The Romance of a Poor Young Man, by Octave 
Fevittet, is the title of a one-volume Novel just issued 
by Messrs. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. The name 
of the firm is an indication that the tale, though Frenel, 
is well fitted for family reading. Messrs. Cassell and 
Co., we may be sure, only publish what is good as well 


/as attractive; not merely is their literature popular, 


but it instructs and refines and elevates. 
_ fore us we have the story of a young Frenchinan, bom 


originally a paper read at a private conversazione— is | 


well calculated to be useful, containing, as it does, the 
opinions of all great authorities, ancient and modern, 
on the canons of Art criticism. Mr. Hopley writes not 
the worse for being an enthusiast in his profession, and 
we are glad to see admires, and cautions his readers 
against, Mr. Ruskin’s attractive and dangerous writing. 


THEODORE PARKERS EXPEnIENCE AS A MINISTER, 


Is the title of a little volume published by Whitfield: 
Strand, which will, for many reasons, be eagerly read 
It is true Theodore Parker is no 
orthodox minister, but he is a man of lofty genius, and 
indomitable regard for what he holds to be truth. In 
this little volume, consisting of a letter addressed to his 


in religious circles. 


Boston congregation on the oceasion of his retiring 
a while from the pulpit on account of ill bealth, be 
gives some account of his early life and education for 
the ministry—gives an outline of his religious creed, 
and traces its rise and progress, and, besides, bears a 
valuable testimony as to the moral and religious and 


In the tale be 


to a noble title, and, as he fancied, a large estate. 
On the death of his father he finds he and his orphan 
sister are left alu.ost penniless. An aged notary offer 
him various means of improving his tortune, which he 
rejects as dishonourable. In his adversity, and just # 
he is driven to thoughts of suicide, he accepts the sitt 
ation of bailiff to a family in Brittany. Here he meets 
a beautiful Marguerite, an heiress engaged to a pr 
vincial gentleman. The Marquis, under an assume 
naine, loves her, and, in a romantic way, she loves him. 
And the dénouement, which is admirably contrive 
ends happily for himself and Marguerite. A more fascit- 
ating tale we have not read for a long while. The 
stvle is charming—the sentiments are elevating. I 
combines French liveliness with English sense of duty 
and honour. 


— _——_— 


ROUTLEDGE’S SHAKESPEARF., 


Evitep by H. Stravntox, and illustrated by Joho Gu 
bert, proceeds vigorously and satisfactorily. We hare 
received the January Part, Othello. The notes of te 
edition are very good, and the illustrations excellent 


—— 
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PROGRESS OF SCIENCE, 


ee 


The Daily News of Jan. 13 announced an application of 
electro-magnetism to the art of weaving—which renders it 
mere child’s play. The revolution introduced in the art of 
weaving by Jacquard not only has given a most remarkable 
impulse to our manufactures, but rendered the most compli- 
cated patterns almost independent of the skill of the weaver. 
\{. Bonelli, by the aid of electro-magnetism, has made another 
stride in the art as great as that accomplished by Jacquard. 
He gets rid of the cards, and all the process of reading the 
pattern and transferring it to the perforated cards. When 
we take into consideration the fact that as many as 25,000 
eards are frequently employed to form a pattern for furniture 
damask in silk or wool, we get a glimnpse of the revolution 
effected in the art of weaving. These thousands of cards are 
not only expensive in their manufacture, but their arrange- 
ment in the loom is a matter of considerable inconvenience. 
For these 25,000 cards M. Bonelli merely substitutes the 
pattern itself—not divided into squares, but drawn by the 
designer himself a little larger than it is intended to appear 
inthe woven fabric. It is painted on paper, covered with tin 
foilin black varnish. It can be drawn with a!l ¢’)> freedom 
of stroke, and in as elaborate a manner as the .cste of the 
artist may dictate, without any consideration of expense. 
Once a loom is fitted with the electro-magnetic apparatus, 
he complication or elaboration of a design makes no differ- 
ence beyond the sum paid to the designer. The loom is at 
present working at one of the rooms of the Magnetic Tele- 
graph Company's offices in Threadneedle-street. M. Bonelli, 
who is an Italian, is most courteous in explaining his inven- 
tion to any one interested in mechanical or electrical science. 
Oae of the most important features in this invention is the 
saving ofexpense. The cost of electricity is merely nominal, 
about a penny per day, and only two cells of a Bunsen’s bat- 
tery are required. From an interesting paper in the Jour- 
nal of the Society of Arts we learn, that the cost of the old 
and new system may be thus compared :—The cards for a 
furniture damask pattern, with a simple ground and two sets 
of wires of 600 each, will be 20,160. Reckoning the cost of 





a ee eee 


sake ; he was also an earnest modern politician and a zeal- 
ous and enthusiastic advocate of the freedom and independ- 
ence of Greece, and he will long be remembered for his warm- 
hearted and patriotic advocacy of the cause of the Christian 


_ population of Greece against the tyranny and oppression of 


countryman, Mr. George. 


_tooth-ache by the galvano-caustique. 


their Turkish masters. 

Hypnotism, or the art of producing insensibility by the 
action of a glittering object on the visual organs, is becoming 
all the rage in the French hospitals. A patient has under- 
gone amputation of the hip-joint at Poitiers, under the in- 
fluence of this new anesthetic agent. Another strange in- 
novation has also been applied to dental surgery by our 
The Gazette Medicale contains 
a communication made to the Academy of Medicine, in one 
of its last sittings, from him, relative to a new cure for the 
After stating that 
about two years since he had made a communication to the 


| Academy on the advantages of electricity in the extraction 
_ of teeth, from which he had obtained some important results, 


he declares that after the experiments of Dr. Meddeldorpff, 
of Breslau, and Dr. Broca, of Paris, he felt convinced that 
only an instrument adapted to the dental art was required to 
prove it of the greatest utility. Mr. George presented to the 


Academy the model of an instrument which he had made, 


and for some time used in his private practice; it consists 


_of a small box containing the Pile Geenit and the apyareil 


anesthétique, that can be placed under the operating chair, 
and by means of conductors attached to a handle, at the end 


_of which is placed a small platinum wire, which is inserted in 


| security. 


the tooth whilst cold; by pressing the foot on a pedal, the 
platina becomes instantly red hot, and destroys the nerve 
permanently, so that the dentist may fill the tooth in full 
The application is quite painless, and has the 
advantage of stopping the decay. 

The Gazette des Hipitaux relates the following curious 
experiments on fowls, which proves beyond a doubt that 
hypnotism, or nervous slumber, may be produced on animals 
as wellas on man. Dr. Michéa, the author of these experi- 


ments, having placed a hen on a bench painted green, and 


these at 15s. per hundred, wehave £151 4s. Asregards time, | 


the preparation of these cards will employ a designer and five 
persons for the mise en carte for one month. After this six 
readers must be employed for another month. For the same 
design M. Bonelli estimates the cost of the desiga itself, and 
the putting it on the tinfoil paper, at £26. Allowing his 
designer a month for his work, we have a saving in money of 
SI per cent., and of time 90 per cent. 

We must record the decease of the eminent Eastern 
geographer, Colonel William Martin Leake, F.R.S., &., 
which happened at Brighton a few days ago, on the eve of 
‘he completion of the 83rd year of his age. Colonel Leake 
“asa member of an ancient and respectable Essex family, 
ne & younger brother of Mr. John Martin Leake. of Thorp 
‘tall, near Colchester, a bencher of the Middle Temple, and 
ac of the chairmen of the Essex Quarter Sessions. Colonel 
7 ‘ke served for some years in the Royal Artillery, but re- 
ured with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel in 1823. Having 

1 employed during the early part of his career on special 
ey Mir the East, he travelled over the whole of Greece and 
~ “thor, and gave to the public the results of his re- 
‘In four or five works published by Murray at inter- 
‘ween the years 1813 and 1830. Of these the best 
Yr "a are his “ Travels in Asia Minor,” “Travels in the 
r * Athenian Topography,” and “ Travels in Northern 


Ove 


. 


srs i ’ lo P F es . 
“re He had only just completed the supplement to his 
* ‘y most elaborate work, “ Numismata Hellenica, 
____v€ hand of death put an end to his useful career of 
“ary labour. ¢ 


lonel Leake. however. was not merely an 
‘and a member of several learned societies, nor 
ule his researches into the past for their own 


about a yard and a half in length, and made an attendant 
hold it still, drew a line of chalk from the root of the beak, 
the point of which rested on the bench, all along the latter 
to its opposite extremity. The hen, which before the oper- 
ation had been struggling violently, and turning its eyes in 


all directions, in the course of about two minutes kept look- 


ing fixedly at the line of white chalk. Soon after it winked 
rapidly, then opened its beak, and fell over on one side. 
Immediately its head, legs, and body were repeatedly prick- 
ed with needles, without its betraying the slightest symptom 
of pain. The operator turned its head right and left, and 
ultimately forced it under its wing, and in all these different 
positions it remained passive and immoveable. This state 


continued for about three minutes, when the hen came spon- 


taneously to itself again. It first shook its head, then sud- 
denly getting up, shook it again several times, moved its eyes 
about, and then began torun. It was caught again and the 
chalk rubbed off its beak, as also from the bench; after 
which they endeavoured to make it remain still, as before, 
but in vain; moreover the slightest pricking caused it to cry 
with pain. These experiments were variously repeated, and 
always with the same success. We may here remark that 
the act of making a hen lie still by drawing lines with chalk 
on its head along and across its back is very old, and is men- 
tioned in various books on legerdemain, with the explanation 
that by that process the hen thinks itself tied down; never- 
theless Dr. Michéa’s experiments are highly interesting, he 
being the first who has connected this well-known trick 
with the phenomenon of hypnotism, and shown that under 
such circumstances the hen is insensible, a fact which had 
quite escaped the notice of the vulgar. 

The council of the Art Union of London has just issued 
its report for 1559, from which it appears that the subscrip- 
tion amounted te £15,210 6s, and that 105 prizes were 
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drawn for at the annual meeting in April last. 
propose that in future a member, by payment of an additional 
half-guinea, may have an additional chance in the distribu- 
tion of prizes, but shall not be entitled to a second copy of 
the print or other work of art. The print to which sub- 

scribers for the current year will be entitled is by Mr. J. J. 
Jenkins, “Come Along,” which has been engraved by Mr. 
J. Holl. 

M. Bome, a Dutch astronomer, has published a pam- 
phiet to announce that the famous comet of Charles V., 
which was seen in 1558, will re-appear in the month of 
August next. 

It is understood that the arrangements for the execution 
of the new coinage of mixed metal have made some progress, 
and Mr, Leonard Wryon, medallist to the Mint, has been 
recently favoured with several audiences of the Queen, for 
the purpose of obtaining a correct profile of her Majesty for 
the formation of the obverse of the three denominations of 
coin, It may be trusted that little tinie will be expended in 
completing the plans for the contemplated improvement, 
and that early in the new year the new money will be issued, 
to the great convenience of her Majesty's lieges, whose 
pockets are now “ bowed down with weight "—of copper. 

We ( Glasgow Herald) ave been shown a specimen of 
anew fibrous substance, somewhat resembling silk, and 
possessing remarkable strength. We understand that it is 
the product of a tree growing in South America, and that 
specimens, with what information can be at present obtained, 
are to be laid before the first meeting of the Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The * Winans,” or cigar-shaped, steamer, we learn from 
America, has made another experimental trip at Norfolk, 
U.8. The Norfolk Herald reports the result as follows :— 
“ Unfortunately for the full attainment of the object in view, 
there was little or no sea running to enable her to show her 
points in the way most desired, so the prognostications which 
have been uttered some quarters that, from her peculiar 
she would unquestionably bury herself in the first 
heavy sea that should strike her, are still unrefuted by any 
practical test, though all who witnessed her performance in 
the rolling ground-swell that prevailed must have been 
perfectly satisfied of her eminent superiority as a sea boat. 
Her progress through the water was altogether unlike that 
of other vessels, whether propelled by wind or steam. She 
literally glided along, leaving scarcely a ripple in her wake— 
neither rolling nor pitching, but pursuing the even tenor.of 
her way with a steadiness that was truly remarkable to 
behold. No attempt was made to test her speed. The run 
was made from the wharf to Cape Henry in about two hours 
and a half, allowing for some necessary detentions, which, 
considering the tow she had behind her, was an evidence of 
extraordinary power of propulsion. Upon reaching the 
Cape, a sweep was taken round to N.E., so as to catch the 
swell sideways; but still the buoyant craft stood up to her 
work just as handsomely as in the channel of the Elizabeth 
River.” 

An exhibition took place at the end of the year in the 
house and grounds of Conway-lodge, London, of certain in- 
ventions connected with the manufacture and application of 
gas, which are about to be introduced to the public under 
the auspices of “ The Fitzmaurice Light and portable Gas 
Company.” The first is an apparatus for the manufacture of 
gas from vegetable oil, common ygrense, or other cheap 
waterial—and which is equally suitable to the private dwell- 
ing, the house of business, public institutions, or to the 
public lighta. The whole of the machinery for generating 
the gas at Conway-lodge, and which is sufficient to supply 
thirty or forty lights, stands in a space about the size of an 
ordinary closet. It consists of a retort and furnace, two 
coolers—and, detached, at some distance, but not necessarily 
so, a small gasometer. The mode of manufacture is 
this into the receiver, and falls ina thin 
stream through a pipe. regulated by a tap, into the ret 


tort— 


model, 


sit} y 
the oil is poured 


The council | 


or if any coarser or harder material is used, as paper, rags, 
orany refuse that will give flame, by placing it at once into 
the mouth of the retort in the way that coals are used in the 
ordinary gas-making process. The action of the furnace, of 
course, immediately generates the gas, which passes oyt 
through other pipes into two coolers successively, and frum 
thence into the gasometer—or it may be used, if necessary, 
without the intervention of the ga someter, and passed at once 
on to the burners, which, as the gas is much finer and more 
volatile than that which is produced from common coal, are 
of the description usually employed for Cannel coal gas. Of 
the illuminating power and purity of the gas exhibited in the 
experiments under notice there can be no question, and the 
cost is, according to the calculations of the maker, wonder. 
fully small. Aecording to the statement presented to us, 
the staple he employs is vegetable oil of the commonest 
description, which he estimates to cost sixpence a gallon, in 
combination with which he uses something less than an 
ounce of camphor, which at the same time purifies and adds 
to the iJluminating power ;—and from these materials he 
obtains 150 feet of gas of a quality which, from a burner 
consuming four feet per hour, gives a light equal to forty 
sperm candles. But slight as is the outlay in material, we 
are told that it is more than repaid by the refuse carbon left 
in the retorts, which is a very superior kind of Jamp black, 
eagerly bought up by the manufacturers of printers’ ink, dyers, 
and colourists, who find it peculiarly adapted to their pur- 
poses. 

An interesting paper has just been communicated to the 
French Academy of Medicine by Dr. Beraud, on the subject 

Dr. Faure’s method of administering chloroform. This 
method consists in causing that agent to be inhaled by one 
nostril only, the other remaining meanwhile in free com- 
munication with atmospheric air. The apparatus is extreme- 
ly simple, consisting of a bottle with two necks or tubula- 
tures, and capable of containing 100 grammes of water. 
An India-rubber tube with a tapering end is adapted to 
of the necks, and is intended for insertion into the 
nostril; the other neck remains open, the operator stopping 
it with his thumb when necessary. The tube is 17 centi- 
metres in length, and has a diameter of at least 13 millimetres. 
To use this apparatus, pour about 10 or 12 grammes of 
chloroform into the bottle, and having stopped the open 
tubulature with your thumb let the patient receive the tube 
into his nostril, reeommending him to breathe naturally. 
There being no communication between the bottle and the 
atmosphere, the chloroform does not evaporate, and the 
patient is not aware of any unpleasant sensation. The 
subject having now acquired the habit of breathing in that 
way, the operator gradually slackens the pressure of his 
thumb, and allows a little air to enter, by which means the 
patient inhales atmospheric air charged with a little chloro 
form. From that moment, according as the painful sen* 
ation increases or diminishes, the outer air is alternately 
admitted or excluded, until, the thumb being entirely with 
drawn, the patient receives “* full quantity required. The 
operation may also be conducted thus:—Let the patient 
breathe through the empty bottle, and then introduce % 
drop of chloroform, then another, and so on gradually. The 
great point is not to allow the effluvia of chloroform su‘ 
denly to exercise too irritating an influence upon the resp 
atory organs. After the second or third minute the oper™ 
tor shoul d shake the bottle, so as to protect the liquor ° 
its sides, by which the evaporating surface is cc onsiderab!y 
increased. Should the patient happen to open his mouth 
the operator must close it with his hand. By this proce 
the patient feels pain, no sensation of ‘suffocation o 
dyspnoea, nor is there any congestion to the brain. The s#® 
of anwsthesia may be continued with the greatest ease, 
without danger, by keeping the tube nm cady to be agale 
introduced Le nostril, if necessary; nor is there 3®) 
isphyxia, as the effects of the age 
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THE ALCHEMIST. 





OUR forefathers, not so clever as their sons, fancied they 
could find a way of turning ordinary metal into silver and 
gold. They believed that by means of the philosopher's 
stone the transformation could be effected. For ages there 
were believers in Alchemy. A treatise on the art is 
ascribed to Hermes Trismegistus ; but Geber, to whom Dr. 
Johnson traces the origin of the word gibberish, is gener- 
ally named as the first authentic writer concerning it. He 
an Arabian physician of the seventeenth century, and 
was an Alchemist in the most comprehensive sense of the 
word. Next in importance as a writer on Alchemy is Al- 
bertus Magnus, born in Swabia in 1205. Thomas Aquinas 
is said to have been his disciple. Raymond Lully, born at 
Majorca in 1235, was another Alchemist, who mixed up a 
good cd al of chemical knowledge with the absurdities of his 
‘avourite art. About the same time lived Roger Bacon, 
®, hotwithstanding his great learning and scientific 
S eements, was deeply imbued with the mystery of Al- 
ee Arnoldus de Villa Nova, another adept of the 
turteenth century, wrote many works professedly on Al- 

In the fifteenth century appeared John Isaac Hol- 


Was 


: 
who 


ac- 


HeTnY, 


landua 


) and his brother and son, and in England, one 
€Orve Pilar. > - . . ‘ 

feorge Ripley; but the most distinguished writer on Al- 
‘My was Dasil Valentine, a German Benedictine monk. 


Besides } : , : 
ie his reputation as an Alchemist. he possessed very 


uuecravie merit as a chemical experimenter, and was 
ecupied in the preparation of chemical medicines. 


wed Tate as the last century there were chemists who be- 
- mph an the possible transmutation of metals, among whom 
ool oulfeand Dr. Price. A more eminent name was 
 crsmann, w ho, after summing up the evidence for and 
‘Me probability of transmutation, observes re specting 
. rous relations that have been given by writers of 

a: ~*nt veracity, “ that although most of them are deceptive, 
Uncertain, some bear such character and testi- 

3 “ ’t Unless we reject all historical evidence we must 
ic, entitled to confidence.” Geoffery, a writer in 
¢ pa Published an account of the modes in which the Al- 


LPT oe oe 5 


] 4 ; 
ived their too credulous dupes, by concealing 


small fragments, tilings, dust, oxides, amalgams, or salts of 
silver in the vessel where the operations were carried on, so 
that gold and silver really appeared in the metallic form, 
though none but the experimenters knew the trick by which 
it was produced. Bergmann also explained many of the 
processes, but with much more faith in their genuineness 
than Geoffery. It is thought by some that the Alchemists 
did harm to chemistry by bringing it into disrepute. To 
this we may remark that the fact is not so, and as Dr, 
Thompson remarks, a compensation was given in another 
way; “as the Alchemists were assiduous workmen, as they 
mixed all the metals, salts, &c. with which they were ac- 
quainted, in various ways with each other, and subjected 
such mixtures to the action of heat in close vessels, their 
labours were occasionally repaid by the discovery of new 
substances possessed of much greater activity than any with 
which they were previously acquainted. Thus the Alehem- 
ists by their absurd pursuits gradually formed a collection of 
facts which led ultimately t® the establishment of scientific 
chemistry.” They were unconsciously working for the 
benefit of humanity. Society derived much from their 
selfishness. They laboured day and night in silence, in 
darkness, in obscurity, to heap up for themselves the wealth 
men ever have reverenced and ever will; they were dis- 
appointed it is true, they gained not the wealth they sought, 
hut they laid the foundation of a fairer knowledge, of a more 
wondrous scicnee, of a more beneficent wealth. Let us not 
laugh at them as poor empty charlatans; had we lived in 
their days our pursuits might have been as senseless a8 their 
own. Weare not less mercenary, less absorbed in money- 
getting, less ready to give up everything for gold, but we are 
more practical, more worldly-wise, more keen and wide- 
awake. The old Alchemist in our picture, with his imple- 
ments of art. with his ingenious modes of deception, and of 
creating awe and mystery in the minds of the vulgar, repre- 
sents one mode of money-making, the tradesman and mer- 
chant of to-day represent the modern way. If we believe 
what we see and hear every day, it is not clear that the ad- 
vantave ix all on the side of the moderns. The Alchemist 
poisoned no men, or women, or children ; but we have with 
us men ready to poison any amount of her Majesty's sub- 
jects if they can get a little extra protit by the sale of beer, 
You your child a sweet- 
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JOHN ARTHUR ROEBUCK. 


A PARLIAMENTARY SKETCH. 





BY J. EWING RITCHIE, 





Ane there honest men in the world of politics? and if, 


so, are they the better or the worse for their honesty ? 


These are questions to be asked, and if you will, an- 


swered ; or, to come to particulars, would John Arthur | 


Roebuck have been more successful, as men reckon 
success, had he been less honest? The honourable 
gentleman would reply in the affirmative. The public 
must form its own opinion. When the great Chatham 
entered the House of Commons, Walpole exclaimed, 
“We must muzzle that terrible cornet of horse.” 
muzzling process is believed to exist at this day. 
have scen wonders effected, and we naturally suspect 
a cause, 
silence and peace, utters his wild shrick of liberty, we 
naturally come to the conclusion that his seat on the 
Treasury Bench is Irish members the 
muzzling process Under its sooth- 


insecure. On 

is very apparent. 
ing influence the roaring patriot aggravates his voice 
sinall indeed. But the man gets his 
piace, and we clap our bands. In success there 
Ifa man has that we honour 
he has succeeded. 
has sworn oaths and 
one day and 
if he has worn one face on the hust- 


aud sings very 
is mani- 
festly a saving grace. 
him. We 
If he has betrayed his party, 
broken them, if he 
another the next, 


how 
if he 
said one thing 


stop not to inquire 
las 
ngs and another in St. Stephen's, he is honoured never- 


; just as people flatter the lucky 
saccesatal tradesman, 


theless ; speculator, the 
it mill-owner, and never 
stop to inquire by what sharp practice, by what inge- 
nious dishonesty, or gross fraud, the wealth thus 


‘quired, 


the mre: 


vener- 
ated has been a 
rogues that 


In these days it is not the 
walk in mud, Al me! but yesterday, in 
the slush aud rain and cold, | met one born in humble 
life, but dowered with a beauty for which many a Bel- 
gravian lady would sell her soul. Vainly I looked 

and want had fur- 
and had thinned the luxuriant locks, 
lustre 
lips and ro y 


ists with: 


the beauty of an 
rowed her brow, 


earlier day. Care 


and had dimmed the 
and paled the red 
city, 
had retained her 
rides ? as Mr. Thackera 


comprising 


of eyes once bright as pearls, 


cheek. In this great 
ut the of shame, 
, but at what a price ! (uid 
y, with 


where sin ex sense she 


honesty 
his lmmense 
at least a part of the 
I felt in that po 

Thus indicate that 


" 
t 
Cato 1s an idiot because he is alone, poor, neglected. be- 


i > * 


erudition, 
Latin Gi 
atures pr BONCE 


Wnmay, 


would say. rere 


at the shrine of a saint. do not 


cause his struggles have been great and his successes 
sinall. A man who will find fault with al] parties, will 
expose officials, will oppose himself to the prejudices 
and passions of the hour, will blame the narrowness of 
the Church, and yet at the same time express his ab- 
horrence of the intolerance of dissent. cannot look for 
popularity Nay more, if 1 uspect Ca f occa 
sional injustice, if he himself evinces temper and pa 
sion, if he shows a sternn lu some quarters wi 

we should ex; I irance, id a forbe nee wher 
we should sternne he is occasiona 
veniently dual r iconvementiv fussy.—if ( 
considers himself ister of every snl atk ifhe heal \ 


obtruding himself before better men, like Talkative jp 
the Pilgrim's Progress, exclaiming, “I will talk of 
things heavenly or things earthly—things moral or 
things evangelical—things sacred or things profane— 
things past or things to come—things foreign or things 
at home—things more essential or things circumstan. 
tial,”—perhaps we shall understand how it is Cato is not 
lield in more honour, and shall see that the public are 
not so much to blame as at first sight may appear. 

It is half-past four, and we are standing in the lobby 
of the House of Commons. A very little man, leaning 
on a stick, comes tottering towards us. He is shabbily 
dressed, and seems very, very feeble. Poor man, you 


| piteously exclaim, why are you here in this unhealthy 


The | 
We. 


atmosphere—in this fierce arena? Why seek you to 
wrestle with these athletes when you were better at 


| Malvern, or Scarborough, or some other locality sacred 


+f 
as ii 


When Mr. Bernal Osborne, after years of | to 





| the brink of perdition ? 


Such are your natural reflections. They 
are not, however , those of the subject of them. His 
feeling evidently is quite otherwise. You can imagine 
him saying, “I am plain John Arthur Roebuck, friend of 
the people, advocate of progress, and champion of the 
rights of man. Out of the way, O ye blind leaders 
of the blind; are ye not, every mother’s son of you, 
nincompoops, pudding-headed and asinine windbags— 
shams ? Have ye not blundered and placed England on 
I say, go home, and I, John 
Arthur Roebuck, must save her, or she is lost for ever.” 
It is true that when Mr. Roebuck has had the field to 
not been eminently successful. He was 
Administrative Reform Association: 
where is it now? He was Chairman of the Westen 
bubble that has long been burst. He was 
yet how im- 


Hygeia ? 


himself he has 
Chairman of the 


Bank—a 
Chairman of the Sebastopol Committee 
potent were its conclusions. 
criticism, a little less arrogancy of manner, 
virulence of invective, is becoming to a man 
failures have been so numerous ! 

Let me describe Mr. Roebuck as I saw him on the 


a little less 
wlose 


night when he made his motion for the appointment ol 


the Sebastopol Committee. Imagine yourself, intelligent 
reader, in the Speaker's Gallery. Glancing down the 

rangway, on the Ministerial side, there stands a little 
man with a hooked nose and a face indicative of weak- 
ness and premature decay. The tones of his voice at 
faint and sickly : his action is feeble. He forgets what 
he is going to say in a manner pi ainful to witness. He 
rubs his hand across his forehead, and tries to catch the 
missing train of thought—but in vain; it is gone from 
The House listens kindly, and cheers, bi! 
whose winged wores 


him for ever. 
There he stands—le 1 
than arrows, whose sting was that of an 


all in vain. 
were sharper 
adder, whose imperious tone, his han ud pointing all th 
um art the " drove conscience 
most careless, and made the most phieg- 

as it were, 
‘a heart 


+ he bad 


jis OF 


while, as if to say »*Th man, 
home to the 

tic writhe, who seemed to s alp his victim, 
e fear of whom was a princ . in many 
rtunity, the g nd th ing 

ween p ‘all his ambitious life. at lk ngth 
rhe time at length came for which he had pra} syed sinct 
crand part to a! 


of life, the 


‘ } +h 
‘Stands With ¢ pp 
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anting for 


earliest youth—a grand drama, and a 


¢ § + ly ‘ c 2 an 
ih il Tr wulmsell, And oli. the mockery 
siesta ——e een menta loat for ever Th 
power rone, ana Lhe golden moments joat 101 


| newt 
hen 


sight was a sad and an affecting one, and 8 
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Roebuck sat down, for a wonder for once the House was 





gained for him lasting honour, that it was true that he 
subdued, and hushed and still. Pity for the speaker | had agreed to retire from the representation of his 
allaved all hostility. It seemed as if no one cared to! borough rather than stay to fight the petition which 
create a debate—as if the spectacle of a popular states- | had been presented with regard to his seat, for the sim- 
man struck down in the moment of what was to have | ple reason that he was a poor man comparatively 
been his triumph was of its kind as sad as that of a gal- | speaking, and had not the money requisite for a par- 
lant army mouldering away beneath administrative | liamentary defence; such things as these deservedly 
imbecility and neglect. lower Mr. Roebuck’s position in the House, and with 

Ata public meeting held not very long since at | all right-thinking men all over the country. Were Mr. 
Sheffield, Mr. Roebuck endeavoured to answer the ques- | Roebuck less impulsive, less irritable, less jealous of 


tion how it was that he, unconnected with the great | himself, he would spare his friends and supporters the 
parties in the State, not of the great families, undis- | repetition of such painful scenes. After enjoying the 


; tinguished by wealth, unknown to fame, should have | courtesies of the French at Cherbourg, could anything 
j won the approbation and confidence of his countrymen. | be more execrable than his insulting references to the 
d Warming with his theme he exclaimed, “ It is not tal- | women renowned all the world over for fascinations, 
t ent, it is not name, itis not rank, it is not wealth, it is | which might even for a moment have soothed Mr. 
: stedfastness in that path which I had marked out for | Roebuck into civility and good temper? It is not thus 
y myselfin the beginning. I am proud to say that in the | that public men should act, and sure are we that the 
s year 1832 I published a programme of the opinions I | public man who thus acts must have great talents, 
» then held. I had prepared myself for a public life, 1 great industry, great honesty, to hold up his head in the 
f had then formed my opinions, and I consigned them to | face of such things. Granting Mr. Roebuck to have 
e paper. I printed them, and to them I now adhere. That | done the state some service as a politician and a man 
fe | which I said in 1832 I say now, and it is my firm and | of letters, though in this latter capacity he has not 
u, : my stedfast adherence to the opinions I then expressed | greatly shone in his day, it is obvious that his worst foe 
» which has now won for me the confidence of iny coun- | has been himself, and that if he had, like all truly great 
a trymen. Going into Parhament unknown, unsupported, | men, been above the suggestions of a childish vanity, 
2 and only recommended by that true friend ofthe people, | he would by this time have taken a higher stand. His 
i Joseph Hume, I determined not to ally myself to cither | success must be in himself, in the verdict of his own 
bo ofthe great parties then dividing the House of Commons | heart, in the consciousness that he has been true to his 
as | and the kingdom. To that rule I have adhered through | mission, that he has not swerved aside for man’s smile 
a: 


life, and no man can now say I am either Whig or Tory.” | or frown. Political independence is rare, and is chiefly 


e : Roebuck, then, may be described as a Radical politician, | effected by eccentricities such as the late Colonel Sib- 


as but of a Radicalisin of so singular a character as to in- | thorp, or Mr. Drummond. In the case of Mr. Roebuck 
” duce him to side and seat hiinself with the Opposition | it is often an obstacle in the path of political progress. 
ol rather than with the supporters of Government. He In spite of Mr. Roebuck’s pertinacious egotism, that 
ess sits now on the gangway on the Opposition side. Gen- | makes him represent himself as the utterance of the 
s€ tlem nh whose opinions are supposed most to reseinble public, he must feel that he is not that. 

his own he cannotabide. It seeins strange now that he Mr. Roebuck’s references to himself at all times are 
be has even acquired the reputation he has; yet there was amusing. We infer, as we glance at his speeches, 
ie a tine when many competent judges of all the orators of public education has prospered because it has had Mr. 
- the House delighted chiefly in John Arthur Roebuck, Roebuck’s support. On a very recent occasion the se- 
the and deemed the skill with which he unmasked a job— _verest censure he could pass upon Lord John Russell 
tle the delight with which he brought it before the House— was, that he had failed to consult Mr. Roebuck. I am 
ak : the invective which he directed against all parties con- the good dog Tearem, says Mr. Roebuck, who guard 
ee, nected with it inimitable. On the whole now, Mr. Roe- the lambs who would otherwise be torn to pieces by 
“s | i may be pronounced a failure—that is, other men the ravenous wolf. I am the man, he told the Sheffield 


e88 gifted, less honest, less popular, have been more people the other day, who says hard things, as if hard- 


o — ssful, The cause is chiefly in an unhappy tem- hitting was the sine qua non of statesmanship. A man 
“5 Peraent, Sydney Sinith used to say of certain indi- in public life should have no mock modesty ; In Mr. 
- viduals, Mr. S. is a clubable man. Now the House of Roebuck’s case bashfulness has not certainly been 
ris : rere after all is " club, and Mr. Roebuck is not a carried to excess. An oracle, it was said, warned the 
P wabie tian. This is the primary cause. Athenians against a man who alone was opposed to 
oe , A sain, Mr. Roebuck has exhibited another great the whole city. Phocion claimed the honour of such 
0 fault 


has not trusted in himself. He has shown the singularity for himself. When one of his proposals 
Cc.” Vari? — ° . . ° 
we aly, and, T may add, the weakness of a woman. His was received with unusual approbation, he turned 
ere (i te] vw +4) 7 ‘ T} . . . . *-. ' : | 

ee with Mr. Black of the Morning Chronicle, his en- round to his friends and asked whether he had let any- 


im sAeavVonr 4 7 ad . P o >: ver . 

. , 4 tan to ret the Times censured In the House for a thing ( 8Ca} o him that was wrong. Bishop lhirlwall 
ail c acl tie n of t] : } iourable o leing shich every lle " is cl ? } ? vat fully i ided all 
a i tue honourable gentleinan which every tells us, in his speeches he careiuliy avoided a 

Oh C } . ; : , he ear , . "ei, ‘ 

6 , heard it confessed to be singularly truthful rhetorical embellishments, which he had learnt from 
pee 4 i ' : . 7 . . , _ e f 4 | 

act his impotent attempt to put Mr. Disraeli Plato to consider as a kind of Hiattery unworthy an 
the the latter had but just made his parlia- honest man, and studied a sententious brevity, which, 

Th ) ‘"y debut, his vindictive attack, only this very however, was so enlivened ith wit and humour, as 

“ ston, on Dr, Mitchell, the ex-Bodmin M. P., who | often to make a deeper impression than the most 

Tv, ’ . a 


: _— hiessed to the House, and in a way which elaborate periods. It was even observed by one of his 
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adversaries that Demosthenes was the best orator, but 
Phocion the most powerful speaker. And Demosthenes 
himself, it is said, trembled for the effect of his elo- 
quence when Phocion rose after him, and would 
whisper to his friends,“ Here comes the hatchet to my 
speech.” Mr. Roebuck is, and he seems to pride him- 
self on it, the Phocion of the House of Commons. He 
must stand alone. He can bear no rival near his throne. 
He can be as severe on John Bright as Mr. Disraeli, on 
friends as foes. The right of private judgment, car- 
ried to excess, is the vice of modern society, according 
to Mr. Gladstone’s teaching in his “Church in its Re- 


lation to the State,” and by no one living statesman is | 


this right more rigidly guarded, or occasionally more 
inconveniently displayed, than by Mr. Roebuck. 

His non-success, considered in a worldly point of 
view, may be in some degree the result of the fact that 
he has stedfastly set his face against complying with the 
conditions which insure success. No one ever asked 
hita to play the part of the tribune of the people. The 
parties in the House are Whig and Tory, and the 
electors out-of-doors are either the one or the other. It 
is true the names are rarely heard, but the essential 


division remains the same. ‘There were Radicals | 


when Mr. Roebuck took his seat for Bath. As he 
tells us, he has not changed in his opinions since 1832. 
Well, when he first entered Parliament there had been 
the greatest political convulsion known in England 
since 1688. Democracy, flushed with trinimph, like a 
giant refreshed with wine, trod the land. The privi- 
leged classes were in despair, and peers and bishops 
trembled for their very heads. The reiiction had not 
set in which in so short a time nearly undid all the good 
that the Bill had effected. The mistake of John Arthur 
Roebuck was in supposing that it never would—that 
the Reform Bill had ushered in a new era—that the days 
of corruption and ignorance and darkness were past— 
that Parliament was to be a grand reality, and that 
henceforth the people, enlightened, passionless, high- 


toned, indignant at all petty meannesses, impatient of 


In this estimate, 
in sorrow and shame be it known, Mr. Roebuck made an 


all party frauds, were to rule the land, 


egregious mistake. ‘To struggle up from the people, 
not by pandering to the ruling classes, nor to the pre- 
judice of the mob, nor to the caprices of the peers, isa 
herculean task. The great Sir Robert Peel is an ad- 


mirable illustration of a successful tactician. He sought | 
power, we grant, for public not personal ends: yet how | 


did he acquire that power? By the most unscrupulous 
pandering to the passions and prejudices of party. 
What Protestant prejudices—what Tory prejudices— 
what Protectionist prejudices— received the sanction of 


his support, and yet what ruin he wrought to the very | 
prejudices he had not feebly advo ated, but solemnly ' 


and at times san timeniously upheld. Still he succeed- 


ed, and became England's model statesman. Roebuck | 


has been the reverse ofl all this. Not only has he not 


supported national prejudk cs, but he has 7 laimed 


against them as illogical and absurd. This is a bad 
plan. If you wish to become a popular statesman, as a 
democrat, attack the aristocra: Vv ; as a dissenter, expose 
the failures of the State Church ; as a churchman, exbibit 
the weakness and bitterness of dissent: or. as plilan- 


thropy is in vogue become the furious partisan of some 





ss 


of the movements by which a remedy is vainly sought 
for evils that have resulted from the complications of 
ages, and you are sure of a party to blow your trumpet 
and to follow in your wake—to swear that you are a 
heaven-born statesman, and that you will be immortal, 
Roebuck has been a standing protest against all this, 
He has carried this protest to an absurd extent ; he has 
become the victim of this feeling. A life spent in un- 
successful invective has soured him. He reminds us 
of the hero of Tennyson’s “ Vision of Sin,” as he ex- 
claims 
‘ Unto me my maudlin gall, 
And my mockeries of the world.” 








TO ITALY AND THE ITALIANS. 


* Libertas, que sera tamen respexit inertem, 
Respexit tamen, et longo post tempore venit.” 
VIRGIL, 


ITALIA, awake! Let the sun of thy glory 
Shine bright o’er the nations, as ever of yore, 
With the triumphs of centuries splendid and hoary, 
Thy battle-tields fill every league of thy shore. 
Here Carthaginian nigh broke the dominion 
Of her whom the world as its Mistress revered ; 
There Gallia pour'd fast her myriads broadeast— 
But myriads few for Rome’s legions appear’d! 


Ere this old Ticino hath crimson‘d his billow 
With the blood of Italiaus for Italy dead! 
Can there be in the world a more glorious pillow 
Than the soil of his country for patriot’s head ? 
There unto him lying upon the earth dying, 
|  Death’s darkness dispelling,the holy thought comes— 
| How free hearts’ emotion shall bless his devotion, 
| For ages hereafter, in thousands of homes! 


Italia, awake! So long thou hast slumber‘d, 
Oppressors have deem’d it a sleep of the grave: 

| Arouse thee, arouse thee—the centuries number'd— 
Thine honours to gather, thy children to save! 

In accents of thunder, while potentates wonder, 
Proclaim thy arising—all fetters to sever ; 

That the sleep seeming endless to Might and the 

fricndless, 

Was yet but of time—the awaking for ever ! 





On the brow of the Capitol Liberty standeth, 

| Her crimson flag lashing the wing of the blast ; 

| And thus like the peal of a trumpet commandeth— 
“ Forget, O Italians, the ignoble past ! 

knavery, 





The past with its slavery—treachery 
Discord of brethren and union with foes, 

| No more to dismay us, let it vanish, as chaos, 

When the morn of creation in splendour arose ! 


|“ What matter who rules—so he be but Jtalian ? 
The foremost in fight shall be fullest in fame ! 
Shun only, shun only the yoke of an alien, 

Endure not the thought of it, hear not the name! 
‘Tis this that hath stain’d us, ‘tis this that hath chain’d lis, 
Hath robb'd us of that which was justly our ow? 

‘Tis this off us broken shall be the best token 
| For whoso hereafter would covet our crown!” 
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Thus Liberty calleth, and, sons of the Romans, 
Refuse not the summons to strictly obey! 

What heart but a traitor’s, for not e’en a woman's, 
Would linger to march on that glorious way ? 

Your fathers before you have trod it, and o’er you, 
Italians, are hov’ring the souls of the brave ; 

Each step they attend you, their mem’ry shall lend you 
Strength mighty to lurl despots into their grave! 


Be nothing to you the dark schemes of intriguers, 
Let Emperors, Pontiffs, and Kings plot it out : 

But only themselves shall be bound by their leaguers, 
Your contract hath nothing of fraud or of doubt : 
Tis writ in the pure air that freely roves ev’rywhere, 

In the rush of the billow to Genoa’s shore, 
In the glad light of heaven to every man given ; 


These, these are your warrants—who dare ask for | : 
‘ compelled to alight from the vehicle at the foot of the 


more ! 


The world waxes older, the season is nearing, 
When Rome’s ancient children must rise from their 
rest: 
How choose you, Italians, to front their appearing, 
With stripes on the shoulder, or scars on the 
breast ? 
O how will you meet them? O how will you greet 
them ? 
Say, will you not blush, if in anger they cry, 
jase dastards, where have you the freedom we gave 
you, 
For which we, your ancestors, shunn’d not to die ?” 


Then ronse you, Italians, away with inaction ! 
In life and in death as your forefathers be ! 

True hearts know no death, but the one of subiection, 
For the sleep of the tomb makes thein wondrously 

lree, 

Raise liberty’s banner, the storm-blast shall fan her! 
For Italy—freedom, unite all as one! 

And the dying in glory shall flourish in story, 
And the living shall live indeed, crouching to none! 


There are countries where winter hath reign of the 
longest, 

With darkness and dreariness veiling her head ; 

Where nature, bound captive in fetters the strongest, 
On earth's icy desert seems hopelessly dead : 

But soon as the summer sheen glows o’er the frozen scene, 
Away, as by magic, is barrenness roll'd! 

And sca cely hath winter night taken her sullen flight, 
When autumn is shining in purple and gol 


gold! 
ge dit e 


Th Bbalee Pisco . . 
: I ai, bursting the yoke ofa master, 
~) ny : } . ; 
“al arise in ler majesty wondrous and strong ; 
4, ; +) } ? . . ‘ 7 . ’ : 
ae the blossoms of liberty ripen the faster, 
Be ; 


stim that the night of oppression Was long! 


S08 ries | 


. ; with the glory of centuries Hoary 
New ; aplets entw ining, yet all of the same! 
B it, Italy, never let any one sever, 

Fro that « f thy freedom the path of this faine ! 





| You have visited France of course, 





| by pushing behind. 


visit Paris for the —th time in my life. 
led by stage from London to Dover during the night, 
crossed the twenty-one miles of “ channel water,” on 


MISCONCEPTION, 


AN INCIDENT IN A FRENCH DILIGENCE, 


ee 


If you have, and 
have travelled over the road between Calais and Paris, 
especially if your visit was made before the introduction 


| of railroads, when the old-fashioned, lumbering diligence 


was the only mode of conveyance, you will acknow- 


| ledge that the road is one of the dullest that you ever 
| passed over, and that the scenery is commonplace and 
| uninviting. Most travellers over that route have a very 
_ excusable desire to get on to Paris as quickly as pos- 
| sible, for, in addition to the ordinary fatigue of travel- 
ling, in the olden time, the passengers—the male pas- 


sengers, at any rate, and oftentimes the females—were 


numerous steep hills, and walk to the summits, whether 


| it were day or night, and, not seldom, when the roads 


were unusually heavy, which, I believe, was at all sea- 
sons, the male passengers were obliged, for their own 
sakes, to help the passage of the diligence up the steep, 
The consequence was that most 
old stagers took care to supply themselves with books to 
while away the time during the day, since the landscape 


offered no attraction to scenery hunters, and endeavour- 


ed to secure a seat wherein they could sleep at night, 
as comfortably, or rather with as little discomfort, as 


| possible. 


In the spring of the year 184-, it was my fortune to 
I had travel- 


| board one of the ill-conditioned steamboats then em- 
| ployed on the route, and immediately on arriving at 
| Calais, had started, par dilige nce, en route for Paris, 
| consequently when night again approached, I felt very 
; 


much fatigued, and was desirous, if possible, of secur- 
ing a few hours’ sleep in the corner of the énterieure, 
where with a wise forethought I had snugly ensconsced 


myself, 


All day long the diligence had been crowded to excess 
in all its various compartments, and [ was very glad to 
find, when we stopped to change horses at Amiens, that 
all the occupants of the dnterieure, save myself, had 
reached their destination, and that there was a probability 
of my having that compartment of the conveyance en- 
tirely to myself for, at least, the next stage. However, 
before the conducteur again gave his noisy orders to start 
anew, some fresh passengers demanded adinission, 

“How many?” thought I, Two only. Heaven be 
praised for that! | looked to see what manner of men 
Iny new companions were. As well as I could perceive 
by the dim light of the lantern held by the ostler at the 
door of the cabaret. one was a stout-built, flor id-complex- 
ioned, short man, clad in a blouse, fastened atthe waist 
with a black leather belt, and wearing on his head a 
convenient felt travelling Cap ; the other wore a travel- 
ling costume of greyish cloth, cut somewhat jauntily, 
and a close-fitting skull-cap with lappels covering his 


The y were c' idently strangers to each other, and 


? 
l. apparently, ge ntlemen. 


muttered 


bye th were young men, an 
* Thank Heaven there are ho more.” ] 
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internally, and as the horses started with the vehicle, I 
re-composed myself to sleep. I was, however, soon 
disturbed by the voice of the first-mentioned passenger, 
whom I had taken to be a German, and I was confirmed 
in my opinion by the words he uttered. 

He asked, in execrable French, with—I fancied—a 
strong German accent, whether, since there were no la- 
dies in that compartment of the diligence, it would be too 
disagreeable if he solaced himself with a whiff from his 
pipe, producing at the same time a highly and beauti- 
fully coloured meerschaum. 

“By no means, so far as I am concerned,” said the 
second traveller, speaking, in coinpliment to his German 
companion de voyage, in the German language, but 
speaking the language abominably, and as [ thought, 
naturally enough—for I had judged him to be a French- 
man as soon as I saw him enter the vehicle—in a 
French accent. At the same time this gentleman pro- 
duced a cigar-case. 
fellow-traveller had introduced the question of smok- 
ing, since it afforded him an opportunity of indulging 





He was evidently glad that his 


in the luxury of a “ weed.” 

Both looked inquiringly toward me. 
was warm, the windows might be raised without incon- 
venience from cold; true, I didn’t much fancy being 
smoke-dried during my anticipated slumbers, but I con- 


The weather 


sented, 

“ En avant, messieurs.” 
My French companion dev YAage politely offered me 

“ Je vous remercie bien, monsicur,” said T, with a gentle 
shake of the head, * mais je ne fume pas.” 

Tobacco smoke was, in those days, an abomination 


tome. Both my fellow-twavellers lighted their tobacco 


and commenced to puff away with an appearance of 


intense satisfaction. The ice now being broken—the 
pipe is a great leveller, and not only a great leveller, but 
a great provocative of boon ¢ ommpanis nship—both ren- 
tlemen began to converse freely on various topics, the 
German speaking always bad French, the Frenchman 
execrable German ; the consequence Was they were 
generally perfectly incomprehensible one to the other, 
and both answered to the questions put to them ludi- 
crously at random. 

At length, by some means or other, for both kent on 
chattering and misunderstanding each other, it came 
out that both had been in Eneland. ‘There was a 
chance that by speaking that language both could get 
on a little better—could cuess better at each other's 
meaning. 

“You can speak Engleesh ?” said the Frenchman. 

6 Yes, I speak Engleesh, me,” 
man. 

“Then suppose v 


answered the CGer- 


ve speak Engleesh t 
me ? We shall unde tan t perhaps, nore bett ire in 
Engleesh—lI no very well speak German.” 

“Nor Ino very well speak French,” 
German. 

It was a mutual compact. 

“You go on wid the diligence to Paris?” inquired 
the Frenchman. 


“No, I stay at Saint Pol, the next stace—vou 
comprehend ? I have one friend I shall expect to m 
thi re. 


“ Me—I go on to Paris,” replied the Frenchman, 

From this moment until the diligence stopped at the 
cabaret at Saint Pol, a running fire in exquisitely, often. 
times ludicrously, broken English, was kept up by the 
two smokers, who puffed away together, shook out ashes, 
threw away cigar-stumps, re-filled, re-lighted, and puffed 
again, and became such strong friends that I am satis. 
fied that if the thing had been possible, they would have 
struck a bargain to continue their continental travels jy 
each other’s company. The diligence came to a stand. 
still. 

“Saint Pol, messieurs,” exclaimed the conducteur, 
flinging wide open the door of the interieure. 

It was nearly broad daylight. Several persons 
were standing on the balcony of the hotel, some waiting 
to proceed by the diligence to Paris, others looking out 
for friends whom they expected to arrive by the same 
conveyance. 

My fellow-traveller in the blouse alighted and look- 
ed cagerly around him, as if in search of some well- 
known face among the crowd of strangers. At length 
he saw the object of his search. 

“ Hilloa, Tom!” cried he. “So you are there, eh? 
Tell the fellows to carry my luggage to your room.” 

The next moment the two friends were shaking 
hands, and asking and replying to—in good English— 


} 


innumerable questions. The little gentleman in the 


jaunty travelling costume stood aghast with wonder, 


lor some moments his tongue seemed to refuse its office. 
At leneth he burst forth in unmistakable Yorkshire: 

“ Why—what! why, you speak English as well as 
[I do!” 


‘T am an Englishman,” replied the gentleman in 


the blouse, his countenance scarcely less expressive of 


annoyance and astonishment. “ But you; why have 


you been talking to me ever since we left Amiens as i! 


I was a foreigner, and couldn't speak my own lan- 
ruage ¢ ° 

" Why—why,” stammered the other traveller, “I 
thought you were a German.” 

Now, perfectly understanding the case, the gentle- 
man in the blouse burst into a fit of uncontrollable 
laughter. 

~ By (jeorge ’ old fellow,” he ered, ” I took you for 
« Frenchman. Upon my soul, I did. What a pair of 
stupid asses we have been making of each other! Bat, 
come; there's time enough before the diligence starts— 
let’s drink a glass of wine together. It was a good joke, 
after all, wasn’t it?” 

The people around, who were French, looked on # 


at the laughter, but did not join in the merriment, ne 
comprehending the joke; but J, who had not spoken 4 
word during the journey, and who had been equally de- 
eived in both my fellow-travellers, could not help & 


yu yr i ube xpe ted denoue ment, They observe 


‘Are you an Englishman, sir?” said the gentlema 


in the travelling dress. 


“T am,” I replied. 
“Then how you must have laughed in your sleev 
s two donkeve— 
Not I,” I feturned; “for I was mistaken in y¢ 
hot ££ Suid at to be F bh, t 
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come along with us and help us to empty a bottle of 
wine before the diligence starts.” 

I willingly accepted the invitation ; then, bidding 
good-bye to the blouse-clad traveller and his friend, the 
other gentleman and myself re-entered the diligence, and 
were pleasant companions during the remainder of the 
journey to Paris, frequently reverting, in the course 
of ourconversation, in English, to the absurd misconcep- 
tion of the Jast stage from Amiens to St. Pol. 

This is a true story. I give it to show how apt 
people are to entertain the ridiculous idea that a fo- 
reigner can understand a language imperfectly spoken, 
better than he can if it be spoken with propriety. 


Dickens ridicules this in “ Little Dorritt,” by making | 


Mrs. Plornish speak broken English to the Italian until 
she at length persuades herself that her bad English is 
pure Tuscan. But we see and hear instances of the like 
absurd misconception every day, in the fashion in which 
mothers address their infants, and grown people speak 
habitually to very little children—almost universally 
talking to them in broken English. The wonder is how, 
under such tuition, the infant generation ever learn to 
speak correctly at all, and that the jargon of the nursery 
does not cliag to them in after-life, 








HIGHGATE. 


Ir I were inclined to be dull, which I rarely am, save 
when I open my mouth, I would say Highgate is a vil- 
lage to the north of London, with an ancient history, 
a great deal of which the reader, if he be not a fool, can 
imagine, and with a very fine geological formation, 
indicative of salt-water where it is now very difficult to 
find fresh. In order also that I may not weary my 
reader and establish a cheap reputation for a great deal 
of learning, I will frankly confess that Highgate means 
High Gate, and nothing more. In old times, right 
away 
there was a magnificent forest, and part of this forest 
extended as far as Highgate. Down in the very heart 
of it, in Hornsey, the Bishop of London had a castle, 
and of the Park attached to it Highgate formed a part. 
When the old road to the north was found impassable, 
&@ new one was formed over the hill, and through the 


] 
«Was it so?” they both exclaimed, laughing. “Then | 














obscurely in the distance. Close to the Archway Tavern, 
but on the other side of the road, is a lofty old-fashioned 
brick mansion, said to have been inhabited by Marshal 
Wade, the military hero who did so much for the wars 
of Scotland, and whose memory is still preserved in the 
following very remaikable couplet : 


“ Had you seen these roads before they were made, 
You would lift up your hands and bless General Wade.” 


Well, from the top of this mansion you can see no 
less than seven English counties. The number seems 
almost fabulous, and if in accordance with a well- 
established rule in such cases, we only believe half we 
hear, enough is left to convince us that the view is one 
cf no common kind; all that is wanted to make the 
scene perfect is a little bit of water. From every part 
of the hill, in spite of builders and building, views of 
exquisite beauty may be obtained. Going down to- 
wards Kentish Town, the hill where her Majesty was 
nearly dashed to pieces by the running away of the 
horses of her carriage, past where Mr. Bodkin the Bar- 
rister lives, past where William and Mary Howitt live, 
past where the rich Miss Burdett Coutts has a stately 
mansion, which, however, to the great grief of the 
neighbourhood, she rarely adorns with her presence, 
what pleasant views we have before us. It is the 
saine going down past St. Joseph’s Retreat to Holloway ; 
and in Swain’s Lane, another lane leading back to Kent- 
ish Town, you might fancy you were in Arcady itself. 
Again, stand on the brow of the hill with your back to 
London, looking far away to distant Harrow, or ancient 
sarnet, what a fair plain lies at your feet, clothed with 
cheerful villas, and looking bright and warm. “ Upon 
this hill,” says Norden, “is most pleasant dwelling, yet 
not so pleasant as healthful, for the expert inhabitants 
there report that divers who have been long visited 


| with sicknesse not curable by physicke, have in a short 


time repaired their health by that sweet salutary air.” 
In 1661 the Spanish Ambassador, Count Gondomar, 


| excuses his absence from the Euglish court on the plea 


from Islington Turnpike Gate to Enfield Chace, | 


that he had gone to his retreat in Highgate “to take 
the fresh aire.” The associations connected with High- 


' cate are of the most interesting character. It was 


Bishop's Park. In those days pious bishops levied | 


1; to collect this toll a gate was erected, and here 
sheate, and truly does it deserve the name. 
It is said the hill is four hundred feet above the top of 


Be this as it may, near London a lovelies 


"] ely to be met with. Artists, pocts, parties | 
_ f the picturesque, cannot do better than visit 
ty: i i ; 
wf At every. turn you come to the most bean- 
ts. When London will consume its own 
that time ever does arrive, the view from 
- 
eimate across the great city will be the grandest In 
* On a clear day, standing in the Archway 
. = | ( | l } W | ot en r} i 
; forming such a disasti ert 
° yi? } rs may ] } {) t ? 
. ~i5 a sl} I—VYou may see across tlic valley « 


e - - oa " ‘ 
ras the Kent and Surrey hills looming 


coming up Highgate Hill that Dick Whittington heard 
the bells prophesying that if he would return he would 
be Lord Mayor of London; a public-house still marks 
the spot. It was at the bottom of Highgate Hill that 


the great Bacon—the wiscst and not the meanest of 


appear from history —caught the cold of which he died. 
“The cause of his Lordship’s death,” writes Aubrey, who 
professed to have received the information from Thomas 
I 

he was takine the air im the coar hy with Dr. W inter- 


¥ 


fobbes of Malmesbury, “ was trying an experiment as 


bourne, a Scotchinan, physician to the king. Towards 
Highgate snow lay on the ground, and it came into my 


’ 


Lord's thoughts why flesh might not be preserved in 


° . , J a * enomest 
snow asinsalt. They were resolved they would try the 
. iad » 
. ’ r ' : | © } ’ 
experiment presently. They alighted out of the « mich, 
a . ° 
an A init j Lis h use at the pottom of 


Highgate Hill, and bought hen and stuffed the body 


4 th; r) vy. afi l miv L I Md by ly 1 d if } mn elf. The 
hilled him that immediately fell so ill that 

oe ee 
| id not return to lis lodgings, but went to the 
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Earl of Arundel’s house at Highgate, where they put | 
him into a good bed warmed with a pan, but it was a | 
damp bed, that had not been laid in for about a year | 
before, which gave him such acold that in two or three 
days, as I remember, he (Hobbes) told me he died of 
suffocation.” The Arundel House here referred to does 
not seem to be the Arundel House still existing in 
Highgate on the left-hand side as you come up the 
main road from Islington. The house now bearing that 
name is said to liave been a residence of Nell Gwynne, 
and during that period was visited by the merry mon- 





Andrew Marvel, patriot, was born 1620, at Kings- 
ton-upon-Hull. After taking his degree of B. A. at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, he went abroad, and at 
Rome he wrote the first of those satirical poems which 
In 1635 Marvel returned 
to England, rich inthe fi iendship « f Milton. who a couple 
of years after thus introduced him to Bradshaw: “ T pre- 
sent to you Mr. Marvel, laying aside those jealousies 
and that emulation which mine own condition might 


obtained him such celebr ity. 


suggest to me by bringing in such a coadjutor.” “It 
was most likely,” writes Mrs. 8. C. Hall, “ during this 
period that he inhabited the cottage at Highgate, op- 


posite to the house in which lived part of the family of | 


How Marvel became M.-P. for his native 


town—how he was probably the last representative paid 


Cromwell,” 


by his constituents, (a mut h better prac tice that than 
ours of representatives paying their constituents)—how 
his “ Rehearsal Transpose da W itty and sarcasti: poem, 
not only humbled Parker, but, in the language of 


Bishop Burnet, “ the whole party, for from the king down 
to the tradesman the book 
spurned the smiles of the venal court, and 
sleeps the sleep of the just in St. Giles-in-the-Fields, are 
facts known to all. Mason has made Marvel the hero 
of his “Ode to Independence,” and thus alludes to his 


incorruptible integrity 


‘9 *9 
was re ad With pleasure, om 


how he 


‘In awful poverty his honest Muse 


Walks forth vindictive through a venal land: 


—— 


arch himself. The creation of the title of Duke of & 
Albans, which is related to have been obtained by Ne} 


Gwynne in so extraordinary a manner from King 


Charles, is said to have taken place at this house, 4 
marble bath, surrounded by curious and antique oak. 
work, is there associated with her name. As the houge 
is now in the possession of a celebrated antiquarian, 
the Rev. James Yates, M.A., it is to be hoped that it 
will be as little modernised as possible. More hallowed 
memories appertain to the next house we come to, 





In vain corruption sheds her golden dews, 

In vain oppression lifts her iron hand,— 
He scorns them both, and arm'd with truth alone, 
Bids lust and folly tremble on the throne.” 


On the other side of the way is an old stately red-brick 
building, now a school, and well known as Cromwell 
House. I don’t find that Cromwell lived there, but 
assuredly his son-in-law, Iretou, did. His arms are 
| elaborately carved on the ceiling of the state-rooms, the 
antique stair-case and apartments retain their origit- 


. » ; ; . 
ality ot character, and the mansion 18 altogether oue ol 
Mr. Prickett, in his History © 


very great interest. 
Highgate, tells us Cromwell House is supposed to have 
been built by the Protector, whose name it bears, about 
the year 1630, as a residence for General Ireton, wh 
married his daughter, and was one of the commanders 
of his army ; it is, however, said to have been the rest 
dence of Oliver Cromwell himself, but no mention ® 
made, either in history or his biography, of his eve 
| having lived at Highgate. Tradition states there ¥® 
| a subterraneous passage from this house to the Manse 
| House, which stood where the new church now stands 
but of its reality no proof has hitherto been adduced. 
Cromwell House was evidently built and internally 
namented in accordance with the taste of its militat 


The stair-case, which is of handsome P** 


figures 


occupant, 
portions, is richly decorated with oaken carved 


oe 7 . . ' I's 1Y, 
supposed to have been of persons in the General 8 4™, 
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_— 
‘» their costumes, and the balustrades filled in with 
devices emblematical of warfare. From the platform 
on the top of the mansion may be seen a perfect pano- 
rama of the surrounding country. 





On the hill was the house of Mr. Coniers, Bencher 
and Treasurer of the Middle Temple, from which, on the 
3rd of June, 1611, the Lady Arabella escaped. Her sin 
was that she had married Mr. Seymour, afterwards 








CROMWELL HOUSE, 


Maryuis of Hertford. Her fate was sad ; slie was recap- 
tured and died in the Tower. Sir 
author of “The Chronicles of the Kings of England,” 
resided at Highgate. Dr. Sacheverel, that foolish 
priest, died at Highgate. But a greater man than any 
we lave yet named lived here. I speak of Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, who lived in a red-brick house twenty 
years, with his biographer, Mr. Gillman, which house is 
wow inhabited by Mr. Brenton, a surgeon — It is much 
0 be regretted that Gillman’s Life was never com- 


pleted, but a monument in the new church, and a grave 


? 
4 


n the old churchyard, mark the philosopher's connec- | 


? 


won with Highgate. Carlyle has given us a descrip- 
a uof what he calls Coleridge’s philosophical moon- 
sine. I met a lady who remembers the philoso- 
pher well, as a snuffy old gentleman, very fond of 
troking her hair, and seeing her and another little 
girl practise their dancing lessons. 
ving came with the philosopher. 


Cloth . 
MMLIICS We re 


On one occasion 
As the great man’s 
very shabby, and as he took so much 
a8 to make her sneeze whenever she went near 
Hin, uy lady informant had rather a poor opinion of 
me author of “ Christobel ” and the “ Ancient Mariner.” 


A tetp rary Writer, more akin in philosophy to 

‘ le ¢ a ’ 
‘Mee Lila Thomas ( arlyle, and more able to aip- 

: elas the wondrous intellect of the man than the 


- 


‘y to whom I have already referred, says, “I 
Was + =x * * 


0 4s Company about three hours, and of that 


. He spoke during two and three quarters. It would 
uwaAye | . . ° 

delightful to listen as attentively, and cer- 
7“ s easy for him to speak just as well, for the uext 


-S'ent hours, On the whole, his conversation, or 
rue, is by far the most interesting I ever 
Dr. Johnson's talk, with which it is 


‘ card of, 


Richard Baker, | 


obvious to compare it, seems to me immeasurably in- 
ferior. It is better balanced and squared, and more 
ponderous with epithets, but the spirit and flavour 
and fragrance, the knowledge and the genius, are all 
wanting. The one is a house of brick, the other a 
quarry of jasper. It is painful to observe in Coleridge, 
that with all the kindness and glorious far-seeing intelli- 
gence of his eye, there isa glare inJt, a light half unearth- 
ly and morbid. It is the glittering eye of the Ancient 
Mariner. His cheek too shows a flush of over-excitement, 
the ridge of a storm-cloud at sunset. When he dies, 
another, and the greatest of their race, will rejoin the 
few immortals, the ill-understood and ill-requited, who 
have walked this earth.” The pocts have always been 
partial to Highgate. William and Mary Howitt live 
there at this day. Nicholas Rowe was educated there, 
It was in one of the lanes leading to Highgate that 
Coleridge met Keats and Hunt. “ There is death in the 
hand,” said he to Hunt, as he shook hands with the 
Painters and artists have also 
George Morland would 


author of Endyinion., 
been partial to Jlighyate. 
Sull. an inn still existing, weeks at a time, 


stay at the g, 
and, we may be sure, ran up very handsome scores, 
An incident that occurred to Hogarth while at High- 
gate made an artist of him. The tale is thus told by 
Walpole: “During his apprenticeship he set out one 
Sunday with two or three companions on an excursion 
to Highgate. The weather being very hot, they went 
into a public-house, where they had not been long be- 
fore a quarrel arose between some persons in the same 
room ; one of the disputants struck the other on the 
head with a quart pot and cut him very much; the 
blood running down the man’s face, together with 
the agony of the wound, whi hi had distorted the fea- 
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tures into a most hideous grin, presented Hogarth, 
who showed himself thus early apprised of the mode 
nature had intended he should pursue, with a subject 
too laughable to be overlooked. He drew out his 
pencil, and produced on the spot one of the most lu- 
dicrous figures that was ever scen. What rendered the 
piece the more valuable was, that it exhibited an ex- 
act likeness of the man, with the portrait of his an- 
tagonist, and the figures in caricature of the principal 
persons gathered around him.” One of the names as- 
sociated with Highgate I find to be that of Hogarth’s 
enemy Wilkes, patriot or demagogue. In his Life | 
I read, “ Mr. Wilkes was of the Established Church, but | 
after he was married he often went to Meeting. He 

lived in a splendid style, and kept a very elegant and | 
sumptuous table for his friends. Among the numerous 

persons who visited this family were Mr. Mead, an emi- | 
nent drysalter on London Bridge, with his wife and 

daughter, who, being also Dissenters, frequently went to | 
the Meeting-house in Southwood Lane, Highgate, in | 
Mr. Wilkes’ coach, which was always drawn by six 

horses, such was his love of external appearance.” 

Going still further back, more renowned characters ap- 

pear on Highgate Till. After the memorable battle of | 


Richmond was met by the citizens of London on his 
triumphal approach tothe metropolis. “Tle was met,” 
writes Lambert, “ by the Lord Mayor and Aldermen in 
scarlet robes, with a great number of citizens on horse- 
back.” The Gunpowder Plot is also connected with this 
It is said, while that old villain, 
| Guy Fawkes, was preparing “ to blow up king and par- 


interesting locality. 





liament, with Jehu and Powdire,” the rest of the con- 
spirators had assembled on Highgate Hill to witness the 
catastrophe ; indeed, a driver of the Barnet mail—I fear 
not the best authority in the world on antiquarian 
matters—went so far on one occasion as to point out to 
the writer a bit of an old wall, a little beyond Mar- 
vel’s house on the same side of the way, as a part of 
the identical house in which those very evil-disposed 





gentlemen met, A subterraneous way is also said to 
Cromwell House, and thence to Islington. To me the 
story seems somewhat doubtful, but the reader is at 
full liberty to believe it or not as he likes. Let us now 





speak of the institutions of Highgate: the most modern 


! 


Bishop of London in May, 1839, and has therefore the 
merit of being one of the first, as it is undoubtedly one 


. ,° ¥ 
| 18 the c inetery, which was consecrated by the Lord 


of the most beautiful in situation, of any near London. 
It contains about twenty acres of ground on the sid 
the hill facing the metre p 


olis. The approach to it 
through Swain’s Lane conducts the visitor by a 
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} lane rising gradually 
forms the entrance. ' 
struck by the taste everywhere displayed. Broad 
gravel paths on either side wind up the steep slope to 


* 5 °® ’ 


} , , . . . , . 
the handsome new church of St. Michael's. which is see 


: 


to great advantage from almost every part of tl 
grounds. An hourniay be very well spent here musi 
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‘handsomest monuments in the grounds. 


Bosworth Field, in which the usurper, Richard, had | 
been slain, it was at Highgate that the victorious | 


have existed from the site of the present church to | 


ee 
London and County Bank, is buried here. Indeed gy 
sects, and callings, and professions, have here their ge. 
presentative men. General Otway has one of the 
One of the 
most tasteful is that of Lillywhite the cricketer, erected 
by public subscription. Wombwell, known and ad. 
mired iu our childish days for his wonderful Inenagerie, 
reposes under a massive lion. One grave has a marble 
pillar bearing a horse all saddled and bridled. he 
inscription under commemorates the death of a lady. 
and commences thus, : 


“ She's gone whose nerve could guide the swiftest steed.” 


On inquiry we found the lady was the wife of a cee. 
brated knacker, well skilled in the mysteries of horse. 
flesh and the whip. Holman, the blind traveller, jg 
buried in Highgate Cemetery, and very near him are 
the mortal remains of that prince of newspaper editors 
and proprietors, Stephen Rintoul. On the other side 
the cemetery is buried Bogue, the well-known pub. 
lisher of Fleet Street. In the Catacombs are interred 
Liston, the greatest operator of his day, and Pierce 
Egan, a man as famous in his way. It was only a few 
days since Sir W. Charles Ross, the celebrated miniature 
painter, was buried here. Frank Stone sleeps in the same 
cemetery. Haydon, well known for his Dictionary of 
Dates, and Gilbert a Beckett, still remembered for his 
comic powers, are amongst the literary men that here 
await the resurrection morn. <A fairer place in which 
to sleep it would be difticult to choose, in spite of the 
monstrous trophies of affectation, or ostentation, or af 
fection all round,—in spite of the reminiscences of 
Cornhill and Cheapside suggested by every other grave. 
As arule you had better pass by monuments unlooked 
at, they do but enumerate the virtues of the illustrious 


_ obscure, and the wealth of their survivors. 


Of the past we now recall another relic. Lord Byron, 
in Childe Harold, writes, 


“Some o’er thy Thamis row the ribbon'd fair, 

Others along the safer turnpike fly ; 

Some Richmond-hill ascend, some scud to Ware, 

And many to the steep of Highgate hie. 

Ask ye, Bevotian shades! the reason why? 

‘Tis to the worship of the solemn Horn, 

Grasp'd in the holy hand of Mystery, 

In whose dread name both men and maids are sworn, 
And consecrate the oath with draught, and dance till mora” 


In the notes from whence the above extract is takes, 
Lord Byron says he alludes to a ridiculous custom which 
formerly prevailed in Highgate of administering a bur 
to all travellers of the middling rank wh 
stopped there. The party was sworn on a pair of horm 
fastened, never to kiss the maid when he could & 


. } we” 
er to eat brown bread W hen he could 5 


aque oath 


white: never to drink small beer when he could g# 


strong ; with many other injunctions of the kind, to# 


. "Lo of 
which was added the saving clause, “ unless you like® 


a - *oa TPTi- 
best.” Lambert tells us “the oath formerly was 


dered to every person stopping at any of the public 
uses in the village, which are very numerous, a 
listinguished by a large pair of horns pe 

71 [ need not ad |. no horns are = 

When a person consented to be sworn, he lai 
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a long staff, and ® 
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oath was administered. This ridiculous ceremony being 
the juror was to kiss the horns and pay a shil- 
ling for the oath to be spent among the company to 
which he or she belonged. To complete the incon- 
gruous character of the ceremony, the father, for such 
was the style of the person administering the oath, 
officiated in a wig and gown, with the addition of a 
mask. The origin of this custom is completely lost, 
but it was so common at one time, that one man is said 
to have sworn one hundred and fifty in a day. It ap- 
pears to have been the fashion to make up parties to 
Highgate for the purpose of taking the oath, and asa 
prerequisite for admission to certain convivial societies 
now no more, the freedom of Highgate was indis- 
ensable. The father facetiously said if the son, as 
the individual sworn was termed, was too poor to pay for 
wine himself, he was recommended to call for it at the 
first inn, and to place it to his father’s score ; “ and now, 
my good son,” the formula continued, “ I wish you a safe 
journey through Highgate and this life.” Ifthe father’s 
good wishes were realized, one is almost inclined to 
regret that the ceremony exists no longer. Another 
ancient institution is the grammar school, founded in 
1562 by Sir Roger Cholmeley, Lord Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, and after that Chief Justice of the King’s 
Bench. 

But we must leave Highgate, now the retreat of the 
wealthy citizen, and the great North Road, along which 
coaches galloped almost every minute, and along which 

ladies posted ere that frightful leveller, the 
id been formed. By the favourite omnibuses 
itis but a sixpenny ride to Highgate from the Bank, 
but in the good old times, the fare by the stage was 
half-a-crown. It would do aldermen good to go up its 
hill, and the city clerk or shopman cannot frequent it 
toomuch. Wigheate has much the air of a provincial 
town. It has its Literary Institution, and its police 
oflice, and water-works, and gas, its seminaries for in- 
genious youth of either sex, and its shops filled with 
miscellaneous The great city is creeping up 
the hill, and seeking to encircle it with its chains of 
brick, but it resists lustily, and with its quaint old 
Houses, and fine old trees, will not assume a cockney 
appearance, I honour it for its obstinacy, and trust 
lat it will be long before it shall have the wicked, 
vusy, towny appearance of the Modern Babylon. 
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THE OBELISK OF LUXOR. 


THe Ohelicl 


lisk of Luxor, you know, was presented to the 

ch by the Pasha of Egypt. This huge block of 

B “uite had to be transported to Paris from the spot 

it originally stood—the temple of Luxor—tl« 

ol“ hundred-gated Thebes” — in Upper Egypt, 
live hundred miles from Alexandria. 

| A canal was first dug from the obelisk to the Nile, 
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Anis which it was floated into that river, where 


& heet « merrier ware : Radice 
nae Ue to convey it to the Mediterrauean. 
At A andria it was reshipped for Havre, when it was 
pia nasort of raft. made for the purpose, and 
. p the Seine, to Paris. 
4©410u8 and troubles ine as the journey from Luxor 





to Paris had been, what still remained to be done was 
almost all arduous, though it consisted merely in mov- 
ing it over the few yards of space which intervened 
between the quay and the centre of the new Place de 
la Concorde, and fixing it securely there in a perpen- 
dicular position, This did not look to be a very diffi- 
cult thing at first sight; but many an unsuccessful 
trial was made before the huge, unwieldy mass was 
propelled. During that time, the Place de Louis XVI. 
was of course a point of general attraction. Crowds 
of idlers—flaneurs—were on the spot from morning 
till night. 

One day I happened to be there among the rest of 
the gobe mouches, at a pretty late hour of the afternoon, 
While I stood looking at the workmen, I noticed a 
sudden scattering of the crowd behind me, caused 
by the approach of a carriage drawn by a pair of 
young horses, which had become restive and to some 
extent unmanageable. The people fled in every direc- 
tion ; so that when I turned about, there was but one 
person in the road—and he, I very soon saw, was utterly 
incapable of getting out of the way. 

It was a very old gentleman, who was so infirm, 
apparently, that he could not make any use of his lower 
extremities. He was sitting in a little wicker coach— 
something like those in which young children are drawn 
about by their nurses. There appeared to be no one, 
however, to draw him. He was directly in the way of 
the horses, and utterly helpless ; but he seemed, never- 
theless, as cool and unconcerned as if he lad been sit- 
ting quictly in his own house, and in the midst of his 
family. 

As no one appeared to be paying any attention to 
him, I seized his wicker vehicle and pulled it out of the 
way of the horses, which immediately dashed past, 
barely missing us. The old gentleman thanked me 
gracefully and courteously, and while he was speaking, 
a servant in livery, with a pale troubled countenance, 
came running up rapidly. He had left his master for a 
moment to pick up a pair of gloves which he had drop- 
ped, and in the mean time what I have mentioned took 


place. 
This little incident led to same conversation between 
us, and I very soon ascertained that it was no common 


man whom I had thus stumbled upon. Though he was 
very infirm in body, it required but a very little atten- 
tion and observation to discover that his intellect was 
one of the very first order, and his information almost 
unbounded. 

Ile recognised me at once as an Englishman, and 
immediately commenced speaking English with all the 
ease and fluency of a native. He asked me a number 
of questions about iny own country, and in his remarks 
showed, evidently though not obtrusively, that he 
knew more of the subjects under discussion than I did 
mysclf. His wit was as keen as a razor, and his know- 
ledge scemed absolutely universal, 

Our conversation soon turned upon the incidents in 
French history, which were connected with the objects 
around us, and when it seemed likely to be prolonged 
for some time, he directed his servant to wheel him out 
of the crowd, and under one of the trees of the ¢ hamps 
Elysees. where there was a seat, which he motioned 


me to take. I did BO, and he commenced the most 
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interesting conversation, perhaps, to which I have ever 
listened. 

Among other things, | inquired about the king and 
queen who had been beheaded on the esplanade before 
us, and he spoke of them as of persons whom he had 


known intimately for inany years ; and I may remark | 


that he spoke in the same way of every ruler of France 
and every one connected with its government, from the 
days of Louis XV. down to that month of November, 
1836. It was perfectly plain, from the whole tenor of his 
conversation, that he had been on terms of intimate asso- 
ciation with Louis XVI., and his court and ministers ; 
with all the revolutionary governments, and all their 
distinguished leaders ; with Napoleon, both as consul 
and emperor, and all the great men of his time ; with 
Louis XVIII, and all the magnates of the Restoration ; 
with Charles X., and all his oflicers and courtiers ; and 
finally with Louis Philippe, his family and friends, with 
all of whom he was intimately acquainted. 

It needed but little knowledge of human nature to 
assure ine that all this was the simple truth—the matter- 
of-fact talk of one who had been so long familiar with 
kings and emperors, that he looked upon them just in 
the same light that I would look upon John Smith or 
Tom Brown. 

I asked him if he had been present at the terrible 
massacre ofthe 10th of August, 1792. He replied that 
he had not. Hehad been in England, and, having been 
ordered to leave Great Britain within twenty-four hours, 
had reached Paris the next day after the massacre, and 
had had a hair’s-breadth escape from assassination him- 


self, through a timely warning received from Danton. | 


He then fled to America, and remained in the United 
States several years, becoming intimately acquainted 
with all our great men. He was recalled to France by 
a decree of the Convention, in 1796, 

I asked him if he knew Talleyrand. 
knew very little good of him. 
a looking man RKobespierre Was. 


He said he 


He replied that he 


was about the middle size, very ugly, marked with small | 


pox, and with eyes that made him look as if he had a 
perpetual jaundice, the white being of a dirty yellow 
colour, His features were sinall and sharp. He always 
wore green spectacles to hide his ugly eyes. He was 
very fond of dress, while Marat was a perfect sloven. 
Looking along the river, towards the Ecole Mili- 
taire, I spoke of the memorable national federation of 


I inquired what sort of | 








1790, when the whole population, king and all, as- | 


sembled in the Champs de Mars, and took the oath to 
support the new constitution. He remembered all about 
it,and remarked that he had a seat from which he could 
Hie told me that a female 
relative of lis, a redigieuse, had actually foretold all the 
principal events of the French Revolution, while Louis 
XV. was yet upon the throne. 

At last I thought I would stump him. I inquired 
about some minute particulars in relation to the Con- 
gress of Vienna. No republican and imperialist, | 
thought, could possibly know much of the minutia of 

But I 
egregiously mistaken in all my life. If he had borne 
upon his own shoulders the heads of all the allied sov: 


see all that was going on. 


that Bourbonistic gathering. was never more 


reigns and their commissions, he could hardly have ex- 


hibited a more intimate a quaintance with the history 


cari 
of the Congress, both public and private. In sho 
longer I conversed with this remarkable man the nop 
was I astonished at his encyclopediacal information 
and the more intensely did I wonder who it could pos. 
sibly be. In vain I puzzled, and pondered, and typ. 
ed iny brain into a biographical dictionary—the rigiy 
nan was not there. 

While I was still guessing and wondering I gy 
another remarkable-looking person approaching, J had 
seen him before about the obelisk, and a more perfec 
original, in looks, dress, and demeanour, I certainly 
never did see anywhere. There are few places in the 
world where one sees so many “ queer fish ” as in Paris. 
but even there, this extraordinary figure attracted atten. 
tion. He was very dark, and had features precisely 
like those in the Egyptian sculptures. His dress I can 
compare to nothing, for I certainly never saw anything 
like it elsewhere. He wore a sort of a turban on his 
head, and a very short, blue mantle, over the rest of his 
apparel. I had often heard of an eccentric philanthr. 
pist, who will be recollected by all who visited Paris in 
Louis Philippe’s day, and who was universally known 
as“ L’ homme au petit manteau bleu.” Thinking it pos- 
sible that this might be the man, I said to my com- 
panion : 

“Ts that ‘the man with the little blue cloak 2°” 

This man in alittle blue cloak, who was not “ the 
man with the little blue cloak,” came directly to the 
bench where I was sitting, took off his hat, bowed, and 
seated himself beside me. 

“Well, monsieur,” said my companion, “ they have 
given up the obelisk for to-day, have they not ?” 

“ Yes, your highness.” 

Hillo! thoughtI; ahighness,ishe? Is it possible 
that I have been sitting “ cheek by jowl” with a * high- 
ness” all this time ? 

“A very tedious business, that,’ remarked the old 
gentleman. He wanted to draw the antediluvian 
out, 

“ Yes,” replied the other, speaking a sort of mongrel 
French, as outlandish as himself; “ it is slow enough, if 
a thing can be called slow when it don’t move at all 
But that is because they don’t know anything about it. 
The thing could be set up in half a day, just as well # 
in halfa year; and better too,” 

“Very possibly, But who knows how to do it ?” 

“T do,” 

“You ?” | 

“Yes, your highness. I will guarantee that it shall 
be done, thoroughly and substantially, in four hours; # 
failing to do it, I will forfeit fifty thousand francs— 
ample security being given beforehand for the perform 
ance of every promise I may make in relation to it. 

“Are you really in earnest ?” 

“ Never more so in my life, your highness. 1 havé 
been watching their operations all the week, and thes 
have been a succession of stupid blunders from the hrs. 
I can explain my plan to you in ten minutes, and thes 
you can judge for yourself.” 

“Pray do.” 

The man proceeded with his explanation. It we 
brief, but lucid, and made a favourable impression upe 
“ his highness.” 


“ What is your name 7” he asked, 
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“Thoth, the son of Phthathes.” 


The old gentleman, I think, was almost as much | 


puzzled with Thoth, the son of Phthathes, as I was with 
him. He took down his name, however, after eyeing 
him very keenly, told him he should hear from him, and 
then. how! ing as gracefully as a man without legs could, 
he was wheeled slowly away. 

“ For Heaven’s sake, tell me who that is,” 
soon ashe was out of ear-shot. 

The man seemed astonished at my ignorance. He 
wheeled about, stared me in the face a minute or two, 
and then said slowly and deliberately : 

“That is Charles Maurice de Talleyrand Perigord, 
Lord of Quercy, Bishop of Autun, and Prince of Bene- 
vento.” 

How stupid I had been never to think of the only 
man who could by any possibility be the right man! 
Several things had tended to deceive me, however. I 
thought Talleyrand was still in London, as French am- 
bassador to the Court of St. James. I knew nothing of 
the illness which had caused him to return, quite recent- 
The apparent frankness of the man, too, 
served to lead me astray. 

But I must get on with my story. I have devoted 
too much time to my confab with the Prinee of Bene- 
vento, Which (I may as well confess it) is rather a hobby 
of mine ; not because he was a prince, but because he 
was one of the most remarkable men of the age. 

The stranger, who both was and was not “the man 
with the little blue cloak,” still sat beside me, gazing at 
the obelisk. 

“And so you really think you could re-erect that 
Egyptian monument ?” said I. 

“Tam sure of it.” re plie “dhe. 

“May I ask how it is that you are so confident upon 
the subject, since you never could have raised one, or 
have seen one raised ?” 


said I, as 


ly, to Paris. 


“And how do you know that, pray ?” 

I stared at the man, and replied that I knew it just 
as knew that two and two see four—it was self- 
evident, 

“Then self-evident propositions are sometimes false,” 
retorted he, “for I have raised such obelisks before.” 

I didn't stare any the less after that, you may be 
sure, 

“Perhaps, then, it w as you who — yonder pillar, 

when it was first put up, at Luxor 
“Twas the person who man: ive d the raising of that 


clisk—not at Kl Uksur, which did not then exist, but 


on u 1e plain of Thebes.” 
Phe 


= 
arson, 


And who ruls d in Egypt, pray, when that monu- 
Yas Drst eres ted ie 

ye) } . : 
Pic hines the Second. whom you call Pharaoh. 

‘ An 1can you tell me % ho i is the author of the hiero- 
YPC ins ‘Tiptions upon it % 


Chow was dead earnest—as serious as a 


her t 


Th inscriptions on three of its sides were com- 
~ tea bia. 
bY Moses. the son of Amram, the Hebrew. He 
~ mished them all, but he happened to get 
-sotliges al With a cousin of mine, killed him, and fled 
ie aor? 
Fo hes ay , 
Hear the man say this in such perfectly sober, 


ry 
“arijee? w 
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ras more than my gravity could stand, 








e and an explosion of laughter, long and loud, was the 


consequence. I apologised, as soon as I could find 
breath ; but Thoth, the son of Phthathes, paid no atten- 
tion, apparently, either to the offence or the apology. 

I could not speak without laughing, but I hazarded 
one more question, . 

“Pray tell me,” said I, “how it is that you have 
managed to preserve yourself from the days of Moses 
down to the present time ?” 

“By having myself carefully embalmed,” 
he, with solemn earnestness. 

That finished me, and I did nothing but giggle for 
the next half hour; while the Egyptian looked expres- 
sively his wonder at what I could possibly see to laugh 
at. 


answered 


This singular being may have been insane—pro- 
bably was, to some extent ; but there was a method in 
his madness. He was-a man of great learning; but it 
was mostly of so recondite a character, that few. were 
found to appreciate it. I think he must have been a 
native of Egypt; but of his real history | know nothing. 
He appeared to have some curiosity about the English, 
and for that reason, I suppose, he kept—or rather toler- 
ated—my company. 

That this man knew more of Egyptian hieroglyphics 
and antiquities than any man living is beyond a doubt. 
Our conversation was very often on this subject, and I 
was eager to learn all I could from him, He always 
appeared to have plenty of money, and I heard him say, 
repeatedly, that he who could read the mystic lore of 
Egypt need never want for gold. He seemed to value 
it no more than dross, 

These remarks were not without their intluence 
upon my mind, The study of hieroglyphics became 
almost my sole pursuit, if 1 except numerous but un- 
availing efforts to “pump” ‘Thoth the son of Plithathes, 
on the subject of Egyptian gold and hidden treasures. 

One morning, in early spring, I called at the resi- 
dence of the obelisk-raiser and found that he had left 
Paris, and gone—no one kuew whither. The porter 
handed me aroll of paper (or rather papyrus), which was 
directed to me, and sealed, It contained a fac-simile of 
certain hieroglyphics inscribed upon the Obelisk of 
Luxor, with a key for reading thei, and also directions 
for finding 4he original position of the obelisk in Egypt. 
[ have the scroll still, and will show it to you. I had 
already a good deal of knowledge on the subject of 


_ hieroglyphics, but as the obelisk was now in an upright 


position, I had never attempted to decipher any of its 
characters except those near the base. Those of which 
I had now a transcript were situated more than half- 
way up the pillar, and were altogether new to me. 

Having sought the privacy of my own chamber, I 
applied the key to the hieroglyphics, and read the 
following sentence : 

“Dig under my pillar, half way between noon and 
sunset, on the afternoon of the longest day in the year, 
and there will be revealed to thee more gold than would 
overlay my whole surface, from top to bottom.” 

My curiosity and cupidity were both aroused to the 
. spice of romance about 
I could not 
of the hierogly- 
of obtaining 


vwtmost, and there Was besides a 
this thing which was very attractive to me, 
doubt the correctness of the reading 


but. even if 1] had been sure no 


phics ; 
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pecuniary benefit, I would probably have followed up | 


the affair, out of mere curiosity. I could never rest 
contented now till I had gotten to the bottom of it—sup- 
posing it to have a bottom. 

The interpretation which I put upon the oracle of 
the obelisk was this: “ Dig under the point which the 
shadow of the head ofthe column [in its original po- 
sition, of course] reaches, in the middle of the afternoon, 
at the period of the summer solstice, and you will find 
gold in abundance.” 

I would have gone to Egypt immediately, but I was 
obliged to wait for the arrival of additional funds. 
Having secured the lodgement of a pretty large sim at 
an English banking-house in Cairo, I left Paris in the 
month of May. I had sent for two stout, faithful fel- 
lows—whom I knew I could depend upon in any emer- 
gency. I chartered a boat at Cairo, started up the 
Nile, with oars and sail, and after an exceedingly inter- 
esting voyage of near five hundred miles,I reached the 
ruins of Thebes only two days before the summer solstice 
—that is, onthe 19th of June. 

I soon found the chief difficulties I would have to 
contend with would arise from the inhabitants of the 
country, and the government officials, both of whoin 
were jealous of strangers and exceedingly apprehensive 
of their carrying off treasures. 

There was an old fellow, half Italian and half Turk, 
who livedat El Uksur, and held some sort of local office 
under the government. To escape his lynx-eye was 
I was therefore obliged to bribe him. if 
told him what I was about to do, and promised him if 


impossible, 


he would secure me from interruption, and do what he | 


could to assist me, I would give him £50: and if I 
found the treasure, TL would make it £500, 

With the aid of the dark nights, my men and old 
Abdallah Mesehi, I accomplished my purpose. Having 
ascertained the original position of the obelisk, and 
marked the spot which its head reached, on the 21st of 
June we dug down, at night, to the distance of four or 
five feet, in the desert sand ; and you can judge of my 
exultation when we came to a wooden box, covered 
with a thick coat of bitumen, such as is used in the 
preparation of the mummies. But there is many a slip, 
alas, between the cup and the lip! When I seized the 
box with trembling eagerness, I found that it was not 
heavy. I broke it open, and found nothing in the inside 
but a bit of sheet copper, covered with hieroglyphics, 
similar to those on the obelisk. 

Having carefully attended to the filling up of the 
hole, I betook myself to my chamber, and examined the 
Having been hermetically sealed up all 
these thousands of years, the copper was hardly tarnish- 


inscription. 


ed, and the figures were perfectly distinct. 

I spent the rest of the night in examining them, 
and by morning I had made out this: 

“Go to Ophir, and you will find gold enough to 
ove rlay the pillar from top to bottom.” 

Had | th n bee 1 enti ed hithe r, and pened uye ‘ d lo be 
at all thisexpense and trouble, mere ly tolearn that there 
is gold in Ophir ?—merely to know what everybodys 


has known since the davs of Kine Hiram and the 


Queen of Sheba? It micht be a matter of some in- 
terest to an antiquarian to discover that the ancient 


Egyptians were acquainted with Ophir; but it was 


i 
gold I was looking for—not antiquities. “Imaging 
my pheelinx!” as the susceptible Yellowplush hath ¢ 

As I sat gnawing my nether lip with vexation, 
suddenly occurred to me that Ophir here might haye 
another meaning. I knew that there was a compart. 
ment of the Obelisk of Luxor which was called Ophir, 
Might not that be the Ophirallnded to? In ten minutes 
reflection I had convinced myself that it was so, and 
had come to the determination to return to Paris for 
the purpose of examining that Ophir. 

One month later I was in Paris. The great ques. 
‘ion was how to get at the hieroglyphie Ophir, which 
was so near the top of the obelisk, that I could hardly 
discern the figures in it with a telescope. It was no 
easy task to get a satisfactory view of the thing, cer. 
tainly ; but I should have been desperately mortified 
if I had allowed those old “slow coaches” of Pharaoh's. 
to get the better of me; so, in Yankee phrase, I was 
The first thing I did was to 
bribe the gendarmes. I told them I wished to study 
the hieroglyphics near the top of the pillar, and that I 
could not do it by daylight without making my oper- 
They pro- 
mised not to see me. So one moonlight night, or 
rather morning, about half after one o'clock, I flewa 
small kite near the top of the obelisk, and let it down 
on the opposite side, in such a way that the kite-string 


“bound to go aliead.” 


ations very inconveniently conspicuous, 


lodged on the summit. ‘To the end of the string, which 


I heid in my land, I then attached one end of a strong 
rope, about the Jength of the obelisk, to the other end 
of which was fastened a light and convenient, but very 
strong, rope-ladder made of silk. Then going round to 
my kite, which lay on the ground, I hauled away a 
that end of the string, till I had, with much difficulty, 
succeeded in pulling the whole of the thick rope over 
the top, thus raising one einl of the rope-ladder to the 
suinmit, and leaving the other on the ground. 

I now had on one side the silken rope-ladder, and 
on the other the strong rope to which it was attached, 
reaching down to the ground. Now by fastening the 
lower end of that rope to a stout post, I had the ladder 
on the other side fixed securely in its place at the top. 

This tedious and troublesome job having been & 
complished, I provided myself with a dark lantern, 3 
small portfolio, paper, pr wcib, ic... and thus equi] ped, | 
stationed my men at the bottom to hold the ladder, an 
then mounted it. I was an active fellow in those days 
and I found no difficulty in making the ascension ; 4 
Ophir, ] hastily copied the hieroglyphics included 
Within it. 


having arrived at the level of the compartnie nt Canes 


various 
of the 


Names of some kind are attached to all the 
compartments of this obelisk. Ophir was one 
i 


smallest, and the highest but one. 
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ciphered the hieroglyphics, which were few im number 


Tl jneaning was in substance as follows: 


; ‘ : i ith? 
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Be ccnsinnibi 
“from post to pillar "from Europe to Africa—was not 
agreeable, certainly ; but no thought of “ giving it up 
»" ever occurred te me. I was determined to see the 
end of it. With all possible expedition, I returned to 
Egypt, re-opened the hole, dug itdeeper and drew out in 
triumph another box, more than twice as large as the 
other one, and more than fifty times as heavy. It was 
as much as four of us could do to lift it out. 

This box, like the first, was made of wood, and 
covered with many alternate layers of bitumen and 
linen, being swathed up very much like a mummy, and 
made perfectly air-tight. We made a hole in the top of 
it, and one of the men holding the lantern, I looked in. 
| must confess that I have seen few sights, in all ny eye's 
experience, which appeared to me more dazzlingly 
maguificent than that ofthe bright yellow ingots with 
which the box was filled almost to the brim. 
not coin, nor bars exactly, but pieces of various sizes 
and shapes, with stamps upon them, in Enchorial 
characters, marking no doubt their weight and value. 

Before daybreak, the box was safely and secretly 
stowed away on board my boat ; and having joyfully 

unted out to Abdallah Meschi five hundred golden 
sovereigus, and promised tosend him five hundred more, 
l left Thebes for ever. 

Idid not return to Paris with my treasure, but took 
it to Liverpool. Previous to passing it through the 
Custom House, I opened the box, and took out half- 
a-dozen of the smaller pieces, intending to ascertain 
their exact value, and thus make a general estimate of 
what the whole was worth. I had already had the box 


so” 


aud its contents weig!ed, 

I stepped into a bullion dealer's shop, threw one of 
the pieces on the counter, with the air of a millionnaire, 
and asked what it was worth. The man stared at the 
Dingw 4] 


ing, then stared at me, then looked down at the ingot 
again, and finally said—* It is worth about taco pence.” 


? 


“About what 2” faltered I, hardly able to speak. 
“AL 


ut two pence—for old brass.” 


WHY DON’T THE MEN PROPOSE ? 


the immediate neighbourhood of Manchester the 


above question appears to have excited considerable 


imterest. In that busy region men fall in love and get 
arried, and lave families and are gathered to their 
fathers as do the rest of her Majesty’s subjects in 

rparts of the United Kingdom, But it seems the 
Lancashire witches are many of them still in their 
Parents hands. Paterfamilias gets anxious. Deeply 


question under the signature of “a Family 
¢ letter to the Editor of the 
Eraminer and Times. “ Sir, Your cosmopoli- 

1,” he writes to the Editor, “ must have 
interested in the question ‘Why don’t the men 
©?’ It would be rous to say I have found 


ition to this enigma, for fear of disclosing 


= 


is the followin 
many 
7 

dang 


7 


Hint I will warrant that one oi the most 


ency ol breach of promise prosecu- 
* s | 


. . . , . . , 
justified in prosecuting the 


It was. 


ee 





man who has deceived her, but is she wise in doing so ? 
Or if acting wisely for herself, does she not lower the 
character of her sex? Men think so, depend upon it. 
Your wavering, undecided, fastidious bacheloris a great 
newspaper reader, and devours breach of promise cases, 
and after reading that Miss Tepkins has obtained so 
many hundred pounds’ damages against Mr. Topkins, 
soliloquises:—' Humph! It seems, then, that the best 
salve for a wounded heart is gold. Bah! women only 
marry fora home. It is clear the woman is the only 
gainer, else why estimate her disappointment at so 
many hundred pounds? She gives a man nothing for 
his promise to marry but her heart (if that), and how 
much is it worth? what recompense can he get from 
her should she steal back the heart she professes to have 
given him! I'll take jolly good care I never make 
a promise of marriage to a woman (which means a 
bond for so many hundred or thousand pounds). No; 
if I marry, I marry; but catch me promising.’ And 
thus, for fear of being trapped into committing himself, 
he avoids the society of women (where he might learn 
not only to really love, but to see the sophistry of his 
reasoning), and eventually settles down into old ba- 
chelorhood. 

“What do the ladies say to this? Don't let them 
think I am a crusty old bachelor. Heaven forfend! I 
protest iny supreme adiniration of the fair sex, and had 

het ieee a 
ane aye A Famiry May.” 

“An unmarried young girl” replies ; “Sir, In look- 
ing over your valuable paper of to-day, I saw a letter 
headed, ‘ Why do not the men propose ?’ which I read 
with great interest, as I found that the writer, although 
of the opposite sex, was of the same opinion as myself, in 
regard to ladies prosecuting their late lovers for breach 
I do think it shows in them a 
mean spirit of revenge, of which a lady should not be 
guilty. It certainly does look as if they thought more of 
a shelter, a name, and a ring, than they do of a comfort- 
able home and a loving and affectionate husband. Ido 
not think it wise of them, as it inust lower themselves 
and all their sex in the estimation of the other sex. De- 


of promise of marriage. 


sides, it does not speak much of their love for their lovers, 


for you know love hides many faults. I have never been 
deceived by any man, and I hope I never may, but the 
best advice I can give to my poor deceived sisters 1s to 
try aud forget their faithless swains, and leave them to 
the stings and reflections of their own consciences, 
which will be a far greater punishment to them than 
parting with thousands of gold and silver. Let them 
be thankful that they have shown themselves in their 
true colours before they had entered on a life of unhappi- 
ness and misery, feeling assured that the man who could 
deceive a fond, loving woman is a man of no principle 
at all. For my own part, I would scorn the man who 
had ever proved false to a woman,—TI would not trust 
him even in business.” 
ea Family Woman ” 
She makes mincemeant of the Family Man, and concludes 


next appears on the stage. 


with doubting the very fact which form the foundation 


of th orrespondence, 


‘ g 79 _— . : 1; e - 
5 be she CXCI“LMIS maignaintiy, 


interest ing ‘ 
; “A few monthe 

, , ou ; sad . 
ago we hada revelation froma‘ Father of Young Girls, 


that the way to his heart was through his stomach, and 
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his belief was, that scrubbing and cookery were the 
‘ whole duty of woman, 

“To-day a ‘Family Man’ verifies the old adage 
that ‘the way to a man’s heart is through his pocket.’ 
A ‘ wavering, undecided, fastidious bachelor’ would be 
quite willing to engage so trifling a thing as the affec- 
tions of a woman, but would be most unwilling to pay 
through his pocket, should caprice or ‘ fastidiousness’ lead 
him to a transfer of his valuable (shall I say 7) heart. 

“I think this shows at least that the views of Topkins 
bachelor (possessing all the attractive adjectives above 
mentioned) are at least as interested as those of Tepkins 
spinster, who would be quite justified, on reading the 
supposed soliloquy of Topkins, in rejoining, ‘ And I'll 
take jolly good care I never marry a man whose sus- 
picion and wariness could anticipate such a result.’ 

“Surely the breach of promise cases are not so 
numerous as to warrant the ‘ Family Man’ in supposing 





ee 


that he has discovered ‘ one of the inost powerful causes | 


of the shyness of men in matters matrimonial. But, 
granting their frequency, it should be allowed that in the 
majority of cases the suit is instituted by mercenary 


with a girl’s feelings which would (and even then gp. 
willingly) induce law proceedings. By a generally 
conceded opinion, ladies are not expected (leap-year 
excepted) to declare the state of their feelings, but inns 
willingly wait for some kind admirer to spare them the 
trouble of so doing. There is thus an inequality of 
chances in respect of being suited, which is scarcely 
counterbalanced by their most potent prerogative, of 
which ‘A Family Man’ (has he any elderly unmarried 
daughters ?) would deprive them.” 

Here for the present the coutroversy has ended, 
Amongst the answers to correspondents in the Maa- 
chester Examiner, Feb. 2, we see an intimation to Pater. 
familias to the effect that there has been a great deal of 
correspondence on the subject, and conclude that Pater- 
familias had intended having his say had not the Editor 
so despotically interfered. We regret this for the sake 
of our lady readers. They have a direct interest in the 
question, and we trust that it will not be long—for we 


_are sure the lady readers of the “ National” are allas 


‘parents, and the really injured person may be suffer- | 


ing as much from publicity as the author of her trouble. | 7 


Then, again, excited feelings in some natures take thie 
unamiable form of revenge, and would sometimes cause 
a woman to hurt herself to give pain to a man who has 


grossly injured and wounded her ; therefore it is by no | 


means fair to attribute the ‘ breach of promise’ cases 
entirely to the desire of obtaining money compensation. 
“No word need be said as to the ‘wisdom’ of the 


proceeding. Of course a woman ‘lowers herself’ who 


has recourse to law in such a matter ; who would dis- | 


pute it? * Bah! women only marry for a home ’—not 
all women, any more than a// men marry for the sake of 


having a comfortable housekeeper. Much more could be | 
said in answer, but I fearto trespass on your space. One | 


question, however, I will ask in conclusion. There has 


been much raving about the disinclination ofthe men to | 


marry, but I do not recognise it as a fact. Has it ever 
yet been proved beyond a doubt that the men really 
‘don’t propose 7°" 

“Claudia Stewart” adininisters another blow to 
the Family Man. 


She says, “ Sir—I cannot but fancy | 


that your Hull correspondent, ‘ A Family Man, must | 


have been rather at a loss for something to dilate 
upon, judging from the subject which he has selected. 
The gentleman in question should not by any means 
have omitted to have stated how long he has shared 


connubial bliss, or whether his protest against breach of 


An action 
for breach of promise of marriage appears to me as just as 


promise actions was influenced by‘ a scene.’ 


any other breach of contract. I am sure no scusible 
gentleman would so far forget himself as to persist in a 
suit which he had not an idea of honourably terminat- 


ing. I do not ever recollect reading a report of a/ 


‘breach of promise case’ in which there was not abund- 
ant cause by reason of the gentleman's (7) heartless 
proceedings, for the action at law and subsequent pe- 
cuniary punishment. <A sort of intuitive feeling would 
intimate to the ‘would-be proposer’ that he could 
never fully appreciate the lady to whom he at present 
was paying court, and hence a mutual declaration would 


avert all unpleasantness. It is only a wanton trifling 


good as they are pretty and witty—before they will 
cease to ask, Why don’t the men propose ? 








A PLEASANT WAY HOME. 


THomaAs Cresswick, R.A., whose picture of “A Pleasant 
Way Home” we have engraved on the opposite side, 
was born at Sheftield in 1811, and exhibited at the 
Academy in 1828 Views in North Wales at first, then 
in Derbyshire and by the Wye. Mr. Cresswick (says 


| the writer of the notice in the “ Men of the Times”) has 


united the perfection of aérial perspective in his distance, 
with precision in the foregrounds. He seems to take 
secret pleasure in unravelling the mysteries of intricate 
groves as they over-arch the trout stream, of which he 
renders the evanescent form and colour with the hand 
of one who has spent many long summers of careful 
thought and observation amid such scenes. The be 
holder has a perfect confidence in the painter, whose 
happy gift it is to receive and translate nature with an 
admirable fidelity and truthfulness. Surely the land- 
scape painters ought to be amongst the happiest people 
in the world. As one looks at these charming works 
of Mr. Cresswick, one fancies the painter happy in his 
serene occupation amidst such beautiful scenery, tracing 
the course of the river, the forms of rocks, and the play 
of sunshine amid the leaves. What a sweet pit 
ture is that we have given ; from the turmoil and trot 
ble of life to go such a way home is a privilege accorded 
to but few. Let us hope just such a way leads to the 
artist’s home, and that at the end there greet him kindly 


welcomes and happy thoughts. Mr. Cresswick w# 


‘elected Associate of the Royal Academy in 1842, and 


One of his latest com 
essTS 


Royal Academician in 1851, 
missions has been an extensive one from the Met 
Grundy, of Manchester, to paint a series of pictures Irom 
the scenery of North Wales for publication in lithe 
graph—a companion series to the Lake Scenery @* 
Mr. 
Cresswick was one of the artists intrusted with the tas 
of arranging the Gallery of Modern Paintings at We 
Manchester Exhibition in 1857. On all sides it it coe 
fessed he has deserved all the honours he has achie¥ 


euted by Pyne for the same enterprising house. 
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THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


Avrnor oF “Love’s Martyrpom,” &c. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE HOUSE. 
Iz you have ever travelled from Leatham to Norworth, 
in the County of shire, by the last remaining coach 
of the district (for the railway has not yet touched this 
part), you must have noticed as you crossed the little 
heath about seven miles from Leatham (where the furze 
seems to be never tired of blossoming) a double row of 
black, aged yews, on the right of the road, and which 
guide the eye through a kind of avenue between them 
to a pair of iron gates on the border of the heath. 
Over those gates spreads in every direction, while as- 
cending to a great height, one of the finest and most 
striking of our forest trees, the purple beech ; and 
through its very centre stream forth, and droop grace- 
fully over the gates, touching the very heads of the pass- 
ers-by, the green tresses of a Jaburnum’; beautiful even 
now, when its flowers have passed, through its contrast 
incolour and form with its gigantic neighbour and 
patron. 

The gates are open as usual; and we need not won- 
der at that when we perceive the place they are sup- 
posed to guard, It is a wide and winding lane,a scene 
of tangled beauty and luxuriance. Self-sown trees, 
apparently —for what hand would have so oddly, or 
could have so felicitously, dispersed them ?—grow all 
along the way; crab-apple, silver-coated birches, and 
mountain ashes, with their fruit just reddening ; leaving, 
it is true, a tolerably clear and unbroken road between 
them for carriages, and the ground is there firm and 
even, 





But at the sides, which assume occasionally al- 
most the aspect of little bits from a dark cathedral 
aisle, the ground swells and sinks, narrows and widens, 
in the most pleasantly careless fashion, with little knolls 
‘tudding it at intervals; and you cannot walk without 
the fear of crushing at each step some wild flower, so 
thickly is the soil enamelled with bloom. But it is the 
al ks that are the glory of this lane, rising so high, and 
exhibiting such a continual change. In some parts 
vere are tall slender trees, the roots of which come out 
ver your head, knotted picturesquely against the red 
‘il. The banks are, indeed, a perfect wilderness of 
* and branch, and leaf and flower, and wild fruit. 
Here you see a path abruptly mounting, which will 
‘ake you into the thickest parts, and run along through 
the Breen covert, quite out of sight of the lane—or, in- 
“i, for that matter, of everything else ; and there 
find it as suddenly and capriciously descend, 
ugh the only object had been to aid the hunters 

's hests, or the sloe or blackberry-loving children, 
Perhaps, simply to hint to the thoughtless wayfarer 
ine and see what a little world there is up here, 


aw s 
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l will 
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y from your own great world below !” 


“ll we soon come to across-barred cate. iust where 
rows, and the high banks draw near to each 
through that gate, and an avenue of ches- 
dy yond, we get our first glimpse of Bletchworth 


n€ residence of Mr. Bletchworth Dell. It is « nly 





the corner of this side of the building that is visible, 
just a strip from the ground to the roof, for the trees 
prevent one seeing more of all that portion of it which 
stretches away to the right. The strip reveals a grassy 
slope, ascending as from a moat, surmounted, next the 
building, by a low terrace wall, a handsome bay win- 
dow above, and, still higher,a gable roof. As wedraw 
nearer we perveive that a broad gravel walk interposes 
between the house and the low wall of the moat; and 
that the latterhas been filled up on the right, but extends 
With its low terrace wall in front of the bay window, 
to the corner, where a vase with scarlet geraniums breaks 
its levelline; then, turning at right angles, it goes along 
the whole front of the building, and disappears round 
the corner at the further extremity. The sides of the 
parts of the moat that have been thus preserved have 
been turfed over; and the effect of the long-continued 
slope, rising froin the depths ofthe earth, and its wall-edg- 
ing, has been to give tothe entire mansion a kind of airy 
dignity of position—to show it as seated majestically 
on a noble terrace, and to suggest an idea of actual 
elevation of the soil, which is by no means correct. 

The road here divides. The branch to the right 
goes round to the back of the house, and through trees 
which come quite up to the Hall, and allow its very 
irregular side to be visible only by glimpses. Take 
care! you are now within the range of a pair of fierce 
eyes, that are peering at you through long shaggy black 
hair: Nero, the watch-dog, has a kennel close by, and 
if you pause or appear undecided as to which way you 
will go, he will set up a ferocious how], and an inter- 
minable barking. He lies in the way to the kitchen, 
and is particularly suspicious of visitors to that quarter. 
But if you move on the beaten and carefully-defined 
way to the left (that leads round the outside of the 
lawn through a perfect arcade of laburnum trees), as all 
honest visitors should; and make no dubious or sus- 
picious movements, such as men of sense always avoid, 
Nero will content himself with a low growl that says 
plainly enough, “Umph! all right, I suppose ; but mind, 
if it isn’t, I’m here.” 

And, pausing opposite the Hall at the first break in 
the enclosure of evergreens, we look in upon one of the 
most charming lawns that even this lawn-loving coun- 
try can exhibit ; unrivalled for its delicious, springy, 
tender-hued, velvety sward (I suspect the dry moat has 
something to do with that, it carries away so much 
water after heavy rains); unrivalled for its collection 
of standard roses, with stems that here seem always 
graceful and natural—with blooms that appear to be 
unassailable by canker or insect ; unrivalled for the few 
flowering or choice trees that it admits in proximity to 
the flower beds (Mr. Dell ransacked the country to find 
the largest and most perfect EpecHHens, and spent no 
little money and time in getting them safely trans- 
planted, and you see how they flourish—these pines, 
and araucarias, double red hawthorns, and double red 
peat hes, and double white cherries—these tulip-trees, 
aad magnolias, and imperial pawlonias, and, above all, 
these most graceful and varied weeping trees scattered 
about): unrivalled in the exquisite colours and forins 
of the flower-beds, and the symmetrical, and harmo- 
nious, and reciprocating curves of the gravel paths, 


which ar covered with white powdered sea-shells— 
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century, and set down here for the wonder of the people 
of the nineteenth. Yes, that building, projec ting itself 
so oddly forward, so rich in timber-work and carvings, 
and so full of glass windows in quaint patterns, is the 
sole remaining relic of an extensive manorial residence, 
erected towards the close of the fifteenth century. — It 
is formed of stone and timber, faces three ways, and each 
face presents the same peculiarities—a ground stor -, 


nearly all window: sumptuous carving 


8s above, forming 


a kind of cornice to the next storey. which projects 


greatly forward, having a similar expanse of window ; | 


and above this ye. a third storey, also proje ting in ad- 
vance of the one bem ath, but hav ing a smaller lattice 
W madow, and high pit hed gable roof : the edyves of the 


latter enriched all the way up by the varying outline: 


of the carved woodwork until they meet and terminate 


in a quaint peak and gilded vane 
Mark the deeply cut Ins ri] tion, in old English, Oll 


the woodwork- = 


fims. girase pt Lorde. Anno Domini woo 
tinch roc tv I ru lirprorr 


Within, the lt Is Lut One rook Olli Cat hy storey, s »that 


the three exterior windows on the three faces are. in 
truth, but one; and picturesque rooms they are, with 
such bay windows to illuminate them. It is a great 
Wiistake to imagine the older forms of Tudor domesti 


architecture were necessarily subject to the disadvan 


} > : ‘ . ] 
Page OF grive my interiors, On the contrary, one wonders, 


’ ’ } ! F £6) 
“MS ULE lOOKS al this tine old ren Hh, how our iorelatiie 


Wi 


Inanaged to bear such an excess of li : 
this, the beginning of thi present Hall, cannot now bt 


discovered ; but the family know verv well who it was 





men had removed their tools—he died. The fourth 
side was then formed by a part of the moat. This was 
only built on during the beginning of the present cen 
tury, When Mr. Daniel Bletchworth, the last of the family 
in the direct line, thought he should want more stable- 
room to accommodate the guests he intended to invite, 
while sitting as member for the borough of Leatham— 
Which he intended to represent—erected this, the latest 
portion of Bletchworth Hall; and as he did not trouble 
himself about style, or even care to have an architect, 
he left the whole to a country builder, whose work, in 
its hideous plainness, would have ruined the whole ex 
terior, but that Mr. Daniel's wife, who seemed to live 
but to repair or to gloss over his errors or absurdities, 
caused the inner face to be covered with ivy and Vit 
vinian creeper; which has grown so luxuriantly thet 
now even the shape of the windows and doors 1s bardly 
liscoverable, And so, oddly enough, the result is that 
that rich wall of living green, with its deep bold arcliway 
beneath in the centre, and with its line of battlemen! 
on the top, now lends new grace aud meaning t0 un 
architecture of the other three sides of the court, by al 


minding one of the old manorial days when delenc 


ir ti 


by its contrast in form and colo 
the architecture of the other three sides ; by the noe 
of relief it aflords to the eye ; and by its half-suggestio™ 
of the open country beyond, which is thus pleasant) 
veiled. Asto the autumnal effect of that wall you ine} 


eepet 


was hecessary ; 


uess What it must be then, when the Virginian ¢F 
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appears in all its colour-g] 
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[here is one more feature of the Hall—and one 
win 10% 
to which I must draw your attention before I begia™ 
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colours and forms which only a painter's eye could have that destroyed the old pile, all but this piece. They t 
foreseen and arranged ; unrivalled, lastly, in that mag- have not forgotten, nor are they likely to forget, gi Bi 
nificent sloping high belt of rhododendrous, with lower- Richard Bleytchworthe, knight and alderman of Lon- wi 
growing azaleas in front, the whole in gorgeous bloom, | don, merchant, of the time of Janes the First ; who pur. ac 
and which make the eye almost quiver with a sense of chased the property towards the close of a successful ai 
oppressive delight, so wondrous, so enchanting, is their commercial career from a Catholic family, which had th 
splendour. But, in fact, Mr. Dell, the owner and author | been broken down by the persecutions to which they a 
of this lawn, for he planned it, és an artist in taste and | had been subjected during the latter part of Elizabeth's oi 
feeling, if not in actual display on the canvas, and even | and the early part of James’ reign, and by the ill-ad. di 
there he is supposed to show some power. And Mr. vised plots into which those persecutions tempted them, di 
|| Dell has for his gardener a inan who is the admiration It is said (though merely as a tradition) that some fon 
} and terror of every horticultural society within a hun- | Jesuit priests were concealed here for a long time, in “a 
| dred miles, for no prize is safe from his skilful and rapa- | some secret room or place that no art of the seekers a 
| cious fingers. You way understand, therefore, how it | could discover. Sir Richard, on making the purchase, ‘. 
|| is that, with such limited space, and with Mr. Dell's | finally closed his ledger and counting-house, and came tie 
| moderate means, this lawn has become famous through | down to Bletcliworth to spend the rest of his days as a the 
| the whole neighbourhood. country magnate. He found the old pile (as he tells ii 
Continuing along the road, which presently sinks as | us in the careful records he left behind) for the most roc 
| it rounds the next comer to draw nearer to the Hall, part rotten and worthless ; so, with excelleut good sense, all. 
and sinks go ce eply that those who walk on the lawn , he determined merely to preserve as a memento of all- ore 
look right over it, and over its laburnuin fringe and | cient splendour and style the soundest part that re nee 
the coppice beyond to the open country, and the pic- | mained, restore that thoroughly but accurately, and pre 
| turesque range of low hills in the distance; we soon | then get rid of the rest,and erect a more suitable habita- bel 
|} veach another turn, which, cutting off an angle of the | tion for the long line of descendants that he hoped were oni 
| lawn, takes us to the old bridge of the old moat, still | to follow in due suecession. So he added, in the latest the 
(| existing—and a marvellous piece of solid masonry it | Tudor style (that of his day), which harmonized sufi- it s 
| is—and, crossing that, we stand on the broad gravel ter- | ciently with the ancient relic without impairing its 
|| race,in the centre of the Hall front,and directly opposite | individual effect, a piece to the right ; and a piece to the des 
| the square, four-pillared, projecting porch and entrance. | left, including the gateway and porch, thus giving due wil 
And now your eye falls inquisitively on a small but | breadth to the front; then, turning at right angles, and wit: 
remarkable pled e ot building, looking like a bit of do- continuing the building, he inclosed on three sides 4 thr 
mestic architecture fetched bodily out of the fifteenth | sinall inner square, or court ; and then—before the work- bal 
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story; and that is the muniment room of Sir Richard 
Bleytchworthe, on the west or further side of the Hall, 
which, like the east or avenue side, is closely—far too 
closely—pressed in upon by fine old trees, that no 
owner has had the heart to cut away. As we go thi- 
ther, repassing the gravel walk in front of the Hall, we 
are tempted to pause for an instant, and listen with shut 
eyes to the sounds that fill the air. Vainly you try to 
disentangle them. Many—and the sweetest—are faint, 
distant, and inexplicable. But there are doves cooing 
from a little summer-house; there is a peacock sending 
out now and then his unearthly cry, which puzzles me 
now, as it has puzzled me before, to decide whether it 
is most like a trumpet clang, or some wild scream of 
terror. Bees are humming and buzzing cheerily. Then 
there are sudden rushings and clappings of wings from a 
cloud of pigeons overhead, before they settle on the gable 
roofof the relic of the old moated mansion. But above 
all, listen to the songs of the birds from the neighbouring 
orchard, which is as famous for them as for its patri- 
archal apple-trees and inystic misletoes, with those cold, 
grey, bloodless, but lustrous berries for eyes. It is the 
belief of the neighbourhood that there are more thrushes, 
and blackbirds, and songsters of all kinds in and around 
the Hall, than in half the county beside. Really to-day 
it should seem so. 

But we have turned the far corner; and there, in a 
deep and dark recess of the architecture, we perceive a 
winding flight of steps on the face of the wall; green 


with little tufts of grass which foree themselves up | 
through the cracks, and which lead to a little stone | 


balcony, and thence to the room where Sir Richard 


Bleytchworthe used to sit during the rebuilding of the | 


Hall, and jot down the wages of the labourers, and a 


host of other details of expenditure, very uninteresting | 


to all but himself just then, but which would gladden 
the heart of many an antiquary now, if Mr. Dell would 
but let them be published in illustration of the condition 
and habits of the people of the fifteenth century, There 


the papers are, at all events, in that creat iron-banded, | 


black, oaken chest, in Sir Richard’s favourite room, if 
any zealous Dryasdust cares to look after them. 


hinges red with rust. 


As to Sir Richard, I sugpect the meaning of the ex- 


ternal staircase that he had put to this room was, that 
he und it so convenient: for slipping down unexpect- 
edly upon the workmen, to see if they were idling, or 
putting bad work into the fast-rising Hall. The room 
‘show equally a favourite with Miss Grace Addersley, 
Mr. D i's cousin. froin Virginia, who came here at his 
invitation after her father’s death, bringing her mother 
With her, just ten months ago, and who is now the vir- 
tual mistress of the Hall. pending the time when Mr. 
Dell shall mary, 

Yes Mies Grace Addersley has this room: and she 
and hy. other occupy the apartinents extending from 


i 
aif ? + 


the Halj. 
: } 8 « 
iy 


, 


ie Tront overlooking the lawn, in this wing ol 
Perhaps she is there at present. She is fond 


; 


‘Slug through the heavy square window, sur- 


‘ 


i by the three fantastically shaped peaks of 
He, the middle one rising higher than the others, and 
le 80 strongly relieved against the aky by that 

i lite « loud that crosses it. The ivy has 

ted in a thick mass between the window and the 


Peaks 


i fails Neay ily in gloomy festoons half ove r the 


| 





window. 


from within, which makes the stained pane of glass at 
each of the corners glow forth like four blood-red lights. 
Were it not for this unusual radiance you could not see 
the heavy fringe of burnished gold hanging below the 
upper panes, Stay—what is that bit of doubtful light 
in one of the middle panes? Ah! yes, it is a face! 
her face, no doubt ; turned sideways from the neck—a 
still face, slightly drooped, with strong white brows 
bent forwards, and eyes that are quite invisible to us, 
gazing on, on, right under the two black cedars, into 
the impenetrable gloom of Grey Ghost Walk. 

How could I have forgottenthat ? Well, with that, 
at all events, I will end my description of Bletchworth 
Hall. The further you go down the avenue (why is it 
called Grey Ghost Walk ?—I am sure I cannot tell, nor, 
apparently, can any one else that I lave asked), the 
In places the 
darkness is made to seem more dense by the little sun- 
beams that steal in timidly across the thin-bladed lank 
And in yet other places 
you come upon bold, large, open-eyed violets, that live 


heavier and gloomier grows the air. 


grass, that starts up like hair. 


long after their scent is gone, peering forth with long 
stalks from the leaves that no longer shelter them. The 
ground is very soft and pulpy towards the end ; and in 
that little patch of thick grass, where the green is al- 
most unnaturally bright, a suake has been seen in the 
early summer mornings. And here too, when a flicker- 
ing sunbeam plays upon a bit of the bare moist soil, 
large clammy worms are writhing about, and wreathing 
themselves together in ghastly plays; while myriads of 
creeping unclean-looking insects hurry off into shelter 
from the unwonted beam. 

At the end is a door, greenly black, with a lock and 
Thin-leaved worn-out ivy stems 
chain it across and across ; and a spider has carried his 
web from the lock to the uplifted latch. It is a door 


of which no one can tell when it was last opened, and 


looks as though it had grown tothe walls; a door which 
often sets the schoolboys from Yelverton, the nearest 
village, conjecturing, as they go past and dig their 
knives into it, what elysinm of currant trees or red 
bursting rooseberrics it opens upon. 

Dut let us get out of the avenue and back into the 
sunshine. Somehow it chills one’s very soul. I won- 
der what pleasure Miss Grace Addersley eal find in 
looking into such an unlovely, unhealthy vista! True, 
it points westwards, towards the sunny land she left. 
Perhaps that may have something to do w ith her sym- 


pathies for Grey Ghost Walk. 


CHAPTER IL 

Ait? 
indeed! If that’s 
why she’s bin a fidgitin and a 


, , : 
r tell me! anxious to please, 


tell mic 


* Dov 
all, 


can Vou 


Generally, no touch of colour kindles the 
dead grey stone of this window and its dividing mul- 
lion, or of the little stone balcony, or of the greenish 
grey of the steps, or of the murky watery blackness of 
the glass; but at this moment, perhaps through some 
door in the room being opened, and letting in a ray 
of sunshine from the inner court (the only way it ever 
gets it), there is a little play of light on the window 
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looking out a winder all the blessed day, like a cat in a / 
strange house? What do it matter to her if master 
bides away a week later nor what he put in his letter, 
if that’s all—he’s his own master, aint he! No, no, it 
mayn't a entered your poor brain, girl, it ain't like it 
should; but I know that when folks is so mighty nice 
about things they never thought on afore, a turning out 
o’ their beds slave's time, to get particular sort o’ flowers 
for somebody's study, and a dressing up different three 
or four times in a day, I know they’ve got notions 
o’ their own—pretty deep notions, too ; not that La’ got | 
anything to say agen em; she can't be much more 
mistress over things as Mrs. Dell than she is as Miss 
Addersley, for what I see.” And Cook, for she was the 
speaker, pursed her mouth and shook her head, as she | 
loosed the strings of the little black work-bag before 
her. 

That old kitchen, with its just washed and yet wet 
stones, and heavy window-blind swinging gently to and 
fro, and soft subdued light, was very cool and pleasant 
for a kitchen just then: and the little searching wan- 
dering sunbeam which peered in at the half-open door 
grew tired of Jooking vainly for dirty corners ; and 
amused itself by making mimic suns of every bright 
thing it came upon. 

Cook, and Meggy the kitchen-maid, were siiting | 
down at either end of the long table at the window ; 
Meggy with a stocking and necklace of darning cotton, 
and Cook with her old black bag, with two knitting- 
needles sticking out. Many times that afternoon had 
she thus taken up her bag and put it down again just 
as she was drawing the strings, to execute some fresh or- 
der brought by Miss Addersley’s maid, Jean. Altogether 
Cook's temper had been very much tried, and as Meggy 
expressed it, “she had been in her Saturday humour all 
day long.” And now, as at last Cook drew forth a num- 
ber of little diarnond-shaped dirty bits of knitting from 
the black bag, Meggy secretly rejoiced ; for well as she 
knew that when Cook tied on a certain huge greasy | 
apron that she must expect nothing but cuffs and abuse 
till she took it off awain, so she knew when those bits of 
dirty knitting appeared that,so long as she showed pro- 
per attention and sympathy, she need fear nothing till 
they were put up again. In truth, the greasy apron 
was only donned at busy times; and Cook seemed to 
have a firm opinion that it was impossible to prepare a 
good dinner, or at least for any one to enjoy it. unless 
she worked herself up the while to one of her Saturday 
humours, and rated and abused the cats and Meggy, for 
of her she thought Jitthe more than of them. “A 
poor mawkish-brained thing,” she called her, “as | 
couldn't say Bo to a goose ; ready enough to do her | 
best, but what sort o’ best is it? Why, one as beats a 
that’s all!” 

Dut when the bag Was Ope ned, and the bits of dirty 
knitting drawn one by one from it, cach told its little 
story and turned the current of Cook's thoughts, some- | 
times to a better channel, sometimes to a worse. One 
of the very dirtiest pieces told of watching all night at 
the bedside of an ailing child, where it had erownh un- 
der weary fingers, for the sake of keeping weary eyes 
prot 7% 


fool's worst 


Another had been framed in a quiet parlour, 
behind a saddler's shop in the High-street of Leatham, 
and spoke of comfortable cups of tea there, and more 





_ -- a Ee 


Lr 


comfortable expectations. Another, with tight-drawy 
stitches, spoke of disappointment, rage, and hopes dashed 
to the ground. Yes, plain bluff John Short (** other folks 
inight call him Mr. Short, she wouldn’t!”) the saddler, had 
been very kind toCook when she needed kindness much: 
and to her ailing little girl to the very last minute of 
her life, while they were neighbours ; and he had liked 


to see Cook make herself at home in his parlour (John 


didn't mind her talking so long as he wasn't wanted to 
do it); yet without knowing how, though: all his neigh. 
bours guessed, he had managed to offend her past alj 
forgiveness. The truth was, he had sent to her one 
day to ask her to come on to his shop in the course of 
the afternoon, as he had something very particular to 
communicate. She came—ribbons, and bag, and knit- 


ting and all, and a great flutter she was in, making sure 
that the day she had so long expected had arrived, and 


that that parlour, with the broad-bottomed chairs, and 
duck of a round table, would be her own. She came, 
and sitting on one of the broad-bottomed chairs, with 
the tea-itray between them, and nice muffins still further 
to open the poor woman's heart (for she did enjoy a 
delicacy when anybody else cooked it), John Short in- 
formed her in about half-a-dozen words—taking bites 


of the well-buttered half-oily muftin between each, to 


save time—that the cook’s salary and the kitchen of 
Bletchworth Hall could be hers for the asking. It was 
at that moment she knitted the bit with the tight-drawn 
stitches, which she was now taking out of the bag on 
the kitchen table. As she looked at it, and pulled it, 
vainly trying to get it to the same size as the others, 
Meggy looked out of the corners of her little eyes, and 
saw by the dark shade spreading over Cook’s face, that 
her thoughts were already making for the back parlour 
of the saddler’s shop in High-street, Leatham. 

“Jolin Short don’t trouble hisself to come too soon,” 
said she. “ How does he know but what master’s been 
awaiting for him since morning?” Cook eyed her 
suspiciously cover her glasses for a minute, and then 
putting the bits together, which made a square half- 
yard towards the enormous counterpane they were to 
form, said—* But he ain't been a waiting, has he? I 
see no call for hurry ; let hin take his time. Don't fret 
yourself,” she added contemptuously, as though it were 
poor Meggy that had been expecting him, and not her- 
self; “he’s only a biding his time till the good things 
is about.” 

“You never says a good word o° John Short,” sail 


| Meggy ; and then, half-repenting her own audacity, she 


bustled away to lay a cloth at the end of the dresset, 
and to get out the cheese. 

a | got nothing to say agin him,” observed Cook, 
satirically, winding up her cotton, “ only that hes 4 
poor pitiable crittur as don't know his own mind. Yes, 
you're mighty anxious to see him set there a 
ain't you ? 


gorging. 
You'd make a pair, you would! for his 
It's a pity you 
cant put ‘em together, and make ‘em even -—and 8 
blessed even it u'd be! 


head oes Too slow, and yours too fast. 


Here Meggy dropped, or, # 


| Cook said, pitched herself, into a chair, and throwing 


her apron over her head, went off in a prolonged bys 
rical fit of laughing. 

“What! you're off again, are you?” said Cook. 
getting up and shaking Meggy vigorously by 
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called “coming to.” 

“What's the matter?” asked a deep gruff voice at 
the door; “ Meggy bad again ?” 

“Q, you've come, have you?” was Cook’s reply, as 


she sat down to her knitting, and pointed to Meggy’s | 


empty chair at the other end of the table ; “You ‘da 
mind not to hurry yourself.” 
John Short leisurely put his hat on a chair by the 


door, and then as leisurely took two strips of leather | 
that hung on his arm, and placed them carefully across | 


his hat. He then advanced, with slow careful steps, 


as though le doubted the floor being strong enough to | 
bear his weight, took the proffered chair, and stared | 


agape at Meggy, who, with her apron up to her mouth, 
was doing her utmost to prevent herself going off again. 


see he had no mean idea of by the way in which a curl 


yas brought down upon his cheek. He had a good | 


broad forehead, and eyes which, though slow at tra- 
velling, were strong and bold; but the weakness of 


John Short’s honest face was his mouth. It was not | 
only larger than he could desire, but he could not keep 


it suut, do what he would. The lips were fresh-colour- 
ed, aud aiways looked as if he had been eating bread 
and butter. 


don't take no notice of her tantantrums. I never see 


her like before. When she’s once been off, like she | 
was when you came, she won't give over a dithering, | 
and a shaking, and a hawhawing, till she goes to bed, | 
and then it’s a chance if she don’t bring it on worse by | 


half-smothering herself to stop it.” 
“Not right here?” inquired John, putting his huge 
thumb to his forehead. 


red shining face, in which the little twinkling eyes once 


more began to appear; “Well, I’m sure that passes | 


me to answer. I can’t say as how she’s downright 


struck, ‘cause she don’t have no queer fancies, such as | 
talking to herself, or a getting up in the night, or a | 
carrying a carving knife in her pocket. And then as | 


to work, bless you, she couldn't live without work, and 
sie Works well too ; but then it’s enough to turn a cat 


Kiuay to see the way she goes atit. Give her them | 


steps to clean—which is her work, and very nice she 


Keeps cin—give her them to do, and she'll rush at ‘ein | 
was going to knock down a mountain, and | 
: our as if they ‘d all run away if she didn’t get to the | 
vottoin by some out-of-the-way time that her poor | 


as if she 


’ 
re 
PaALCAt tt 


y brain's fixed on.” 


Peer 
sti 


Cook's own height of contemplation, as if sle were some 
uew and extraordinary animal about which he was | 
PEZZied and rather interested. | 

“Well, I don't know but what she is,” r plied Cook, | 
. thing out a new diamond of knitting on the table, 
‘Id ean to say but what she’s weil enough when | 
You've gut her quiet, to sit opposite you like that chiney 
: tening to what you've got to say, and show 
eu @ 


shoulders, and slapping her back till she gasped for 
breath, and was still with exhaustion, which state Cook | 


“More trouble than her work ’s worth, I should say,” | 
harked John Short. looking down on Meggy from | 


ecling when you wants it; or if you've | 


got a racking headache in the night with taddling 
over a great supper, she'll get up, though her legs is 
been going all the blessed day, and get you a cup of 
tea as nice as may be. But, bless you, it’s a chance if 


her brain don't get the better of her afore she 's done, 


and inake her want to go faster nor her legs ‘Il carry 
her, and then she'll fling herself forrads—tea and all— 
anywheres! that’s her. She can ftiddle-faddle over you 
when you ain't well; but come a time when you're 
most ‘inazed a getting up dinner, and this sauccpan’s 
a bilin over, and that’s a tippin into the fire, and both 
your hands is taken up with them, and the hot cinders 
is just a tumbling into your gravy, call her then to give 
you a cloth or something to take hold of the pan with, 
and she ‘ll come tearing up to you as if the chimney 


| was a-fire, and plack her foot down on your gravy-pan, 
_and pull a biling saucepan over you, and then, when 
He evidently wasn’t a man to hurry himself—with that | 
big heavy body and solemn close face, which you could | 


she sees what she’s done, instead o’ making the best 
on it and helping to cure it, she ‘Il just fling herself into 
a chair and go off like that. But there, you can’t do 
her no good; she’s had her fit, and she'll bear the 


shakes on it till her next comes, which ain't far off, I'll 


warrant. Get your morsel, man, do.” And Cook bus- 
tled off with a jug to the cellar, for she was better 
pleased to-day with Mr. Short. He had listened with 
attention to her complaints about Meggy; and though 


_he had uttered but three sentences since his entrance, 
| yet, for him, he had been unusually loquacious ; and, as 
“There, get your mouthful,” said Cook, “ and 


Cook said to herself, as she stood between the two beer 
barrels in the cellar,“ It’s allus best to be on the safe 
side. There's no telling what’s in his head yet; inen 
is so deceitful !” 

“Well, Mr. Short, and what’s your town news ?” 
said she, as she put the foaming jug before him, on her 
return, 

“Got no fown news,” said Mr. Short, with his mouth 


full, bearing heavily upon the word “ town.” 
“Well,” said Cook, doubtfully, glancing at Meggy’s | 


“Then what’s your country news 7” inquired Cook, 
leaning back in her chair, and folding her arms expect- 
antly. John finished his draught of ale, drew the back 
of one hand across his mouth, and took up a piece of 
fragrant greenish-looking old Cheshire with the other 
in readiness, whilst he replied— 

“Twas old Symes, the tanner, that told me.” 

“That told you what ?” said Cook testily ; for the 
cheese was interrupting John’s further utterance. 

“What I'm going to tell you.” But he stopped 
again, and Cook perceiving the cause—the opening of 
the door leading into the long stone passage connecting 
the kitchen with the other apartinents, and the entrance 
of Jean—leaned back defiantly in her chair, determined 
to be “ worrited” no more by her or ler mistress, 

Jean pushed open the door with a quick, nervous jerk, 
and stood holding the handle. She looked young, yet it 
was hard to tell why, for there was no roundness in her 
figure, no fulness nor colour in her face, nothing of 
youth's ease or confidence, or of its grace aud sensitive- 
ness. in her manner. Her dress, of dark uncertain co- 
lour, fell round the long figure in spare folds, without a 
wrinkle in the tight-fitting body or in the close old- 
fashioned sleeves. It came high up the long thin 
throat, and Was finished off by 1 ollar of white linen. 
Her hair was drawn tightly together at the back, and 
twisted in a knot. She gave you the impression of 
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one who knew how to do just what was necessary in 


She said, without moving from the door, and not in a 
very pleasant voice, while her sharp grey eyes moved 


wanderingly about the kitchen, from Joln Short to the | 


open kitchen door— 


“Miss Addersley wishes some one to go up to Nor- | 


worth on the Mare, and see if the coach left at its 
usual time.” 


away, John Short, who had risen, sat down again, while 
Cook got up, and cramming all her knitting into the 
bag, said—— 

“Did you ever hear the like o’that? Why, the 
coach can’t a passed yet! That don’t show notions, I 
‘spose 7 As sure as ny name’s Betsy Touch, it was a 
done thing before le went to the ‘ilands, that they were 
to be married, and he’s only been to have his outing 
fust, afore it’s too late. Well, to be sure! 
Well, I suppose nobody’s got nothin to say agin it; 
as far as I know cies as good a name as she 
takes. Why, what ails the man ? 
fawing about now 7” 


to be sure! 


she 


What are you gut- 


“Twas Symes, the tanner, that told ine.” again be- 


gan John, picking off the crumbs from his elaret- 
coloured waistcoat. 
“So you said afore,” cook replied tartly. 


oe Well. old Symes stopped at my place t’ other day, 


and says he,‘ Didn't you tell me Mr. Dell was gone to | 


the Highlands?’ ‘ Yes! ‘Then he isn’t, Says 
he; ‘IT saw him at Fallon, one hundred and nine miles 
from this, just outside a village, where I had been about 
some bark; he was trying to reach with his stick a 
flower from the top of the hedge, and there was a lady 


says I, 


“Lor!” interrupted Cook, “and was he sure ‘twas 
master 7” 

“He said so.” 

* And what was she like?” 

“Well, 1 thought old Symes seemed ashamed to say 
how much he'd been struck with her face, it were so 
uncommon pretty.” 
little ; 


had somehow become open while he talked. 


Here the passage door creaked a 


of eager interest, exclaimed— 

“Well ?” 

“[T don't know any more,” said John, glancing un- 
easily at the door, for it creaked again and swung wide 


He looked along the passage, 


blind flapped to and fro, 


strips of leather, hung them as before on his arm. said, | 


“Good-bye, Cook ; I must be at Leatham before dusk,” 


and strode solidly and sl wily out. 

What could it be that thus silenced him. and sent 
him off before the froth had altogether left his ale ? 
Grim and ghastly things don't usually haunt that pass- 
age; vet he had seen somet! ing which troubled him. 
Ha! it is stil! there ! 


hgure projected across the floor, and up the wall, both 


of which are bathed in vivid sunlight from some + pen, | 


inseen door in the corridor which e the end of 


sed, 


O&seR 


the passage. But John Short’s loud voice has ec 





see sinewy cords in it. 








and John noticed, though Cook did not, that it | 
Cook, full | 
) at their very birth in such healthy strength and har- 


the « longated shadow of a female | 


_ he is gone, and—see! the shadow glides rapidly along | 
dress as a matter of necessity or duty, but who had lost | 
all sense of womanly pleasure and pride in the doing. | 


the wall, growing smaller by degrees, and so also dig. 
appears. We follow—catch a glimpse of a retreating 
figure, through the corridor into the hall, where jt 
stands for a moment in a blaze of light, uncertain and 
agitated. But that state passes, fast as we saw the 
shadow itself fly, and she seems to collect herself— 
sternly, calmly. The tall graceful form seems to dilate. 


the strong white brow to darken, the clear-cut profile 


_to stand out more perfectly expressive of a resolved 
And the door shut again, and as the quick steps died | 


will. 
Grace Addersley would be esteemed a beautiful 


| woman if there were not always something about her 


that prevented the eye, or the thought, from resting on 
her beauty. That left arm, for instance, hanging down 
among the black soft folds of the velvet dress, is as 


| perfect in shape and roseate whiteness as an arm could 
be; but there is such an almost mauly strength in the 


clench of the hand, that one unconsciously expects to 
The same strength (though 
perkaps only for this moment) mars the beauty of the 
mouth, and of the meeting brows, crowned with plaits 
of rich pale brown hair. But, see! the face is raised, 
and stretched forward as if listening to a distant sound, 
the hands unclenched and lets fall a piece of delicate 
embroidery—it does not look accustomed to such work, 


| but if you watch for a minute you will perceive how 


impossible it is for those lands to keep still—how ne- 
cessary it is they should have some definite employ- 
ment. It trembles now—just a little, as it looses the 
golden chain about the swelling throat, and there is, I 
fancy, a quiver about the mouth as she opens the door, 
and stands again listening in the square porch. Hark! 
Yes, there is the sound of horses’ feet, and now Nero 


| and the big pups are yelping as they never do yelp but 
at his side who I'll swear wasn't a new acquaintance,” 


for Mr. Dell, and after such an absence. 


They seem 
determined to yelp their very hearts out. 


Grace hears, 
and stands there in smiling expectancy—the elegant 
and once more thoroughly self-possessed hostess of 


Bletchworth Hall. 


CHAPTER IIT. 


TueRre are men in whom the natural powers spring Up 


monious balance, that they will goon growing without 
effort, apparently without even seeming to grow; be 


| come vigorous in body, energetic, able, and accom 
open, while the kitchen door banged and the window- | 


plished in mind, virtuous and disciplined in charactet, 


| yet making no special, still less any worldly, use of these 
became determinedly silent, rose, took up his hat and | 


advantages ; tit for everything, 


yet desiring nothing 


heyond what they already possess—the happiness of 
ve 


life; be thoroughly individual, and yet pass among the 
crowd without notice; looking on that érowd with 
quick observing eyes that penetrate to deptlis undreamed 


| of in the said crowd's philosophy, while themselves bat 


adding in general estimation (perhaps in their duty 
too) another insignificant item to the mighty mass? 
insignificance. 

Such was Mr. Bletchworth Dell, whose form, scar ely 
eachit 
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—— 
dignified in expression, and whose face, while destitute of 
all pretension to regularity of outline, Was sO impressed 
in its tender flexibility, in its rapid successions of light 
and shade, with what seemed at least to be a rich and 
unceasing flow of thoughtand feeling, that we could not 
help being drawn to the conclusion that both form and 
and happy union with each other, by a particularly 
happy spirit beneath. Mr. Dell was certainly the very 
picture of an enjoyable man, provided only you mean 
by that to express the enjoyment that refines and cul- 
tivates life, and makes it instinctively graceful, and 
that brings it into harmony with the thousand forms of 
encircling being, the endless procession of visible things 
that seem to whisper, * Edenis not yet all lost to the world 
ifthe world will but open its eyes and purify its heart 
to see.” Yes, Mr. Dell wasa happy, enjoyable, fortunate, 
and altogether most enviable man ; and if he really 
hadevermet with one severe trouble in his lifetime, he had 


face must have been moulded into their present shapes | 








either quite forgotten the circumstance, or remembered 
it only to enhance the sense of his satisfaction at getting | 
rid of so unwelcome a visitor; you could plainly see 
that in is whole aspect and behaviour. 

But it is not good to be too comfortable. 
haps, Mr. Dell felt now, and apparently was resigned in 
consequence, as he weighed over in his mind the pro- 
bable results of his return home after an unusually pro- 
longed absence,,and shaped out in detail the kind of | 
conversation he intended to hold with his cousin Grace. 
His thoughts evidently perplexed him ; and yet, some- 
how, when they became too perplexing, there would 
flow in a suggestion, as from some fresh quarter, that 
seemed to clear away all clouds in an instant, and bring | 
back more than the old animated glow. Oh! decidedly 
something more than that! Yet still the perplexity 
was troublesome, the thoughts it raised stuck like burrs 
to his mental garment, and as fast as he removed them 
from oue part they appeared to be only the more inex- 
tr Well, well, he must inake 


| 
So. per- | 
| 
| 


ticably lodged in another, 
a bold plunge, 

But—O Mr. Dell! was it a bold plunge to go timidly 
round by the stables and back entrance, when you 
might have known, that Grace, as her old 
habit Was, waited—yes, expectantly, at the porch of | 
the front entrance? Was it boldness that. when you 
did meet her in the hall, and she advanced with such 


bn are , 
AUCW. ©] 


graceful, impressive, warm cordiality to greet you, and 
you looked for the moment so delighted to see her, but 
Thay — 


relapsed, and you did not give her that kiss of 


? 


Y familiarity with which you ever before greeted 
aiter any unusual separation? Was it excess of 
ess that made you (O Mr. Dell! I am ashamed 
have spoken so much good testimony of you!) 

silent and unresponsive, and so eager to wel- 


I; } 


ittle bit of unmeaning gossip that might start 
0 your first talk, as you and Gracé took your way 
e*Mier Into the room she had prepared for you, instead 


ir saying to her, as you had sworn to yourself you 


—the few sentences which would at all events 


nger misconception on some serious point 
tual relations ? And that prey aration '!—O 

old rooms, an | of the charmin y and 

tions between past and present life that 

ithlent fingers can weave together unsus 


| ing the most of the old place, while he — 


both 


pected, and leave hanging all about the very atmo- 
sphere when you think you are surrounded only by 
furniture, and books, and pictures, and statuettes, En- 
joyer of all that is most enjoyable among the so-called 
good things of life!—what would not you and I give 
when decidedly hungry, body and soul, as Mr. Dell 
is-—and the dinner-hour far distant, to be taken by 
the hand of a beautiful maiden and led into such 
a room as now waits that worthy gentleman? who, 
however —troubled perhaps still by those mental 
burrs I have spoken of——does not, I fear, just now 
deserve so much delicate and ill-requited attention. 
Look at that room steadily. It is his own, forming the 
ground-storey of the relic of the old moated mansion ; 
his darling room, where he had loved to paint, 
and to read, and to muse over his cigar, and to chat 
with Grace, and to dream with her of an ambitious fu- 
ture: your genuine dreamer not only doesn’t object to 


dream of active life, he likes it; ‘tis a fearful joy, 


snatched as it were out of the enemy’s camp. Here 
too, in bright dewy mornings, and fervent afternoons, 


_and tender twilight evenings, he had gradually fallen 


into the habit of taking his meals with Grace in a quiet 
cosy way, when there have been no visitors, and when 
Mrs. Addersley, an invalid, had kept her chamber. Grace 
had hitherto not been so fond of this room as Mr. Dell. 
To-day their feclings should seem to be reversed ; such 
care, and forethought, and tact has she shown in mak- 
But never 
mind him just now, if he is determined to be ungrate- 
ful. Let us glance at the place, and at Grace's handi- 
work. It is a very long, rather low, but decidedly 
broad room, extending from the three-sided bay window 


in front to the inner court behind, which you cannot see 


now on account of the high screen that encloses that 
end, and forms it into one of the pleasantest studios that 
ever painter revelled in, 
every here and there, with the brilliant polish ; and along 
the carved and richly-panneled dark wainscot walls, 
stand out the touches of colour and gilding that mark 
the heraldic devices of a single row of shields of arms. 
The centre of the room is bare of furniture; in fact, 
there are merely two very ancient and old-fashioned 
chairs, with red velvet cushions and heavy gold fringes, 
richly dark, and illuminated with 
coloured and gilded coats of arms like the walls. 
They stand one on each side the low broad fire-place, 


The dark floor gleams again, 


carved and 


which is surrounded by the story of Joseph and his 
Brethren, told in wood carvings. At least they BAY BO. 
[ own I can myself only see confused groups of figures 
in high relief, with delicious bunches of grapes and bou- 
connected together by 
the fire- 


Rosamond 


quets of flowers at intervals, 
scroll-work, that may mean te ndrils. Over 
place hangs forward the portrait of Lady 
Bletchworth, the alleged great beauty of the family. 
And you can still see the pout of the lips, and the won- 
dering arch of the eye-brows, and the waspish waist. 
Time has been cruel to all the rest. 
see on turning round), is a pal 


Facing this, over 
the door (as you will 
of antlers of extraordinary span and I don’t know how 
y do & Ly (though I am sUBpit ious 


any tines: and the 

of family notions of this kind) there is somewhere a 
letter from King James’ own secretary, referring toa 
present of veni that was made by royalty to Sir 
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Richard Bletychworthe in the year of his mayoralty, 
and to the very antlers in proof! But it is not to these 
old chairs, you may be sure —no, not even to Mr. Dell's 
studio, though Grace has a missive for him there—she 
has conferred on him, in her pity for bachelor-hooded 
helplessness, the unimaginable ble: sing of putting every- 
thing to rights, without hurting a hair of the heads of 
the incipient cherubs and Venuses there growing up; 
no, it isto the other end of the room Grace leads the 
way. There, where all is light, and colour, and delicate 
suggestion for the refreshment of spirit and frame. 
Through that vast three-sided expanse of window there 
seeins hardly any actual endtothe room. It melts into 
the garden and the blue sky beyond, which are, in a 


word, visible fairy-land, veiled only by those flower- 


? ’ 


studded lace { urtains, whi hy the bre ZU lifts “—e—Oil., SO 


luxuriously and displayingly from the ground as though 


the better to look at them, and then lets 


with gentle measured motion, that will not even shake 
off the ripe seeds of the mignionette that perfum 


en —— ~~ 


OD 


whole air from the long boxes within the window sills. 
But now the breeze grows bolder, again lifts them— 
nay, tries to carry them off through the open window, 
but fails, and lets them sail back with sweet gifts and 
messages from the lawn, s nding them the odour as of 
a breath—a tender sigh sent to the lovely moss-rose in 
\ onder splendid porcelain vase from its companion left 
Lie hind, us lovely and as lonely, to bloom on the parent 
twig. But look upon the ceiling of this bay ; aye, it 1s 
there the medizval artist has exhausted his skill aud 
power, for there it could be so !ooked on and enjoyed. 
That pendant is a miracle of airy lightness and com 
struction, hanging directly over the centre of the round 
inlaid table, which is itself a study, for the innumerable 
es and the infinite variety of hues and forms of W® 

he whole made from the timbers and cary” 

preserved by Sir Richard from the wrecs 


mansion. But it is not the @o* 
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a 
the polished plainness of the rest of the floor, so moss- 


like to the tread, and in which Mr. Dell’s chair has its 
legs embedded—no, it is not these things we care now 
to dwell on; who could, after the first glimpse of all 
that which the table bears? The sparkling spring 


water in the costly crysfal jug, so exquisite in form, and | 
- ficulty.” 


balanced on the opposite side by its twin sister, filled 


} 
with claret; the tender, almost yellow hue of the crust 


of the home-made little odd-shaped loaves ; the pigeon- 
pie, with a crust so light that it might have been put 
together by a feather-touch, instead of by the hands that 
will fall so heavily upon poor Meggy (this, O philoso- 
phers! is but one of the inscrutable mysteries, and 
equally inscrutable compensations, of Nature), the 
le'tuce fresh and crisp, and glittering wet from its 
bath ; the tall blanc-mange shaking and shivering for 
its life (tempting the mouth by its very cowardice) ; 
the pile of strawberries—ah, take one, if but to know 
the flavour that can be added to such a size by good 
gardening ; the raspberries, buried and bleeding be- 
neath a burden of clotted cream; the dish of junket, 
and the piece of fresh honeycomb, with the honey 
streaming out like the waters of some mimic land of 
Goshen. Ah, Mr. Dell, there is indeed, I fear, some- 
thing on your mind if you can be insensible to all this! 
And those flowers overtopping all! shedding their last 
breath thus that you may draw yours somewhat more 
luxuriously; that you may, while eating in their pre- 
sence, turn the bread into the ripe cornfield and poppy 
fringe, the water into running and babbling streams, 
the cream into daisied and gold-capped meadows, the 
lettuce and the fruit into that universal garden of the 
world God has given us, and from which Grace has 
plucked them for the mere chance of your gratification. 
Ah, Grace, if ever woman knew how to take measure of 
a man’s tastes and fancies, you didnow. Beware, Mr. 
Dell! you have a harder task before you than you have 
chosen to think. 

He cannot eat—at least he thinks not ; but then he 
remembers it will be harder still to talk, so he accepts 
Grace’s smiling and good-humoured invitation (so oft 
repeated) to taste something. He takes just what she 
pleases, a little pigeon-pie and a glass of wine, and he 
dallies with both, very much in the manner of that 
luysterious lady when she took rice at her husband's 
supper-table, in the Arabian Nights. And at last Grace, 
tired of being so warmly thanked, and so often called 
“Cousin,” or “ Dear Cousin,” instead of the more fami- 
Har appellation Grace, began to take the initiative. 

Her voice broke on the ear like low-thrilling music, 
heasured and artificial perhaps, but the sentences com- 
ng one after another like so many musical cadences of 
speech. One might listen to her with pleasure (in cer- 
‘ain noods) without stopping to reflect upon the mean- 
: In fact, Mr. Dell himself 
would have chosen that precise mode of listening now, 
had it been practicable and right ; unfortunately it was 


v 


heither. 


Tic q e > | . 
“€ Ol @ single word she said. 


“ . VY m ° fn ; " 
Well, ( ousin, if I cannot administer much com- 
fort to your bod} 
| to your wily wants. let me see whether I have 
he ar | 
art t ) 
‘‘4y, ny dear Grace,” began he, apologetically, 
5 SUC Was hurt. 


| 
4° ’ 


be more successful in another direction.” 


ere is a letter from your uncle, Sir George 
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Dell, which arrived shortly after your departure, and 
which I opened as you wished me. Referring to your 
application to him respecting an opening into public 
life he writes most gratifyingly ; in fact, he makes no 
doubt he can obtain for you the position of private 
secretary to one of the ministers. But there is a dif- 


“Ha!” broke in Mr, Dell, quite cheerily under the 
circumstances. 

“He thinks you should be in parliament.” 

“Oh, undoubtedly. Yes, Grace, he is quite right, as 
I could soon show you. It’s a thousand pities, cer- 
tainly, to lose so fine a chance, but—” 

“It is, indeed; after our long consultations, and 
plannings, and hopings, and despairings about the com- 
passing of this first step—” 

“But you know, Grace, ‘tis the part of all true phi- 
losophy to resign one’s self to what is clearly unavoid- 
able.” 

“Come, come, you must look lady Fortune more 
boldly ,in the face, or she will never be won. You do 
not know, my dear cousin, half her bounty to you.” 

“Indeed!” said Mr. Dell, and the tone contrasted 
oddly with that cheery “Ha!” with which he had 
heard there was a difficulty. 

“Yes: Mr. Nicholas Rudyard, the brewer of Leatham, 
called here one day to see you, aud we had a good deal 
of chat together. Knowing your views and wishes, I 
sounded him. At first he was very shy, but when I 
dropped a word or two about Sir George Dell's letter he 
changed at once, and before le left the Hall he had not 
only promised you his support and influence, but 
pledged himself for your success, at the next election.” 

“Ts it possible! Why, really this does seem like—” 
and there Mr. Dell started up, took a turn or two through 
the room, Grace calmly but steadily watching hit. 
Presently he returned, and resuined his seat. 

“My dear Grace, I cannot tell you how grateful I 
feel in my heart for all your kindness and forethouglit, 
and for your brilliant success in my behalf; but, were 
there no other objections, consider one moment this: 
you know my fortune is very limited, and that elections 
are very costly.” 

“Mr. Rudyard pledges himself there shall be no 
heavy expenses.” 

“Heavy! he is a rich man. He would probably 
think a thousand or fifteen hundred pounds, every now 
and then, a mere trifle.” 

“He guaranteed to me the whole should not exceed 
three hundred pounds. Come, dismiss all these excel- 
lent precautions, all these unnecessary alarms. Take 
and enjoy your good fortune. You have now your own 
fate in your hands—power, influence, wealth, splendour, 
possibly high rank, certainly a most enviable career, 
and one that will give you boundless opportunities for 
doing good in your own way ; all, in fact, that we have 
both so long dreamed of and talked over in this room.” 

Again Mr. Dell got up, and strode up and down the 
room, and Grace saw her advantage. 

“If you were one of those men fit only to Inanage 
a parish instead of legislating for a nation, who knew 
not how wisely tu spend the wealth that may be slowly 
acquired, who would use corruptly or selfishly the 
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in trust for others, who have no inner strength for the 
work, but must be propped, and buttressed, and stimu- 
lated from without—” 

“Which is decidedly my case, I own. It is useless 
any longer for me, Grace, to disguise the fact, that all 
my ambitious aspirations hav e died out. W hat I might 
be if I threw myself into public life with stern deter- 
mination to succeed, I know not. I have vanity enough 
to acknowledge, if you will push me too hardly, that 
my belief is I should succeed. But why should I peril 
my present content—and—” he was going to say 
piness,” but something instinctively noble and kindly 
arrested the word, for he knew he was shattering into 
terrible ruin the dreams of his cousin ; his cousin whom 
he fondly loved as a cousin, whom he had thought once 
he loved not merely in that capacity, the able, brilliant, 
beautiful, musical-voiced woman before him, who lad 
been labouring for his advancement so patiently, while 
he had been— but his inward thought stopped there, 
and he resumed his discourse. 

“No,” said he, after a pause, “ why should I peril 
all that I now possess to embark in a new and thorny 
Are not my duties marked out for me? To 
live the life of the country gentleman, become a magis- 
trate—I hope an efficient one; try to improve my neigh- 
tenants, and labourers by the 
processes that will improve myself; help the poor, edu- 
cate the ignorant, cherish the aged ; work steadily at 
something to fill up my leisure hours. You know I 
dream of art, pursuing, aye, 


“hap- 


career 7 


bours, same essential 


and that dream 7s worth 


even if one knows from the outset it will only be a 
dream ; and these things done, why should [ not then 
enjoy what God’s bountiful hand has given me? Come, 
Grace, own that Tam practically in the right. 
up labouring in the cause of such an ingrate 


proved myself; but do it, so that I 


(sive 


as I have 


Renounce with me, as you cherished with me, these 
feverish dreams of political and public life.” 
“And how would you tempt me to do so ?” inquir- 


ed Grace, with a tone 
but which 


scious face, 


and look impossible to analyse, 
the blood rush into Mr. Dell's con- 
and then it retreated there 

Luckily Jean came 
and both the 


made 
when was a 
in at that mo- 
disputants were awhile 


darkening gloom. 
ment with coffee, 
silenced, 

Mr. Dell bent low over the strawberry-stalks in his 
plate, had vet to 
traverse to get into a harbour of 
tisfaction, 


tening to some distant sound ; 


measuring, perhaps, the ground he 
head, as if 
liis eye kindled, his face 
brightened with its natural joyousness, and, forg 
everything else, he 
leaned far out. 


when he snddenly raised his 


tting 
started up, ran to the window, and 
In an instant the blind was withdrawn, 
called alond— 

quick ! the hounds are out ! See!” 
She went and stood behind him, her lip curling 
marked his delight. They passed at one corner on the 
right, so near to the Hall that he could hea: their hard 
breathing and the rustle of the dry dock ; 
plum gre d among therm. And then he Ll her arm, 
and held his breath, while, with blood-red tongues drop 
ping to the ground and blood-sl 
one moment crossed his right. . 
ery to Mr. 


as he 
“Grace, Grace ! 


iis she 


leave sas t! ey 


Craspes 


ot eves, the dogs for 
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Del} 


resently 
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is, 
he recognised as he galloped along. Grace's lip curieg 
still more markedly, and a smile of bitter scorn passed 
over her face, and she felt that in mind and wisheg he 
was no longer hers, possibly no longer hers in any wa 
that she would care to value. W isle they returned ty 
the table she determined to bring matters to a speedy 
crisis. But Mr. Dell had by this time righted himself 
and anticipated her. 

“Grace,” said he, with his old frank laugh, heard 
for the first time to-day, “ here has been a deal of beat. 
ing about the bush—I mean on my part ; so let ine say 
at once, I came back determined to tell you honestly 
that for some time past I had changed my views of life. 
and had determined to settle, and—” here Grace's pene. 
trating look fell upon him with tenfold intensity, and 
though he could not stand their gaze he finished his 
sentence—* and marry.” 


And then hurrying along as 
though over 


very, very tender ground, he continued, 
“And you too, Grace, will, I hope, ere long follow my 
example, and find some man worthy of you, and whom 
I may look on as a brother.” 

Grace listened in silence. The coffee-cup shook 
just a little in the fine, long, jewelled hand, but that was 
all. She looked at him a moment, rose, and left the 
room. Mr. Dell knew well it was her habit to conceal 
emotion, and he feared she was much moved. Why? 
Unhappily he could not conceal from himself that there 
had been for a long time past a sort of tacit feeling— 


understanding it could not be ealled, for no word of 


love had ever passed between them—that they would, 


And while 


Grace was near him, and her mental and rousing infla- 


in all probability, become man and wife. 


/ ence was upon him, he had grown accustomed to look 


may feel at ease. | 
said nothing to her. 


peace and mental sa- | 
lis- | with such devotion ? 


upon a future of that kind as very desirable ; at times 
even he had fancied he loved Grace. But it was pre 
cisely because he had never felt sure of that that he had 
Then, too, he began by degrees 
to fancy she loved power better than anything else, and 
that did not draw him nearer to her heart. As he 
now looked after her he began to question himself, Had 
he done her injustice in that respect ? Did she, after 
all, really love him ? The momentary fear of that gave 
him a deeper pang than he had ever before experienced. 
Alas! he had himself learnt something recently on such 
subjects, which made his sympathies keen for Grace. 
He oe to himself-——should he follow her? What 
was she doing now? what saying to herself? what 
shinking of him, for whom she had evidently worked 
gut he could not answer these 
And while he paused, and said, ‘Well, | 
over; all I have now to do 1st 
other, 


questions. 
have got the worst 
soften the blow,” 
associations, came back him in a fresh 
delight. He gradually dropped back in his chair, crossed 
his legs, put the tips of his fingers together, hi alf- closed 
eemed to see alre ady the end of all bis 
trouble. nay, to feel fairly got to the other side of it, and 


and for some time forgotted, 


upon vyave of 


his Cc Vv es, and s 


to be in possession of the goal that he saw rising like 
a fair tower of guidance, high and dazzling to his yearm™ 

ing eyes, 
“Cousin!” He started—Grace was again standing 
before him. “IT interrupted you: don't mind it. You 
n understand I felt somewhat to see all our pl lans at 
in end But no matter: goon. As your cous! 1 I feel 
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interested In knowing your views. Come, you will 
marry, you say; I will help you out. You have seen 
some one, and it is she who has dispersed, as by magic, 
astles in the air we erected so slowly and labori- 
Is it not so?” 

What further confessions he might have 


the ¢ 
ously. 

“It is.” 
made I ¢ 
mother, Mrs. Addersley, entered. Poor Mr. Dell! he 
was glad to see her for once, though she was no favourite 
ofhis. She had an Indian air about her face and dress, 
dark-complexioned, shrivelled yellow hands, covered 
with rings, hands that had, on more than one occasion, 
taken up the whip for a negro slave; little beady black 
eves, with a restless, impertinent stare, and was wrapped 
‘y furs and shawls even on this, one of the most glorious 
of summer days. Mr. Dell hastened to meet her, to 
shut down the windows, and place her in his own seat. 
After some brief welcomingss he said to her, suddenly, 

“T have been telling Grace that, for some time past, 
[had come to the determination to marry and settle.” 

“Quite right! quite right!” interrupted Mrs. Ad- 
dersley ; “I knew it would come to that at last. I told 
Grace 80 when I saw her pining away in secret about 
you—”" 

“Mamma!” exclaimed Grace. 

“Oh, Mr. Dell won’t mind knowing now; of course 
he'll be glad. Well, I congratulate you both, and God 
bless you! How very cold it is! Perhaps you ‘ll excuse 
me, or come up to my room by and bye. I know you 
don't want So, with a self-satisfied laugh, she 
hurried off, leaving Mr. Dell ina state of embarrassment 
such as I will not attempt to paint ; and as to Grace— 
but she always was more or less inexplicable, and she 
had reasons now for not even quite understanding her- 
self. After a while, however, she rose from the distant 
seat in the corner to which she had retreated. came to 
the chair on which Mr. Dell sat, and with wonderful 


me, 


courage and straightforwardness said to him, as she | 


rested her hand on his shoulder, and one hot tear rolled 
down her cheek, which was just a little more suffused 
with colour than usual— 

“I know what you feel, my own dear, kindly, good 
cousin. Mamma has done me irreparable harm by her 
random thoughts and careless speech.” 

. Mr. Dell rose too, the first fingers still resting on 
"8 shoulder, while his hand took her other hand very 
tenderly, and he said, “Before you go any further tell 
ié this, in satisfaction to my own conscience and future 


Peace of mind, I ask you solemnly, and desiring only | 

the true] : . d 

“ie truth—have I done aught toward you that is unbe- 
Titfi cr « 


, | ‘ 
“ine a centleman or a man of honour? have I know- 
Inerle te 7 ain 
“ely In any way misled you ? 


‘Wo 


no—no, 
er my father’s death, vour offer of a new home 
Same ina foreign land, it touched ine very deeply. 


VEN all the subsequent voyage I could not but 


“ly read, and re-read, that kindly letter, so full of 


y syiny athy, and guess and speculate as to you, 
ur mind, your home. your future. We inet. 
i, I will not dwell on those. my first impres- 

I mastered them, in order that I might study 


nately 
bhaa i’ 


I admired you much, and I saw, 


truly t else, your talent, and 


han any one 


” 1. Yr 
powers, 


But I saw they were running to 


annot say, for the door now opened, and Grace's | 





But bear with me a few moments. | 


waste. I tried to show you this, and succeeded, as I 
believed. And then we communed together, and I 
learned from you, oh! infinitely more in a thousand 
ways than I had taught you. By degrees I could think 
of nothing, dream of nothing, but your interest. The 
world seemed to have nothing in it of the slightest value 
that did not—not—t-—that is —” 

Here the musical cadences, which had been 
indeed very, very sweet (Mr. Dell was more carried 
away by them and their meaning than he would have 
liked to acknowledge), suddenly stopped ; and the fair 
fori quivered with long and still repressed emotion, 
At last there was a passionate gush of tears, and a ery 
of agony ; and she was breaking away from Mr. Dell's 
side, but that he arrested and supported her, his arm now 
gliding round her waist. 

“Oh, Grace!” said he, with an emotion scarcely less 
than her own, “ Oh, Grace! had I known all this earlier, 
things might—yes, | believe in my soul they might 
have ended differently ; but now, you know, it is im- 
possible.” 

“Impossible!” replied Grace, looking round at him 
with a pathos and an inexpressible tenderness in her 
voice, “ Ah, cousin! is it—really impossible?” Poor 
Grace, she would not anticipate the impending blow— 
but it came now. 


‘Tam married. My wife comes home to-night,” 


[ To he contin ued. | 


THE OCEAN WAVE. 

She stole my heart with her fair young face, 
Set in its frame of golden hair ; 

With her winning smile and her childlike grace— 
Never before was girl so fair, 


I saw her but once, in the Ocean Wave, 
As she walk’d and talk’d sedately, 

"T was at a dinner her father gave 
In return for our banquet stately. 


That night with me she paced the deck, 
And the breeze was sighing and dying : 

Ere morn the noble yacht was a wreck— 
And she ’mid the coral lying. 


ee 


TOM TIDDLER’S 


GROUND. 


saAnRY CORNWALL tells us that when he was a little boy 
he was told that the streets of London were all paved 
with gold ; and it must be admitted that, to the youth- 
ful mind in general, the metropolis is a sort of Tom 


| Tiddler’s ground, where gold and silver are to be picked 


' as one of its own streets. 
I found | 


| houseless. homeless children in our streets. 


up in handfuls any day. ‘There is a good deal of ex- 
agceration in this, undoubtedly. 
dark and dismal as one of its own fogs, cold and stony 
The Earl of Shaftesbury, a 
few years back, calculated there were 30,000 ragyed, 
The num- 
ber of persons who died last year in the streets of Lon- 
don from want of the necessaries of life would shock a 
Last year the total number of casual desti- 


To many, London is 


Christian. 
tute paupers admitted into the workhouses of the me- 
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tropolitan districts amounted to 53,221 males, 62,622 — 


females, and 25,716 children. We cannot wonder at this 
when we remember that it is said 600,000 persons rise 
every morning utterly ignorant as to the wherewithal 
to feed and maintain themselves for the day. Won- 
derful are the shifts, and efforts, and ingenuities of this 
class. One summer day a lady friend of the writer was 
driving in one of the pleasant green lanes of Hornsey, 
when she saw a poor woman gathering the broad leaves 
of the horse chesnut. She asked her why she did so. 
The reply was that she got a living by selling them to 
the fruiterers in Covent Garden, who lined the baskets 
with them in which they placed their choicest speci- 
mens. 
court that a mother and her children earned a scauty 
subsistence by rising early in the morning, or rather 
late at night, and tearing down and selling as waste 
paper, the broad sheets and placards with which the 
dead walls and boardings of the metropolis abound. 
The poor sick needlewomen, stitching for two-and-six- 
pence a-week, indicate in soine quarters how hard is 
the London struggle for life. But one of the worst 
sights, I think, is that of woinen (a dozen may be seen 
at a time), all black and grimy, sifting the cinders and 
rubbish collected by the dustuien from various parts, 
and shot into one enormous heap. 
The last dodge exposed for making money is anius- 
A writer in the Zimes wanted to know how it 
was we see advertisements in London papers for a mil- 
A writer, in reply, says all the 
storics about severe papas who will not let their daugh- 
ters Inarry till they have papered a room with them 
are false, 


mg. 


lion of postage stamps, 


purlieus of the Borough (leaving his watch and purse 
at home) he will very possibly be enlightened. He 
will be accosted by a lhook-nosed man who will pull out 


a greasy pocket-book and produce some apparently new | 


postage stamps, not all joined together, but each one 


separate, and will offer them for sale at about 2d. a dozen. | 
If the enterprising stranger looks very closely, indeed, | 


into these stamps, he may perhaps detect a slight join 
in the middle. ‘They are made by taking the halves 
which are unobliterated of two old stainps and joining 
them, regumming the backs and cleaning the faces. 
This practice is, it is said, carried on to a great extent 
in the low neighbourhoods of Ratclifle-highway and 
the Borough. 

During the year 1858 it appears 10,004 persons died 
in the public institutions of London: 5535 in the 
workhouses, 57 in the prisons, and 4412 in hospitals, 
Of the latter 317 belong to the Greenwich 
and the Chelsea hospitals, 211 to the military and 
About of the inhabit- 
ants of the metropolis dies in the public institu- 
tions, nearly one in eleven dies in the workhouses, 
Only think of the population of Loudon. In 1857 that 
was estimated by the Registrar-General at 2,800,000 ; 


purnbe r 


naval hospitals, one im six 


since then the population has prone on steadily increas- 
ing, and it may be fairly estimate d that the London of 
to day 8 more than equal to three Londons of 1801, 
Now, amidst this teeming population what thousands 
, and fouls there must be ; what 
nn affluence to poverty ; 


what thousands plunged into distress by sickness or the 


of vicious, and rogues 


thousands suddenly reduced fi 








returns of more than half a million sterling. 


———— —_— sss 


loss of friends, and parents, and other benefactors, 7}, _ 
such, what a place of pain and daily mortification gyq 
trial London must be! 

But, on the other hand, from the time of Whitting. 
ton and his cat, London has abounded with instangg, 
showing how, by industry and intelligence, and—et 
trust—honesty, the poorest may rise to the possegsigy 
of great wealth and honour. Indeed, all the great city 
houses abound with examples. Poor lads have com. 
up to town, friendless and moneyless, have been sober 


. . ¢ 
and steady, and firm against London allurements apd 


vices, have improved the abilities and opportunities 


God has given them, and are now men of note and 
One day it came out in evidence at a police | 


mark. The late Lord Mayor was but an office-lad jy 
the firm of which he is now the head. Mr. Herber 
Ingram, M.P. for Boston, and proprictor of the Tlus. 
trated News, blacked the shoes of one of his constity. 
ents. Mr. Anderson, of the Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, and formerly M.P. for the Orknies, rose ina 
similar manner. Sir James Duke, M.P., was a poor 
clerk on board a man-of-war. Mr. Hugh Taylor, MP, 
Our great Lord Chancellor, in his 
younger days when employment was scarce and money 
ditto, held a post as reporter and tlicatrical critic on the 
Morning Chronicle newspaper. Mr. Chaplin, the late 
Salisbury M.P., was an extraordinary instance of aman 
rising from the humbiest rank. Before railways were 
in operation Mr. Chaplin had succeeded in making him- 
self one of the largest coach proprietors in the kingdom. 
His establishment, from small beginnings, grew, till 


was a cabin boy. 


just before the opening of the London and North Wet 
_ era line, he was proprietor of sixty-four stage-coaches, 
He says if the reader will go to some of the 


worked by fifteen hundred horses, and giving yearly 
Mr. Cob- 
den began life in a very subordinate position in a Lon- 
don warehouse. Sir William Cubitt when a lad worked 

flour-mill. Michael Faraday, Eng: 
land’s most eminent chemist, was the son of a poor 
blacksmith. Sir Samuel Morton Peto worked for sevea 
years as a carpenter, bricklayer, and mason, under his 
uncle, Mr. Henry Peto. The well-known Mr. Lindsay, 
M.P. for Sunderland, was a cabin boy. ‘The editor of 
the Morning Advertiser rose quite from the ranks, 
and the editor of another well-known journal used t 
be an errand-boy in the office before, by gigantic in- 
dustry and perseverance, he attained his present high 
position. Mr. J. Fox, the eloquent M.P. for Oldham, 
and the “ Agricola” of the Weekly Dispatch, worked i 
a Norwich factory. The great warelouses in Cheapside 


at lis father’s 


and Cannon-street, and elsewhere, are owned by mea 
who mostly began life without arap. Go to the beat- 
tiful villas at Norwood, at Highgate, at Richmond, and 
ask who lives there, and you will find that they are 
inhabited by men whose wealth is enormous, and whose 
been a marvellous Fortunes in 
London are made by trifles. I know a man who keeps’ 
knacker’s yard, who lives out of town in a villa of exqur 
site beauty, and who drives horses which a prince might 
Gut of the profits of his vegetable pills Morison 
estate. Mrs. Holloway drive 
one of the handsomest carriages you shall meet in the 
who the other day were 
paid tbe 


career has SLICCESS, 


envy. 


bought himself a nice 


? " 
Strand. Sawyer and Strange, 


_— 


ut waiters or 
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ia limited salarv at Simpson s, 


Company upwards of £12.0u00 as 
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contract, for the liberty to supply refreshment for a few | 


months. J . 
the proprietor of a dining-room, who drives a handsome 


mail-phaeton and pair daily to town in the morning to 
Jo business, and back at night. Thackeray has a 
tale of a gentleman who married a young lady, drove 
his cab, and lived altogether in great style. ‘The gen- 
tleman was very silent as to his occupation; he would 
not even communicate the secret to his wife. All that 


In the city there, at this time, may be seen — 


she knew was what was patent to all his neighbours— | 


that he went out in his Brougham in the morning, and 
returned at night. Even the mother-in-law, prying as 
she was, was unable to solve the mystery. At length, 
one day the unfortunate wife, going with her dear 
mamma into the city, in the person of a street sweeper 
clothed in rags, and covered with dirt, she recognised 
her lord and master, who decamped and was never 
heard of more. The story is comic, but not improba- 
ble, for London is full of wealth: you have only to 
take your place, and it seems as if some of the golden 
shower must fall into vour mouth. Sixty-five millions 
isthe estimate formed by Mr. M’Culloch of the total 
value of the produce conveved into and from London, 
The gross reutal, as assessed by the Property and In- 
come tax, is £12,500,000 ; the gross property insured is 
£166,000,000, and only two-fifths of the houses are 
insure 1. 
the London bankers may be estimated at 64 millions ; 
the Insurance Companies have always 10 millions of 
deposits ready for investment; 78 millions are em- 
ployed in discounts ; the speculations on the Stock Ex- 
change embrace a national debt of 800 millions, railway 
shares to the extent of 300 millions, besides foreign 
stock, foreign railway shares, and miscellaneous in- 
vestments of all kinds. Land has been sold in the 
neighbourhood of the Exchange and the Bank at the 
rate of a million pounds an acre. 
of the property assessed to the poor rates in the districts 
of the metropolis in 1857 amounted to £11,167,678. A 


varli: rita ye > 
Parhatentary return shows that the total ordinary re- | 


ceipts of the Corporation of tlfe city for the year 1857 
amounted to £905,208, the largest item being the coal 
duty, £64.238. The Thames even, dirty and stinking 
4$ It is, is full of gold. 
entered inwards was 2,884,197, and that cleared out- 
wards 2.145.884. Another fact will place the commer- 
ctal value of the Thames in a still clearer Jight. In 
1856 the Custoins’ duties entered as collected from all 
Parts of the United Kingdom were £19,813,622, and of 
this large sium considerably more than half was collected 
in the port of London,—the Customs’ duties paid in 
the port of London alone being £12,287,591, a much 
“ger suin than paid by all the remaining ports of the 
ed Kingdom put together. 
“Naovers are proud of the Thames. 


V ery mud | il ke 


. 





+ 2 the boys who prowl in its mud on 
w*tialé ¥ ” . . . 
““4ah of treasure trove—earn, it is said, as much as 
34000 or ry . ; 

T £0000 by that miserable employment in the 


or 


* We stop. The magnitude of London wealth and 
ime never fully estimated, It 


the brave, sturdy, steady 


can be is a 


©88 ocean, in which 
*t'—while the weak are borne away rapidly to 


i—niay pick up precious pearls. 


———_ 
ee 
tee 


The amount of capital at the command of | 


In the year 1857 the tonnage | 


THE ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 


A PULPIT SKETCH. 


How is it that the great prizes of life are not won by 
the greatest and cleverest amongst us? Go to the 
House of Lords when the Queen opens parliament— 
when the benches are filled with the fairest of England's 
daughters in their most gorgeous attire, when the peers 
are arrayed in ermine and red, when the ambassadors 


are all radiant with stars and gold, when England's 


Majesty, surrounded by the insignia of England's great- 
ness and power, in few words bids all Europe under- 
stand what parliament is about to do—you see, it is 
true, wealthy men there, men illustrious by birth and 
official rank, but you rarely see there the great thinkers 
and philosophers and authors of the age. Of course 
the reply is, that the great authors and thinkers and 


philosophers are not practical men, and an advocate of 


the state of things as they are will gravely give you this 


| ° a. , ‘ e . < 
| answer, with the Earl of Cardigan on one side of him 





The rateable value | 


and the Earl of Lucan on the other. The real truth is, 
we delight in mediocrity. A man of medium intellect 
never disturbs your self-love, will smile at your wit ia 
its mildest form, will keep you in countenance however 
weak and foolish may you be in conduct or in speech, 
The same principle runs through public life. Asa rule, 
the chairman of a meeting is generally the worst speaker 
in the room. The premier, we need not add, Lord Pal- 
merston, is an illustrious exception, is the weakest man 
in the ministry. And if you want nerve, and energy, 
and talent, and learning, you must seek for them in the 
low rather than in the high places of the Chureh. <A 


| clear-headed man, with ready utterance and fearless 


mind, is sure to say inconvenient things, to do un- 


conventional things, te go about his business in an 


-unconventional way, and to vastly shock society. I 


once met the brother of a peer who often entertained 
the preseut Archbishop of Dublin when the latter 
was an ordinary country rector, My honourable 
friend could tell me nothing about him but that he 
ate an immense quantity of oranges after dinner. 
The Archbishop was wise in such company to sit still 
sucking oranges, but all clever men have not this 
wisdom, and hence it is we cherish and place in honour 


the illustrious obscure. A really great man must tread 


| on some one’s corns; it is impossible for him to live 


9 
long without doing so; but your poor common-place 


| ordinary mortal, like a chameleon, represents the colour 


of the atmosphere in which he lives, and we love him, 


° . . J 
‘for is he not one of ourselves—a man and a brother ? 


No wonder that the 
Whiy, even the 


Se © 


In another way we English are a peculiar people: we 
like our great men to be old men. Our statesmen are 
generally verging on seventy. Our admirals and gen- 
erals are invariably laid up with the gout; and our 
bishops, like our wine, seem all the better for their age. 
It is scarcely fair that this should be the case. We do 
not tolerate it on the stage. Not long since people 
were perpetually exclaiming against the impropriety of 
old Farren continuing to act, and thus obliterating the 
favourable impression he made on all as one of the 
most finished and delightful performers that ever ap- 


peared upon the stage. An old bishop is under similar 


ee ee ee ——— 
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disadvantages. Ifhe do nothing he is blamed, and if 
he is active and preaches, then the public persists in 
wondering why he should preach when younger men 
would do it so much better, and if the public goes to 
hear him then the public wonders what on earth he was 
made a bishop for. 

John Bird Sumner, Archbishop of Canterbury, Pri- 
mate of all England and Metropolitan—ez-officio of the 
British Museum, Governor of the Charter-louse, Visitor 
of All Souls and Merton College, having had the mis- 
fortune to have been born in 1780, is in a similarly un- 
pleasant position. He may have been a man of powerful 
intellect——of acknowledged oratory, but he has long 
ceased to be such; but, at the same time, seeing that 
he has an income of somewhere about £28,000 a-year, 
he is compelled occasionally to preach, lest the public 
should exclaim against such little practical result 
emanating from such a princely revenue. But now, as 
a preacher, he has nothing whatever to recommend him. 
That for an old man he has a good voice, is lively, has 
excellent health, I am ready to admit ; but in the pul- 
pit I need something more. But of course an Arch- 
bishop is the holiest man in the church, else why should 
he be Archbishop? and that sanctity of course is a ser- 
mon by itself. 

As a man the Archbishop is of fair heig 


? 


it, but ofa 


but for good and holy purposes. 


slender figure, with white hair, and a face long and | 


thin and angular, with a forehead high and wrinkled, 
with small and sparkling eyes. 
great deal of life in him yet. 


Old as he is, he has a 
He is evidently a man 


loved by the clergy of his diocese. He seems happy 
with himself and happy with all around, and his voice, 
though not clear and pleasant as in his younger days, 
is in capital preservation, considering his advanced 
age, 
but the greater part of his discourse is audible enough. 


You cannot hear all he SuVS unless you sit near, 


His addresses at public ineetings (he has been a great 
platform orator in his tiine) were perspicuous and ap- 
propriate. 
subjects, in clearing up difficulties, and infusing into 
Ile 
They are 
both representative men, types of the two opposing 


He was very skilful in avoiding unpleasant 


his audience his own mild and amiable spirit. 
is the very reverse of the Bishop of Exeter. 


powers or parties in the Anglican Church, both making 
out that they alone are the true church, yet both very 
happily agreeing to sign the same articles, to declare 
An Arch- 
A poor curate at a 
hundred a-year I might feel myself equal to, but an 
ecclesiastical dignitary, with the wealth ofa Croesus, dis- 
I worship the golden calf. The best thing 
I can do is to let the Archbishop speak for himself, 

On the oceasion of the hundred and fiftieth anni- 


the saine creeds, to pocket the same pay. 
bishop is beyond my criticism. 


“aris me. 


versary of the Society for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge the Archbishop preached one of his best sermons. 
The newspaper reports at the time stated that it was 
preached with great animation and eloquence, and was 
listened to with the most profound attention by the 
largest congregation ever seen within the walls of the 
Cathedral. The Archbishop selected for his text part 
of the S4th verse of the 3ist chapter of Jeremiah, * And 
they shall teach no more every man his brother, saying, 
Know the Lord, for they shall all know me from the 


na, 
least unto the greatest.” His Grace began by sta 
that the Spirit of the Lord, speaking by the prophet 
had mentioned a state of things unlike any yet yj. 
nessed on an extended scale, or realised in any state o 
society. The knowledge here referred to was not the 
mere acknowledgment of the existence of a Deity, nor 
the belief in the attributes of God, nor mere Worship of 
him in his sanctuary ; it was the belief of the heart, th. 
perpetual consciousness of his presence—such a know. 
ledge as Enoch and Abraham and Eli possessed, Jy 
promote this knowledge was every one’s duty. It was 
especially the ain of that Society. The Archbishop con. 
cluded by stating his belief that the time will come 
when Christian instruction shall be universal and gye. 
cessful. The good seed is now surrounded with tares 
but a season will arrive when it shall not be so; whey 
the young shall no longer meet to tempt and be tempted, 
They shall no longer 
frequent places from which God is banished, but will 
eagerly seek those sacred spots where he can be culti- 
vated more and more. On the difficult question in 
Church theology, arising out of Gorham controversies, 
and such like, the Archbishop’s viewsare as follows :— 
“ Happily,” he says, in his “ Apostolical Preaching Con- 
sidered,” a work which, in 1850, had reached its ninth 
edition, “ for our Church, the framers of its rituals took 
their doctrine from the general tenor and promises of 
Scripture, and by a providential care extending overa 


Church so framed, the succeeding believers in Calvin 
_were never allowed to introduce their subtleties into her 
of good temper and heart, and as such was warmly be- 


intelligible and rational formularies. Therefore we are 
instructed to declare that those who are devoted to 
Christ as infants by baptism are regenerate ; 4. ¢. ar 
‘accepted of God in the Beloved, and dying ‘ without 
actual sin are undoubtedly saved ;’ and therefore we 
hold that those who grow up, may or may not fall from 
this state of grace, and that those who have fallen may 
or may not recover, and be finally saved; and that 
therefore all are to be exhorted to ‘examine themselves 
whether they be in the faith, to repent and turn to the 
Saviour if they are not ; to labour, if they are, still more 
after the ‘inward renewing of their souls day by day.” 
Such are the Archbishop's views, and such is his style— 
a Mosaic of Scripture and the Articles of the ¢ ‘hureh—s 
style not much patronised by the younger lights of the 
Church at the present time. 

John Bird Sumner is the legal head of the Churet. 
and chief of the Low Church or Evangelical party. He 
is liberal in politics, and in character laborious, conc 
liating, and high-principled. He was the eldest son ® 
the Rev. Robert Sumner, M.A., grandson of Dr. Jolt 
Sumner, at one time Provost of King’s College, elder 
brother of} the Bishop of Winchester, consequently his 


breeding has made him a first-rate churchman. He 
was educated at King’s College, ( ‘ambridge. His Un 


versity honours are,” Lbrowne’'s Medallist.” Latin, iow, 
“Hulse’s Prizeman,” 1802; A.B., 1803; M.A. 16 
D.1)., 1828, in which year he was made Bishop of Chet 
Before then he was one of the lucky canons 0 - 
His patronage as Archbishop * 
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cepting the city and deanery of Rochester ; and some 
=) . . 

parishes in the diocese of London : nuinber of benefices 


345, His writings have been very numerous, though 
ali bearing on his profession. His principal works 
are as follows :—* Apostolical Preaching Considered,” 
«Charges at Chester,” “ Evidences of Christianity,” * Ex- 
position of the Acts of the Apostles,” of “St. James, St. 
Peter, &c.,” of “St. John,” of “St. Luke,” of “St. Matthew 
and St. Mark,” of * The Romans and First Corinthians,” 
of “The Second Corinthians,” “Four Sermons on the 
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“The world is a large market, in which every man 
above a savage desires to have a watch. I learn from 
the Goldsmiths’ Hall that only 186,000 were stamped 
last year of British manufacture. This number is so 
contemptible as to be far below our home consumption, 
if we would but make them at a very moderate price, 
Thus the world is left to look principally at the fo- 


_reiguer for what should be one of our most important 


Christian Ministry,” “Sermons on Christian Charity,” | 

, ‘5% -_—* 9 . | 
“Sermons on the Christian Faith,” “Sermons on the | 
Festivals,” “ Treatise on the Records of Creation,” and | 


charges and single sermons innumerable. 


There are 


many who like to know what an Archbishop says. Thus | 
[imagine an Archbishop finds generally a fair sale, | 


especially if he is controversial. Otherwise sermons 
are generally very unremunerative publications. 








WORK FOR WOMEN. 
Ir is clear that a great many respectable young fe- 
wales at the present time are in the position of those 


articles of commerce. ‘ What to make’ we well know. 
The chronometer has taught us that, and it may be 
taken as an infallible model. The imperative de- 
mands of safe navigation brought that timekeeper al- 
most to perfection years ago. Compress its dimensions 
and give it a stronger escapement, and you have all we 
want for the common purposes of every-day life. 

“* Who shall make it, is the great question to. be 
solved. That depends entirely on the adoption of the 
best possible mode of manufacture. The million, here 
and elsewhere, will buy in the cheapest market. The 


Swiss go about it one way, the English another ; and 
_ the two have the whole world of watch-buyers between 


' them. 


My complaint as an Englishman is this—viz, 
not that the Swiss make too many—for their consum- 


imate ingenuity deserves its full reward—but that we 


wifortunate working-men who perambulate the streets | 
at certain periods of the year, in melancholy chorus | 
assuring an enlightened, and let us add, a generous | 


British public, that “they are all the way from Man- 
chester, and have got no work to do.” Undoubtedly 
this is an undesirable state of things. By right each 
of these young women should have a young man, who 
in time should become her husband, and whose home 
she should keep tidy, while he is away earning their 
daily bread. But in this world of ours things seem to 
lave got into a regular entanglement. The young 
men wont get married. Then again, if they did, there 


would still be a large proportion of unmarried females, 


, ] . . . 
unless the laws allowed polygamy, of course a thing not 


to be thought of for an instant: and this excess of fe- | 


males over males, we fear, will be greater this year 


ial ver, as we are now about to increase our army and 


avy, aud carry on a war with those strange people, | 
'their powers of production have doubled in the last 


the Chinese. This being the case, we are compelled to 


sie ..t 1 }* . . 
“ak how this surplus female population can be ein- 


proved, They can't all become servants, or dress- 
makers, orinilliners, It is true a few of them may be 
usigned to the Indian and Australian markets, and 
© get advantageously disposed of. But for the 

ie question still remains, how can they 


f 
at 
sreor } ? 
iad ‘ TELEE 

ms JALIL] 1! 


it 
acl Vy 


f being and honestly earn their daily 
Un one occasion, when the writer was taking a 
eset at the railway station at Rouen for Dieppe, that 


ul 4 


REL Was civ nand his money was taken by a female 
“and it occurred to him that, at any rate, it was not 
“4 ir English system ; but female clerkships 


considered 


ngland would be 


reyty 


ust think of something else. 


outrageous, 80 eV! 
Mr. Bennet, 
CUnNaAKeL of ( "hae apside, sugprests the employe nt 


in the manufacture of watches. He says 


thus occupied in Switzerland, and it is in con- 
Ol the employment of women in this ma- 


vi ‘ 


4t Swiss watches are so el pant, so ¢ heap, 


In a le tter to the Times. Mr. 


1] 
eisaiy used. 


produce comparatively so few. I mean before I have 
done, somehow or other, to make it understood what 
means must be adopted to increase our production to an 
extent which shall satisfy the widest possible demand 
for watches, that shall be good enough for the rich in 
point of time and beauty, and cheap enough for the 
poor in point of price. The Paris Exhibition must 
have opened the eyes of all but the wilfully blind to 
the startling fact that, quality, strength, and elegance 
considered, the Swiss are nearly 40 per cent. under our 
prices, So striking was their superiority, except in our 
lirst-class watch, that I took my own eyes for a month 
through their principal manufacturing districts. Theve 
I found causes in active operation that explain the 
whole matter. From three leading manufacturers I 
learnt that 1,500,000 watches were made last year in 
the Neufchatel district, and this over and above the 
produce of the Geneva district. They declare, too, that 


seven years. ‘The marvellous ingenuity of their tools 
and their skilful economy of labour fully confirm this 
statement. So prosperous has been the handicraft of the 
intelligent mountaineers of Neufchatel that thousands of 
men ard women engaged in the trade, people all the hills 
and valleys far and wide, from the Val de St. Imier, in 
Berne, in the North, down below St. Croix, looking over 
the Lake Compare the thousands there, 
from north to south, with our last census. Within the 
London district, including every dealer who professes 
and calls himself a watchmaker, we had in 1851 but 
4800 in the trade. 
boast of as enough to conquer all the markets im the 
world! And what is the result? That last year we 
for watches for 


of Geneva. 


Surely this is a scanty army to 


were beggars to these very Swiss 


our own use at home, Besides all those snuggled, of 
which smugglers make no return, duty was paid in 1853 
in 1854 on 79,200; and in 1855 on 
but we took 
of them for home consumption last year, half as many 
Now, ifany man thinks this 


on 42,486 watches : 


99.670. They want none of our watches; 


as we finished ourselves. 
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a state of the watch trade creditable or satisfactory to 
us, I beg to differ from him. A reference to an old 
almanack, however full of figures, will no more show the 
number of watches wanted for next year’s consumption, 


than the statistics of our grandfather's pigtails will give | 


the next year’s demand for combs and brushes. No, sir ; 
we must not be above taking a leaf even out of a Swiss 
book. Wiser fer than obstinately to persist in a losing 
system, we must have :—1, a decimal mode of mea- 
surement enforced by law, and so precise as to define 
with mathematical nicety the size and proportion of all 
the parts ; 2, a complete directory, giving the name and 
special capabilities of every man and woman available ; 
3, a minute subdivision of labour, adjusting to each 


person's abilities the exact quality of the work which he | 


or she can best do, and neither more nor less; 4, we 
must never employ a man to do what a woman can do 
as well or better; 5, we must get Lord John & Co. to 
look to Switzerland for a systein of public education so 
admirably liberal as to constitute one essential element 
of their superiority. They well know the absolute 
necessity ofthe utmost care in manufacturing the manu- 
facturers. 
excellence in the work until they have thoroughly train- 
ed and tntored the future workman, And lastly, we 
must despise the libel that any man may dare to cast 
upon his countrywomen, imputing to them inability to 
execute works of precision. 


‘ . } 
They are wise enough never to expect 


{ a 
starve, and that the race of the weaver would no Joy 
be seen on earth. But science is one of the handinaids 
of God, and for one weaver whom the power-loom threy 


j 
| out of empleyment it has found work for a hundred, S 


now with the sewing-machine, if it throw thousands of 
women out of employment, it will cause new, and ha 

| pier, and more profitable sources of industry to be open- 
ed to them. Already, female hands which might 
otherwise have plied the needle, and female minds which 
might otherwise have hopelessly laboured in teaching, 
now set the types of Bradshaw's Railway Guide, and work 
in various places the wonderful machinery of electric - 
telegraphs. A better day for the working woman js 
assuredly coming. Mr. Bennett, watchmaker, tells us— 
and who so likely to know as himself ?—that there is no 
branch of industry more suitable in every way for 
women than watchmaking. He maintains that women 
can, if properly trained, make watches better than men. 
Then, in honour’s name, let them make them! And what 





he says is not mere theory ; for he assures us that in 
Switzerland—from which country we import watches to 


| the value of £1,000,000 sterling yearly—these delicate 


“Thousands of women are at this moment finding | 


profitable employment at the most delicate portion of 
watchwork throughout thé district round Neufchatel. 
The subdivision of labour is there wisely made so mi- 
nute as to adjust itself precisely to the special capabilities 
of every woman's individual dexterity. For any manto 
declare, whatever his motive, that the women of London 
are sure to do badly what the Swiss women are now 
doing so well, is an insult and a fallacy in which I refuse 
to join. [know better, and will before long prove their 
capabilities. Ifthe Times will but grant its omnipotent 
aid in this work, we shall soon effect a great social 
change. Thousands of the women of London, now in 
dire distress, have the power to equal, and perhaps to 
outstrip, their Swiss sisters in a rival race for an honour- 
able and abundant means of subsistence.” Now the case 
cannot well be put clearer, Here are a 
women who cannot get married, and who want employ- 
ment. What isto be done withthem? In Switzer- 
land they would many of them be employed in watch- 
making—why not here ? As Mary Howitt writes : “ The 
women must be saved, Work must be found for those 
and every available avenue of 
labour fitted for female hands and heads must be thrown 
open to them. 


who cannot emigrate ; 


The world has a place in it for every 
Teaching, that 
blessed and appropriate sphere of female labour, which is 
never better filled than by female heads and hearts 
trained by knowledge and care, has numerically more 


man, 80 must it have for every woman. 


aud useful articles are principally of female manufacture.” 





JAMES WATT. 


On the other side we give a sketch of an incident said 
to have occurred in the life of the world’s great bene- 
factor, James Watt. Mrs. Marian Campbell, Watts 
cousin, tells us how, when he was a boy, he occupied 
himself with the steam of the tea-kettle, and by means 
of a cup and spoon made early experiments in the con- 
densation of steain. To this incident she probably 
attached more importance than was its due, from re 
verting to it when illustrated by her after-recollections. 


| Out of this story, reliable or not in the sense ascribed 





million of | 


alre ady than its sufficient oce upants. Needlework, that | 


lowest resource of female industry, 18 becoming closed 
against them. The introduction of machinery into the 
Sut 
courage, poor sister ; even this may be a blessing in dis- 
guise. When the power-loom threw the weaver out of 
employment, he believed that he and his children must 


needle-woman's province will drive her out of it. 


! 


to it, M. Arago obtained an oratorical point for a 
éloge which he delivered to the French Institute. 
Watt, says Mr. John Timbs, may or may not have 
been occupied as a boy with the study of the com 
densation of steam, while he was playing with the 
kettle. The story suggests a probability, nothing 
more, though it has been made the foundation of § 
grave announcement, the subject of a pretty picture, 
and will ever remain a basis of suggestive speculation. 


—— 
— 


DEATH IN LIFE. 

To die whilst yet in life, and still to know, 
Though the pulse beats the dreadful strife is done, 
While nature, shuddering on her ruin’d throne, 

Shricks as the conquerer fell repeats his blow, 

Is terrible. But deeper is the woe 
When through the shield of hope the soul doth hold. 
The iron enters pitiless and cold, 

And drinks the tears of blood that silent flow. 

The shield is rent, the wounded spirit lies, 

Naked and spoil'd, and stricken mortally, 
Alone, alone, beneath the starless night: 
While memory, vulture-like, in circles flies, 





Darting keen anguish from his cruel eyes, 
As o'er the wretch she wings her ruthless fig 
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SUNDOWN. 
A NOVEL. 
By EDWARD. COPPING, Author of “ Aspects of Paris,” &c, 
[Continued from p. 187.] 


CHAPTER XIII. 


Now that the most cruel trial had been passed 
through ;—now that the terrible suspense which had 
weighed so heavily upon Sundown for the last fortnight 


was at an end, both Ruth and her aunt felt com- | 


paratively relieved. They knew at last the cause of 


poor Fred's silence ; they knew that his love was not at 


fault; they knew that no strange or horrible calamity 
had befallen him. In the wild agony of their appre- 


hension they had pictured him—now, the victim of | 


assassination ; now the prey of angry floods; now the 
inmate of a prison. ‘These were but fever fancies, it is 
true—distorted images traced by trembling tear; but 
they stood up grim and palpable before the mind, 
painting it as with the presence of evil or the shadow 
of crime. 


But if Ruth and her aunt were relieved by the news | 


they had received, the long breath of satisfaction they 
drew was soon followed by fresh sighs of disquiet. 

Fred was ill. He had evidently been so a whole 
fortnight. George, it was obvious, was not by his side, 
or he would have written to acquaint them with what 
Poor Fred was thus alone ;—alone 
among strangers, whose language he scarcely under- 
stood;—he might be dying, far away in that distant 
city, without a kindly voice near to soothe and comfort 
hin in his agony. 

For a few minutes after the despatch had been read 
The lips of Aunt Susan 
moved as though in prayer: Ruth remained motionless 


hi 


had oecurred. 


’ 
, 
were 


was a deep silence. 


in his hand, re-reading 


g, as it seemed, the message it 


contained, 

Ruth was the first to speak, 

“ Aunt,” she said, slowly and deliberately, as though 
announcing a determination long matured in her mind, 
“I ust go to Paris. I cannot stop here now that I 
‘now Fred is ill. I must go to him at once.” 

“But, my darling, you cannot travel alone, and I 
am too weak to accompany you.” 

“Tl know you are, dear Aunt; but Mary can go with 
me, and we can have John for a protector. Oh! don't 
ppose me!” the poor girl exclaimed almost wildly, 

r if] do not see Fred at once I think my heart will 


Aint C,, ° . 
‘Aunt Susan sighed. She had already been separ- 
one of her dear children, and now the other 
: to leave her. Who could tell if she would 


ther of thet again? The good old lady let 
and sobbed aloud at the thought of 
i¢ her darling. 
~Yout be so sad,” said Ruth in her pretty gentle 
— eling at her aunt’s feet as she spoke. “I 

ve loug away froin you. Fred will soon get 
: T | al 


~U8an could not speak, but she bent forward 


mn near him.” 


Vol r orirl 
,OUnL piri. 





in her seat, and Dr. Carter stood with the open paper | 


“Yon do not think it unkind of me to leave you, 
Aunt, do you? It would make me very unhappy to 
cause you any sorrow. Don't be angry with me if I 
go away.” 

Aunt Susan raised Ruth from the floor, and em- 
braced her again with tender affection. Then smiling 


_ away her tears, she said: 


“Go, go, my darling. I was weak and foolish to 
oppose you. Go, like a good sister as you are, and 
nurse your sick brother. And may God in his infinite 
mercy protect you both.” 

The struggle was at an end. Aunt Susan had 
triumphed over the love she bore to the orphan child. 

And now it became necessary resolutely to throw 
aside all sorrowful thoughts, and to commence prepara- 
tions for the journey. 

At first Dr. Carter offered to accompany Ruth to 
Paris in place of John. But when he remembered that 
several of his patients were just then in a critical state, 
and that there was nobody in Rosefield except a rival 
practitioner to whose care they could be confided, he 
was reluctantly compelled, at the instance of the young 
girl herself, to withdraw his proposition, 

This point decided, John was sent for. 

The old gardener was staggered at first by the 
prospect of a foreign journey. Upon his mental map- 
pemonde Paris was as far distant from Sundown as 
America or the Indies. Of Frenchmen, too,. he had 
much about the same vague notion as of tattoed Entaws 
or the root-eating Shoshonie. To go to France, and to 
be sold into capti@ity, travelled almost abreast in his 
mind as disagreeable anticipations of probability. 

Nevertheless, John did not hesitate a single minute 
in giving hisreply. The first sentiment of astonishment 
over, he declared his willingness to follow Miss Ruth 
wherever she might go, and to protect her to the best 
of his power, 

John was excited by the prospect of so soon secing 
Fred again, though deeply pained by the news of his 
illness. 

As for Mary Trueman she was more fastidious. 
When the journey to Paris was first proposed to her, 
she merely blushed and giggled. Then, when Ruth 
told her she must decide at once, as they would start 
the next morning, she stammered and hesitated ; she 
could not get ready in time. 

“But you will have as much time as I,” replied 


Ruth. “ Yes,” but she had not proper “things” to go 
in. Why. what did she want? Oh! she wanted a 


new dress and bonnet. Those she had were not fit to 
be seen. Was that the only difficulty ? No, she wanted 
this. and she wanted that, and she wanted the other. 

And so she stammered and hesitated and simpered 
and faltered, raising obstacle after obstacle, which Ruth 
met in most cases by arguments and donations drawn 
from her own wardrobe, and, at Jast, Miss Mary True- 
man, exceedingly flushed, really delighted, but utterly 
confused, declared herself prepared to go to Paris, and 
hastened away, accordingly, to commence packing up, 

Preparation with Ruth was the work of a very few 
hours. 

She laid out the articles of her attire it was indis- 
pensable to take, resolutely cast aside everything that 
could be dispensed with, and long before Mary Trucinan 
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had determined what dresses she would carry with her, 
and what she would leave behind, the young mistress 
of Sundown had completely finished her preliminary 
arrangements. 

Then Ruth applied to Dr. Carter for advice and in- 
formation respecting the journey, fecling that as she 


alone of the party understood anything of French, all | 


the real burden of travelling would devolve upon her. 
This activity not only kept her mind occupied, and 
prevented it from dwelling too much on Fred's illness, 
but drove away all the little nervous fears which inex- 
perienced travellers invariably feel when about to set 
ont for the first time to adistant city. By nine o'clock 
that evening she had entirely finished her own prepar- 


ations; obtained all the information she required ; and | 
was able to join Aunt Susan in aiding Mary to pack up. | 


To say the truth, Mary had need of aid; for, flus- 
tered and excited by the prospect of a long journey, she 
was completely incapable of all judicious effort, and if 


left to herself would assuredly have sat down in the | 
midst of her effects, to wring her hands and weep with | 


lachryimose irresolution. 
As for John Plumber he had but few preparations 


to make, and those he accomplished in a very short | 


time. He had two suits of clothes, in addition to that 
in which he regularly worked. One was the second 
best, that he wore when he went into town on business 


from Sundown, or on any ordinary occasion when the | 


rough fustian would have seemed out of place. The 
other was his special suit, exclusively devoted to Sab- 
bath and festival wear, and still stiff and angular with 
newness, although he had worn it two good years. 

When John was in his gala dress he was in his 
pride. No Bond-street Maccaroni, or Boulevard Incroy- 
able could have felt prouder of last week’s fashion 
than did John of that rigid raimeut in which he passed 
the seventh day. 

His choice was soon made therefore. He would 


travel in his second best, and reserve number one for | 


Paris. 

A trifling difficulty suggested itself to John in con- 
nexion with another article of his dress, but he soon 
got over it: 

“I ‘spose they do wear shirts in Paris,” he said, 
doubtingly, as he looked upon his own stock of those 
articles; “ Well! I'd better take ‘em all. They can't 
do no harm; and supposin’ they ain't in fashion, I 
needn't put ‘em on.” 

Five minutes afterwards John Plumber's personal 
effects were all packed up in the trunk Ruth had allotted 
for them. 


But John’s real trials were yet tocome. He had to | 


say good bye to Bill, and to part from Tom; and as the 
old gardener looked forward to these two leave-takings 
his courage began to fail him. Almost for the first 
time the seriousness of the journey he was about to 
take, came fully tohis mind. He summoned up all his 
heart however, and then, addressing Bill, who had come 
into his father’s room to aid, it is to be supposed, the 
preparations going on there. by looking on and blub- 
bering, he said, very gravely : 

“Bill, I'm going, as you know, on a long forrin 
journey into France. I only knowed one man as ever 
did likewise, Bob Williams the coachman ; and he never 


| ne 
turned up agin alive arterwards. He went to Paris | 
_with his master a matter of forty year ago, when I wag _ 
| a younker, and nobody never knowed what become op 
him from that time to this. P'rhaps he died there 
_p’rhaps he’s still livin there ; p’rhaps he ’s gone some. 
where else. At all events he ain’t come back yet, ang 
most likely never will. Maybe I shall never come 
back no more than him. There! don’t go off a blyb. 
bering as if I was a’ready scalped and tomimyhawked! 
The worst ain't come to the worst yet, and when it do 
it won't be so bad, p’rhaps, as it might be. Hows'm. 
ever, as I said, I’m going away, and when I''m off, wh 
natterally I shan’t be here no longer, and you'll have 

_ nobody to look arter yer.” 

“Now, Bill, all I say is this: don’t run wild acos 
your father’s back’s turned, and cos he ain’t got his eye 
on yer. You won't come to no good if you do that 

‘Specially, don’t go fallin in love, or any nonsense of 
that sort; for I see you has a perpensity for sich mis. 
chief. You'll have time enough when you're ten years 
older. I didn’t stick up to your mother till I was five 
_and twenty, and at first she hit out so hard at me for 
iny ‘sarse,’ as she called it, that [ was reg’larly floored. 

“Hows’mever, she come round in time, and we 
was married at thirty, afore which age my opinion is 
that a man ain't fit, nor ain’t intended, nor ain't got no 
right to carry double weight. So don’t get a anker- 
ing arter Eliza cos Mary ‘ll be away ; for Eliza’s a good 
twenty year older than you if she’s a hour. ‘Sides, 
she’s got her eye on Tom Summers, as takes out Dr. 
Carter’s wials. 

“If she once finds out you're soft on her she'll flatten 
yer art out as smooth as a pancake, and then dance on 
yer like a mountybank. I know what thei tender 
gals is when they gets a spoony in love with ‘em as is 
young enough to be their own offspring. They aint 
got no mercy they ain't, nor no feelin, not no more than 
a Hinjion savage, and why should they ?” 
sill listened very attentively, and with true filial 
respect, to his father’s profound advice, blubbering and 

snufiling all the time, and rubbing the cuff of his jacket 

across his nose with such vehemence that it seemed 4 

though he must inevitably render the skin threadbare. 

He promised, however, at the end, to obey in every- 
thing the parental monitions to the best of his power, 
and thereupon John Plumber drew a greasy old leather 
fob from his pocket, carefully untied it, and took oute 

_ half-a-crown. 

“There,” said he, handing the coin to his son,” take 
that, Bill, and my blessin along with it. I ain't rich, of 
ld give you more.” 

The delighted lad pocketed the piece of money with 
rapacious eagerness, all sorrow at his father’s approach- 
ing departure instantly vanishing at sight of the glit- 
tering fortune of which he had suddenly come 
possession, 

“And now,” said John, even more seriously than 
before, “let's go and say good-bye to that old rascal 
Tom, and give him a last feed afore I start.” 

With this he stepped out to the animal's stable, 
dutifully followed by the delighted Bill. 

Tom was standing in a brown study, dozing over 
some turnip-tops which for the last hour or so he had 
been calmly munching, and he did not even tur bis 
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head when John and Bill entered ; nay, when they came 
close to him with the lantern—for it was now night— 
he pretended to take not the slightest notice of their 
presence. You might have supposed him some ancient 
philosopher,—some asinine Aristotle or four-footed 
Plato, by far too much absorbed in his own transcend- 
ental reflecting to heed ordinary vulgar bipeds. 

“There's a unfeelin old brute for yer!” exclaimed 
John, nettled by the animal’s callousness. “ What does 
he care what becomes of me? If I was a goin to be 
hung, drawded, and quartered he wouldn’t mind! He 
wouldn't stretch out a hand to save me, not he. Oh! 
you're a ungrateful old warmin, you are!” continued 
John, apostrophizing the stolid-looking animal ; “ kind- 
ness and turnip-tops is lost upon you.” 

And so saying, he indignantly gave Tom a push 
which might just as well have been directed against a 
stone wall, and left the stable in disgust. 

Directly he was outside, however, and had securely 
fastened the door, his manner changed. Lowering his 
voice almost to a whisper so as not to be overheard, he 
said in a confidential manner to Bill : 

“He's only a pretendin—that’s his way; to-mor- 
row, when I’m really off, he'll be lookin arter me ev’ry- 
where, and ‘Il be wretched when he finds out that I'm 
zone. 


“Now, Bill, I leave him to your care. 


| 





Feed him | 


reg‘larly every day, and look arter him ‘zactly as I do. | 
For I tell you what it is: if any harm comes to him | 
while I'm away—if so much as a hair of his head is out | 
of order, or any accident of any kind whats’mever hap- | 


pens to him, hang me if I don't hide you until yer ain't 
got a ole bone in yer skin. 

“So good-bye, Bill. Take care of yourself, and 
don't go playin the fool with the half-crown I've give 
yer. Good-bye, my lad, good-bye!” 

Next morning, while the eariy breeze was yet sharp 
and chill, and the sun was still low down in the heavens, 
John was on his way to Paris, with Ruth and Mary 
under his championship and protection. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


rapturous admiration upon the vast and splendid art 
collection displayed there. He passed thence to the 
Luxembourg, where he was scarcely less interested. 
Then he examined with untiring scrutiny the historical 
Hotel, hung with its medieval and Roman relics; and 
so from week to week occupied his time in a whirl of 
delighted inspection, 

George did not accompany Fred in all his sight- 
seeing expeditions. After showing him the principal 
attractions of the city, and practically instructing him 
in Paris geography, he left the young man to himself 


_ awhile. 


George had, in fact, much occupation on his hands. 
First, there was to hire an atelier for Fred ; next, to 
find him a lodging. Then he had to recommence the 
studies which had been interrupted by his pleasure-trip 
to England. He could not, therefore, after the first 
week, devote more than an occasional day or two to his 
cousin. 

Fred, to do him justice, was not unreasonable, and 
readily accepted George’s absence as a necessity that 
could not be avoided. In truth, he was not sorry to 
be alone awhile. He felt more free and unrestrained 
than he would have been in the society of even a sym- 
pathetic companion. Ah! If Ruth had been with him 
his happiness would have increased by her mere pre- 
sence. But as this could not be, and as there was nobody 
in the whole world who could supply her place, he pre- 
ferred to be altogether without company. 

Every day, then, he passed from picture-gallery to 
museum, and from museum to picture-gallery, diversi- 
fying his enjoyment by trips into the environs of the 
capital, now to Marly, now to Sceaux, now to St. Ger- 


_main, and by rambles among tle immediate suburbs, 


Whey the Venetian dramatist, Goldoni, arrived for the | 


first time in the French capital, so excited was he by 
all he saw, that for many weeks he was utterly unable 
to settle down to his ordinary literary occupations. 
Yet the Paris he gazed upon was not the splendid city 
o! to-day, with its long monumental streets, its magni- 


cafes. 


Could Goldoni have delayed his visit to our own 
minediate time, his excitement would have taken the 
most dangerous development, and the poor playwright 
ust assuredly have been fairly overpowered by the 
*ariety and intensity of his emotions. 

It seemed at first as though some such fate as this 
_— overtake Fred. He was naturally very impres- 
; But just 
* €verything was in combination to buoy him up 
1 pleasurable feeling. It appeared as though he 


' 
40, Dey 


ver tire of sight-seeing, and of rambles through 
y and suburbs. 


He sp 


hable. 


easily elated—easily depressed. 


(it 


ent day after day in the Louvre, gazing with 


Heent promenades, its smiling gardens, and its palace- | 


At night he sat down to his desk, and wrote those long 
and interesting letters which caused so much delight at 
Sundown. The labour of composition, upon which he 


really bestowed infinite pains, relieved him, and ab- 


sorbed a large quantity of that overflow of spirit, which 
otherwise might have so disastrously flooded his 
mind, 

When Fred had passed about two months thus, 
George thought it right to throw out a hint that it was 
time now to give up pleasure a little, and commence 
study in something like real earnest. 

“How nice your atelier looks, Fred,” he said one 
morning, as they sat together over coffee and rolls at 
their lodging in the Rue Buonaparte. “Emile has 
made quite a little palace of it. I suppose you will 
take possession, and begin operations very soon.” 

sut Fred was by no means over-pleased at the idea 
of commencing his studies so quickly as he might; for 
time still continued to fly past him vety delightfully. 
He offered no opposition, however, to his cousin’s plans. 

“Yes, I think you're right, George,” he said, though 
without any enthusiasm. “I suppose I've had enough 
pleasure: and now it’s about time to think of work. 
Yet, I should have liked to run wild another week or 
so before getting regularly into harness.” 

“Well, my dear fellow,” replied George, for they 
had now become familiar as college chums, “ continuez 
toujours: only remember, old chap, that the months are 
slipping by, and that in a year we are to be back at 
Sundown, to render an account of our time and our 
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labours. I shall have more good marks than you if 
you don’t take care.” 


“You 're right, cousin,” Fred replied, fired with sud-_ 
I don’t want to | 


den animation; “Ill begin at once. 
be thought an idler, or to become one. I can easily 
spare a day, now and tlien, for more sight-seeing. when I 
feel inclined to do so. I'll begin to work directly, and 
outstrip you yet, old boy!” 


That very morning Fred took formal possession of — 


his atelier, arranged his portfolios, his colours, his 
brushes, his sketches, his chairs, &c., and began study- 


ing from models under the direction of a master George | 


had found for him. He was determined now as last to 
work in good earnest. 


George's remarks perpetually rang in his ear, and acted 
as incentives to unusual industry. 

Alas! poor Fred was always in extremes. An ex- 
aggerated spirit of emulation now took possession of 
his mind, It seemed as though he could not suffi- 
ciently make up for the time he had lost. He worked 
incessantly, therefore. He was in his atelier with the 
first break of day ; he remained there long after night 


had set in, sketching by the light of an oillamp; every- | 


thing was sacrificed to the one unceasing occupation. 

George was highly gratified at first with this appli- 
cation, the result of his friendly monitions, and con- 
gratulated Fred upon the perseverance and energy he 
displayed. 

“If you continue to work like this,’ he said encour- 
agingly, “you will carry everything before you ina 
year.” 

But when he found that Fred, in his enthusiasm, 
scarcely took any exercise, ate but little food, slept 
badly, und was evidently under the influence of strong 
excitement, he entirely changed his tone. 

“Come, come, old fellow,” he said, “this is going 
too far. You are working now more than you ought ; 
there’s a measure in all things. You'll really knock 
yourself up if you continue to stick so closely to the 
atelier.” 

But Fred said he had never felt so well in his life ; 
that he was making admirable progress, and that he 
could not afford himself a holiday just then. 

He continued accordingly to work on as before, 
utterly heedless of the friendly warnings of his 
cousin. 

About a fortnight had passed thus, when George, 
upon entering Fred's atelier one morning, after a week's 
absence from Paris on a sketching jaunt, started with 
surprise upon seeing the anxious and jaded aspect of 
the over-ardent student. 

“Why, Fred,” he exclaimed, “you are making your- 
selfill. This won't do, You ought to have gone with 
me to Chevreuse when I asked you, and taken up your 
quarters in the old chateau, instead of remaining cooped 
up here. The trip would have done you infinite good, 
for a little country air and a day or two's rest are just 
what you want. Now, I tell you what: not another 
stroke of work must you do to-day. Come with me, 
and let us go and have a good pull on the river. It will 
be exactly the thing for you; and to-morrow being 
Sunday you can have a long rest after your day's 
exertions.” 


a ~—— = ee ~ 


—-—— ee a ee 


He was determined to make | 
amends for the long, long holiday he had spent. | 


_ “No, no; I don’t need any holiday,” replied Freq 
_ but his pale face and weary eyes contradicted the 
assertion. 

“Yes, yes, but you do,” said George; “it will brighte, 
you up amazingly. Whenever I've been working tog | 

hard—getting excited—trying to do too much at t 
letting my head go faster than my hands, I throw away 
_ pallet and brushes and colours, shut up my portfolios, 
turn my picture to the wall, and start off for a ramble 
to Meudon, or Fontenoy, or Choisy-le-Roi, have a good 
walk over hill and dale, or sometimes a run upon the 
river, and return home in the evening to an early 
with the certainty of waking up quite refreshed and 
invigorated the next morning. | 

“Some of the fellows here,” George added, “take 
absinthe instead of acountry walk, and think petites verre 
| quite as refreshing as a hill-side breeze. But I'm not 
_of their way of thinking, nor are you, I fancy, Fred ; go 
come along, old boy, and let ’s away by the omnibusto 
Neuilly bridge ; they ’ve some capital canots there, well- 
built, light, and elegant. They know me, too, for in 
the fine season I’m a pretty constant customer. If 
youre ready we'll start at once.” 

Fred felt too languid to offer further opposition, so 
the two cousins almost immediately afterwards started 
off on their boating excursion. In five minutes they had 
crossed the Seine by the Pont des Arts, mounted upon 
the Imperiale of an omnibus, by the Louvre, and were 
soon carried through the Rue de Rivoli and the Champs 
Elysées, to the Arc de 1’ Etoile, and then down the mag- 
nificent Avenue de Neuilly, to the bridge of the same 
name. A four-oared cutter was soon found for them, 
and in a few minutes it was gaily bearing them down 
the stream. 

The day was not favourable for aquatic amusement 
The sky was leaden and louring ; the air was without 
motion, and despite the lateness of the season it seemed 
heavy and oppressive. 

On, however, went the young men, rapidly gliding 
along the water—on, beyond Courbervoie and the As 
niéres bridges—on, beyond the island of the Ravageurs 
—on, on, from point to point, until St.Ouen and St. Denis 
were reached and left behind, and the heights of Marly 
and St. Germain were coming clear into view. 

“We've gone far enough, I think,” said George, 
keeping the boat at rest by a gentle back movement of 
the oar; “it will be hard work pulling against this 
current, so we ‘d better begin at once ;” and they turned 
back. 

It was indeed hard work. Fred, who had no 
had much practice lately in muscular exercise, pU 
and blew like a grampus, and after an hour's hard 
rowing began to feel somewhat distressed. But they 
had already stopped once at a ferry-house on the bank. 
gone ashore and refreshed themselves with some pe 
bleu, the only wine obtainable ; so he did not like @ 
own himself already beaten. Away then he pulled 
more sturdily than ever at the oars, astonishing Georg 
by his sudden energy. A short time afterwards, ho¥ 
ever, both the young men simultaneously diminish 
their exertions and rested awhile. 

“ Tired ?” inquired George when he had recovered 
breath. 

“No,” replied Fred, though an exactly opposite am 
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eee 
ewer would more accurately have described his con- 
dition. ' 

“Qn again, then,” said George, merrily ; and the 
cutter once more sped gaily along the surface of the 
water. 

But when they reached } 
really knocked up. 
the omnibus close at hand, and, as he reached it, com- 
plained strangely enough of cold. 
in Paris he could eat no dinner, though a very nice 


below to attend whenever she hears itring. So, good- 


_bye, Fred ; don't be down-hearted while I ‘m away, I'll 


Neuilly Bridge Fred was | 
He crawled rather than walked to | 


When they arrived | 


Palais-Royal restaurant tried to tempt him with some | 


of its choicest dainties. George was sadly pained to 
find that their little party of pleasure had led to such 
an unfortunate result, and hastened his own meal in 
order that he might walk home with his cousin, and 
put him to bed ; for Fred said, with forced cheerfulness, 
that the only thing he wanted was a good sound sleep. 

But when the poor fellow retired to rest he could 
obtain no slumber. A fortnight’s incessant over-study 
had excited his brain to a dangerous degree, and the 
day’s exertion on the river had brought on a fever, 
which increased Lis mental agitation. He tossed from 
side to side, restless and nervous, vainly endeavouring 
to obtain some sleep. But whenever he closed his eyes 
the room seemed full of strange flitting shapes, falling 
meteors, and brilliant lights, the oppressive brightness 
of which dazzled and irritated him. Sometimes the 
chamber seemed to rock and swing to and fro, so that 
he clung with desperate energy to the bed in order to 
avoid the fathomless gulf into which he appeared to be 
falling. He knew he wasthe sport of mere delusion— 
as We often remember even in the midst of nightmare that 
we are but sleeping—but this knowledge increased ra- 
ther than diminished his feverish trouble. 

It was not until the dawn came that he obtained a 
little repose. But sleep never once visited him. 

George was somewhat alarmed when he entered the 
room early next morning, and found his cousin still un- 
well. He had hoped that a night’s rest would restore 
Fred to his usual health; but it seemed to have had 
precisely the opposite effect. Fred looked even worse 
than on the previous evening, and had even more anti- 
pathy than before for food. He gladly partook of some 
tea however, and that seemed to refresh him ; but, al- 
most immediately after, he became as languid and rest- 
less as ever, 

“You must lie quiet to-day,” George said, very 
cheerily, “and to-morrow I fancy you'll be all right. 
If not, we must have a doctor for you, old fellow.” 

“I sha'n’t be able to write to Ruth to-day, I’m 
afrai ° said Fred, slightly wandering in manner. 

“0, don't try,” replied George ; “you're not in a 
ate to write letters. I will drop a line, if you like, to 
Ruth, to explain that you are unwell.” 

“No, no” exclaimed Fre: 1, thoughtful of the dear 
sister even in the midst of his suffe ring. “ That would 
alarm her. I will write myself to-morrow a double 
letter to make amends for to- day.” 

“Yes, that will be the best plan,” said George ; “and 


for the 
or the present keep very quiet. I will be back in an 
er or two to look after you. Inthe mean time, if you 
Want anvw+}.: . ° 

“at anything you have only to stretch out your hand 
al : 


bells in this house, for a 
give Madame Dufour instructions down 


‘ring that bell—the ‘re are 
nder. I will 


soon be back.” 

“ All right,” feebly replied Fred, as though about to 
doze ; “ you won't say anything to Ruth.” 

“ No, no, not a word.” 

“ Good-bye, then, George,” and Fred turned toward 
the window, and seemed preparing for slumber. 

When George came back, however, he heard any- 
thing but a favourable account of the patient. 

Madame Dufour, the kind-hearted but rough-man- 
nered concierge of the house in which the young men 
dwelt, had noiselessly entered the sick room several 
times—although unsummoned—and found Monsieur, 
she said, very troubled. He did not appear to notice 
her, and yet spoke aloud in English,-as though ad- 
dressing somebody else he supposed present. Some- 
times he laughed in a very odd manner, which made 
her flesh creep to listen to ; and, altogether, went on 
so strangely that she was afraid his brain was a little 
deranged, 

Upon hearing this, George at once determined to 
send for a medical man; but, upon visiting Fred, found 
him so calm and reasonable—though evidently very 
feverish, that he changed his intention, and sat down 
by the bed-side, determined to postpone yet another 
day the step he had resolved to take. 

He passed the whole of the day in the sick cham- 
ber, even eating his dinner there upon a chair, and 
kept his cousin amused with reading and con- 
versation. Towards night poor Fred felt so much 
better that he asked for some more tea, and not only 
drank it with apparent relish, but partook of a little 
toast in the same manner. 

George now lost all anxicty, and felt glad he had 
not called in a medical man. Evidently there was no 
reason to suppose that Fred's indisposition was serious. 
So he left the sick room about eleven o'clock, perfectly 
at ease and tranquil. He even intimated to Madame 
Dufour that she need not sit up, or hold herself on the 
alert to render assistance to Fred. He was very com- 
posed, and at the same time fatigued ; there could be 
no doubt he would sleep well; he was already dozing, 
in fact. 

Very early next morning George stole softly down 
to the sick room to see if the patient was awake, and to 
ask how he had passed the night. Fearing lest he 
might disturb long-needed sleep, he entered quite noise- 
lessly, and cast a look upon the bed. To his surprise 
it was empty. Fred had evidently risen, dressed him- 
self, and left the chamber! 

George did not know whether to be alarmed or 
pleased at this discovery. It was evident Fred was 
better; but had he not shown undue precipitation in 
getting up so early? Though he might feel quite re- 
stored. he would have done better surely to remain a 
while longer in bed. And where had he gone? George 
was at a loss to imagine ; and after some moments’ 
deliberation could only suppose his cousin had been 
tempted by the brightness of the morning to take a 
stroll upon the Quays. 

At this 
door. 

“Ah! Monsieur George,” she 


moment Madame Dufour passed the 


said. 


“ you are look- 
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ing for your friend. He has been up ever since the 
break of day, and is at work in his atelier.” 

George was still more astonished at this information | 
than he had been at sight of the empty bed. Fred’s— 
activity seemed unnatural to him, after such utter pro- 
stration on the previous day and night. He made no 
observation, however, to Madame Dufour, beyond a few 
ordinary words of thanks for her news, but went straight 
to the atelier. | 

There, sure enough, was Fred, working away at his 
easel with astounding rapidity. 

“Ah! George!” he exclaimed, in a wild excited 
tone, as he saw his cousin enter, “I've got the start of 
you this morning ;—was up with the lark, and have | 
been hard at it ever since.” | 

Then, putting aside pallet and brushes, he eagerly 
shook his cousin by the hand. | 

George started as though a violent electric shock 
had passed through his frame. 

Fred’s hand was burning hot with fever. 

“Why, what's the matter, George? Why did you 
start so? It almost frightened me. You must be 
nervous this morning. Ha! ha! to think of your being 
nervous! But come, I've no time to lose.” 

And Fred again began to work at his picture. 

As he recommenced George looked full in his face, 
and saw that his cheeks were covered with a flaming 
flush, that his skin was scorched, and that his eyes were 
glistening with the wild excitement of fever. 

He gazed next at the easel. The unfinished “ Good 
Appetite” was upon it, but the face of the farmer's boy 
had been almost painted out, and in its place was a 
grinning, horrible figure, a sort of mocking fiend, with 
a writhing and ghastly expression of madness lighting 
up its contorted features. 

Upon this figure the young artist was still hurriedly 
working, with trembling energy. 

“Good God, Fred!” exclaimed George, starting 
back with horror, “ what are you doing?” | 

“ Working away, you see, at my old picture. Ruth 
called here last night ; came on purpose to see me, and | 
was quite unhappy because I had made so little pro- 
gress. So I've determined to make up for lost time. 
But I'm getting very tired already, and my brain is so 
hot that I think it must be on fire”. And poor Fred, 
evidently quite delirious, paused from his work and 
sat down. He was almost exhausted by the fatigue 
aud excitement he had gone through. 

The colour fled from George's cheek, and he stood 
speechless by his cousin's side. 

It was no time, however, to yield to emotion. 
George felt that his cousin must not be allowed to con- 
tinue in the atelier another instant at his work. His 
delirium wight soon take the most dangerous shape if 
measures for checking it were not at once adopted. 

“Fred,” he said, in as calm a tone as he could 
assume, “ you must work no more this morning ; you 
have already done enough for one day. Ruth will 
be more than satisfied when she sees how you have 
advanced. So now go back again to bed. You de- 
serve a good long rest after having been so industrious.” 

“Do 1?” replied poor Fred, somewhat calmed by 
his cousin's manner : “ and you really think I've worked 
enough for to-day?” 
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_ writing of the address. 
_mark was Zurich. 
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“Quite enough. Come along with me and tak 
some rest.” 


There was a commanding earnestness in George, 


voice which Fred, fevered as he was, could not regi 


He suffered himself, indeed, to be led back to his room 
with the docility of a child, and, when once in bed, sank | 


back upon his pillow without a murmur, evidently 
quite prostrated in body and mind. 

But George did not allow himself to be again de. 
ceived by this tranquillity. He rang up Madame Dy. 


four, and when he heard her footstep on the stairs went _ 


outside upon the landing-place, and stopped her as she 
was entering the room. 

“ Don't leave him alone an instant,” George whis. 
pered in her ear; “he is in a high fever. I will goat 
once and fetch a doctor ;” and he noiselessly descended 
the stairs. 

As he was about to pass into the street, Emile, the 
house-servant, ran towards him. 

“M. George, M. George!” Emile exclaimed, “here 
is a letter for you which has just arrived, and which is 
marked ‘ very important.’” 

George took the letter, and looked at the hand- 
It was his sister's. The post- 


“From home!” he exclaimed with surprise, as he 
broke the seal. ’ 

There were but two or three hurried lines, but as 
the young man read them he turned so pale that Emile, 
who was standing by, sprung forward and exclaimed: 

“ Monsieur is ill!” 

“No, no!” replied George, faintly “ My father has 
had a fit, and is in danger of death. I must go home 
to-night if I ever wish to see him again.” 

And poor George, completely overpowered by the 
news of this fresh calamity, leaned for a few minutes 
against the wall, too distressed and bewildered for 
speech or thought. 


CHAPTER XV. 


GEORGE usually had plenty of self-possession, and oD 
most occasions was able to look difficulty steadily in the 
face, But just now it seemed as though all his force of 
character had utterly deserted him. He was staggered 
and prostrated by the two events which had come upo® 
each other with such rapidity. Fred's delirium and 
incoherence had painfully affected him, for it was the 
first time he had seen any one under the influence of 
violent fever. Now, there was his father’s dangerous 
illness forming a new element in the trouble which 
pressed upon his heart and brain. George had neve 
felt so incapable of collecting his thoughts or of sul 
moning up his energies as at that moment. A bm 

pause, however, restored him to something like calmness 
and then the necessity for rapid and determined actio® 
impressed itself so vividly upon his mind that he ¥# 
forced, as it were, into activity again. Evidently there 
was not a moment to lose ; all his plans must be draw® 
out at once, and at once acted upon. First he must £° 
for the doctor, hear his opinion respecting Fred's illpe® 
make all the arrangements it demanded, write to Ruth 
to apprise her of what had occurred, and in the evening 
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take the railway for Switzerland. When once he had 
-gecided upon this line of action, George felt much re- 


lieved. He immediately started off in quest of the only 
medical man in Paris with whom he was acquainted, 
and who by great good fortune lived in the immediate 
neighbourhood. By still greater good fortune he was 
at home reading the newspaper over an carly cup of 
coffee, and as George expressed an earnest desire that he 
should see the patient at once, Dr. Lanfrey immediately 
replaced the morning gown he was wearing by an 
article of attire more adapted for professional use, and 
accompanied his young English friend to the sick cham- 
ber. Fred was still very quiet, Madame Dufour said, 
and had been ever since she had begun to watch him. 
He was not exactly asleep, for his eyes were open, and he 
now and then looked around ; but he seemed to have no 
clear consciousness of what was passing, or of where he 
was, Just now he appeared to have fallen into a doze. 
He had not, however ; for upon hearing whispers close to 
him, he turned round and looked attentively at the little 
group. 

“Well, old boy, how are you now ?” inquired George 
with much tenderness, advancing to the bed and shaking 
his cousin by the hand. ‘“ Look, I've brought a gentle- 
man to see you.” 

Fred made no reply, but languidly gazed upon the 
new-comer, Without appearing to understand what had 
been said to him, or to know anything of his visitors. 
Had he been under the influence of a powerful narcotic, 
he could not have displayed greater apathy. He allow- 
ed the medical man, however, to feel his pulse, without 
opposition, and to look at his tongue ; then when told he 


wight lie down again, he did so without a word, still | 


gazing in a sort of stupor of bewilderment upon his cou- 
sin and the doctor. 

“Well?” said George to Lanfrey, as soon as they 
were outside the room ;—he had previously explained 
that Fred's illness had apparently been induced by over- 
application to study ;—“ Well ?” 

“His mind has evidently been much excited of late, 
and your excursion on the river has no doubt aided in 
bringing about the present crisis ; but there is no im- 
mediate danger. Just now he is, if I may say so, in a 


sort of moral syncope, but from that he will soon arouse. | 
He must be kept quite quiet, and free from all exciting | 
One good night’s sleep, natural sleep I | 
mean, would set him to rights. But that, I’m afraid, he | 
snot likely to have. I must see him again a few hours | 
hence, when the present stupor will probably have pass- | 
Meanwhile he shall have all my care, and | 


influences, 


ed away, 
with the treatment I mean to adopt, you may rely upon 
4 speedy recovery.” 

“Then I may leave him entirely in your hands.” 

“Entirely. I will give him my undivided attention : 
and in Madame Dufour, as you know, he will have one 
of the best and kindest of nurses.” 

“Thank you, doctor, thank you,” replied George in 
“trembling voice. ; 
_ Shall I write to you from time to time to say how 
he gets on?” 
fal . = would be so kind, I should indeed be grate- 
~ Sut I searcely like to trouble you.” 
r * Trouble! On the contrary, it will be a real pleasure. 
~*€ especially if, as I anticipate, I have nothing but 


a 


_ good news to impart. Give me your address, so that I 
may at once enter it in my note-book.” 

George was particularly susceptible just then to 
kindness, so that the doctor's courtesy brought tears of 
gratitude to his eyes. He wrote out the information 
required, and then bade Lanfrey adieu with real earnest- 
ness of feeling. 

“ You will write often?” he asked, as they stood in 
the porte-cochére before parting. 

“Every day until complete recovery.” : 

“Thank you, thank you,” exclaimed George, again 
shaking the other by the hand with much warmth of 
manner. 

“A charming young fellow that,” said the doctor as 
he slowly sauntered home ; he was flattered and grati- 
fied by the real feeling George had displayed ; “a charm- 

ing young fellow. Those English are sometimes very 
| amiable, though always exceedingly bizarre.” 

Directly Dr. Lanfrey had gone, George sat down and 
wrote a long letter to Ruth. He thought it best under 
the circumstances to give as accurate an account as 
possible of Fred's state ; though he suppressed a few de- 
tails calculated to occasion her unnecessary alarm, and 
| made no allusion to the scene which had taken place in 
the atelier. Then he explained the painful cause of his 
own sudden departure for Switzerland; assured Ruth 
that Fred was certain to receive the utmost kindness 
and attention ; quoted the doctor's opinion that there 
was no immediate danger ; and concluded by recom- 
mending his cousin to come at once to Paris if she could 
do so conveniently. This letter, addressed but not 
sealed, he carried to Madame Dufour. “Keep it open 
uutil the last minute,” he said, “and if there is any 
change for the better when Dr. Lanfrey comes this after- 
noon, ask him to be good enough to say so in a few lines 
_at the bottom. Then wafer the letter and send it to the 
post. It is for the sister of Mr. Fred.” 

This done, George stole quietly into the sick room— 
| for these instructions had been given outside—and pre- 
_ pared to say good-bye to his cousin. But Fred, though 
_ restless, had his eyes closed, was breathing heavily, and 
_ appeared in such a drowsy state, that it seemed best not 
to disturb him. So George withdrew as noiselessly as he 
had entered, gave full orders to Madame Dufour respect- 
ing the patient ; authorised her to hire a nurse to di- 
vide the labour of attendance ; kissed her affectionately 
on both cheeks, and then hurried away to make his own 
arrangements. He had only a very short time at his 
disposal to prepare for departure. 

When the docter paid his second visit a few hours 
later, Fred was in much the same state of stupor as be- 

fore. There was no improvement, and no retrogression. 
So Dr. Lanfrey merely wrote at the bottom of George's 
letter ; “5 o'clock, p.m., Mr. Selwin is still the same,” 
sealed it, and handed it back to Madame Dufour. She 
on her side at once called up Emile, and requested him 
to take it to the post. But stop! It was too late to drop 
a letter for England into thetobacconist’sopposite. Emile 
must go to the office by the Bourse, and make haste or he 
would not be intime. Now Emile, just then, was in an 
excessively bad humour, principally in consequence of 
the double work which had devolved upon him from 
Madame Dufour’s presence in the sick room. He was 
begiuning to repose a little at the front door with a 
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cigarette in his mouth, when lo! this Commission was 
given him. What! he was to run all the way to the 
Bourse! Peste! Diable! he muttered. A distance of 
half a league if it were an inch. Could anything be 
more aggravating ? There was nothing for it, however, 
but obedience. So Emile took the letter with the very 
worst possible grace, thrust it carelessly into his waist- 
coat pocket, and hurried off to the Bourse in a frame of 
mind nobody on or above the earth would have envied. 
Seven old women and a newsvender audibly blessed him 
as he swept past them like a rushing wind, and spun 
them round by accidental concussion. Upon arriving 
at the post-office Emile felt in his waistcoat pocket for 
the letter. It was gone. Gone? In an instant his 
mood changed. Indignation, impatient fretfulness and 


anger, gave place to the deepest mortification. It 


was evident he bad lost the letter. He remembered 
that in several streets he had passed through there were 
little pools of water,—the product ofa heavy fall of rain 
during the afternoon,—and that these miniature lakes 
he had rapidly jumped over in his eagerness to arrive 
early atthe Bourse. It was more than probable that in 
so doing the letter had been jerked from his pocket, and 
that ere this it was floating through the sewers on an 
excursion to the Seine. There seemed scarcely any 
probability that even if picked up its address would be 
legible, for the streets were in an excessively dirty con- 
dition. Nevertheless as he walked slowly back to the 
Rue Buonaparte, Emile was careful to return precisely the 
same way he came, and to look all along the pavement 
and in every puddle he passed. But, as he had surmised, 
the letter was irretrievably lost. Had Emile stolen the 
letter, there might have been some hope he would have 
confessed his fault. But to admit that he had been guilty 
of an act of mere carelessness, nay almost of stupidity, 
was too much for his vanity. He could not resolve 
to acknowledge such humiliating inattention. When 
therefore Madame Dufour asked him if he had been in 
time, he carelessly answered, “Oh yes,”—a literally cor- 
rect reply, though springing exclusively from false in- 
tention. “I had full five minutes to spare,” he added, 
by way of clinching the indirect untruth. 

“Poor fellow!” said Madame Dufour referring to 
Fred, who now occupied all her thoughts ; “since you 
left, he’s been very wild again, talking loudly and call- 
ing out for his sister. I hope she'll soon come. That 
letter you posted was for her.” 

“Oh indeed!” replied Emile,trying to appear uncon- 
cerned, though inwardly suffering the acutest pangs of 
remorse. Foran instant indeed he was on the point of 
avowing the fault of which he had been guilty: but 
shame overpowered his good resolution, and he allowed 
Madame Dufour to return into the bed-room without 
offering her another word of explanation. Then, more 
and more smitten with compunction, but less and less 
capable of avowing it, he descended the stairs, aud en- 
deavoured to drive away all painful thoughts by apply- 
ing with unusual energy to the rest of the household 
work which remained to be performed. Meanwhile, as 
Madame Dufour had said, Fred was growing exceedingly 
excited. His stupor had now utterly passed away, but 
without affording, as it appeared, any relieftohim. He 
was again all restlessness and agitation, talking loudly 
in English, and continually trying to rise from his bed 


cri. 

and get up. He must go and work at his picture, he 
repeatedly said. Why did they interfere to preyex 
him? He gradually became so violent that M 
Roussell, the nurse, who had taken Madame Dufour’s 
place for the night, had considerable difficulty in k 
ing him quiet. As the evening advanced the brain of 
the sufferer become more and more excited. At each 
instant it seemed to be racked by some wild fancy or 
feverish longing. One moment Fred would call along 
to his sister ; at the next to his aunt ; then his cousin's 
image would pass before him, and he would cry out, 
“George,George!” with such painful eagerness, that even 
the old and battered attendant herself was touched. Jy 
the midst of all his incoherency, however, one sentiment 
was evidently dominant, the desire to descend to the 
atelier and work. Again and again it returned, each 
time with greater strength than before, and at last it 
appeared to have taken sole and undivided possession 
of his mind. He sat up in his bed, and deliberately 
declared that he would go; that no power on earth 
should stop him ; that he was his own master and free 
to act as he pleased. Then when he found that the 
nurse was utterly insensible to his threats and violence, 
and that each time he rose, with the intention of getting 
out of bed, she forced him back by some strange power 
he could not comprehend, but which he was obliged to 
yield to, he implored her in the most touching accents, 
and with tears in his eyes, to let him gratify lis wish, 

“Do, oh! do let me go,” he said, beseechingly ; “if! 
do not work to-night I shall never work again.” 

}ut when he found that his most pathetic entreaties 
were received exactly in the same manner as his most 
vehement demands, he flung himself back upon the bed, 
and actually writhed with disappointment and baffled 
desire. By-and-bye, however, something of the cunning 
which oftentimes accompanies insanity took possession 
of Fred's mind. Since he could not obtain his request 
by prayer or threat, what was there to prevent him 
using less scrupulous agency ? He would feign sleep, 
previously asking the nurse to draw the curtains around 
him, and then when he was thus hidden and had lulled 
her suspicions, he would noiselessly slip from the bed and 
pass unperceived out of the room. But as soon ashe 
had formed this plan the poor dreamer saw it was im 
possible of execution. The nurse was sitting on that 
side of the bed which was against the door, and ifhe 
attempted to pass out she would see him, and at once 
oppose his departure. Ah! Could he but coax het 
round to the other side of the room! He asked her 
fact to change her position, but the woman seemed at 
once to divine his motives, pointed to the door, an 
shook her head. Again Fred fell back in bed, writhing 
with impotent rage, and his teeth grating aga 
each other like a saw against stone. During 4 few 
brief moments he was calm again, for he thought he 
saw Ruth before him, and held out his hand to welcome 
her. But the sweet vision soon passed away, and thea 
the old troubled fancies once more took possession of his 
mind. How was he to bafile the vigilance of the attend- 
ant who watched over him ? He did not wish to harm a 
fur no doubt she was acting in obedience to the orders a 
others: but still he was determined to leave the room 
which he was placed against his will. Ah! At last™ 
saw by what means he could accomplish his long-cheris 
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THE POSTERITY OF BANQUO. 





Germans, French, as well as English, have done justice | 
to our great Shakspeare. In the picture before us, | 


Gustave Dové, a name well known and honoured on 
both sides the straits of Dover, has sketched that scene 


in Macbeth, when the latter seeks an interview with | 
the witches, and dares to question fate. He has just | 


asked if Banquo’s issue shall ever reign in this king- 
dom. Eight kings appear and pass in order, the last 
with a glass in his hand. Banquo, following Macbeth, 
exclaims, (Act IV., scene 1,) 





* Thou art too like the spirit of Banquo; down! 
Thy crown does sear mine eye-balls :—and thy hair, 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the first:— 
A third is like the former; Filthy hags!> 
Why do you show me this ?—A fourth ’—Start, eyes ! 
What! will the line stretch out to the crack of doom ? 
Another yet ’—A seventh ?—I ‘ll see no more :-— 
And yet the eighth appears, who bears a glass, 
Which shows me many more; and some I see 
That two-fold balls and treble sceptres carry : 
Horrible sight !—Ay, now, I see, ‘tis true; 
For the blood-bolted Banquo smiles upon me, 
And points at them for his.— What, is this so?" 





ed desire. Had not the Fever Spirit entered his brain, 
and would not its malignant influence shine out through 
his glance? The old legend of the Evil Eye was no 
fable. Modern experience had shown the power of 
vision in quelling the senses and subjugating the inner 
will. He would apply this strange and terrible strength 
asnone had ever dared to apply it in later days. What 
mortal could rest unmoved before the sickly and poison- 
ous influence of the Fever Gaze? On the instant Fred 
determined to exert the power of his horrible mesmeric 
spell. He called the nurse towards him, and pointed as 
though he needed the cooling drink placed upon a table 
by the window. The woman rose and left her place by 
the door to comply with the patient’s silent command. 
But while she passed the end of the bed, suspicion and 
watchfulness prompted her to look full at the young 
man as he sat upright against the pillow gazing intently 
towards her. Inthat moment the fatal charm began to 
work, 

Strange! But a few minutes before she was calm, 
collected, authoritative. Now a trembling trouble seem- 
ed to disturb her senses, and the features of her face took 
awild look of fear and agony. Her glance had fallen 
upon those fever-lighted eyes, glowing through the half- 
obscurity of the chamber, and was fixed upon them, as 
though by enchantment. It was terrible to see the 
attitude she had taken ; the ghastly change which had 
fallen upon her. She could not advance; she could 
hot recede ; she could not move a muscle of her limbs, 








~~ Sopaeph as if a fearful struggle were passing within 
er, 





, And such, indeed, was the case. The woman was 
striving with almost desperate strength to resist the 
Strange influence of Fred's fixed and fevered eye. She 
clenched her hands, and bit her lips, until drops of blood 
trickled down her face, in a frenzied effort to oppose the 
ternble glance. But it was all in vain. There she 
Mood—as if held by invisible bonds—upon one spot, in 







a unvarying position, her eyes almost starting from 
_— head, and the perspiration rolling from her forehead. 
Even Fred shuddered as he saw the fearful result of the 
mysterious power he was exercising. But the struggle 
evidently was drawing to aclose. The nurse’s efforts 










¥ere consuming all her bodily and mental force. Every 
: 7 it emed that she must succumb. For a mo- 
— wever it appeared as though she would utter the 
e‘teing shriek or the fearful ery that alone might snap 
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¢ bonds, by which the spell was to be broken. 
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She made indeed one last and mighty effort to set her- 
self free. But it was of no avail. Into her very brain 
the horrid gaze seemed to burn, burn, burn, until it 
scorched up all sensation. Then came a broken sob, a 
low stifled cry like an echo of death, and the wretched 
woman fell back motionless upon the floor. 

The Fever Gaze had triumphed over the resisting 
spirit, and the terrible struggle was over. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Wuen Fred at length found himself at liberty, a sense 
of awe stole over him as he gazed upon the motionless 
body of the nurse. What if her last shuddering ery 
had alarmed the house ? Whatif Madame Dufour were 
already coming towards the chamber? He trembled 
and turned pale at the thought. Would fever or deli- 
rium justify the nameless deed of which he had been 
guilty? Would not men call him worse than a mur- 
derer? Would they not say he had corrupted the very 
principle of human life by foul and unnatural agency ? 
Evidently he must fly, ere the morning's sun revealed 
the ghastly crime night had witnessed. He gently 
stole from the bed and listened. There was no voice, 
no footstep on the stair, no sound close at hand or in 
the distance. He noiselessly opened the door and 
looked forth. All was still. There was not even a 


| passing breath to ripple the dead calm of night. He 
though the features of her face twitched and worked | 


went out upon the landing-place. Darkness, thick and 
impenetrable, such as he had never before gazed upon, 
seemed to occupy the dwelling as with a bodily pre- 
sence. He looked over the banisters into the well- 
like staircase beneath. How profound it seemed to- 
night ; yet there was not a single ray of light to guide 
his eye in sounding the obscurity of its invisible depths, 
He grew giddy as he gazed, for he thought he had 
penetrated a mystery which would have made the bold- 
est quail. And still all was hushed throughout the 
house. No one was moving ; there was not a whisper 
to tell that human life was near. Perhaps, however, 
they knew below what had occurred, and Lad gone forth 
in search of aid. In an instant, it might be, they 
would arrive in the chamber. Hark! what noise 
was that? They were already ascending the stairs! 
They were coming 1—No! it was but fancy : all was 
calin and silent as death. Death! Was that its awful 
image in the chamber, and its shadow flickering on the 
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wall? Fred sickened as lhe turned back and gazed _move that leaden load. One last attempt however, and F 
upon the cold stone-like body, so recently warm with | he would succeed. With a frenzied energy, springi 
feeling and animation. He dared not touch it; he from desperation, he once more endeavoured to raise the 
dared not approach it; he dared not even close the | inanimate mass. It was all in vain: his efforts Were ag 
door. He was afraid to be alone with the poor helpless | fruitless as ever; his strength was gone; his ene 
woman ; it would have driven hin mad, he thought, to | prostrated; and with a long hollow ery of rage and 
be shut up, even for an instant, with that fixed and  despa‘r, he fell back exhausted and insensible upon the 
staring face. But he must escape! Already the first | floor. 
faint glimmerings of dawn were beginning to peep 
through the curtains. In a few hours everybody would | 
be up and stirring; it would then be too late to pass 
away unseen and unknown, The poor guilty wretch 
trembled anew as he thought of the ghastly deed he had | = Ba 
committed, and in imagination he already heard the | | — . 
curses of the multitude ringing in his ears, He could | METHODISM. 
even see mothers pointing at him, and holding up their | . 
young children to look upon and loathe him. “O God!” | Ong man may steal a horse, while another may not look 
he cried, “ a thousand deaths were better than this fear- over a hedge. Southey wrote the history of Methodism, 
ful agony.” | just as Gibbon wrote his fifteenth chapter on the origin 
And now a new idea took possession of his feverish | and spread of Christianity ; but Southey has been 
mind. He must get rid of the traces of his crime, and | praised, and Gibbon condemned, by precisely the same 
then when the people came next morning there would | class of persons. Justice, however, is being gradually 
be no evidence to prove his guilt. The nurse had dis- | done to Methodism. In our own country Isaac Taylor, 
appeared, and he knew not how or where. Hadhe not | Dr. Smith, and others, have endeavoured to weigh its 
been in his bed all night sick with fever? As soon as | merits, and to assign it its true place in history. The 
this idea had once fairly established itself in his mind, | last attempt of the kind, however, is that of Dr. Abel 
he turned all his ingenuity to discover by what means | Stevens, of New York, which has just been republished 
he could put it in execution. | in this country by Mr. Heylin, and which we can com- 
Ah! a happy thought! The mystery he had only | mend as the broadest estimate of Methodism, and the 
half penetrated in looking over the staircase just before | clearest exponent of its influence, we have ever read. 
was now fully revealed to him. Were there not at the | Methodism is the grandest fact in the religious history 
bottom of that abyss hidden depths which none could | of Europe since that poor young German monk, walk- 
ever penetrate, veiled as they were from the outer gaze of | ing the streets of Rome, with his soul grieved by the 
allthe world ? J7e liad sounded them ; he had descended | display of her pomp and corruption, heard a voice as it 
to their lowest levels——it might have been only in a} were from heaven exclaiming, “ The just shall live by 
dream, but a dream more substantial than reality itself. | faith.” That monk followed the prompting of the in- 
They should be the hiding-places of his crime. ward monitor, and we had the Reformation; but im 
As soon as the poor maniac had become filled with his | process of time the divine impulse died away, the s% 
new delusion, he felt a strange buoyancy of spirits that 
urged him to laugh aloud and almost shout with joy. He | came dull. In England, more especially since the 
threw aside his coat that he might the more easily | Restoration, irreligion was considered the mark of 4 
carry the ghastly load, and then approached the nurse's | fine gentleman. The clergy (wrote Bishop Burnet) 
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[To be continued.) 








ered fire on the altar ceased to burn, the fine gold be 


chair, For a moment he hesitated. The flesh of the | were under more contempt than those of any other 
woman looked so repulsive ; it was already so deeply | church in all Europe. Archbishop Secker bewailed 
streaked as with the lines of death, that he sickened | the profligacy of all ranks as something frightful, In 
at the idea of touching it. To his distorted imagination | the preface to his great work Bishop Butler wrote—"It 
it seemed that ifhe once laid his hands upon the nurse’s | has come to be taken for granted that Christianity * 
form, a corrupting influence would immediately spread | no longer a subject of inquiry, but that it is now# 
through his frame. There indeed would be his punish- | length discovered to be fictitious.” The celebrated 
ment. Living he would for ever carry about with him | jurist Blackburn had the curiosity, early in the reign 
the spirit of Death, and his own body would be cankered | George ILL, to go from church to church to hear evey 
and worm-eaten while yet animated with vitality. He | clergyman of note in London. He assures us “that he 
groaned aloud as he thought of the double curse which | heard not a single discourse which had more Christian 
would for ever weigh upon him, But there was no time | ity in it than the writings of Cicero, and that it would 
to hesitate. The dawn was creeping up apace, andthe | have been impossible for him to discover, from what 
light of the candles already began to look pale and | he heard, whether the preacher was a follower of G® 
sickly. He spread his arms around the nurse and tried | fucius, Mahommed,or Christ. It is not so in our day, 
to lift her. Buta heavy weight as of death was op- | and that it is not so Methodism must be assigned # 
posed to him, and against its stubborn resistance his | the cause; Church and Dissent were alike evangelize 
strength was like that ofaninfant. Again hetried and | by men who, born Churchmen, died dissenters; wi 
tried, straining every muscle, working every sinew in “a | = sehtecnth OF 
the desperate efforts he mace. All were useless. The nai pot RR gy om ory les phar reay Eee meme = 


perspiration fell from his face like water; every vein in | Forms, and its Relations to British and American Pr testant 


_ : ' é' ty Abel Stevens, LL.D. mdon: Alexander Heylin, Paters™* 
his forehead seemed bursting; and still he could not ~My a en a oe 
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a 
were driven out of the Charch, and yet to whom the 
Church is indebted for the hold it has upon the public 
mind at this day. The Puseyites may be right, but it 
ig clear that if left to themselves the Church of England 
would be torn up by its roots to-morrow. The Evan- 
gelicals may be wrong, but it is equally clear that it is 
they who have won for the Church its influence and its 
power ; and that they are what they are, humanly speak- 
ing, is due to Whitfield and Wesley. 
Down in an obscure village named Epworth, in the 
feany county of Leicestershire, was born a baby on the 
17th of June, 1703 (old style); the child, afterwards 
known to the world as John Wesley, had a very near 
chance of not being born at all. His father, the rector 
of the parish, was an oddity ; his mother was a strong- 
minded woman, At the close of family prayer one 
evening the rector, observing that his wife did not 
respond. Amen to his prayer for the king, asked her the 
reason. She replied that she did not believe in the 
title of the Prince of Orange to the throne. “ If that 
be the case,” rejoined the rector, “we must part ; for if 
we must have two kings we must have two beds.” The 
lady was inflexible, and the husband left home for a 
twelvemonth. John Wesley was the first child born 
after conjugal harmony had been restored. The family 
circle was a strictly religious oue, and John and his 
elder brother Charles at Westminster, and afterwards at 
Oxford, retained the impressions of home. At Oxford 
the Holy Club was formed, in which John spontaneously 
took the lead. Whitfield joined them in 1735, and 
about this time they seem to have been known as Me- 
thodists. That same year the two Wesleys sailed with 
General Oglethorpe as missionaries to Georgia ; some 
German Moravians were on board. ‘These Moravians 
taught them a piety of which till then they had no 
ilea, and these missionary experienzes led them beyond 
the narrow circle of Oxford thought. In three years 
we find them again in England; they had not pros- 
pered in America. In the meanwhile Whitfield had 
vecome ordained, and had commenced preaching with 
tremendous power in Bristol and London, and was on 
lis way to America, in accordance with an invitation 
ue had received from the Wesleys just as they were 
returning home. In England the Wesleys renewed 
their intimacy with the Moravians; Charles first, and 
then Jolin, found amongst them rest for their souls. 
Jol 
“Methodism,” writes Dr. Stevens, “owes to Moravian- 
ist special obligations. First, it introduced Wesley 


into that revenerated spiritual life, the supremacy of 


which over all ecclesiasticism and dogmatism it was 
‘he appointed mission of Methodism to reiissert and 
Protestant world. Second. Wesley de- 
it some of his clearest conceptions of the 
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logical ideas which he was to propagate as cxsen- 
el to this spiritual life, and he now returned 
Tom Hermbint, not only confirmed in his new religious 


ry . 
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ce, but in these most important doctrinal views. 


itd, Zinzendorfs communities were based upon 
Man of reforming the Established Churches by 
ittle churches within them, in despair of main- 

ng *] iritual life among thi 1 otherwise. Wesley 


canised Methodism within the Anglican Church. 
‘ourth, not only in this general analogy, but in 
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many details of his discipline, we can trace the influ- 
ence of Moravianism.” When Wesley returned from 
Germany, Whitfield had come home from America ; 
Charles had -been preaching and making converts 
among the clergy, and the hour had come unconsciously 
to lay the foundations of Wesleyanism. Wesley, it is 
true, preached in the churches on Sundays, but on the 
week-days he preached to the small assemblies the 
Moravians had collected in London ; but in time the 
city clurches were denied to him and his brother, and 
when Whitfield turned field-preacher John Wesley 
soon followed his example ; Charles was cited to Lam- 
beth, and threatened by the Archbishop with excom- 
munication, for while his brother was preaching in the 
open air at Bristol, and Whitfield in Moorfields, he had 
followed their example in Essex and other places. He 
was somewhat intimidated by the menace, but Whit- 
field was at hand for his rescue, and exhorted him to 
take his stand openly in Moorfields the following Sun- 


day. He did so, preaching there to ten thousand hear- 
ers. He preached elsewhere in the afternoon, and still 


later in the same day to multitudes upon multitudes at 
Kennington Common. At night he sought consolation 
at the Moravian Society in Fetter-lane. Thus were 
Church rulers in their blindness driving Methodists fur- 
ther and further away. In our time we see a disposi- 
tion in some quarters to sever the bonds of habit ; but 
is it not too late? Dissent and Methodism have grown, 
while the Church has stood upon its dignity and slept. 
In another quarter the Wesleys were urged on to a 
separate organization. Errors crept in amongst the 
Moravians, and Wesley withdrew. He had previously 
secured the Foundry in Moorfields, a building which 
the Government had used for the casting of cannon, but 
which was deserted and dilapidated. ‘This place, which 
was opened in 1739, Wesley made the head-quarters of 
Wesleyan Methodism. Thence he itinerated all over 
the land. Writers assailed him and his travelling evan- 
gelists, but they feared not the face of man. In the 
midst of these trials and successes, Whitfield returned 
from America, whither he had gone a second time, and 
the great separation took place, which more or less has 
continued to the present day. Wesley, it seems, was 
forced into the controversy, and for a long time Whit- 
Whitfield, however, 


felt that he must declare his Calvinistic views, and re- 


un'8 interest in them induced him to visit Herrnhut. | 


linquished fellowship with the Arminians, and their 
leader Wesley. Neither party, however, yet thought 
of forming a distinct ecclesiastical organization from 
that of the mother Church ; but Whitfield was soon 
compelled by the force of circumstances to do this, 
Lady Betty Hastings had patronised the little band of 
Methodists at Oxford ; Lady Margaret had been led by 
Her influ- 
ence over Ler sister-in-law Selina, Countess of Hunting- 


her to join them and married one of them. 


don, led the latter, during a serious illness, to become a 
Methodist herself. Her Calvinistic opinions led her to 
patronize Whitfield when he separated from Wesley. 
At the death of her husband Lady Huntingdon devoted 
her life actively to religious Jabours, She purchased 
theatres, and halls, and dilapidated chapels in London 
and elsewhere, and fitted them np for public worship. 
| her aid 


New chapels were also erected by 
ind Ireland. 


in many 
Distinguished 


places in England. Wales, 
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Calvinistic clergymen, churchmen as well as dissenters, 
codperated with her plans, aud were more or less under 
her direction. Romaine, Penn, Madan, Berridge, Top- 
lady, Shirley, Fletcher, Benson, and a host of others, 
shared her beneficent labours. In aromantic and dila- 
pidated castle at Trevecca, in South Wales, the birth- 
place of Howell Harris, the Welch evangelist, she es- 
tablished a college for the purpose of educating her 
preachers. In order to protect the chapels from sup- 
pression or appropriation by the Established Church, 
she had to register them, in 1779, according to the pro- 
visions of the Toleration Act. After that time the re- 
gular clergy of the Establishment ceased to occupy her 
pulpits, and in time her places of worship became ab- 
sorbed in the Independent denomination, with the ex- 
ception of Wales, where, to this day, the Calvinistic 
Methodists are a formidable band. Let us now return 
to Wesley. 

Hitherto Wesley’s lay helpers had been but “ ex- 
horters,” and “readers,” and “ expounders” of the Scrip- 
tnres; but now “lay preaching” was formally begun. 
Wesley, when he first heard of it, was shocked, and he 
hastened to London to put it down, but he relented, and 
Thomas Masfield was the first of his lay preachers. 
The next thing was to form general rules, defining the 
terms of membership of the United Societies. Mem- 
bers were to be divided into classes under a leader ; all 
who were concerned about the salvation of their souls 
were to be admitted to membership ; no creed or dogma 
was essential, but alife in accordance with Christian pre- 
cepts and profession. In 1744, the first Wesleyan Con- 
ference was held; the relations of the Methodist Societies 
to the Church of England were considered ; secession 
from the Establishment was discountenanced ; but evi- 
dence was given that Wesley's opinions on Church order 
had been considerably relaxed, At the second Confer- 
ence, held in Bristol in 1746, it was clear that Wesley's 
High Church views had been still further modified. 
Even then, however, Wesley still believed in Apostoli- 
cal Suecession, in the priestly character of the christian 
ministry, and the essential distinction of its three orders. 
When the third Conference met, Wesley had come 
to see that his lay assistants were “ called of God,” and 
were as legitimate preachers as any priest or bishop in 
the land. 
to ceclare that the term “church” means, in the New 
Testament, “a single congregation,” and a “ national 
chureh” is pronounced merely “a political institution.” 
In a little while a new difficulty occurred. 


reasonable demand of the people for the sacraments 
from their own pastors, Charles Wesley became alarm- 
ed, and much anxiety was felt when the Conference met 
in 1755, 
they onght to separate from the Establishment. 
three days’ discussion the conclusion arrived at was that 
it was inexpedient to do so, and Jolin Walsh and his 
associates consented, for the sake of peace, to cease to 
administer the sacraments. In 1770 appeared the mi- 
nute on Calvinism, which led to a controversy which 
raged bitterly for six years. The press teemed with 
pamphlets on both sides, and by the time the contest 
was over the virtual unity of Calvinistic and Arminian 
Methodism was at an end. Let us add, that to Cal- 


At the fifth Conference Wesley got so far as | 





Some of 





vinistic Methodism we owe the “Olney Hymns,” ang | 
Cowper's “Task.” In the Clapham sect may be trageq | 
Calvinistic Methodism. At the house of Henry | 
ton, in Clapham, there met William Wilberforce, Gray. 
ville Sharp, Zachary Macaulay, Henry Martyn, ang 
others. The Bible, the Tract, and the Missionary §. 
cieties, Negro Emancipation, and Sunday Schools, may 
be traced to the members of the Clapham sect. Sneh _ 
were some of the results of Methodism, almost at jt 
birth. 

But we hasten on. 1784 is termed the grand gj. 
macteric year of Methodism. Wesley gave to the Con. 
ference a legal settlement, and ordained for the American 
societies with his own hands a bishop and two presby- 
ters in that year. The acts were momentous ones, but 
neither of them was taken too soon. Shortly after we find 
Wesley, as he enters on his eighty-sixth year, writing 
in his diary, “I find I grow old.” He has now com- 
pleted his organization, but his few remaining years of 
life are spent in itinerating. He hastens over England, 
Scotland, Ireland, and Wales, for he feels that his time 
is short. His brother Charles had already departed this 
life. A churchman to the last, he refused to be buried 
in his brother’s tomb in the City-road Chapel, becanse 
it was not consecrated ground. About the middle of 
1780 Wesley ceased to record his receipts and expendi- 
ture in his cash account book. His last signature to 
the minutes of the Conference shows that his hand had 
forgot its cunning—the final letter is nearly two inches 
above the first, the W is placed over the n, and the last 
syllable of his surname over the first. The end soon 
came; in 1791 he died. With his death Dr. Stevens 
closes for the present his deeply interesting work. 

The hasty sketch we have given shows that Southey 
has done injustice to the character of Wesley. Step by 
step Wesley was forced out of the Church, and made 
the founder of a new sect. Of his own labours—of the 
terrible persecutions he and his fellow-preachers were 
called upon to undergo, we can here attempt to give ne 
idea. Whitfield preached eighteen thousand sermons, 
more than ten a-week, for his 34 years of ministerial 
life. Wesley preached forty-two thousand four hundred 
after his return from Georgia,—more than fifteen® 
week, His physical strength, his temperate habits, is 
power of comprehending and managing at once the 
outlines and details of plans, his attention to small 





ren) ena» gtr 


| things, fitted him for his post and maintained him im it 


He travelled usually four thousand five hundred miles 


| a-yearon horseback, preaching two, three, and sometime 
the ablest of the lay preachers were unable to resist the | 


four sermons a-day, commencing at five in the mor 
ing. Asa preacher he remains a problem to us. Cy™ 
Redding tells us he heard kim in his old age, and that 


_ he was monotonous and unimpre sstve. Dr. Stevens has. 


The main question proposed was, whether | 


After | 


however, collected testimony of a more flattering ch* 
Dr. Beattie, who heard him preach at Aberdee®. 
says, “It was not a masterly sermon, yet none but’ 
master could have preached it.” His ready humour was 
great. “Sir,” said a blustering low-bred man, who ® 
tempted to push him down,“ Sir, I never make way for’ 


racter. 


mney 
» fool.” “I always do,” replied Wesley, stepping aside ap 


calmly passing ov. Michael Fenwick, who travelled with 
Wesley as groom, valet, nurse, one day complained , 
Wesley never mentioned him. In the next number © 
the journal he found his egotism effectually rebuk 
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_ 4] left Epworth,” wrote Wesley, “ with great satisfac- 
tion, and about one preached at Clayworth. I think 
none were unmoved but Michael Fenwick, who fell fast 
asleep under an adjoining hay-rick.”. As a married 
man Wesley was not happy—his wife left him. Per- 
haps, had he had a different partner the history of mo- 
dern Europe had altogether changed. Milton would 
never have written the treatise on Divorce had himself 
and Mistress Powell lived on betterterms. As it is, Wes- 
ley remains, as Buckle calls him, “the first of theologi- 
cal statesmen.” Privately Southey expressed a better 
opinion of Wesley than he did publicly. In the Wil- 
berforce correspondence Southey writes, “I consider him 
as the most influential mind of the last century ; the 
man who will have produced the greatest effects cen- 
turies, or perhaps millenniums, hence, if the present race 
of men should continue so long.” Surely Wesley's 
course was almost marvellous. When he died he saw 
his system sustained by five hundred and fifty itinerant, 
and thousands of local, preachers, and more than a hun- 
dred and fifty thousand members. 


LITERATURE. 
FIJI AND THE FIJIANs. 
(VoL. 1. The Islands and their Inhabitants, by TiomAs 
Wittiams. Vol. 2, Mission History, by James CALVERT. 
Edited by George Stringer Rowe. London: Alexander 
Heylin.) In these latter days we have got rid of our 


romance, and have come to laugh at Rosseau when he | 


tells of the time when 
* Wild in woods the noble savage ran.” 
The real fact is, that the savage is generally cruel, timid, 


deceitful, and degraded. We may see a great deal 


that is wrong in civilized society—we cannot deny the | 


existence of fearful evils in our midst—there are men 


brings no blessing, and of whom it may be truly said 
that it had been better for them had they never been 
born. Yet we are inclined to believe that the poorest 


*njoyment of life—has a greater feeling of security and 


savage chief whom our weak poets and novelists will 
invest with every virtue under heaven. This is stron 
anguage, but for proof of it we point to the exceeding] 
interesting volumes whose titles we have given above. 
rhe Fijians far away in the South Pacific do corroborate 


our 


r 
=) 

y 
* 


remarks. More than two hundred years have 
lapsed since the discovery of these people by Abel 


“ausen Tasman, the Dutch navigator, voyaging on what 


-" moderns might call the Grand Seud. in 1643. Cap- 
ae ok lay to off an island in the Windward group. 
" 196 that memorable ship the Duff was nearly lost in 
he ) 


Sale neighbourhood. 


or : 
£41, 16 he 


About the year 1806 Fiji be- 
7 Visited by traders, for the purpose of procuring 
ndal wood, to burn before Chinese idols. or Niche de 


wr! to gratify the palate of Chinese epicures. The 
W ealawea, — . . ° 

‘cyan Missionary Society has selected these islands. 
Oiter lis fr F c > 4 , ‘ 

, 8g over about 40,000 square miles of the South 
i a th 


and forming a connecting link between the 
BWdles 0 f 


' the Malayan and Papuan races, which inhabit 


the widely-spread Polynesia, as the scene of its praise- 
worthy and devoted operations. These missionaries 
have conferred a vast benefit on the Fijians. They 
have given to their language a written form and liter- 
ature. They have taught the arts and decencies of life. 


_ They have inculcated the precepts of the sublime faith 


which has raised up martyrs and won trophies in every 
corner of the globe. Not in vain have that band of 
faithful men lived, and laboured, and died. Through- 
out a great part of Fiji cannibalism has become almost 
entirely extinct, polygamy in important districts is fast 
passing away, and infanticide in the same proportion is 
diminishing. Arbitrary and despotic violence on the 
part of rulers is yielding to the control of justice and 


equity. Mr. Williams estimates the real population of 





| been cast upon their inhospitable shores, 
say the Fijians, has a salt taste; but, nevertheless, was 


all the other islands, 
and women whom we meet with every day for whom life | 


these islands at 150,000. It seems that there are now 
7000 Church members in Fiji, about two thousand on 
trial for membership, beside 60,000 stated hearers. The 
Rev. Thomas Williams, of Adelaide, was thirteen years 
a missionary amongst them, and the information con- 
tained in the first of these volumes is the result of his 
patient and intelligent research. The second volume, 
containing the history of the mission, is supplied by the 
Rev. James Calvert, who laboured in Fiji for seventeen 
years. We must add, that the work has been most 
faithfully edited by Mr. Rowe, and is published in a 
very attractive form. The coloured engravings espe- 
cially are very good. 

The Fijians are a connection of the darker races of 
Asia, and have preserved the purity of their blood by 
the hitherto strict observance of the custom to slaughter 
all shipwrecked or distressed foreigners who may have 
White flesh, 


cooked and eaten. The government is paternal, that is, 
bloody, and despotic, and unjust. The chief political power 
isin Mbhau. Its supremacy is acknowledged by nearly 
Fijian society is divided into six 


recognised classes: 1. Kings and queens ; 2. Chiefs of 


large islands and districts ; 3. Chiefs of towns, priests, 


aud matanivanuas; 4. Distinguished warriors of low 


birth, chiefs of the carpenters, and chiefs of the fishers 
lodger in a garret in the Seven-dials has a more real | 


The 


for turtle ; 5. Common people ; 6. Slaves by war. 


| king’s person is sacred ; he and the high priests only are 
peace, is a man of nobler thought and aim, than many a | 


allowed to wear the sunshade, and he rejoices in a 
thumb-nail an inch longer than that allowed our com- 
mon digits. Great people are not severely punished. 
“ Murder by a chief is less heinous than petty larceny 
by acommon man.” The people have a singular cus- 
tom of paying their taxes very willingly, and as if it 
were a great boon for them to be permitted to do so. 
Uncles in Fiji are much to be pitied. In some local- 
ities the nephew has the extraordinary privilege of 
appropriating whatever he chooses belonging to his 
uncle, or under his uncle’s power. The chiefs have the 
best of everything, and demand an immense amount of 
homage as well, The Fijians are always at war, yet 
they are a timid people. A peculiarity that we observe 
amongst them is an attention to agriculture, and a 
variety of cultivated produce not to be found among any 
of the other numerous islands of the Western Pacific. 
The Fijians have also, as regards manufactures, a sue 
periority over the other groups; but the demand for the 
cloth before the durable texture of 


native declines 
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English looms. As regards their personal stature, the 


feet six inches are rare. Most of them are powerful end 
muscular ; their complexion varies, but the pure Fijian 
geeme to stand between the black and the copper-colour- 
ed races. 
exceedingly scanty ; but the art of the hair-dresser flour- 
ishes. Mr. Williams saw a Fijian swell, the circuifer- 
ence of whose hair was five feet. The Fijians are intel- 
ligent, and abound in tact, but are very deceitful, and, 


Of their dress little can be said, save that itis | 


<i 
| little cottage in one of the pleasantest villages in Eng. 
Fijians exceed the white races in height, but men six | 





like all ignorant people, believe that they are the flower | 


of the earth. They are great boasters, proud, and 
irascible. As our author proceeds, the picture grows 
darker ; over much he draws the veil, merely indicating 
an outrageous sensuality and cruelty too horrible to 
mention. As we may well suppose, woman is fearfully 
degraded—zgirls are betrothed at a very early age, and 
very often to men past the prime of life. When a chief 
dies, lis wives are strangled and buried with him. 
When Rha Nibithi, the pride of Somosomo, was lost at 
sea, seventecn of his wives were destroyed. After tlie 
news of the massacre of the Nainena people in Viera in 
1839, eighty women were strangled to accompany the 
spirits of their departed husbands. 
ner are their gods worshipped, 


In a similar man- 
“Very few Fijians 


ed by their inflained eyes and a secabby appearance of 
the skin. By one or two ordinary drauglits a stupor is 
produced, from which the drinker manifests an unwil- 
lingness to be aroused.” 
scribed. 


Such are the people here de- 
We admit that the picture drawn is far from 





land. His parents were poor but clever and industriggg 
people. When he is eight years old he is sent to the 


cmete erent ret 
\ 


ri 
fe 


: 
j 
H 


dame-school, but a little exhibition of temper Convinced 
his mistress that our village lad is too much for her. 


Accordingly he is drafted off to the National-schog} 
where le distinguishes himself in spite of the fact that the 
master had enough to do to keep order among so many 


boys without teaching them anything.” Then we fread | 


of his struggles to get books, how he succeeded, how one 


was on the evils of intemperance, how he formed a Band _ 
of Hope, of which he got his brothers and sisters and | 


little friends to be members, aud how at the ake of 
eleven he wassent to work in the fields and earn his dail 
bread. Fortunately he is reserved for better things 


There is an election for vacancies in the Grainmar-sehool, | 


Our hero is eligible, and after a hard contest comes in 
third. 
which opens a way for him to enter the University of 
Cambridge, and we leave him rector of the village where 
he was born, the husband of one of his little playmates, 
and an active worker in the Temperance cause. * The 
slue Lion,” we read, has disappeared, and on the very 
site where it stood now stands an clegant building, 


| known by the name of the Temperance Hall. Our 
drink to excess ; the intemperate are easily distinguish- | 


prepossessing, and our adiniration diminishes as we 


read of the trials and persecutions to which the first 
Still we 
must admit that the picture here given is curious and 


Fijian converts to Christianity were exposed, 


interesting as a record of men aud manners fast passing 
away. In a little while Christianity will have gone 
through the islands, and the last relics of Paganisin will 
be for ever cast away. We joy as we read of what the 
missionaries have already achieved, and from our hearts 
wish them abundant success. 


Tue Virtace Lap. 


Our readers will thank us for introducing to their notice 
“The Struggles ofa Village Lad.” 
Tweedie.) parent 
would be glad to place in the hands of an intelligent 
child, We do not know who the author is, but whoever 
he is he has executed a difficult task with great skill 
and care. 


It is precisely the book at judic ious 


Nothing is more difficult to write than un- 
Most of them 
that we know have more or less of a sectarian tendency. 


exceptionable books for young people. 


They Jean too much to Church or Dissent, or aim at 
some particular class, and are not sufficiently broad and 


{ ompreheusive for the pre neral readk r. Thisisthe rreat 


sin, against which our author has been on his guard. | 


In not a fainily in the kingdom, high or low, rich or poor, 
can exception be taken to his plan and story; nay, 
rather, if we may judge by our own experience of alb 
young readers—ani do they not forte the niost linport- 
ant class of all readers ?—it will be received with a 
We 


find our hero living, when quite a child, in a beautiful 


hearty wel ome, The story is avery simple one. 


—— a -_ -_ —_—--- ee ee 


author writes in an honest, manly, and attractive way. 
There is a fresh pastoral air about the book which we 
much admire, and the beautiful little vignette at the 
opening reminds us of one of Constable's pictures, and, 
indeed, seems as if taken from a lane leading to the 
banks of the Orwell, which the people of that distnet 
still remember to have been very dear to the artist. 
We predict for this tale extensive popularity, and we 
are certain that every one of our readers will peruse it 


_ with pleasure and profit. 


We have all birth-days, and when we are very young 
we like to think a good deal of them. Under the title 
of “Many Happy Returns of the Day,” Charles and 


Mary Cowden Clarke write, and C. Lockwood and ©o, 
Stationers’ Court, publish, an elegant little volume, 
| very richly illustrated, and very well written. 
| William’s birth-day, and in the course of conversation 


| all childish sports and pastimes are deseribed and illus- 


ondon: Willi : , ‘ 
(London: William | Ghijdren, and makes us almost sigh to think that we 


trated. The book forms a complete encyclopedia for 


lave so long passed the time when such a book would 
However, we believe the 
class for whom it is written will hail it with delight 
It deserves their heartiest support. The wood-cuts, by 
the brothers Dalziel, are excellent, and the publishers 
have done as much to make the little volume as attra 
ive ontside as within. 


be an acceptable present. 


ne 


Porrky, like love, exists in all noble natures. Whit 
magnificent poetry we had from the Chartist Shoe- 
Mr. Ernest Jones, almost the 
last of the Chartists, has more than once vindicated 
his claim to rank with the poets. In his « Crayda, A 
Tale of Faith and Chivalry, and other Poems” (London: 
Kent and Co.), he again shows the world that polities 
end poetry may be cultivated and flourish side by si 
As a whole Crayda is defective, but it contains mue 


maker, Thomas ¢ ‘voper. 


In his eighteenth year an opportunity occur | 


It is . 
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a 
yuine poetry, and some of the translations, especially 
éFreiligrath’s Revolution,” are excellent. Mr. Jones 


should write, as Crabbe, and Burns, and Nichol, of the | 


people, not of kings and soldiers, and love and treason 


‘royal halls. That he is a poet is clear. In this little 


volume there is enough to convince us of the fact. We | 
may add, that it is gracefully dedicated to a poet and | 


politician, Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton. 











PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 





BeeEap is the staff of life. It is clear, on the way in which it 
is made the health and life of the whole community de- 
pends. It is a subject of which we cannot overrate the 
importance. Well, down in Dockhead, by the river side, 
Messrs. Peek, Frean, and Co. have a manufactory for the 
supply of bread, pure and wholesome, of which scientific 
men, such as Dr. Lankester of the South Kensington Mu- 
seum, Dr. Rigby of London University, Dr. Waller Lewis, 
Physician to the General Post Office, Dr. Ste. !. Superintend- 
ent of Guy's Hospital, Professor Miiller, Professor of Che- 
mistry King’s College, Professor Bloxam, Dr. Hassall, 
and others speak in the highest terms. A few days since, 
on the invitation of Messrs. PEEK, FREAN and Co., a 


considerable number of medical and scientific gentlemen | 


and others, interested in tbe supply of wholesome and 
pure food, assembled at the PATENT AERATED BrEAD and 
Biscuit Works, Dockhead, in order that from personal ob- 


servation they might be made acquainted with the process. | 
Dr. DAUGLISH conducted the company over the establish- | 


ment, in which are employed about 200 men and boys. By 
means of a diagram, and frequent reference to the machinery, 
the doctor entered into a minute description of the new pro- 
cess. Our space will not permit of our following the doctor 


through the whole of his ramifications. and we must there- | 


fore content ourselves with enumerating the advantages 
aflorded hy the new process, which are as follows :—Instead 
of the dough being mixed with naked arms or feet, the 
bread, from the wetting of the flour to the completion of the 
taking, is not, and searcely can be, touched by any one. An 
hour and a half serves for the entire conversion of a sack of 
flour into baked loaves; whereas, in the ordinary process, 
four or five hours are occupied in the formation of the sponge, 
and a further time in the kneadiny, raising, and baking of 
the dough, In making fermented bread from certain va- 
neties of flour, not in themselves unwholesome, the prolong- 
ed action of warmth and moisture induces a change of the 
‘tarchy matter of the flour into dextrine, whereby the bread 
becomes sodden and dark coloured. This change is usually 
prevented by the addition of alum, which is, indeed, an 


al { - ag4> « » . ° ° 
_— t hecessary ingredient in the manufacture of bread 
iPOIn giucovenic tlour. 


there is no time for glucogenie change to take place, and 
consexjuently no advantage in the use of alum, even with any 
oe aad eam Owing to differences in the character, 
and rapidity of 
temp. rature. quality of yeast, &c.. the manufacture of fer- 
mented brea, 
van hi the hew process is entirely free. 
ee tically at Guy 's Hospital and by many London 

yaicinns, an ieee Toei highly approved of. It is well 
4... At tor some years past the use of fermented bread in 
ee 3 -~ been objected to by members of the medi- 
at phe on Moreover, in making fermented bread there 

| 4 but hecessary waste of the saccharine constituents, 


wr ch i . 

as 1” avoided in the new . 

. 1egW Process, 
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’ . 
“iiwirtants ¢ 
’ ' ' ‘ . 
’ tall ent ire, 


The sanatory condition of journeymen 


But in operating by the new process, | 


the fermentation dependant on variations of | 


lrequently presents certain irregularities from | 
The new bread has | 


The substitution of 
our lor manual labour of a very exhausting kind, | 
sequent saving of labour and health, is another | 


bakers was investigated some time ago by Dr. Guy, and 
_ found to be most lamentable, from the constant night-work 
| and from the fatiguing and unwholesome character of their 
| labour, particularly the kneading. Ina politico-economical 
| point of view, the process is as important as removing bread- 
_ making from a domestic manual work to a manufacturing 
machine work. The gentlemen whose names we have given 
were among the company, and very carefully examined the 
whole process, and pronounced a verdict in its favour. Dr. 
Lankester remarked that he was quite satisfied that bread 
which has not been fermented is much mere nutritious than 
that which has; which was accounted for by its being richer 
in gluten, and that gluten being in a state most suitable for 
digestion and assimilation. He also found that unfermented 
bread was retained in the mouth longer than fermented 
bread, so that the processes of mastication and insalivation 
were more thoroughly and effectively performed—processes 
which were of the greatest importance, but which importance 
was too generally over-looked. Dr. Miller also remarked 
that the chemical action of the saliva upon the starch is to 
change it into dextrine and sugar. Dr. Waller Lewis said: 
—while in an experimental state, and before the bread was 
brought out as a commercial commodity, as medical officer 
to one of the largest Government oftices—numbering over 
800 clerks—this company had been kind enough to send him 
samples. These he caused to be distributed among the clerks 
and officers, at the same time requesting their unbiassed 
opinions upon it; and he was happy to say that, without 
exception, the verdict was in its favour. He was therefore in 
| & position to speak practically as well as theoretically of the 
| excellence of the bread. Directly, he believed, there would 
| be very little difference between the aérated and the baker's 
bread, so far as price was concerned ; but he was quite sure 
that the former would be found to be more nourishing, and 
instrumental in preventing many cases of indigestion that 
were now caused by the baker's bread. The most effective 
part of the duty of the medical man was to prevent, if they 
could, rather than cure disease; and as there were many prac- 
tical gentlemen around the table connected with his profes- 
sion, he must say that he considered it to be his duty as well 
as theirs to recommend this bread as much as possible. Dr, 
Dauglish had said that a great deal depended upon the medi- 
cal profession for the bread being used in great quantities as 
a staff of life. For his part, he considered it was desirable to 
spread the knowledge that now, for the first time since the 
creation, they were furnished with wholesome and pure 
bread (applause). He had already done that to some extent, 
A clergyman of the parish in which he resided had dis- 
tributed tickets for bread to the poor, on condition that they 
took them to the agents of Messrs. PEEK, FreaN, and Co.; 
and as far as the experiment had gone, the recipients had 
been much pleased. 

We may add, it is now two years since it was announced 
in some of the influential London journals that a series of 
experiments, conducted by Dr. Dauglish, had most completely 
| demonstrated that the most perfect bread possible could be 
| manufactured by mechanical means alone, and thus the 
| whole of the nutritious and other valuable properties of 
| wheaten flour could be retained unchanged and uncontamin- 
ated, and the inducements to adulterate with alum and other 
injurious substances entirely removed. 

The patient and laborious inquiries which have been 
made, during the last few years, into the adulteration of 
bread have led to the conviction, in the minds of most scien- 
tific men, that, so long as the process of fermentation is fol- 
| lowed, all efforts to put an end to the almost general use of 
| alum by the baking trade must prove abortive, since the 
| vitiated tastes of the inhabitants of large towns lead them to 
| require that their bread should not only be light, but per- 
fectly white! whilst, with the great bulk of flour which comes 
to market, it isabsolutely impossible to manufacture bread by 
fermentation to meet these conditions, without the addition 
| of alum. 
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beam afterwards. 








|| at country stations. 


Western Railway Company. 


A novel experiment was very recently, for the first time, 
publicly tried on the principle of chain traction, or chain | 
haulage, as it is sometimes called on the Grand Canal, be- 
tween James’s-street Station and Portobello Harbour, Dublin, 
with one of its boats, the property of the Midland Great 
The best description we can 
give of it is from the authentic formula: “ The chain propeller 
used in this experiment is distinct and different from all 
other forms of chain traction heretofore introduced in France 
and England, which were properly described as chain haul- 
age, and which have not been found capable of general up- 
plication. The chain propeller has now for the first time | 
been patented and introduced. 
peller is applied in this instance, although quite sufficient to 
show the application of the principle to heavy goods traffic, | 
does not show the mode in which the gear would be attach- 
ed to an ordinary trade boat. 
beyond the gunwale on either side, in consequence of the 
boat being so much narrower than a regular trade boat, the 
gearing being made so as to be applied to a boat of suitable 
The pulleys, when properly applied, will 
not project at all, and will be either partially or wholly hid- 
den from view. The boat, as at present fitted up, is capable 
of showing that canal boats, fully laden with cargo, can be 
moved by this power at the rate of fully three miles an hour, 
which is a speed beyond that attained with two horses, with 
a regularity equal to the railway system, at a cost as nearly 
as possible one-third of horse-power, and without injury to 
the banks or the bottom of the canal. The same engine which 
moves the boat can also be employed for discharging cargo 
The simplicity and small dimensions of 


The boat to which the pro- 


es % 
the delicate galvanometer needle at the latter place was de. 
flected. The new time ball, which dropped at one 9’ 
was found a great boon to shipping. The number of 
nometers tested and rated at the Observatory during 1954 
was 392; receipts for fees, £147 158.: during 1859, 9 
chronometers; receipts, £169 11s. 6d., the increased ¢ 
from 7s. 6d. to 21s. levied upon chronometer-makers po 


having diminished the number of instruments sent jn fo 


testing, &c., by them. The astronomer complained that the 
room at the Observatory was too small for the amount of 
chronometers sent in, and was not properly warmed in wip. 
ter. 

k. B. Topp, Esq., M.D., F.R.S., died suddenly on Mondgy 
evening, the 30th ult., at his residence, in Brooks-street, 
Grosvenor Square. The deceased gentleman was born and 


_ educated in Ireland, and was admitted a fellow of the Royal 
The shaft and pulleys extend | 


College of Surgeons in Dublin, in 1824. On settling in 
London he became a licentiate, and in 1837 a Fellow of the 
Royal College of Physicians. On the opening of King’s Col. 
lege Hospital he was appointed physician to that institution, 


which oftice he resigned only ashort time back. In 1536, in 


| conjunction with Dr. Grant, he became editor of the “ Cyelo. 


pwdia of Anatomy and Physiology,” an extensive work 
which has not been long completed. Latterly Dr. Todd was 
the sole editor, and he has himself contributed several ar. 
ticles, more especially those on the heart, brain, and nervous 
system. He has besides published many works, which has 


| given him a wide reputation as a practical physician. The 


|| the engine suitable in consequence of obtaining a fixed power; | 

















It appeared that Green- 


compared with similar observations during the past thirteen 


feet in diameter. 


years. The clock at the Victoria Tower had six dials, each & 
It was completely under the control of the 
normal clock at the Observatory, the time occupied by the 
passing of sound from the tower clock to the Observatory 
being 2 seconds and 6-10ths; and so pertect was this control 
| that the time of transmission scarcely varied the 10th part of 


an second. An additional test of the accuracy of the clock 


was caused by the sending of a galvanic current once every 
minute, from the clock to the Observatory, and by which 





——— 


|| the readiness with which you can stop the boat, or, if neces- | 
| sary, reverse it without stoppage, or without requiring the 
crew to get out of the boat, as at present; and the steadiness 
with which the boat moves, are advantages which, with its 


deceased was amember of the Council of the Royal College 
of Physicians, and had enjoyed for many years a very ex 
tensive practice. 
In the death of Sir T. Brisbane social science sustains a 
loss. The Athen@um says,—* Sir T. Brisbane’s colonial admi- 
nistration was very beneficial. Besides performing his govern- 
ment duties he erected an observatory at Paramatta, and 


_ supplied it with books, first-rate instruments, and two assist- 


great economy (the principal feature), will force the adoption | 
of the principle over such canals as are capable of using it. 
More than double this speed can be attained where a passen- 


ants from Europe, all at his own expense. He knew thatno 
observations of the stars in the Southern Hemisphere had 


| been made since 1751-2,—when Lacaille made a very valu- 


ger traffic is carried on; but for such a purpose chains of a | 
different scantling, suitable engines. gear, and boats, would 
be required.” The experimental boat under notice moved 
without a load at nearly four miles an hour; and in the long 
reach four boats loaded, amounting to one hundred and sixty | 
tons, were taken in tow, and were conveyed with ease at 
from three to three and a half miles per hour. One great 
feature is, that the wave produced by screw or paddk 
steamers is not produced ; and another, that the growth of 
weeds in the bottom will be annihilated. The expense will 
not amount to one-third that of horse traction. The experi- 
ment was successful. 

At the meeting of the Mersey Dock Board, held in the first | 
week in February, an interesting letter was read from Mr. 
Hartnup, the astronomer, describing the astronomical and 
meteorological observations which had been made at the 
Observatory during the year 185%. 
wich mean time had been communicated to the port by the 
dropping of the time ball, and by the regulation of the elec- 
tric clock at the Victoria Tower (a large tower on the margin 
of the docks). Observations taken by the self-registering 
anemometer and rain-guage, had been tabulated for each hour 
of the day throughout the year; and the pressure tempera- 
ture and the humidity of the atmosphere recorded daily and 


able series of observations at the Cape of Good Hope,—and 
that a wide field was opened before him at Sydney, for the 
labours of the astronomer. The result of his observations a 
Paramatta, besides many valuable papers contributed to the 
Royal Society and the Astronomical Society, comprises the 
‘ Brisbane Catalogue of 7385 Stars of the Southern Hemis- 


| phere,—a most important addition to astronomical know 
ledge, and so highly esteemed were the results that the Home 
| Government, on the representation of scientific men, gave @ 


structions that the Paramatta Observatory should be kept ap 
at the public expense. On Sir Thomas Brisbane's return © 
Scotland in 1826, he founded his celebrated astronomical ob- 


'servatory at Makerstoun, and in 1841 he erected anothet 
observatory at the same place for the purpose of making 


magnetical observations. The instruments supplied to both 
observatories were of the best and most costly nature. 
sum paid for the clocksalone, in the magnetical observatory, 
was 1200 guineas. The work done has been excellent 
From 1841 to 1846, magnetical and meteorological obser™® 
tions have been made every alternate hour, except in 1st 
and 1845, when they were made every hour day and night 
Since 1846, nine observations have been made daily. The 
results have been published, and the Makerstoun Observatory 
has justly acquired the reputation of being one ofthe Lest mag: 
netical and meteorological establishments in Scotland. 50 
tific honours rapidly followed those obtained by Sir Thom 
Brisbane for his military deeds. In 1810 he was elected s Fe 
low of the Roval Society : and in 1828 he was awarded o 
Astronom.cal Society's gold medal. He wasa corresponding 
Member of the French Institute. The Universities of = 
ford and Cambridge conferred upon him the degree of DA 1 
andin 1882 he succeeded Sir Walter Scott in the presides 
chair of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, and retained 
office during the rest of his life. 
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THE CRUCIFIXION. 


ART, we are told, does not prosper under Protestantism. 
eople who write this are supposed to know something about 
it; yet Protestantism has its saints and martyrs, and themes 
of universal and abiding interest. At this time of the year 
the Christian world has its attention directed to the memory 
of that greatest fact in its history—the Crucifixion. The 
*ngraving we give on the other side from a picture by Hil- 
ton, an English artist, teaches us that we need not go to 
some for inspiration ; that we need be neither Catholics nor 
: that from the revelations of religion we can 
cts for arlistic skill, equal, if not surpassing, any 

cerived from monkish traditions or fabulous legends. The 
- rature and the art connected with the Crucifixion might 
many a 1 Mr. Disraeli, in his “ Lord George 

& Volitical Biography,” denies that the small sec- 
“on of the Jewish race which dwelt in Palestine rejected 
“nist. On the contrary he tells us “the reverse is the 
Had it not been for the Jews of Palestine the good 
“ings of our Lord would have been unknown for ever to 
rthern and western The first preachers of the 
vere Ji the historians of the gospel 

No one has ever been permitted 


hh 
4Zalis, bit 


derive subj 


’ 
oilme., 


1} 
MUR. 


races. 
VS, anc none else ° 
I hone ¢ } 2. 
“rite under the inspiration of the Holy Spirit except a Jew. 
‘riy & century no one believed in the good tidings ex- 
it the fact remains, that the Great Teacher 

to this world of sin and sorrow—that he took 
ir nature—-led a life of poverty and self-denial, 
adeath of agony andshame. All Christendom, at 
ee the year, commemorates that great event, 
and the power of darkness prevailed—when 
temple was rent in twain—when the earth 

and the graves gave up their dead again. The 


‘ 


a writer and orator we have quoted asks, “ Could 


m Hirn « 


ij 
wi Prag | 
; 


that be a crime which secured for all mankind eternal joy? 
which vanquished Satan and opened up the gates of Para- 
dise? Such a tenet would sully and impugn the doctrine 
that is the corner-stone of our faith and hope. Men must 
not presume to sit in judgment on such an act. They must 


| bow their heads in awe and astonishment, and trembling grati- 


tude.” But into these questions we do not propose to enter. 
We have to deal with facts—to narrate them rather than 
prove theories. In all parts of the world, wherever civiliza- 
tion and intelligence are evinced, where the people are not 
mere ignorant worshippers of stocks and stones, the Cruci- 
fixion has come to be the theme of the poet—of the painter 
—of the preacher. When the Crucifixion took place little 
could the spectators imagine all its wonderful results. Even 
the clect Apostles deemed that the Master was dead, and 
buried their hopes with him in the grave. Thatages should 
roll away, and that the great event of which they were eye- 
witnesses would still be commemorated, they never dreamt. 
How small and apparently insignificant are the greatest facts ! 
—how pregnant with immortality are principles and truths 


'at one time despised, and misrepresented, and misunder- 


stood! The Great Teacher spoke: 


~—“ Men hearken'd to his piercing cry 

With smiles, with scorn ; 

But the dim Future felt his threatenings nigh, 
And shook—unborn. 

He died—and race to race did still succeed, 
And suns did shine, 

And centuries pass'd; and still no eye could read 
His awful line 

And now (as eenerations rise, and far, 
Like vapours, roll) 

Some few begin to cave as on a Star, 
And scan his scroll ; 

And in its inspiration vaguely shown, 
We seem to trace 

The march of revolutions, crime, and flame, 
And of man's race 

The history—amidst, blots of blood and tears 
The verses run, 


Until we lose the licht in distant years, 


And—all is done.”’ 
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THE RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE, M_P., 
CHANCELLOR OF THE EXCHEQUER. 


A PARLIAMENTARY 
BY J. EWING 


SKETCH, 
RITCHIE, 





MANY, many years ago, England's foremost statesman— 
distrusted by the multitude—feared by his colleagues 
for his superiority—wearied of the strife and turmoil of 
party —on the eve of his departure as Governor-General 
of India, spent a short while at Seaforth House, bidding 
farewell to his Liverpool constituents. His custom was, | 
we are told, to sit in his room, for hours, gazing on the 
wide expanse of ocean before him ; while below, a little 
lad played at his feet in the sand. The old Puritans 
tell us “ Man proposes, God disposes.” Canning did not 
go to India—stopped at home to let all Europe under- 
stand that England had done with the holy alliance ; 
stopped at home, in a few short years to be buried in 
Westminster Abbey, while a nation wept—and the 
little lad grew, till his name became familiar in our | 
mouths as a household word. Does it not seem as if 
the young Gladstone, while playing on the sand with 
England's great statesman, looking far on the wide sea 
before him, had caught some of the genius—some of the 
individuality—some of the eloquence—some of the 





statesmanship, which has given to the name of Canning 
an immortality which shall be fresh and fragrant when | 
the grave in Westminster Abbey and the statue in 
Palace-yard shall have crumbled into dust? Let me | 
not be understood to place Gladstone on an equal pedes- 
tal with Canning ; to do so were ridiculous. The genius | 
of Canning was of the highest order; like that of all | 
great men, it was universal in its range—it embraced | 
the opposite poles of human thought and action. With 
the keen arrow of his wit he could deal as deadly a blow 
as could others with the most vehement invective or 
laboured harangue. Gladstone is here wofully deficient. 





He neither jests, nor laughs, nor smiles, and evidently 
avoids, as unfair, little tricks and artifices which less 
scrupulous or more skilful orators would be but too | 
happy to employ. It must also be remembered that 
oratorical display is less sought in the House of Com- 
mons than formerly. 


Year by year it is becoming more 
a business assembly—more and more a monster vestry | 
ineeting, 


and less and less a gathering of “patres con- | 
script.” 


The oratorical era of the House of Commons | 
reached its climax with Canning; the House now meets | 
for the “ despatch of business,” and the men who succeed | 
now-a-days are men whose faculty of business is some- | 
thing wonderful, and Mr. Gladstone is no exception to | 
this rule. 

In the first reformed Parliament, as if to show the 
fallacy of the melancholy forebodings of the anti-reform- | 
ers, to the effect that for the future all talent would 
avoid St. Stephen's, Mr. Gladstone, then a very young | 
man, of ample promise, from whom much was expected 
by his friends and collegiate contemporaries, became 
member for the Duke of Newcastle's close borough of 
Newark. His initiation into office, under Sir Robert 
Peel, took place soon after. When Sir Robert was pre- | 
maturely borne off the political arena by a lamentable 
accident, Mr. Gladstone became known to the world as 


will. 
| who triumphed over him with ease, and with a prond 


| quence itself. 


| against him. 


| ner, and submitted to his sway.” 


a faithful Peelite, intent upon the vindication of hig 
master’s fame, and consistent in the application of hj 
principles. It also became clear that he was somewhg | 
more than the blind follower of a greatleader. He hag | 
given proofs of unusual tenderness of conscience, of | 
marvellous subtlety of intellect, of rare independence of 
spirit—for he had resigned office, though on what ground © 
was never exactly clear, and had written upon High | 





Church claims, on principles exclusively his own, No 


mention is made of Mr. Gladstone in the “ Oratory | 
of the Age,” a book published in 1847. In 1838 
Mr. James Grant could write, and reviewers could | 
praise, the book in which such want of political sagacity | 
occurs as follows:—“I have no idea that he will eye | 
acquire the reputation of a great statesman.” It ig not © 
very long since the above was written ; and now, onal] | 
sides, it is admitted Mr. Gladstone is the ablest man in | 
the House of Commons. It was he alone who over. 
threw Disraeli as he had just acquired the Chancellor. 
ship of the Exchequer and the leadership of the House of 
Commons, and was the mainstay of the Coalition Cabi- 
net. In the natural course of events Mr. Gladstone 
must soon be premier. If he does not acquire the reput- 
ation of a great statesman, it is clear no man in our age 
I fancy Mr. Disraeli has no love for the orator 


consciousness of rectitude more potent even than elo 
Out of doors Mr. Gladstone has yet to 
win that hearty popularity which is the lot for a short 
while of the man whom the people delighteth to honour, 
but it is not in the House of Commons and amongst bis 


| peers that his accession to power would be viewed with 


regret. 


Sidney Smith’s description of Horner I have always 


| considered peculiarly appropriate to Gladstone—* There 


was something very remarkable in hiscountenance. The 
commandments were written in his face, and I have 
often told him there was not a crime he might not com- 
mit with impunity, as no judge nor jury who saw him 
would give the smallest degree of credit to any evidente 
There was in his look a calm, settled love 
of all that was honourable and good—an air of wisdom 
and sweetness. You saw at once that he was a grea 


man, whom Nature had intended for a leader of humat 


beings. You ranged yourself willingly under his bat 
I copy the passage, 
as very applicable to the subject of this article. Judge 
for yourself. Come with me into the Strangers’ Gallery 


of the House of Commons. It is early yet ; the hou 


appointed for the transaction of private business is 00 
| over; but already down at the Treasury Bench there® 


the Chancellor of the Exchequer, with papers all around, 
to the study of which he devotes apparently considet- 


| able attention. All of a sudden you see him drop bis 


papers and look earnestly at some speaker who has risel 
to ask him some unimportant question. Mr. Gladstone 
rises, takes off his hat, and advances to the table. With 
his plain dress and his fluent delivery you might almost 
take him foraclergyman. He repeats the questio®, 
answers it in language of remarkable elegance, and si 
down without making the slightest effort at disp: 
Look at him now, with full dark eyes, clear, intellect™® 
head, and a body well proportioned, and of an aversg® 
size. Nowhere can you see a face more indicative © 
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ness, and honesty, and power. Of the latter, if you | was complete, and for once in his life Mr. Gladstone was 
wait, you will soon cease to doubt. A motion isbefore | almost savage. “I could not stand that speech of 
the House. Mr. Gladstone rises to defend the govern- | Gladstone's,” said a Conservative M.P. to a friend Tad | 
ment ; and however forcible may have been the attack, | was compelled to vote for him.” In the debate on Mr. 
equally forcible is the defence. He is a master of de- | Du Cane’s amendment, as if couscious of his coming 
bate, and you are not sorry when he rises to reply. His | majority of 116, Mr. Gladstone assumed a haughty and 
acuteness never fails him. His voice is always good, | dashing bearing, and displayed a disposition to punish 
his delivery always animated, and his language never | his adversaries, which he seldom evinces. His budget 
at fault. If you were to print his speech from the re- | took the world by surprise ; it was, as an M.P. described 
rters’ short-hand notes, without any revision what- | it, an ambitious budget. The opposition made but a 
ever, it would be a perfect piece of composition. On | feeble fight ; Mr. Disraeli was but faintly supported by 
one occasion, the celebrated Dick Martin complained | his own party. For a wonder, after he had spoken 
that the reporters had not done him justice. It was | about a quarter of an hour, members flocked into the 
urged that they had but given the hon. gentleman’s | lobby, and chatted away with their hands in their 
exact words. “True,” he said, “but did I spake them | pockets, as if Mr. Spooner were delivering an oration 
in italics?” Mr. Gladstone never need fear the report- | against Maynooth, or as if a Marylebone M.P. were 
ers giving his exact words, even with the accompanying | ingloriously riding some dull hobby to death. Sir John 
italics. Better than any man in the House he can stand | Pakington made a blunder still worse. His advice to 
the test of ridicule. Indeed, with his serious demeanour | to the aggrieved hop-growers to rally with the publicans 
he abashes levity, and puts aside all trifling. He would | and sinners—with all the interests damaged, or expect- 
act the part of one of the Roman senator~ to perfection. | ing to be damaged, by the budget, rendered their cause 
If he cannot win a victory by fair means, he will not | hopeless. When the question lay, as the hon. baronet 
by foul. When the House, as it is too apt to do, forgets | seemed to imply, between the public good on one side and 
itseli—when it abounds with sarcasm and personalities, | particular interests on the other, there could be no doubt 
Mr. Gladstone sits silent and sorrowful. But I have | as to the result. Theoretically the House of Commons 
not yet given you an idea of his power. The party de- | may be an imperfect body, but more or less it represents 
bate over, the House goes into committee. It is late; | public opinion, and no one appeals to its public spirit 
the House is hot; members are weary and away; but | in vain. 
one man is at his post, and that man is Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Gladstone, it must be admitted, has two faults. 
Not a criticism is uttered but he makes a note of it. | In the first place, he has the logical faculty in excess, 
With his knees crossed so as to serve him for a table, 














and will keep on splitting hairs till you are exhausted ; 
with a pencil in his hand, with his head bent forward | and, secondly, when out of office, and freed from its 
in the direction of the speaker, there he sits hour after 


responsibilities, he will persist in putting before the 
hour, save when he rises to defend, or enforce, or ex- | House the unpopular side of the question. Hence is it 
plain the measure of which he has the charge. I believe | he has not a stronger position out of doors. Out of office 
le nay make a dozen speeches in the course of a single | this habit increases, till it is sometimes actually offen- 
night on different subjects, and so silvery is his voice, | sive. Whatever may be the subject of debate, he is sure 
ready his language, so acute, and searching, and | to lengthen it and encumber it. He ignores the popular 
comprehensive his criticism, that, the more you hear of | view. It must be refined, and sublimated, and in 
him, th >more you are impressed with admiration. In | perilous mazes lost, and then Mr. Gladstone is in his 
iis intellect, strength and flexibility are combined, and | glory. In office he is a very different and much safer 
thus it is he is so full and elastic, and effective when on | man; and the Premier may sleep secure as long as Mr. 
hislegs. The more difficult the theme, the more ani- | Gladstone is at his post. Yet in office he will do 
tnated the debate, the more solemn the crisis, the more | strange things. He resigned rather than vote for an 
does he shine. Some of his more serious efforts are | inquiry into the causes of the fearful calamities and 
worthy of the best days of parliamentary history. When | horrors of the Crimean campaign. As the representa- 
ome national unrighteousness has been done, when | tive of the body that is least permeated with the popular 
‘ome folly of the hour has to be pointed out and de- | feeling in England—the Oxford University—Mr. Glad- 
plored, you know then that Gladstone, with “dauntless | stone seems compelled to act in this way. On the 
words and high,” will speak as did he Russian war—on the Divorce Bill-—on the Church Rate 
Bill—he thus voted on the unpopular side. Yet you 
feel that St. Stephen's does not contain an honester man, 


Who shook the sere leaves from the wood 











As if a storm pass’d by.” 
- that 
. ‘rhaps his greatest triumphs have been his last. “ Neither gold, 
, — - ‘ . ' , ° r ~ATye 7 iss,” 
H one but Mr. Gladstone could have reconciled the Nor sordid fame, nor hope of heavenly bliss, 
I nse s f . . > 
‘Commons not merely to the continuance, but ld lead hi law: hair's | Ith from what 
a ; oa : col eat deviate a hairs breaatui iro sa 
 UCasing the Income Tax, at the v« ry time the om : oe Be . - , ‘casionally 
Public had been led to expect its abolition altogether he conceived to be the right. Nay, MOTe——OCCASIONS#!y 
x | x] é aitog . % egal hate : as when. in his Let- | 
Mr. Glad : ' ' . ve enthusiasm, a8 when, in his 1 
fr. Gla ntiins’s sadadiinch acitch eamumibinel ddew he will purkgts with n 2 meg tthe N i 
Was a Fur ae , : TS word Aberdeen,on the suilerings of tie .weapoil- 
Pe Europe an difficulty. Happily nature and Dr. ters to Lor aie | F | | 
'guson prov , i: : : an state prisoners, he made 
guson proved victorious, and the Palmerston cabinet | ‘9 St@te prisoners, } 
SK; ? TT} *} 9 4 - . . ' 
a} . Che Chancellor's speech of four hours was “ All Europe ring from side to side.” 
r piece of tact and ingenuity ; was persuasive, 


jie nt, and overpowering ; the re ply to Mr. Disraeli His mission to the Ionian Islands unfortunate as it 
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turned out to be in every respect—was undertaken in a 
similar fit of enthusiasm. Indeed, so much of this 
precious quality exists in him, that it cannot all find a 
vent in public life. Hence a work on Homer, too bulky 
even for men of ample leisure and scholarship to find 
time to read. 

Remember that Mr. Gladstone entered the House of 
Cominons as the nominee of the late Duke of Newcastle 
—the Duke who asked if he might not do as le liked 
with his own ?—admit that he is no party man—that he 
is very conscientious—that he is very anxious to learn, 
and the conclusion is that he admits now much that he 
opposed in earlier life. When he entered public life he 
was deeply attached to the great retrogressive party in 


Church and State ; but he found much that had been | 
clear in an Oxford atmosphere was quite the reverse in | 


St. Stephen’s. How strenuous, for instance, was his 
opposition to the Emancipation Act. 
said that he was originally a protectionist—that he is 
now a free-trader—_that he has given up as imprac- 
ticable the doctrines he enunciated in his “State in its 


‘elation to the Church.” Strange is it now that England | 


—low-church and dissenting—should have for her 
chief man a believer in Apostolical Succession. Yet 
Mr. Gladstone defends this doctrine, and, on account of 
it, is a firm believer in the Church of England. Chil- 
lingworth said, “I am fully persuaded there hath been 
no such Bishop Stillingfleet declares, 
“This succession is as muddy as the Tiber itself.” 
Bishop Hoadley asserts, “It hath not pleased God, in his 
providence, to keep up any proof of the least probability 
or moral possibility of a regal and uninterrupted suc- 
cession, but there is a great appearance, and, humanly 


succession, 


speaking, a certainty to the contrary, that the succes- 


sion hath often been interrupted.” Archbishop Whately 
says,“ There is not a minister in all Christendom who 
is able to trace up, with approach to certainty, his spi- 


ritual pedigree.” Mr. Gladstone's faith in this respect, 


it may be, redeems his errors of progress in Oxford eyes. | 
Oxford may well be proud of the child of her training. | 


Mr. Gladstone, in 1831, closed a brilliant career at 
Christ Church by taking a double first. 


It was a bright idea of Lord Palmerston, getting | 


Mr. Gladstone to be Chancellor of the Exchequer. Out 
of office his mind would have burst all bonds of habit, 
and wandered far away. 
budget, and the ministry would have been defeated. 

It is his charity, which hopeth all things, which has 


led Mr. Gladstone into more than foolish acts. On 


several occasions he damaged himself by his official | 


appointments. In this world it is not always the good 
men who get on the best. 
Now, Mr. 
one of the good men ; and when he was a little boy no 


more than a match for them. (;) vdstone is 
doubt he W rote in his COPY hoc k 
best policy,” and, in his charity, he 
that other men, when they were little boys, did the 


saine. Hence,as he gives them credit for learning this 


motto when young, and not forgetting it when they | 
were old, he is occasionally iInpos di n by more warldly | 


men. I believe Mr. Gladstone would join with the 


man who, after praying for all things under the earth, 


or in it, or above it, finished by praying for the poor | 


devil himself. 





Let it also be | 


He would have opposed the 


Sometimes the rogvues are | 


that “ Honesty is the 
is too apt to think | 


re 


Mr. Gladstone is one of the few men in the Honge \ 


who rise to eloquence of the stateliest order. He ig gel. 
dom, if ever, historical, and lost in precedent. Hg 
secms simply to rely upon his knowledge of the subject, 
and his ability to place it before the House in a com. 
manding and attractive manner. How great is his 
merit we can best learn by contrast. When Gladstone 
brought forward his first budget, the House expected g 
treat ; the pressure was enormous; strangers had taken 
their places, waiting for the opening of the gallery, as 
early as noon, and though the Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer spoke nearly five hours, though his speech had to 
do exclusively with those generally dry things, facts and 
_ figures, the House was crowded to the last, and nota 
stranger left the gallery. When Sir Cornewall Lewis,a 
rood man but a poor speaker—a speaker, however, who 
has amazingly improved of late—opened his budget, the 
very reverse was the case. I believe there were ten 
strangers in the Speaker's gallery ; I believe there were 
not more than a hundred members in the House. Yet 
the occasion was an eventfulone. Peace had just been 
proclaiined, but the extra expenditure of the war had 
' not ceased, and had Mr. Gladstone been the chancellor, 
the attention of the country and the House would have 
been excited. As it was, a humdrum speaker performed 
his duties in a humdrum manner, and not even money 
matters aroused a dumb House into eloquence and 
| life. On the introduction of his last and memorable 
budget, the desire to hear Mr. Gladstone was amazing. 
Strangers, with members’ orders, took their places as 
early as nine a.m., and, for the first time since he had 
left it, Lord Brougham occupied a seat in the House of 
| Commons, 


a 


THE DEATH OF THE SEASONS. 





LIKE a sweet dying child, the Spring 
Doth quietly decay ; 
So peacefully from cheek and lip 
The faint tlush dies away ; 
And crown’d with snowdrops white, she lies, 
rr . . , . . . p 1 
The smiles still hid in her soft eyes ! 


How fairly doth the Suinmer die! 
And o’er her bier are spread, 
Beneath a blue and cloudless sky, 
er blossoms white and red ; 
A maiden in her pride of bloom, 
Her roses crown her for her tomb. 


Wrapp’d in a red and russet robe, 
And with his kingly crown, — 
Old Autumn’s gusiy, failing breath, 
‘The sere leaf showers down ; 

Till dying, like a miser old, 
He’s buried with his piles of gold. 


Then Winter's hoary, aged head, 
Lies with his kindred low, 
His sluggish pulses long have ebb’d, 
Full wearily and slow ; 
The like life that in them lay, 
Fled at the Spring’s first smile away. 
Frances Freetino Bropesi?: 
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MY FIRST LOVE AND MY LAST. 
BY EDWARD BRANTHWAYT. 





' 


| J was young, very young, when I first joined the 
| — Fusiliers. Young in years, for I was barely seven- 
teen; young in experience, for I came almost direct 
from school. 

Such is my opinion now, just ten years after that 
important period ; but I held myself in very different 
estimation then. In fact, I looked upon myself as a 
knowing hand—a man ofthe world ; and the pretension 


was based upon very sufficient grounds, as it seemed to | 


me. Iwas an Etonian, and we were all men of the 
world, all of us at least in the sixth form. Then I 
had spent a season (or rather, part of it) in London, 
mixing in the most exclusive society, under the aus- 
pices of my uncle, Sir Charles Wilmington. 

Before this visit I had seen little of my distinguished 
relation, though he was my guardian, fir he rarely left 
Heiss-Baden, where he resided as a worthy represent- 
ative of our little Queen at the Court of Saxe-Lilliput. 
So I had been in the habit of spending my vacations at 
the house of my other guardian, a quiet country clergy- 
man with several sons about my own age. 

Once indeed, I remember well, Sir Charles came to 
pay me a visit. He was staying at the Castle, and 
drove over to Eton in one of the royal carriages with 
some Prince of Saxe-Lilliput, who wished to see the 
College. I felt a little justifiable pride on the occasion, 
but to the credit of my school-fellows, I must say, they 
did not appear very deeply impressed with a sense of 
my importance. In fact, I seemed to gain far more 
honour in their eyes by the sound thrashing I admin- 
istered to young Hopkins, son of the radical member 
for Shodditon, on account of his sneers at the important 
Treaty of Heiss-Baden, which won for my uncle his 
Grand Cross of the Bath. 

Sir Charles happened to come to London on leave of 
absence (for the benefit of his health) after I was ap- 
pointed to my regiment, and about a month before I 
bad to join. Very good-naturedly, for it must have 
been a bore to the formal, punctilious old gentleman, he 
asked me to spend the intervening time with him, and 
I did not reject the offer. 

He was very much sought after in society, so I 
could not have a better introduction to London life. 
“tf 
up between the merry unsophisticated school-boy and 
the polished rusé diplomatist. 


eve 


We were seen together 
ryWhere (that was anywhere), and were far from 
4 unn ticed. 


pod ome 
— FS 
2 ‘ 


1a bright face, fair clustering curls, and laughing 
le eyes, while he was handsome and distinguished- 


y 


hg enough to be remarkable among the most high- 


loki 
bred in ; : S ; 
“4 il appearance of all aristocracies. 
{)y Cs iee see od 

_ Vlione occasion, [ remember, we overheard a speech 
GI ti . } t" ] - ’ r . . . 
__— i rely Countess Zalewski tO a compatriote, in 


“ich she thade most flattering allusion to “the flowers 


ange as it might appear, a genuine friendship sprang | 








| 


tions. It was hinted, he said, that for “reasons of 
state,” she had been making a dead set at my uncle for 
some months past, and that in fact she was the malady 
that had driven him from Heiss-Raden. If so, after the 
manner of most diseases, she had accompanied him in 
his flight. 

Though I knew that my uncle had facilitated my 
entry into the exclusive circle in which we moved, I 
was by no means prepared to admit that I was alto- 
gether beholden to him for the welcome I met with. 
To say nothing of my personal qualities, which of course 
rendered me an ornament even to the most distinguished 
coterie, I had another passport, of great authority as I 
imagined in my dignity, as Wilmington of Wychholm. 
I had not then learned the fact that Fashion is a capri- 
cious deity, whose favour is not to be insured by either 
pure blood or a long rent-roll. Besides, such a term 
could not fairly be applied to my modest four thousand 
ayear. Still I was right in some measure, for if I had 
been a peuniless younger son, even at that tender age, 
prudent chaperons would not have allowed their fair 
charges-so to pet and make much of “that dear little 
fellow, Harry Wilmington.” 

In spite of my uncle’s sage counsels, [ should have 
been utterly spoilt, but fortunately for me the time soon 
arrived for me to join my regiment. 

“T might give you plenty of good advice,” said Sir 
Charles the evening before I left hin: “ but it is a com- 
modity that is never valued; and, like all young sol- 
diers, you are beginning to feel a little superiority to us 
Pekins.” 

I protested warmly against his assumption, but he 
only smiled gently, as if unshaken in his opinion, 

“TI will give you what really will be of use,” he 
said: “a letter to one of your Captains, Brevet-major De 
Wilton, who is an old friend of mine. You will find him 
a thorough gentleman, a capital officer, and ready to 
give you advice or assistance in either capacity. He 
ought to have been a colonel or even general ere now, 
but he went on half-pay for several years, I believe. 
He lost his little fortune somehow through a friend he 
had trusted, and the lady he was about to marry jilted 
him in consequence. Since then his temper has been 
soured, but you will find his bark worse than his bite.” 





“People seem to think I am a regimental dry- 
nurse,” muttered the veteran through his grizzled mous- 
tache in a very audible aside as I presented the missive 


| to him. 


I was a pretty boy in those days, | 


| of life. 


“So my old friend Wilmington and you,” he con- 
tinued in a louder tone, “have been dancing on the 
Mayfair treadmill—he ought to know better at his time 
. I have heard of your doings from Lady Jane 


| Garstin, who will write to me about that precious cub 


; 


| of hers. 


You will find the drill yard poor work after 
the drawing-room, unless you've the right stuff in you. 
Well, be careful how you go on, for you shall not get 
into mischief for old Wilmington’s sake, if a lecture from 
me can keep you out of it.” 

I will not dwell upon the few weeks during which 


| I was shaking down into my place in the regiment, for 


’...: at . . om - 
F Pring and Autumn’s fruit. jut my cousin, Jack | 
he wag, 0 has his shaft tipt and winged for all 
Oihere +-1. ’ ° ; 

; told me La Zalew gk} was a deep one, who dis- 
aved 
reese y 


e’ Tore calculation than giddiness in her flirta- | 


there was nothing of any moment to relate. At first I 
have no doubt I gave myself ridiculous airs, for I was 
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well quizzed, dubbed Lord Wychholm, &c. &c. But 
they soon found I took this bantering good-humouredly, 
and even let them langh me out of my absurdities. I 
was always ready too to join in any fun going, and to 
enjoy it to the utmost. So I lost my nickname, and 
was speedily, in spite of my dignity, called “ Harry” 
by every one, from the grey-haired colonel to the en- 
sign, who joined a week after me. 

I looked so young even for my age—such a mere 


ta 
tribute greatly to our entertainment. The officer of the 
coast-guard called upon us, but we never succeeded jp 
finding him in his cottage—morning or evening he ql. 
ways seemed to be going his rounds. Then the clergy. 
man made his appearance at the barracks after we hag 
been at church the first Sunday ; when by the by we 
had seen a slight, graceful girl sitting in what mug 
| have been the Rectory pew. As on returning the ¢. 
vility we sat in the library of the worthy ancient, we 





child, and was so light-hearted and joyous, that every 
one seemed naturally to make much of me. From the 
fair creatures who had petted me in London I had no 
objection to this treatment, but from my brother officers 
it was hardly so welcome. It was useless, however, 
for me to show that my dignity was offended, for I only 
got laughed at for my pains. 

Major De Wilton was no less friendly than the rest, 
if I was to take him at his own word and consider his 
lectures a proof of interest, for they were neither rare 
nor feeble. And in spite of his severity I really believe 
there was a mutual liking between us. 

“Harry Wilmington,” he said to me one morning, 
“you are going to Whitecliffe with me to-morrow. You 
know I relieve the company on detachment there, and 
I have persuaded the colonel to transfer you to my 
company. It will do you good to be quiet a little, in- 
stead of rattling about with the wild young fellows you 
are getting so thick with.” 

J was far from being pleased at this arrangement. 
I was piqued at the change being made so unceremoni- 
ously without reference to my wishes, and I was not 


town or rather village. 
reflections. In the first place, I should not be separated 
from my chief crony, Garstin, and, in the second, the 
with him. I even broached this opinion at mess that 
exiled. De Wilton’s sharp ears caught my words, and 
] was more vexed than ever | had been at his lectures 
by the half-sneer on his lips as he said: “ Yes, Master 
Harry, I could not live without you. 
apologize to the mess for taking you from them.” 

Our life at Whitecliffe was certainly a contrast to 


in spite of his good wishes, could not work us beyond a 
certain point without driving the men into a mutiny, 
so we had plenty of idle time on our hands. 
Vivariums had not then been invented, 


Aqua 
too 
unromantic for the sad sea waves to sing to us, and fish- 


we were 

























ing from an old tub of a boat, or sitting on the beach 
| making ducks and drakes on the lost 
charins after a time. 


W hriteclifle had a few years before been a mere fish- 


water, 


| tecture. 








inclined to leave our jovial set for a quiet little sea-side | 
But I consoled myself with two | 


Major's interference showed he was anxious to keep me | 


evening, When Jack Ponsonby twitted me with being | 


[ really ought to | 


that we had been, leading at head-quarters. The Major, | 


their 


ing village, and the speculator, who had run up a few 
villas, had evidently deserted the place almost on the 
threshold of his scheme for a more promising site, for 
| there were not a dozen in all of these triumphs of archi- 
This was certainly not the season, if there 


| was such an institution at Whitecliffe. and the tw: 
| villas that were alone inhabited contained bipeds 
| far below the notice of such exquisites as Garstil 
| and I, 

We had one or two visitors, but they did not con- 





caught a glimpse of the saine slender form flitting 
about the garden, but he did not even refer to his 
daughter. We were rather gratified by the idea that 
| we were looked upon as wolves, not to be trusted with 
the lamb. 

One afternoon when we returned from ball-practice 
on the sands (with pistols at a post) we found a card 
from Sir Walter Whinthorpe of Whinthorpe Park. This 
was before our grooms with our horses and my dog-cart 
had joined us, for we knew there was only a one-stalled 
stable near the little barracks, of which the Major took 


accommodation by knocking down the partition-wall of 
a hovel we rented, and so were able to drive over to 
| Whinthorpe, we found nothing to repay us for the trou- 
ble. The Baronet seemed an old bore, and his daugh- 
ters were common-place countrified girls. We after- 
wards learned that the belle of the family was staying 
with an aunt for the London market, for which, rightly 
enough, the others were not considered well suited. A 
day or two later we received a formal invitation to din- 
ner after a fortnight’s notice, so we were not likely te 
find the pleasures of society too absorbing. 
ut while we were still reduced to trudging on foot, 
I received a letter from my uncle, which changed the 
aspect of affairs. We corresponded occasionally, and 
| L had written telling him of my being sent on detach- 
ment. 
“So you are at Whitecliffe,” he said : “I remember 
_ it of old, and, unless it has much changed, you must find 
it dull enough. You seem to have forgotten that you 
have near relations living in the neighbourhood, the 
Clintons, who are your third cousins. I strongly recom 
mend you to cultivate their acquaintance, for they are 
sure to have the best set in the county about them, and 
they have a splendid house and estate. Old Clinton is 
_ quite imbecile, I believe, but his youngest daughter 
(who by the by must be near forty now) has been 
She is one 
those active, restless women, who always have some 
crotchet in their heads; last time I was there I cow# 
hardly touch a dish because they were all atrociously 
flavoured with various herbs selected to counteract the 
bad qualities of the other ingredients. I give you ®) 
word of honour, I should have been half-starved, but tor 
the eggs at breakfast and cheese and fruit at dinné 
But probably she has dropt that whim for another J 
this time.” ; 
1 had read so far to Garstin, when he exclaimes 
“Why, Harry, you young muff, how came you # el 
» | nothing about your cousin? It will be glorious fun. ‘ 
He was nearly three years older than I was = 
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“ What could I say, you wiseacre,” I retorted,“ when 
I never even heard of their existence till now ?” 

“Clinton,” said Garstin musingly, “it strikes me 
that is the name of the people who live in that fine 
house about two miles along the Farcombe road, but we 
were told they never visited the officers quartered here.” 

“Then that large curtained pew belongs to them !” 
J exclaimed. “I should like to have another look at 
those splendid dark eyes I caught a glimpse of.” 


“Whatever colour you may persist in calling her | 


eves,” returned Garstin, “I will maintain that I saw at 
the very same opening a cluster of curls like gold.” 

These incongruous charms, of which the waving of 
the curtain had allowed us a momentary view, had given 
us a strong desire to see more of the fair possessor. 
But when at last we had got our men out of the church, 
no one endowed with either beauty was to be seen. 

“We will go and call upon them this very day!” I 
exclaimed. “I feel a very affectionate cousin just at 
present.” 

“No, no, you will have your trap here to-morrow,” 
said Garstin. 


| 
| 





—E 


“Let us wait till then, aud go in style. | 


We will put Thunder and Lightning in, and rather | 


astonish the natives.” 

Accordingly the next day we started for our drive, 
in a neat but knowing turn-out, as I considered. Garstin 
and I, very soon after I joined, had fallen into the habit 
ofputting our two horses into my dog-cart, and driving 
tandem about the country. We were the only sub- 
alterns (with the exception of course of the Adjutant) 
who kept either horse or trap, and many a growl would 


old De Wilton have at our doings in this as in other | 


ways. We could afford it, however, and risked our own 


limbs, not his, so his words did not carry much weight. | 


When we reached the park gates my groom jumped 
quickly down and opened them. As we dashed through 


[ caught a glimpse of a bewildered-looking old dame | 
standing at the door of the lodge, and making signals | 


for us to stop. 


But Thunder and Lightning were very | 


fresh after their want of work, and it was no joke to pull | 


them up—besides, we were half-way to the Hall now, so 
on I went. 


the door by our rather noisy surnmons, 

“Are Mr. and Miss Clinton at home?” I asked, as I 
threw the reins to the groom ready to jump out. 

“Yes, Sir; but are you the officers from the bar- 
racks?” he asked iv return, quietly examining us the 
while. 

, “ Yes. and what ‘of it ? ” I exclaimed rather iinpa- 
liently, | 

“We do not visit the officers,” he replied gravely, 
¢ retreated to close the door in our faces. 


Complimentary to us professionally certainly, but 
We « ould 


as } 


afford to laugh at it, as we were sure of gain- 
ing admittance at last. 


__ "Stop!" I shouted, bringing the fellow to a dead 
hale. 6 ° eae ° 
aane re, take my card to Miss Clinton, and say it 


ig her ( 


isin. who is being kept on her door-step.” 

When he had calmly obeved me, Garstin and I 

— “a a "i ° 

. wed to one another, and indulged in a hearty langh. 
’ C j 


We} 
the | | f, ’ 


4 r 


‘ad not time to make our faces grave again, when 


w returned, and without a word threw open 
to admit us. 


—— 
— 


In the hall stood a lady with no pretension to youth, 
and hardly more to beauty, though her face was not al- 
together unpleasing. She was rather under the middle 
height, had a slight, wiry figure, and wore a costume, 
of which I will attempt no further description than that 
it appeared far better adapted for comfort than display. 
Though Garstin was nearer to her as we entered, her 
sharp restless eyes rapidly passed from him to me. 

“So you are my cousin Wilmington!” she exclaimed 
without a moment's hesitation: “I see you have a look 
of Sir Charles, but you are still more like your poor fa- 
ther. You are welcome to Belmont, as any of your 
name would be, but I fear you will find little attraction 
in the old house and its quiet inhabitants.” 

I had no lack of assurance in those days, being in- 
deed far too well satisfied with myself to be troubled 
with any such feelings, and while we followed Miss 
Clinton to the drawing-room I had solubly replied ex- 
pressing my pleasure at making the acquaintance of re- 
lations of whom I had heard my uncle speak so highly, 
concluding by introducing “my brother oflicer and 
especial friend, Mr. Garstin.” 

I quickly found I had not said more than would be 
borne out by the facts. On entering the rather gloomy 
sitting-room, dark with old oak furniture and wainscot- 
ing, we saw two girls sitting in the most cheery spot, 
the fine oriel window looking into the terraced garden. 
The mystery of the curtained pew was cleared up as we 
might have divined—two fair damsels had been bend- 
ing over the same prayer-book, for here were the splen- 
did dark eyes; here were the tresses of gold. 

Yet my cousin talked of our finding little attraction 
in the old house! 

The introductions, which now took place, gave me 
still further cause for satisfaction. 

“ Clara, this is your cousin, Henry Wilmington—you 
and Ella must be cousins too, but rather far away. Mr. 
Garstin—Miss Clancy, and Miss Singleton.” 

As I sat talking to Miss Clinton of the doings of my 
uncle and myself, I envied Garstin, who had pounced 


upon the chair next to Clara Singleton, and in a few 
| minutes was making her blue eyes sparkle and the curls 
A quaint, white-headed old servant was brought to | 


| Whitecliffe. 


which he so admired dance, as she laughed merrily at 
his droll description of our past experiences of life at 
But when Ella Clancy struck in with a 


' remark on the long time that had elapsed since she last 
saw Sir Charles Wilmington, and continued to take part 


in our conversation, I was quite satisfied, 

I now remembered that my uncle, who had often 
spoken of the Clintons, had also mentioned, as wards of 
the old gentleman and relations of our own, two Miss 
But 
I could call nothing further to mind, for I rarely paid 
due attention to these genealogical details in which my 
uncle was rather fond of indulging. 

Miss Clinton J] soon saw was no less eccentric now 
than she had appeared formerly to Sir Charles. Her 
remarks were as sharp and telling as a Minie rifle bul- 
let, and the rapid gestures with which her words were 
accompanied, forcibly illustrated her meaning, which 
And all the time her 
small, restless black eyes were wandering about, taking 


Clanevs, who were coheiresses of large fortune. 


they were not needed to explain. 


in everything within their range. 
Presently I noticed, that even while talking to me 
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and Ella Clancy, a pencil held with apparent careless- 
ness in her hand was moving slowly over a half-com- 
pleted embroidery pattern on the table near her. This 
naturally attracted my attention, and I read in quaint 
and irregular, but very distinct characters,“ They are 
worthy.” 

I suppose my face expressed my surprise, for my 
cousin Clara Singleton laughed openly but good-na- 
turedly at me. This was not lost upon Miss Clinton, as 
indeed what was ? and she shook her pencil with a mock 
inenace at Clara, while turning to Garstin and me, she 
asked us to dine with them next day. 

Such an offer was not to be declined, and having 
But before we 
| went I asked if Mr. Clinton was not able to see visitors. 
A look of sorrow sat quaintly upon Miss Clinton’s rather 
| harsh features as she replied, “ No, he is forbidden the 
least excitement, and the sight could only be painful to 
' 
| 
| 































































eagerly accepted we rose to take leave. 


you.” 


“Tg she not beautiful?” I exclaimed to Garstin, as 
| we drove off. 

“ Angelic!” returned Garstin as warmly: “did you 
ever see such eyes? This sky is not a purer blue, and as 
| for her hair—” 

“Stuff!” Linterrupted ;: “ her eyes are grey, but they 

look violet in the shadow of those splendid lashes like 

| alimpid mountain-mere in the shade of over-hanging 
cliffs.” 

“Ha! ha! ha!” laughed Garstin: “I was talking 

of Clara Singleton, while you are thinking of your other 

cousin. 





I can't say I admire her moon face 
grenadiers in petticoats are not to my taste.” 
1 “Taste? you have none!” I retorted sharply: “as 
for Clara, you could buy a doll as pretty and I daresay 
| about as sensible in the Lowther Arcade for half-a- 
‘(| crown.” 
“So be it,” said Garstin. 


and 


“Don't let us get angry 
You 
admire one and I the other, so we shall not get in each 
other's way.” 


about it, for it is the best arrangement possible. 


Though still rather huffy, I acquiesced in silence, for 
this view of the case was too satisfactory for me to op- 
Besides, | was obliged to admit that his criti- 
cisms had some foundation. Ella had a fuller face than 
a sculptor would have chiselled for his ideal in the paliny 


pose it. 


days of Greek art, and she was de idedly above the 
common height, being taller than myself. 


sion, this disparity was diminishing daily, for I had not 
yet cease d to prow. 

Perhaps I cannot rive a better idea of her than by 
saying | am often reminded forcibly of her by Leech’s 
beauties. 
same time more fun in her expression, which sounds like 
a contradiction, but that is often the case with truth. 
What I admired most in her were her splendid eyes, 
which sometimes sparkled with frolicsome glee, at others 
beamed with a soft gentle light, and I could wel 
them m« lting with tenderness. 

Our first dinner at Belm: 


nt passed off satisfactorily 
enough. 


My uncle was right in supposing Miss Clin- 
ton would have given up the old whim which had so 








rita 
punished him, and our fare was all that we could 
desire. 
The acquaintance thus begun was quickly improyeg 
by Garstin aud myself. We fell at once into habits o} 
intimacy, becoming quite at home in the house, where 
indeed we spent a considerable portion of our time, 
This did not escape the Major's attention, and one 
day he suddenly asked us if “ we were not making fools 


| of ourselves with our petticoat hunting ?” 


“Oh no!” answered Garstin with a laugh : “we are 
quite safe. That is, I can answer for myself—Clara 
and I understand one other, and are only having a bout 
with the foils to keep our hands in. As for Harry,] 
suspect he is fencing with the buttons off, and he is hard 
hit already, or I don’t know the symptoms.” 

“T noticed the youngster was off his feed,” said De 
Wilton with grim jocularity: “and he evidently did 
not know his right hand from his left on parade this 
morning. This is getting serious. I suppose you are 
going to Belmont as soon as you have swallowed your 
lunch—Take me with you, and I will judge for myself.” 

Of course I made no objection, though I felt far from 
grateful for his supervision. 

“ Well, there is more excuse for you than I expect- 
ed,” said De Wilton as we left the Hall: “If you must 
fancy yourself in love she is as good an object as you 
are likely to find. But as for anything more, you may 
as well cry for the moon for a plaything—you would 
have just as much chance of getting her.” 

“T want nothing,” I replied pettishly, “but to be 
on friendly terms with my cousin. If I did aim further 
I should not take your wating. ‘Though she is an 
heiress, I am a fair match for her by birth and fortune, 
and as for myself personally, she seems to find nothing 
to dislike in me.” 

“ Bravo! my boy!” he said, with that sneering laugh 
of his which I so hated ; “ you fancy she is in love with 
you, do you? Why, she looks upon you as a child, and 
not far wrong either.” 
| In spite of my denial, I was obliged to own to my- 

self that Garstin was right. I was hard hit indeed. 

She certainly was worthy of any love I could be- 





But, as | 
“So Meche” 
Garstin rather maliciously suggested on another occa- 


She had however more dignity, and at the | 


| stow upon her, and I was continually brought in con- 
tact with her. Miss Clinton was so restlessly active, 
that she nearly always had some business to take her 
| from us, and her father, his mind prostrated by seftening 
| of the brain, vegetated rather than lived, being wheeled 
| to and from his own suite of rooms and a sunny corner 
of the old-fashioned walled garden. So Garstin and I 
| were left to the society of Ella and Clara, which was 
| pleasant but decidedly dangerous. 

Garstin and Clara were well matched. They laugh- 
ed and jested or sentimentalized together, as the mood 
took them—flirted, in short, with the perfect understand- 
ing that nothing but their mutual amusement was i0- 
| tended. 
| better indeed, as I flattered myself, for it was “ Harry” 
and “Ella” with us, and she made no pretence of con- 
cealing her liking forme. Sol rejoiced at my progress 
in her good graces, deluding myself in a way which 
only my extremé youth could have accounted for. But 
even then I should have known that her familiar kind- 
ness was a bad sign for me. 


It was not self-conceit that made me believe in bet 
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And Ella and I were on equally good terms— ° 
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ld | fondness for me—it existed without doubt. Even when ; How Garstin and Clara laughed and twitted me 
| she scolded me for my high-flown speeches or laughed | with having thus disturbed the repose of Shakespeare. 
red | at my positively troublesome assiduities, there was a | And Garstin must needs take it to the barracks, where 
of kindly interest in tone and manner, which made my I got a similar roasting from the Major. 
ere | gnitten heart beat wildly. She had a warm, loving ; I would not have owned it for the world, but from 
disposition, which forbade her to shut up her heart with this time I began to think there might be a little more 
me | cold indifference, and my very evident devotion could | in this spirit-writing than we were at first inclined to 
ols not have been displeasing to her. Her seniority of three | allow. Who would be bold enough to say what was 
or four years and the relationship between us, warranted | possible or impossible, when life itself was an unfathom- 
are her, she thought, in displaying her liking for me, so she | able mystery ? 
ara spoilt and petted me to her and my heart’s content. One morning, as we sat at breakfast, De Wilton 
out It may seem strange to some that I should set my | threw a letter across the table to us. 
AS heart upon one so much older than myself; but it is “ Read that, and then be off to your lady-loves,” he 
ard | January who hasa passion for May. Often a lad’s first | said: “ what red eyes there will be.” 
and not least violent tendresse is for a woman almost old It was a letter from our Colonel containing the un- 
De enough to be his mother. expected intelligence that the regiment had received 
did After a time I noticed that Miss Clinton kept an eye | orders to hold itself in readiness to sail for the Cape, 
this upon me, or rather I mean she gave me an undue share | where those amiable Dutchmen were stirring up one of 
are of her attention, for her eyes were upon everything by | their favourite Caffre wars, to enable them to a find pro- 
our turns. One evidence of her watchfulness afforded con- | fitable market for their cattle. They would be less 
elf.” siderable amusement to Garstin and Clara at least. Such | warlike, I fancy, if they had to provide the money and 
rom was her interest in our welfare, that she had recourse to | blood as well as the beef. 
spiritual agency to throw some light upon the future. I was hardly so pleased as I thought it necessary to 
ect- But I must explain. appear, for really there was little glory to be gained, 
rust Ihad not been long free of the house when I no- | and the idea of leaving Whitecliffe was terrible. But 
you ticed that any surface adapted for writing was often | my mind was soon set at rest, for next day came news 
nay covered with the same irregular scrawl (very different | that the Major and Garstin were to go with the service 
yuld from Miss Clinton’s usual rapid but neat hand), which | companies, but that I was to remain with the depdt, 
had appeared so strange to me on my first visit. I soon } which would probably be stationed at Whitecliffe. 
» be asked what this could mean, when Clara willingly en- | We went up to Belmont full of this news, which 
ther lightened my ignorance with her almost constant mer- | caused some sensation. Garstin and Clara got up a 
} an riment, which always reminded me of a chime of bells, | little burlesque sentiment for the occasion, but neither 
une, a delicious melody for a time, but apt to pall upon one’s | of then seemed in despair. However, it was settled 
ing ear, | that, as it might be his last day with us, we must both re- 
Miss Clinton, she said, had a strong belief in the | turn and dine at Belmont, for we were too busy to stay. 
ugh power of spirits to make themselves manifest to us in | On entering the drawing-room we found a stranger 
vith various ways. But of all their methods of carrying on | there, a military man evidently, of about 30. I was 
and this communication one was by far the most singular. | surprised when Miss Clinton introduced him as Captain 
When slie had some doubt to remove she sat with a | Merrivale, for I recognised the name as that of Ella's 
my- pencil in her hand, which she abandoned to the impulse | guardian, who was expected down for her twenty-first 
. of a spirit, who caused it to write the required answer. | birthday (the very next morning, by the by), on some 
be- Thus it was the assertion of our worthiness that insured | business, I suppose, connected with her coming of age. 
con- us our first invitation to dine at Belmont. I had anticipated seeing a far older man, and certainly 
tive, Ella would not join in our laughter, for though she | he was full young for the responsible office. 
her gave no credence to Miss Clinton’s marvels, she said | Ere the evening was over I thought him better fit- 
ing we knew too little of the spiritual world and its mani- | ted for it— in the first place 30 was, on second thoughts, 
eled festations to jest on the subject, to which it seemed to a tolerably mature age, and in the second place he was 
rner her much reverence was due. I talked the matter over steady and grave enough to be ahundred. He was de- 
nd I _With her alone one day, and obtained further particu-  cidedly silent and reserved, and had a peculiarly quiet, 
was lars—Miss Clinton was remaining single entirely from | even manner. But this evidently was not the calm of 
her own choice. Nearly twenty years ago she had been | insensibility—twice that evening I saw his eyes flash, 
igh- engaged to the young Rector of the parish, who was | once as he described in a few words some plucky action 
100d carried off by a fever caught by the side of a death-bed. of De Wilton’s, whom, it seemed, he knew, and again 
and- This lover it was whom she believed to communicate while he listened to an account of a cowardly attack by 
3 in- with her, a crusty farmer on a pilfering school-boy he had caught 
s— hig. think,” said Ella, “it is the delusion of an over- in his orchard. There was little tameness of spirit or 
Ty active and over-worked brain, but I can hardly regret | coldness of heart in him I imagined, though he made no 
con- it, for it is a great consolation to her.” parade of his feelings. 
oot _ One morning I had given Ella some music, and in ut in spite of the fancy I had taken to Captain 
hich _ evening we found scrawled across it: “Do not fear. Merrivale, 1 gave him very little of my attention that 
But ‘hey will both be happy. ‘All's well that ends well.’” evening. The narrow escape I had had of being separ- 
ind- ‘here was no doubt of the application, for Miss Clinton, ated from Ella made me feel more infatuated than ever, 
“aving her mind set at rest, no longer troubled herself and she was looking lovely enough to excuse any amount 
her “ Watch me and Ella. of folly. 
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How joyfully my heart beat when I fancied that 
something similar must be passing in her own mind. 
Yes, there was a change in her, which could not be 
overlooked. There was a glow upon her smooth cheek, 
a softness in her eyes, a sweet gentleness and even 
timidity in her manner, which I knew must be—love. 
And was it strange that I should feel sure, it was I who 
was so blessed? Nothing was said to cause my convic- 
tion, indeed she was unusually silent, but her sweet 
smile shone upon me, and there was a tender light in 
her beautiful eyes, as they met mine, which filled me 
with rapture. 

All that night I was in a fever, a delirium of happi- 
ness. But amid the vagaries of fancy one idea took 
full possession of my mind,—that the next day should 
make my glorious hopes a still more glorious certainty. 

In the morning inexorable duty chained me, and it 
was late before I could get to the Hall. But I forgot 
any vexation when I saw Ella sitting in a summer- 


for me? 

She started as she heard my footstep, and looked up, 
still with that soft, almost loving look. 
too, and the sight dispersed to the winds my little re- 
maining self-control, so that, casting aside my studied 
introduction, I plunged into the midst, pouring out an 
absurd rhapsody, which I could not now recall to save 
my life, and certainly would not pen if I could. 

What words she used I know not, for I felt stunned 
by them, but somehow she made me understand that 
she did not love me, that she was even engaged to 
another. 

“Why did you not tell me so when you saw iny 
growing love?” Iraved. “I owe the misery of my life 
to you. 
a coquet you rejoice in your work.” 

I can give no better idea of her kindness of heart 


tut doubtlessly with all the heartlessness of | 
¥ the envelope. 





She blushed | 


than by stating the simple fact that she did not laugh | 


in my face on hearing this tirade. 

“T could not tell you,” she said: “for Captain Mer- 
rivale did not ask my hand till this morning. 
my guardian.” 


He was 


I learned at a later period, when I was more disposed 
to do justice to him, that though he loved her and knew 
her heart was his, he had never even spoken of his af- 
fection till he had given an account of his stewardship, 
and had relinquished all control over her actions. His 
father, old Admiral Merrivale, Ella’s original guardian, 
exercising the power given to him by Mr. Clancy, had 
by his will appointed his son to succeed him in this 
office. So Captain Merrivale had authority to sanction 
or forbid any engagement, and he had shrunk from tak- 
ing the slightest advantage which his position towards 
her gave him. 

With the greatest kindness and patience she soothed 
me, frankly owning her cousinly liking for me, and, as 
I became calm, giving me that good advice, which we 
take more readily from the lips of a young and pretty 
woman than of any man, and allow greater weight. 
Not that I paid much heed to her counsels at the time, 
but afterwards I recalled them to memory, and I feel 
that I am a wiser and better man for having acted in 
some degree in accordance with them. 

She saw that I was overcoming my ex itement, and 


—~— - — $$ $ eg _ —_— 





fancying that my feelings were ofno great depth, thought | 
she might venture on a little bantering, hoping perhaps 
to cheer me by it. 

“If we could have married,” she said, “ you woulg 
have lived to repent it. Why, I shall be an old woman 
while you are in your prime. I have a sister ten year 
younger than myself, and she will be of a more suitable 
age. They say she is growing very like me, so if your 
taste does not change she will do admirably for you gix 
or seven years hence.” 

“You may laugh at me and call me a boy,” I g¢. 
plied: “but my love for you is as great as any man’s 
could be, and you will see it will not quickly change, 
I could not bear to stay here and see you making an- 


other so happy. I shall volunteer to go to the Cape at 
once.” 





Garstin was delighted to hear of my resolve, and 


: see : wise | De Wilton showed his approval by strongly backing 
house in the garden waiting for some one—was it not 


my application, which was acceded to. 

Ella’s kindness and sympathy softened the pain of 
our parting, but after that came a weary time, when] 
felt there was little pleasure left for me in life, though I 
was only standing on the threshold. It was, I thought, 
an incurable wound, for I knew not the renovating pow- 
ers of Nature. 

Soon after landing, constant occupation came to my 
relief, for we had a full share of the fighting. In one 
skirmish I got a Caffre spear through my arm, and an- 
other in my side, inflicting severe but not dangerous 
wounds, 

I was still on my back from the effects of these when 
a letter was put into my hand. I recognised the hand- 
writing, and my old love-fever returned as I tore open 


With a sharp pang I read the contents: 


Be lrale Abbey. 

“Dear Cousin Harry, 

“T should not like you to have heard of my 
marriage till I told you of it myself. I can assure you 
[ felt proud of my cousin, when I heard of your gallant 
conduct, which is rewarded as it deserves, for with this 
mail you will get the Gazette with your appointment 
as Lieutenant to the Rifles. I trust, however, you are 
not too rash—do not be foolish, and risk your life at 
necessarily. 

When you return to England covered with laurels, 
you may reckon upon a warm welcome at Belvale Abbey. 
And whether at home or abroad, you will always have 
the best wishes of 

“ Your affectionate cousin and friend, 
ELLA.” 

So it was over. Her very signature, intended 
spare my feelings, galled me, for how ought that blank 
to be filled up? 

By the rules of the service I should now have go 
home to the Depét of the Rifles, but as soon a8 MY 
wounds were sufliciently healed, I easily obtained leave 
to join the service companies in India, I was no y@ 
prepared to look with tranquillity upon her happine® 
with another. 


- - ‘ie 
Now came several vears of cantonments—then fol 
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lowed the campaign of the Punjaub, where I had some- 
thing worse than Caffre spears to contend against. 

Nearly nine years had elapsed since I left White- 
cliffe, when I set sail with my regiment for England. 
Time and constant occupation had done their work. I 
still cherished a warm affection for Ella, but I looked 
back to those by-gone days with pleasure rather 
than pain, and I felt I could now enjoy her friend- 
ship. 

But would it still be offered to me? That was a 
question which I put to myself with considerable anx- 
jety. My uncle was dead; I had no near relations, and 
my former friends were scattered over the face of the 
earth. It was hardly like coming home. 

But the very day after we had landed my doubts 
were removed, for I received a warm invitation from 
Ella, or rather an imperious command, to present my- 
self at Belvale Abbey without delay. Gladly I obeyed, 
and as soon as I could get leave of absence I hurried off 
to Belvale. 

When I arrived the servant told me that Captain 
and Mrs. Merrivale were out, but that they had been 
prepared for me since yesterday. Being ushered into 
the drawing-room, I sat awaiting their return, not with- 
out impatience, but with tolerable content. The mere 
home air of everything was delightful after my exile ; 


ed fancy-work. 

But what pleased me most was to perceive, framed 
on the wall, a sketch in water colours of myself, done in 
the old Whitecliffe days by Clara Singleton, who had a 
knack of taking likenesses. So they liked me well 
enough to value my portrait. 

Presently the door opened, and I started in amaze- 
ment. For there entered in walking dress the very 
image of Ella, the same full but graceful form, the same 
lovely face, and splendid deep grey eyes. 

Involuntarily I exclaimed, “ Ella!” 

With the same frank smile, and the same silvery 
tones, she replied: “My name is Evelyn—Ella is fol- 
lowing me. You must have known her years a 
Van you be—but no, you are so unlike.” 

She glanced with a look of perplexity from me to my 
youthful portrait. 


go. 


Before I could explain in came—this time really— 
Ella, much changed of course, more matronly-looking, 
but hardly less handsome. 

It was for a moment only that she was puzzled ; 


then she sprang forward with an exclamation of 


“Cousin Harry! Ah! I am so glad!” and gave me a 
cousinly kiss, 

_ “But how you are altered!” she said: “ yes, and 
improved. Why you really are taller than me now. 
Such a moustache and whiskers too, and plenty of tan. 
And that white seam makes you look quite handsome. 
Why you are hardly like your former self. 


Pe 
Ve 


Of course 
‘lyn could not recognise you from your old portrait, 
a8 she expected to do.” 

Then in a gay whisper she added: “ I have kept her 
fyou as I promised. Will she not do?” 
Take care, or I shall be jealous,” cried cheerily 


Ty) 
sili 


. 


Cane . 
“P Merrivale, now grown a stout country-gentle- 
Man. ay} 


model-farmer and J. P. 


said his wife: “I hand him over to Eve- 








lyn’s tender mercies. 
dear.” 

How shall I conclude my history? I cannot find 
words for it. 

I will only say this—that my three months’ leave is 
just up, and I am still staying here at Belvale Abbey. 
Indeed I positively cannot tear myself away, so I have 
sent in my papers to sell, 

And the magnet that has this power over me ? 

She is now sitting by my side—my beautiful, dar- 
ling Evelyn. 

Yes mine—mine already as far as her promise and 
the feelings of her own heart can make her mine; but 
to be still more completely my own ere long. For due 
weight has been given to my argument, that if I have 
only known Evelyn three months, I have loved her for 
ten years, and my time of probation is to beshort. And 
even now my happiness is almost perfect in the com- 
panionship of my first love and my last. 


Do not be too hard upon him, my 
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“USED-UP” CIVILIZATION, 


Have you seen Charles Matthews in “ Used Up?” If 


| you have not, go and see him. (The advertisement duty 
the scattered books, the open pianoforte, and half-finish- | 


is repealed, and I may give you the advice without 
being charged eighteen-pence by the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer.) Sir Charles Coldstream represents us 
all. We are everlastingly seeking a sensation, and 
never finding it. Sir Charles's valet’s description of 
him describes us all—* He’s always sighing for what 
he calls excitement—you see, everything is old to him 
—he’s used up—nothing amuses him—he can’t feel.” 
And so he looks in the crater of Vesuvius and finds 
nothing in it, and the Bay of Naples he considers in- 
ferior to that of Dublin—the Campagna to him is a 
swamp—Greece a morass—Athens a bad Edinburgh— 
Egypt a desert—the pyramids humbugs. The same 
confession is on every one’s lips. The boy of sixteen, 
with beardless chin, has a melancholy blazé air; the 
girl gets wise, mourns over the vanity of life, and 
laughs at love as a romance ; a heart—unless it be a 


_ bullock’s, and well cooked,—is tacitly understood to be 


almistake ; and conscience a thing that no one can afford 
to keep. Our young men are bald at twenty-five, and 
woman is exhausted stil] sooner. I am told Quakers 
are sometimes moved by the spirit. I am told mad 
tanters sing, and preach, and roar as if they were in 
earnest. I hear thatthere is even enthusiasm amongst 
the Mormons ; but that matters little. We are very 
few of us connected with such outre sects, and the ex- 
ceptions but prove the rule. 
But a truce to generalities. 
instances. 


Let us give modern 
Look at Jenkins, the genteel stock-broker. 
In autumn he may be seen getting into his brougham, 
which already contains his better half and the olive 
branches that have blessed their mutual loves. This 
brougham will deposit the Jenkinses, and boxes of lug- 
gage innumerable, at the Brighton Railway Terininus, 
whence it is their intention to start for that crowded and 
once fashionable watering-place. Jenkins has been 
Why, like the blessed 
ass he is, did he stop in town, when fora few shillings he 


dy ing allthe summer of the heat, 
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might have been braced and cooled by sea breezes, but 
because of that monotony which forbids a man con- 
sulting. nature and common-sense. Jenkins only goes 
out of town when the fashionable world goes; he 
would not for the life of him leave till the season was 
over. 

Again, does ever the country look lovelier than 


when the snows of winter reluctantly make way for 


the first flowers of spring? Is ever the air more 
balmy or purer than when the young breath of summer, 
like a tender maiden, kisses timidly the cheek, and 
winds its way, like a blessing from above, to the weary 


heart? Does ever the sky look bluer, or the sun | 


more glorious, or the earth more green, or is ever the 
melody of birds more musical, than then ? and yet at 
that time the beau monde must resort to town, and Lon- 
don drawing-rooms must emit a polluted air, and late 
hours must enfeeble, and bright eyes must become dull, 
and cheeks that might have vied in loveliness with the 
rose, sallow and pale. 

It is a fine thing for a man to get hold of a good 
cause, one of the finest sights that earth can boast is 
that of a man or a set of men standing up to put into 
action what they know to be some blessed God-sent 
truth. A Cromwell mourning the flat Popery of St. 


Paul’s—a Luther, before principalities and powers, | 


exclaiming, “ Here stand I and will not move, so help 
me God!”—a Howard making the tour of the jails of 


Europe, and dying alone and neglected on the shores | 


of the Black Sea—a Henry Martyn leaving the clois- 
tered halls of Cambridge, abandoning the golden pro- 
spects opening around him, and abandoning what is 
dearer still, the evils of youth, to preach Christ and 
Hii crucified, beneath the burning and fatal sun of the 


East—or a Hebrew maiden, like Jephthah’s daughter, | 


dying for her country or her country’s good,—are sights 
rare and blessed and beautiful and divine. All true 
teachers are the same, and are glorious to behold. 
For a time no one regards their testimony. The man 


stands by himself—a reed, but not shaken with the | 
wind—a voice crying in the wilderness—a Jolin the | 


Baptist nursed in the wilds, and away from the dead- 


ening spell of the world. Then comes the influence of | 


the solitary thinker on old fallacies ; the young and the 
enthusiatic rush to his side, the sceptic and the 
scoffer one by one disappear, and the world is con- 
quered; or if it be not so, if he languishes in jail like 
Galileo, or wanders on the face of the earth seeking 
rest and finding none, like our Puritan forefathers; 
or die, as many an hero has died, as the Christ did, 
when the power and the Prince of Darkness prevailed, 
and the veil of the Temple was rent in twain; still 
there is for him a resurrection, when a coming age 
will honour his memory, collect his scattered ashes, 
and build them a fitting tomb. Yet even this kind of 
heroism has come to be but a monstrous affair. 
Now-a-days the thing can be done, and in one way 
—a meeting at Exeter-hall, a dinner at Freemasons- 
tavern, Harker for toast-master, a few vocalists to sing 
between the pieces, and for chairman a lord by all 
means: if possible, a royal duke. The truest thing 
about us is our appetite. Our appreciation of a hare 
is as our appreciation of a coat; a saviour of a 
nation and a Soyer we class together, and do justice 





—encwinssgigitilt ous 
to both at the same time. We moderns eat where cer | sen! 
fathers bled. Our powers we show by the number of dec 
bottles of wine we can consume ; our devotion jg to | 
our dinners ; the sword has made way for the carying. © wol 
knife ; our battle is against the ills to which glutton. | it. 

_ ous and wine-bibbing flesh is heir ; the devil that comes _ If it 
to us is the gout ; the hell in which we believe ang | has 
against which we fight is indigestion ; our means of | Ons 
grace are blue pill and black draught. All art ang whi 
science and lettered lore, all the memories of the past fore 
and the hopes of the future— the 

* All thoughts, all passions, all delights— 
Whatever stirs this mortal frame,” 
or 


now-a-days, tend to dinner. Our sympathy with the 


unfortunate females or the indigent blind, with the pro. 2 
pagation of the Gospel in foreign parts, or with the > 
diffusion of useful knowledge at home—with the Earl of ~ 
Derby or Mr. Cobden—with Lord John Russell or cab 
Mr. Disraeli—with the soldier who has blustered and 
bullied till the world has taken him for a hero—with 
the merchant who has bound together in the peaceful _" 
pursuits of trade hereditary foes—with the engineer who iu 
has won dominion over time and space—with the poet you 
who has sat Wil 
“In the light of thought, nes 
Singing hymns unbidden, at 
Till the world is wrought yor 
To sympathy, with hopes and joys it heeded not,” tha 
finds a common mode of utterance, and that utterance dey 
to all has a common emphasis. Even the church apes me 
the world in this respect ; and even that section which -” 
calls {itself non-conforming, conforms here. When An 
dinner is concerned, it forgets to protest, and becomes - 
dumb. Dr. Watts might sing, ie 
ice 
“Lord, what a wretched Jand is this an 
That yields us no supplies; ” val 
_ but his successors do not. I read of grand ordination on 
dinners, of grand dinners when a new chapel is erected ya' 
or an old pastor retires. But lately I saw one reverend yo 
' gentleman at law with another. Most of my readers tel 
will recollect the case. It was that of Tidman against hes 
Ainslie. Dr. Tidman triumphs, and the Missionary i 
Society is vindicated. What was the consequence ?—@ is 
dinner to Dr. Tidman at the Guildhall Coffee-house, al 
at which all the leading ministers of the denomination or 
to which he belonged were present. - 
The Queen is the fountain of honour. What has tor 
been the manner of men selected for royal honour? The -“ 
last instance is Lord Dudley, who has been made an “a 
earl. Why? Is it that he lent Mr. Lumley nearly iD 
£100,000 to keep the Haymarket Opera House open? " 
because really this is all the general public knows about 
Lord Dudley. The other day Lord Derby was the means aN 
_ of getting a peerage for a wealthy and undistinguished Oo 
commoner. Is it come to this then, that we give to rich : 
nen, as such, honours which ought to be precious, and = 
awarded by public opinion to the most gifted and the 
most illustrious of our fellows. If in private life I toady 7 
a rich swell, that I may put my feet under his mahoge"y - 
and drink his wine, besides making an ass of myself, 
[ do little harm ; but if we prostitute the honours of the : 
nation, the nation itself suffers: and. as regards noble ee 
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sentiments and enlightened public spirit, withers ena:| 
declines. 

Guizot says—and ifhe had not said it somebody else 
would—that our civilization is yet young. I believe 
i, At present it is little better than an experiment 


has its drawbacks. Man gives up something for it. 
One of its greatest evils perhaps is its monotony, 
which makes us curse and mourn our fate—which 


forces from our lips the exclamation of Mariana, in | 


the “ Moated Grange "— 


“7m aweary, aweary— 
Oh, would that I were dead; ” 


or which impels us with the “ Blighted Being” of 
Locksley Hall to long to “ burst all bonds of habit 
and to wander far away.” Do these lines chance to 
attract the attention of one of the lords of creation— 
of one who 
* Thoughtless of mamma’s alarms, 
Sports high-heeled boots and whiskers,” 


—what is it, we would ask, most magnanimous Sir 
iu the most delicate manner imaginable, 
you standing by the hour together, looking out of the 
window of your club in Pall Mall, in the utter weari- 
ness of your heart, swearing now at the weather, now 
at the waiter, and, anon, muttering something about 
your dreaming that. you dwelt in marble halls, but 
hat very monotony of civilization which we so much 
de ‘precate? Were it not for that, you might be work- 
ing in this working world—touching the very kernel 
and core of life, instead of thus feeding on its shell. 
And if it be that the soft eye of woman looks down 
ou What we now write, what is it, we would ask, O 
peerless paragon, O celestial goddess, but the same 
feeling that makes you put aside the last new novel, 
and, in shameless defiance of the rules taught in that 
valuable publication and snob’s vade mecum—* Hints 
on the Etiquette and the Usages of Society,” 


yawli—aye, 


actually 
yawn when that gold watch, hanging by 
your most fairy-like and loveliest of forme, does not 
tell one hour that does not bear with it hom earth to 


heaven some tragedy acted—some villany achieved | 


—some heroic thing done : aye, yawn when before you 
's spread out the great rdle of life, with its laughter 

and tears—with its blasts from hallow ith its odours 
coming do wn from heaven itself. A brave, bold, noble- 

hearted Miss Nightingale breaks through this mono- 
‘ony, and sails to nurse the wounded or the dying of 
‘ur army in the East, and “Common Sense” 
gy i against such a noble act ; 
ing Advertiser ” 


writes in 


sees in it Popery at the very least. 


Wi) 
~sabe ‘ie has there been in some quarters be« cause 
ss clergymen hare taken to preaching in theatres! 


Yen woman’s heart, with its gushing sympathies, has 

ne dead and shrivelled up, where that relentless 
. rg —that demon of ourtime, the monotony of civil- 
4Q0n—has been suffered to intrude. It is owing to that 
when we look for deeds angels might love to do, our 


‘a lite rs 


} 
us 


? 
a, 


, and sisters, and those whom we most passion- 
‘ve, scream out Italian songs which neither they 
understand, and bring to us, as the result of their 
= ipl hergies, a fancy bag or a chain of German wool. 
~ 4 8 the result of what Sir W. Curtis termed the three 


‘ Sees = 


OT we 


fn? 





and the “ Morn- | 


R’s and the usual accomplishments. Htmanity has 
_ been stereotyped. We follow one another like a flock 
of sheep. We have levelled with a vengeance; we 
_have reduced the doctrine ofhuman equality to an ab- 


. | surdity—we live alike, think alike, die alike. A party in 
If it be a good, it is not without its disadvantages. It | 


a parlour in Belgrave Square, “ all silent and all d—d,” 

is as like aparty in a parlour in Hackney as two peas. The 
beard movement was a failure; so was the great ques- 
tion of hat reform, and for similar reasons. We still 
scowl upon a man with a wide-a-wake, as we should 
upon a pick-pocket or a cut-throat. A leaden monotony 
hangs heavy on us all, Not more does one man or wontan 
differ from another than does policeman A 1 differ 
from policeman A 999. Individuality seems gone: in- 
dependent life no longer exists. Our very thoughts and 
inner life is that of Buggins, who lives next door. The 
skill of the tailor has made us all one, and man as 
God made him cuts but a sorry figure by the side of 
man as his tailor made him. This is an undeniable 
fact: it is not only true, but the truth. One motive 
| serves for every variety of deed—for dancing the polka 





, | or marrying a wife—for wearing white gloves or wor- 
that keeps | 


shipping the Most High. “ At any rate, my dears,” said 
a fashionable dame to her daughters when they turned 
round to go home, on finding that the crowded state of 
the church to which they repaired would not admit of 
their worshipping according to Act of Parliament,— 
“At any rate, my dears, we have done the genteel 
thing.” By that mockery to God she had made her- 
self right in the sight of man. Actually we are all 
so much alike that not very long since in Madrid a 
journeyman tailor was mistaken for a Prince. It 
is not always that such extreme cases happen ; but the 
tendency of civilization, as we have it now, is to work us 
all up into one common, unmeaning whole—to con- 
found all the old distinctions by which classes were 
marked—to mix up the peasant and the prince, more 
by bringing down the latter than elevating the former ; 
and thus we all become unmeaning, and monotonous, 
and common-place. The splendid livery in which 
we Jeames ” rejoices may show that he is footman to a 
| family that dates from the Conquest: it may be that 
| he is footman to the keeper of the hain and beef shop 
'near London Bridge. The uninitiated cannot tell the 
r | difference. A man says he is a lord; otherwise we 
should not take him for one of the nobles of the earth. 
A man puts on a black gown, and says he is a reli- 
gious teacher: otherwise we should not take him for 
one who could understand and enlighten the anxious 
| yearnings of the human heart. The old sublime faith 
in God and heaven is gone. We have had none of it 
‘since the days of old Noll: it went out when Charles 
and hismistressescamein. But instead, we have a world 
of propriety and conventionalism. We have a universal 
worshipping of Mrs. Grundy. A craven fear sits in 
'the w-hearts of all. Men dare not be generous, high- 
minded, and true. A man dares not act otherwise than 
the class by which he is surrounded: he must conform 
| to their regulations or die ; outside the pale there is 
If he would not be as others are, it 
better that a millstone were hung round his neck and 
that he were cast into the sea. If, as a tradesman, he 
will not devote his energies to money-making—if he 
will not rise up early and sit up late—if he will not 
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starve the mind—if he will not vio'ate the conditions 
by which the physical and mental powers are sustained 
—he will find that in Christian England in the nine- 
teenth century there is no room for such as he. The 
externals which men in their ignorance have come to 
believe essential to happiness, he will see another's. 
Great city “feeds ”—white-bait dinners at Blackwall, 
and“ geentel residences ” within afew miles of the Bank 
or the bridges—fat coachmen and fiery steeds—corpor- 
ation honours and emoluments,—a man may seek in 
vain if he will not take first the ledger for his Gospel, 
and mammon for his God. 
the professions. Would the 
counsel” ever have a brief were he to scorn to employ 
the powers God has given him to obtain impunity 
for the man whose heart’s life has become polluted 
with crime beyond the power of reform? Many a 
statesman has to thank a similar laxity of conscience 
for his place and power. 








DOWN STO’PORT WAY. 


BY FAIRLEIGH OWEN, 





We have yet to discover for which of our sins we were 
visited with the penance that we propose to a smaller 
extent inflicting upon the readers of this paper ; trust- 
ing it may be the means of awakening in him a proper 
spirit of thankfulness that while reaping the benefit, he 
is spared the reality of a six months’ sojourn down at 
Sto'port : as by the aborigines is styled the little town of 
Stockport about seven miles distant from Manchester. 
At what period of the world’s history this town could 


have laid any claim to the title of “ port” is a matter to | 


be decided by those versed and curious in such matters. 
That it once did, and on no inconsiderable scale, you are 
assured before you are many hours old in its neighbour- 
hood, and in one case, very creditable authority was 
cited to prove that at one time the sea came close up to 
the town. In the present aspect of things the Mersey, 





It is just the same with | 
“most distinguished | 


cs 
they might for it—we will not say they don't, but ¢ 
do not seem, and they assure us again that, if we were jy 
their place, we should find we could not do any more 
Very likely we could not, and should not; it is easy 
prescribing the duty of others. 

But for ourself, and you, most gentle of readers, we 
are going simply to take a stroll down Sto’port way; 
and remark upon some of the peculiarities of the place to 
which afew hours have transferred us. We dined early 
amid the din and life of Fleet-street, a late tea is await. 
ing us here; where the strange silence—the utter ab. 
sence of sound—weighs upon us like a visible presence, 
a thing to be felt—and a very uncomfortable sensation 
it is, as any true-hearted Londoner will bear me witness; 
suddenly cut off from the continual roar which is musig 
to his town-bred ears. 

For mind you, it is evening, and the mills have 
stopped work; and we are not actually in the town lo- 
cated, the gods forbid! Our host resides some three- 
quarters of a mile from Stockport. They call it Cheadle 
Heath. It isn’t a heath of course—places are always 
named after what they were, not what they are ; but as 
quiet, old-world, out-of-the-way nook as you might de- 
sire in which to fret over your sins, or go crazy on the 
recollection of other people’s. 

The heath, then, is just a pleasant country road— 
dusty in summer, and in winter miry—overshadowed 
here and there by trees ; leading away in one direction 
to the village of Cheadle, Rusholme, &c., pretty rustic 
| spots, to Manchester ; in the other, to the town of Stock- 
| port. 








From the rising ground on which the cottage stands, 
| we have a view at the back, of which our host is justly 
| proud—if any one can be justly proud of a view—extend- 
ing over miles of meadow-land and corn-fields, the river 
Mersey between its rocky banks and overhanging trees, 
the rising hills again far away in the distance, the set 
ting sun just now gilding the steeple of a distant church 
sharply defined against the darkening horizon. 

| Unchanged—save by the introduction of cattle or 
| horses into the pastures, by the increasing height and 


which runs through it, presents no more vivid idea of | deepening hue ofthe yellow grain; silent—but for the cry 


‘ 
anything approaching to a port than a much ill-used and | 


defiled river on the smallest possible scale. 


Here is situated a very large proportion of the mill | 
property which constitutes the wealth of the lords of 


Cottonopolis ; consequently the population is almost 
entirely formed of “ mill-hands,” or workers in the cot- 
ton factories. 

We give the reader fair notice that we are not going 
to enter upon any of the many questions anent this 
interesting matter of mill operatives and factory labour— 
Wiser 
heads and abler hands take up the question every day. 
By the way, we chanced upon a paper touching cursorily 


its uses, abuses, privileges, or short-comings. 


on the subject a month or two ago, in this very magazine 
— but the fact is that there isso much to be said on all sides, 
and from so many different points of view, that a man had 
need have a life-long acquaintance with his subject ere 
he open his mouth to talk about it. One thing may be 
said with certainty, and perhaps it will apply equally to 
many other like position. Those who have the power 
and the ability to benefit and improve the class from 
whose labour their wealth derives, don’t seem to do all 


of the corn-crake or plover, or the distant bark of some 
| wakeful watch-dog,—such the landscape we have gazed 
upon day after day for months. Here have we watched 
the coming of the breeze, as it swept over the bowing 
harvest-field—marked the shadow of the fleet clouds 
hurrying over the smooth meadow,—scen the blue 
lightning shimmer above the swollen river, and waited 
for the thunder-crash to make the echoes. Here havew® 
beheld night come down upon a scene it could not make 
more hushed, and the ghostly moonlight steal over the 
seemingly endless landscape. And here have we pines 
with the longing ofa fevered sufferer at midnight for the 
cooling drink—pined for the sound, the sight, the air © 
| London. Aye, with the longing of a poor fever patient 
for a drop of cold water, pined for the sound, the sight, 
the air of London. 

Yes, poets! for London, with its smoke, its kennels, 
its cab-stands, its gamins,its nuisances. Nature and re 
beauties you have sung long and loud enough ; I# 
some venture to speak truth ; and tell, how dearer tha? 


ar he 
all her sights, and scents, and sounds, to them are ° " 
hist me 








old blackened walls, the worn pavements, the 
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— 
highways of the dear old mother city. But let us start 
on our ramble from Cheadle Heath to Stockport. One 

of the road is cut directly through the rocks, which 
rise high above your head, and jut in rugged many- 
coloured masses on either side. Hung with vegetation, 
crowned on one part by the luxuriance of a gentleman's 
park, on the other affording glimpses of the river, it 
looks picturesque and striking beneath the sunshine of 
the summer day, well worthy the transfer to your 
sketch book ; but on a dark night, the heavy shadows 
falling dense across the road, the mist from the river 
filling the air, the silence of the grave on all, a stout 
heart might hesitate in passing “ thro’ th’ Rock,” espe- 
cially if he happens to be conversant with the legendary 
lore of the place. For a few paces on was Peggy Travis 
foully and atrociously murdered by drunken men, and 
her ghost walks nightly ; and in that cave half-way 
through the dark passage, report sayeth the body of a 
new-born babe which had breathed was found ; and you 
know that half-a-dozen assassins might very comfortably 
lie concealed there, and bide their time. But you will 
pass in all probability many a night before you will 
meet with any worse trick than fancy plays you; for 
violence or robbery are rare hereabouts: the fate of 
poor drunken Peggy is a tale of some thirty years’ 
standing, and still reigns in all its undivided horrors. 

Suppose we mount the rocks, where the ascent is 
easiest. Now looking down upon the winding road, the 
river and its craggy banks, the p)easant fields and trees 
beyond, and away in the far distance the blue hills of 
Derbyshire and Yorkshire—you are led to think of a 
tinfé when the poor stream looked less like an inky 
sewer, when it could reflect back a sky not darkened by 
the noisome clouds yon tall funnels vomit forth—when 
Cheshire, with its breezy uplands, its fruit-trees, and its 
gently-flowing Mersey, must have been fair indeed to 
look upon. 
_ They tell you King John had a castle hereabouts, 
wut do not waste any enthusisam on those ruins below 
there; they are but the remains of an abandoned dye- 
works, another outrage on the purity of the river, sullied, 
we fear, past all redemption, unless indeed in those days 
when owls build in the black funnel, and the whirr 
ofthe engine is silenced for ever. 

These are the “ bongs "—whether bounds, or banks, 
“9 corrupted, we cannot say. “ Bongs” they are called, 


te boys and young men to assemble on in evenings, 
for cricket and football. They are simply masses of ir- 
regular rocks: or, more correctly, one, intersected by 
“uttings, rude steps, and paths, and covered with coarse 
herbage, 

And this part of the road, the rock, the houses, the 
neighbourhood, is named “ Bow Garrats,” but whether 
‘cas 4 public-house so called, or the public-house from 
~ place, is also a matter of conjecture. They who 
: best informed on the subject do not know, nor 


Sparen). 
: Titi 


y care; why should we? “Garrats” isan odd 


4, ut one often met with in these parts. One place | 
in Ma nel ster is called simply “ The Garrats.” 
; If you have not been too much interested in the 
= € to observe the people, as we come along, you will 
wy Perceived that you are the object of their undi- 
Sed attention, as “the man fro’ London "—should you 
——r™m™N}>¥*—T“T““ 





chance to be tall or short, stout or thin, rejoicing in a 
profusion of whiskers, or abject ina paucity of the same, 
you will be fully enlightened as to your own pecu- 
liarities, in a manner the most free and uncompliment- 
ary ; while woe betide the unfortunate lady venturing 
on a display of the latest novelties in hats, jackets, 
flounces, and crinoline. For work is over, the mill 
hands are coming out ; from every one of those black 
piles of building a multitude is pouring, and to say that 
the progress of the well-dressed strangers“ fro’ London” 
will be impeded is but a mild statement of facts. Mo- 
lested you will not be, further than by words—likely 
enough not of the most civil or cleanly—but I need 
hardly say that he is wisest who goes his way, as direct- 
ly as he can, without rudeness, unheeding ; though it is 
a sore trial to folks great in the consciousness of their 
“ gentility.” 

But ‘tis a lesson you will have to learn down at 
Sto’port, or, for that matter, in the northern manufactur- 
ing towns any of them: so ’tis as well got over and done 
with. You will not find the reverence, the respect of 
the agriculturing districts, nor the silent give-way non- 
observance, or rather avoidance, of the London working 
people. Your money, nor position, nor your fine clothes, 
nor airs and graces, won't purchase it—no, nor your 
custom neither. You may go in and buy a pound of 
steak, or a pound of bacon, or a loaf of bread, if you will, 
and you may carry it home too if you choose; or the 
chances are, you'll go without it ; and it is much if you 
geta “thank ye” for your money, you certainly will not 
get your purchase put in paper, no, not if you bought a 
whole sheep. 

Just ignorance, I hear you say. Indeed, madam, 
you may spare the curl of your pretty lip—'tis nothing 
ofthe kind. Ido not speak of accomplishments, or even 
depth of scholastic lore, but in ordinary matters the 
term will not apply. 

That man serving out your tea, or butter, will dis- 
course you as learnedly of the history of your country 
and its neighbours, with its and their reforms, and 
changes, in modes, men, and manners, as any a well- 
read man of your set. Those women who have stung you 
by their saucy but sharp remarks upon your costume, 
would many of them astonish you, could you hear them 
in the evenings, with husbands, or lovers, or fathers, now 


and again discuss the matters of their own position, 
and will be, in all probability, as long as they endure for | 


their relations with their employers, the pretensions of 
such and such public men, the merits and desert of 
their favourite candidate, and so on. 


The plea of ignorance will not hold good ; neither can 
I pretend to say what is the cause, but I suspect tis sim- 


ply that they know they do not require your aid, they 


can do without you, you are not a mill-owner, you can't 
hurt nor help them—there is not sufficient competition 
for the tradesmen to care which you take your custom 
to. This may or may not be the cause, of the fact 
there is no disputing ; very unpleasant we find it at first, 
then we laugh at it, and—well, one comes to like caviare 
and «lives, and they say the taste for porter and tobacco 
grotvs upon a person—so perhaps in time one might 
conie to like the ways of the Sto'port folk. We didn't 
try long enough. 

A woman smoking! Yes, most of them smoke ; all 


’ 
the old ones, a good many of the younger ones. At 
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THE HERDSMAN OF THE ATLAS. 





A coop picture speaks for itself. On the other side Mr. 
Morgan has painted, and Mr. W. J. Linton has engraved, 
a character, common in the mountain districts of the 
Atlas. The name Atlas first appears in the writings of 
the early Greeks, who were acquainted with the general 
facts of the existence of a mountainous region in the | 
north-west portion of the African continent. In these | 
western regions the fables of the Greeks placed Atlas, 
the brother of Prometheus, bearing the heavens on his 


ra 


shoulders. The Romans, probably, knew more | 
this country than we yet do; but the French—ang | 
more recently the Spaniards—seem determined to ex. | 
plore it all. As the Atlas mountains in some places rise _ 
above the line of perpetual congelation, and in many | 
others approach this line, and as, at the same time, the 
southern declivity is turned towards and, as it were. 
contiguous to the Great African Desert, where the 
greatest quantity of heat is developed on the surface of _ 
the globe, it is, of course, to be presumed, that on the 
sides of the Atlas the greatest extremes and variations 
of temperature occur. | 





their doors in summer evenings, over the babe at the 
breast, over the Bible as she reads, over the meat they 
are cooking, they smoke. 

This gradual ascent upon the right is Holly Wood. 
Our friends the teetotalers would hail it asa “ sign of the 
times” that here, almost upon the very spot where a 
brutal murder was perpetrated by drunken men upon a 
wretched woman, whom they had first intoxicated, now 
stands a little Temperance Hall; which, when we first 
looked in, was occupied by a host of little pale-faced chil- 
dren singing hymns, most of them only just released 
froin a weary day of the stifling and oppressive mill 
work. Some facts we heard in connection with the 
building of this place, which may be taken as a fair sam- 
ple of the determination which marks the character of 
these north-country neighbours. 

It had been decided that a Hall should be built ; 
measures were taken to raise the means, funds came 
slowly in at first, but in a while the question spread 
abroad ; those who were too poor to spare cash, gave a 
gown, a coat, a pair of shoes, knitted stockings, &c. ; 
the things were rafiled, the money applied to the des- 
tined purpose,—the Hall is built. 


tering like burnished gold. But the windows are the | 
special pride of the housekeeper, with their spotless _ 
panes, the snow-white curtains sometimes entirely su- | 
perseded by the bushy geraniums or thickly-flowering 
fuschia ; if no better can be obtained, a mug or broken 
cup with a few flowers is placed under the curtain; in 
fact, this custom is maintained with the punctiliousness 
of a religious rite. Every bit of iron without the house 
and within the reach of female arm is blackened to 
the utmost; scraper, shutter-bolt, cellar railing, and, 
where such exist, even to the iron covering the opening 
through which the coals are shot into the cellar below. 

It is the usual thing to see the girls and women 
after returning home from the mill late on Friday 
night, up to their elbows in the cleaning and scrubbing, 
for they like to observe Saturday as a half-holiday, and 
when we consider that this follows a day of exhausting 
work, we must allow them all credit. é 

Yet, did ever stranger enter any town in which, at 
the first moment, his spirits sank so rapidly below 
even equanimity ? Did he ever look round so hopelessly 
for aught promising comfort, or repose, or sunshine, 
with so utter a denial of his desire ? 











In our ramble you will choose the road rather than 
the pathway, which is paved with small round stones, to 
unaccustomed feet most painful, and in‘ wet weather 
even dangerous from their slipperiness. But the wood- 
en clogs, here universal, secure their wearers against all 
such inconvenience, and though, at first, the unusual 
clatter disturbs you, you soon learn to be content with 
such a set-off to the rarity of bare feet, and blue cold 
little toes peeping from gaping boots or shoes, from 
which the mud gushes with every step. Men, women, 
and children are, as a rule, well shod “ down Sto’port 
way. 

By this time you cannot have failed to remark in 
the village, on the highway, and now in the outskirts 
of the town itself, the cleanlinesa and brightness of the 
little cottage homes. It is almost without exception, 
save as regards the portion inhabited by the irish, 
against all other specimens of which I would vent ure to 
back the Stockport immigrant for filth, impudenee , and 
obstreperousness. 

The door of these humble dwellings usually o pens 
into the common room, and you you get 
glimpses of floors (they are all stone here) whitenea’ to 
the last degree, tables and chairs freshly rubbed, te a- 
board answering almost in place of a mirror, a wel l- 
blackened stove and oven, the gas-burner, to be founc|! 
in every Stockport cottage, over 


as pass, 


the mantel-piece, glit- 


—— —~ 
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The sluggish river into which on every side the 
factories discharge their unsavoury refuse, the dirty 
streets swarming with neglected and squalid children, 
the haggard faces and gaunt forms that we meet at every 
turn, the dark entries, the low archways, where the 
lakes of drifted cotton hang in foul and dusty masses; 
the wretched shops, with their unvarying stocks of fat, 
unsmoked rancid bacon, stony pork pies, black puddings, 
herbs, red herrings, and meal ; the gloomy, sodden, endur- 
ing misery, that the very air seems laden with, are mere 
facts, which need no weight of prejudice or home-sick- 
ness to render them repulsive even in the contact. But 
if the triumphs of mechanical skill afford you gratifica- 
tion you will pause in the midst of your interjectional 
epithets, in view of the stupendous viaduct on which the 
trains thunder far above us in mid air; bridging the 
valley from the Cheshire tothe Lancashire hills with 18 
mighty arches, looking like the work of fabled giants 
defiant alike of time and elements. 

We can make but a brief pause at the Sunday-school, 
that grand example worthy of general imitation —Op™ 
to all sects alike, giving to each pupil perfect oe . 
t is 


—E ~- 


conscience, closilig its doors against none. 
huge building, not much to attract your observalie™ 
save in point of size ; but we have visited many 4 paiae’ 
castle, and christened monument, with far less satisfacO™ 
derived, than in the sight of those apparently interm® 
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able rooins, with their rows of assiduous scholars, of all 
ages, of every denomination, and, in different parts of the 
building, of both sexes. 

The teachers are drawn from the ranks of the school ; 
an emulative spirit isthus kept up. The various places 
of worship are visited in turn each Sunday, and no room 
afforded for the growth of that intolerance and prejudice 
which have been the curse of so many institutions ad- 
mirable in themselves. The ragged and the barefoot, 
scarce as these be, are all welcome within its walls ; and 
many a bright and useful man now traces his first suc- 
cessful step in life to the teaching of the Stockport Sun- 
day School. 

Yes, in the course of your acquaintance you will find 
much to admire, much to respect, in what at first seemed 
so repellant. You will again and again find yourself 
listening to the tale of a life ; hard crushed, oppressed 
by every possibility of untoward circumstance, yet in- 
domitable, persevering, ever struggling upward ; bear- 
ing down opposition, uprooting obstacle, alinost master- 
ing fate. Wecould tell you of such instances, point out 
the men as we walk along, who have quitted the loom 
not by the power of genius to step into professions, and 
burst on the eyes of the world to dazzle them, but to 
qualify themselves by hard study and painful applica- 
tion for such, and have succeeded. Men who for prin- 
ciple sake have quitted a profitable trade in which 
success could be insured only by practices which, 
though tacitly admitted and recognised, their con- 
science failed to justify, and who have quietly returned 
to a life of hardship and obscurity in preference. 
Young men and women engaged for long tedious years, 
yet denying themselves the blessing of a union, be- 
cause their aged parents depended upon them for sup- 
port, and that, with the claims of other ties, must have 
interfered with what they esteemed their duty. 
remember once accompanying a friend in his call upon 
aman with whom he was negotiating a loan. The man 
had saved a couple of hundred pounds, and wanted to 
lend it out at interest (the favourite way down here of 
investing capital). Our friend had found a customer 
for him. 

To our astonishment (we were then a new comer) 
we found the capitalist upon his knees scouring the 
floor of a miserable little shanty, consisting of one 
room, and wiping his hands upon the apron he wore, he 
stood up with perfect nonchalance to listen to our 


é.° —-— f - . 
mend s proposal, A handful of meal was in a basin 
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We) 








on the table, that would doubtless represent his dinner. 
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y 
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man. You are not very long finding out this beauty of 


“e northern character: then, as by the rugged rock, 
| black grandeur from afar has won your adinir- 
ation, you fain would explore, climb, seek out the ver- 
re and the flowers which doubtless abound in hidden 
evices, you fail ; your hands and feet are torn, you get 
taps and scratches for your pains ; 


it yields no flow- 
‘hor verdure : 


you desist from any attempt at closer 


au juaintance, 
Che chiefof our solace during our temporary banish- 


,? 


Wh Sto'port way ” was found in the gossip of 
a portion of the community whom ave ex¢ inpted 
"M labour, at least in the mill. Many an hour hav 


Spent 


, alter we had to some mastere d the 


extent 








idurance, self-denial, the bone and sinew of the | 


dialect, listening to the reminiscences of the “ oldest 
inhabitant.” How when up the “ old Lancaster road” 
the pack-horses used to come with their loads, the 
jingling of their bells making pleasant music in the 
distance. Railways, despatches, carriers, were in those 
days unknown to Sto’port. Of the times when the 
“ combination laws” were in force, too, what tales we 
have listened to; injustice and oppression, and .ditter 
wrong, the stronger, that is, richer man, against the 
poorer, ‘Times when a few weavers dared not meet to- 
gether to listen to the homely speech of a fellow-la- 
bourer, or to discuss their own interests, without fear of 
arrest and imprisonment! 

Ah me! we can all exclaim at the darkness and 
short-comings of a past age, as if the present were all 
light, as if cruelty, or folly, or selfishness never put on 
the garb of justice. 

Had but the shadow of the mantle of the great 
Northern Enchanter fallen upon us, what romances 
might we not have woven, with what dark pages have 
enriched the world, from out those stores of ghostly 
mysteries, gathered in the old stone-floored cottages 
among Cheshire nooks aud by-ways, 

Driven from other strongholds, superstition holds 
high court amid these northern fastnesses, affording in 
her dreamy twilight woods, a singular contrast to the 
broad daylight facts of the purely mechanical life 
around, 

The belief in witches, or “cunning women,” and 
“cunning men,” in signs, tokens, and ghostly appear- 
ances, is so universal that it fails at first to strike you, 
from the simple fact that it is a recognised faith—a 
thing not to be remarked or made a wonder of. 

Is anything missing, is information required of an 
absent friend, a doubtful point in business or house- 
hold matters, in sickness, as to its issue, in love par 
excellence, recourse is had to the “cunning man,” or 
woman, the man seems to be preferred : and what we 
find most singular is, that the advice or knowledge 
gained, seems never to shake the belief, but rather to 
confirm it. By no means to the lowest class only is this 
confined. We have heard such instances related by 
persons in a class, as it is phrased, of “undoubted re- 
spectability.” | 

One tale, for such of it as is fact, we think worth 
giving to our reader. 

A person of considerable intelligence and skill in law 
matters, had been engaged in making out the title to an 
estate which was in the course of conveyance in his 
office. 
clear and satisfactory enough, but all at once it failed. 


Up to a certain point the succession was all 


A certain individual was Inissing, no uiention of his 
death, nor register of burial, was forthcoming. 

The family were either dead or dispersed, all in- 
quiry failed, “The person we have mentioned was par- 
ticularly appointed to the research; but all his in- 
venuity and determination were at fault; churches were 
hunted for registers, churchyards explored for grave- 


stones: the oldest folk of the village questioned—a’] 
invain. That the man in question had lived, had been 
in possession of the property, was « lear enough—of his 


marriage and subsequent separation from his wife too 
proofs were held—but suddenly he vanishes from the 


scene. and is to be found no more. 
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| 
In this dilemma, as he told us, the baffled inquirer | 
|| had recourse to a“ cunning woman,” of course on his 
| own private responsibility, aud without the knowledge | 
of his employers. 

On this and most other such occasions, as related to | 
us, it appears the modus operandi is (like the Ranz des | 
Vaches of Mr. Albert Smith’s acquaintance) “ very sim- 
ple,” and a much less stronger medium required than | 
that through which people have been known to see very 
| strange things. 
| The charm consists merely of looking into a glass of 
| water over which the “ cunning ” one has of course mut- | 
1 
1 
| 
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tered her incantation—and as you gaze, in fuith (there's 
the rub), gradually becomes visib le the answer to your | 
inquiry. We can scarcely say with certainty how, in | 
| this case, the information was shadowed forth; but 
| enough that it led to the result; the fact, to our own 
| knowledge. 

Some few miles off, resided a very old woman; in- 
firm, and, as it seemed, at tle point of death. To he 
guided, as he said, by the vision in the glass, the 
inquirer went ; 
| aember of the 
| his search. 

1 To her his inquiries were now directed. She was 
the sister of the father, con equently the aunt of the 
‘| missing young man; and had resided with them after 
the death of the mothe At 


she proved to be the sole surviving 
family, one of whom was the object of 


first all his questioning 
was vain. 

|| After awhile however she gathered a recollection of his 

|| death; yes, he had died, and she washed and prepared 

| him for the grave—to be 

|} was buried in such a place. 


She knew nothing, remembered nothing. 


sure, he died at such a time, 


scfore many hours were passed, the place named 
|| had been explored, the spot dug, the wh 

and again the aay 
found. 

Now the suspi ions, which had b fore bes h vague, 
became fixed ; and our friend returned tothe bedside of 
the old woman, determined to find the truth. 

It needed all the untiring, dogged per 
his character to extract froin the miserable « 
secret of a lifetime 


iole churchyard 


arched: no trace could be 


everance of 


ature the 


; , 
.she accused him 
(| with ea oral her last hours, she cursed : sl 

was in turn speechless with pain, or feigned death- 


She groaned, she prayed, she wept 


— 
~- 
_- 


agony to disinay itm. 
But the man was finn. She . 
wards said, till she had confessed. 
One other was pres 
awful scene it was. ‘Th 
the howling wind 


nt during * at confession : au 
‘faint light, the squalid hovel 


ind p siting ¥ Eb wikter aa chastly 
? 
i 


withered face on which the vreat shadow was already 
thrown, the low hoarse muttering of 4] ® horrible dis- 
1 closures—interrupted now and again by a querulous 


ery that she would tell 


ho more, that they were killing 
her—it was a 


night never to forget 


It seems the family tor Vv consists l of the fath ; 
this wom: in (hi $ sister), and tw sons, of whom the on 
in question was the youngest. He, a quiet, easy, good- 
natered man, had 1 ried a woman whom h sf 
disliked : y did their best to set him against her, and 

succeeded so far that quarrelling and unhappiness « 


sued, and the young c uy le finally separated. By t 





a partial rec oneiliati ion had taken place ; 
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a 
| woman it appear ed, however, that 
the young 
mah went in secret to visit his wife, and his father ob- 
taining a knowledge of it, protested against his doing so, 

On the night in question the young man returned 
home late ; the father and aunt alone were up to receive 


| confession of the « 


him: the usual wrangling ensued. The son, for the 


first time, answered, defended his wife, explained thiy 
which had been told as affecting her. The father, g 


| violent man, threatened his son if ever he visited her 


again. The young husband boldly asserted his inten. 
tion to do so, and in a moment was struck to the ground 
by the poker the father had caught up in his fury, 

He never moved again. Horror and dismay seized 
upon the murderer and the witness. They resolved to 
conceal the body. 

“These hands washed and straightened him,” she 
shrieked, raising herself up, “and helped carry him 
down. We buried him in the cellar under the stones, 
We lived there till he died. There—l ve telled ye all! 
You ‘re killing me—killing me!” and the wretched 
creature fell back, to all appearance dying. She lived 
but a few days. 

The house she had nained was searched: in the cel- 
lar were found the bones of the unfortunate young man 
—fearful confirmation of the horrid tale. 

How that father had lived and walked, 
slept, above the 


eaten and 
remains of his murdered child, Heaven 
He died in the house. 

The absence of the victim had been accounted for 
by his supposed disagreement with his wife, who had 
abroad, and that 
miserable woman remained the sole possessor of the 


alone knows. 


also long since died, the brother gone 


dreadful truth. 

We need hardly say that the discovery was kept as 
quiet a8 po ible, since it must have ruined the property, 
and the house is now inhabited, though, strange to say, 
it is the reported haunt of a “ boggart.” 

We leave our readers to make what comment they 
please on this tale, begging only that they will distin- 
guish between our share in the relation and that of 
another, for whose stat — we must disclaim respou- 
sibility. There is a horrible interest attachable to the 
facts themselves, sufficicnt to satisfy the most romantic. 

We have been passing through the town while go 
siping: you willno doubt pardon our not having lin- 
cered in its unattractive streets, 

There is little to interest save the mills, Toa mind 
delighting in such results of man’s inventive skill Stock- 
port affords some fine specimens of these gloomy repre 
sentatives of we alth and power, 

That huge | 
the settin 
since to aman whose name is quo te d to yo u not more 
une he possessed than for the mannet 
in which “BAe te lit. Drink, gambling, and womed, 
lelirium and disease, filled up the chapter to its close 


‘4 
ed eR } . li orl re 
by an early and terrible death. His delight, we a 


uilding yonder, whose ins riad Wl indows 
: ro ‘le 
¢ sun lights up so brilliantly, belonged awhile 


for the enormous fo 


Pr = i 
told, was to collect round him some of the thriving 
- 
trades 1 of the town, and plying them with liquor’ 
‘ | Y of 1 \ aidal p rred be ith the tabl and he 
remained undisputed victor of the field. Thy hist ry o 
. entious pleasures would rival that of a Graae 
Turk, or tyrant debauchee of feudal times. Yet, in @® 
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church-yard where he lies a huge monumental slab 
ears the eulogistic catalogue of his distinguishing vir- 
tyes; had he lived another year it was in contemplation 
to raise him to the dignity of mayor. 

Contrasting with this unwelcome history is that of 
the owner of another mighty pile, also within sight. 
He came a poor lad from a neighbouring town, ragged 
and shoeless; by dint of industry and perseverance 
raised himself gradually in the world till he became the 
possessor of a vast property, the employer of huudreds | 





who mention his name with reverence, and are proud | 
to work under him. 

We should fail in our capacity of guide if we per- 
witted you to quit Stockport without visiting its market. | 

This is held on a large open space on what is called 
the Castle Hill. The old wall once surrounding the 
castle is still standing, and to this part the cattle are 
brought for sale. There is a market-house built by the 
Corporation, but the rate of standings is so high that 
most of the dealers prefer taking up their posts in the 
place, which, on market days, is crowded with the small 
covered stands and wooden benches, whereon are ex- 
posed the various merchandise. Here you may pur- | 
chase anything, from a box of matches or ared herring 
to hat or bonnet ready trimmed, boots and shoes, toys, 
cooking utensils, articles of domestic use, of every sort, | 
size, and quality. Here you will find “ Cheap Jack” in | 
all his glory ; hither comes the quack doctor, with his 
herbs, drugs, and worm powders ; every available inch 
of ground is pressed into service, to the very midst, 
where, upon the bare stones the fent (remnant) dealers 
spread their medley of calicos, printed muslins, cloth 





aud woollen stuffs; and hard by a small division is | 
made gay by the flaunting colours of feathers and flow- | 


ers and ribbons of every hue under the sun. 


It is a strange scene, especially on a dark night, | 
when the flaring naphtha lights bring out the quaint- | 
looking booths into strong relief, with their burdens of | 
meat, fish, poultry, vegetables, cheese, bread, cake, | 


fruits, books, medicines ; the factory girls, with their 
shawls thrown picturesquely over the head, the throngs 
“eager Customers, and over all the old cathedral dimly 
en—black, solemn, watchful; it reminds us of the 
picture of a Dutch fair, or the inarket-places in the old 
English times iong gone by, while the cries of the sell- 
rs, the chaffering of buyers, the chink of earthenware, 
the clash of tin and brass vessels, the cackling, crowing, 
‘ud quacking of the live stock, forin a concert of which 
¥e will, if you please, hasten to be rid; and descending 


One « ] . : . 
ue of the very steep ascents which lead to the market, | 


ss the little wooden bridge which here crosses what 


looks like a £ . — 
“KS like a foul ditch, but is, in fact, the poor little 


Mersey, into Heaton Lane, thence by a flight of steps 
“st in the red sandstone rock, and we are in“ Crowder’s 
ids.” as you perceive, at a considerable elevation, 
ing we look down on the town with its scattered 
1" its dense atmosphere hovering over it like a lurid 
a6, its nurmur borne to us faintly upon the evening 
vreeze. | Here, while all is still, and the stars in their 
ingdom alone look upon us, we will tell over a 
tory lift —of love, and murder, and mystery— 
4gedy acted out here on this very spot. 
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ago the beauty of the town was one Mary 
& factory hand in a mill owned by a family of 


some standing in the neighbourhood. She lived with 
her parents in a cottage which we shall pass in a while. 
The beautiful girl had a lover, of her own station in 
life, who was warmly attached to her, and whom Mary 
favoured till the hour of temptation came, in the guise 
most dangerous to her sex, of a rich and handsome man, 
her superior, at least in wealth, the son of her em- 
ployer. 

After a time—who knows of how many struggles 
and vain resolves ?—the unfortunate girl yielded to the 
addresses of her richer lover, and the consequence was 
ere long known to all. A child was born, but Mary 
still continued to be tle object of her seducer'’s atten- 
tions ; though, as the story goes, still persistently 
watched and implored by her half-maddened former 
lover. 

At that time the fields extended far over what now 
forms part of the town; the houses were few and far 
between hereabouts. The pair were accustomed to take 
their evening walks in the most retired spots ; Heaton 
Lane, then a veritable hedge-girt lane, was the usual 
scene of parting, whence, under the escort of the old 
watchinan, Mary returned by this path round Love 
Lane across these fields to her mother’s house. 

So matters stood, when, one fine Sunday morning, 
the whole town was alarmed by the report that Mary 
Downes was murdered in “Crowder’s Fields.” It was 
too true. We had the tale froin one who saw her as 
she lay, and who shuddered even then as he told how 
the head was severed almost from the body, the beauti- 
ful white neck and golden-coloured hair all dyed in 
blood. 

Suspicion pointed in more ways than one. On the 
one hand the seducer was just about to be married to a 
lady of fortune, the girl was kvown to be attached to 
him—in the discovery to be dreaded some saw sufficient 
motive for the crime. On the other, the former lover 
had been heard to use expressions which bore hard 
against him, taken in conjunction with his known suf- 
fering from her desertion. 

The watchman, too, who usually formed her escort, 
was submitted to an examination. He could only tell 
that the girl had, on the night previous, declined his 
services, saying as it was moonlight she should go very 
well alone. At that house there, which stood then as 
now upon the top of the steps in the rock, she called for 
a pair of pattens she had left, and bade all good night 
in her usual spirits. ‘The hour was noted; the circum- 
stance proved important when, at Chester assizes, the 
terrible matter was investigated. All were there—the 
rustic lover, the old watchinan, and, accompanied by his 
intended bride, the seducer. 

Against the latter nothing was even attempted to 
be proved. No secret was made of the connection 
which had existed between him and the unfortunate 

victim ; he owned to having seen her that night; to 
having parted with her as usual. 

It would have fared harder with the other, but when 
matters seemed setting against him, an unexpected wit- 
ness appeared, in the form of Mary’s own mother, in 
whose house the suspected young man lodged, and who 
swore to having heard him enter his room, and saying 
his prayers, at the very hour when the ill-fated girl 
called for her pattens as before stated. 
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Justice was foiled—the murderer has never been 
detected. 

Now come the bubbles which busy rumour has 
blown with her inconstant breath for the multitude to | 
chase. 

The young mill-owner married, and died a year or 
two after. Legendary depositories tell in what agonies 
of mind and body, tortured, as they would have it, by 
remorse. 

The old watchman Peter also died suddenly, and, to 
the belief of the credulous, still smokes his pipe in the 
chimney corner when all decent folks are a-bed,—a 
strange mode of atonement, it must be adinitted, for 
participation in a heinous crime, if that is what the ex- 
pounders of such matters believe. They tell, too, how, 
at his last moments, the lady-mother of the young pro- 
prietor, then deceased, watched over the old man, nor 
would permit any save herself to close his eyes ; so 
suspicion would raise a whisper even at an act of bene- 
volence, construing it into dr 
confession. 
evidence 


ad of some death-bed 


had cleared the suspected man, dropped dead 
some few months after, not far from the spot where her 
murdered daughter was found. 

You are shuddering. then, 
out from the fields upon the high road, far different to 
when, among the wide moon-lit fields, the poor misled 
beauty met her cruel death. 

This was her dwelling-place ; a relation still lives 
there. 


Come, 


At that time these two adjoining houses stood 
alone in the fields, Pretty Christchurch was not ; 
the snug cottages and villas which make Heaton Tra- 
vers the pleasantest outskirts of Stockport, though we 
never pass without a shudder the of that foul 
murder, of which the truth will in all probability never 
be known till that day when the darkest 
render up their secrets to the day. 

Our walk is ended 


BSCeCHneC 
hearts shall 


—~our gossip finished. We have 
chatted we know. but in desultory fashion, upon what 
came 


uppermost in ourrambles. If you wished to hear 


of deeper matters you yer not again take 
guide. We could have told y 
port returned, of volitice, 


them, of 


us for your 
ou what members Stock- 
and of what is associated with 
‘but in the National S$ 
how the free and independent mill operative exercises 
his glorious privilege of voting according to his con- 
science : of 


Course How here 


ong: of 


aths, births, 
and of how often the first preced S 
latter is dispensed with altogether ; « 
mother Eve 
her Maker, is a curse 
only pri 
and more, 


statistics—ck and marriages, 


the second, and the 
f how that which 


rood rejoiced over as an especial gift of 


iyed for); we could have discoursed of all these 


You 


gratuitous exhibition of a sore, 


but to what purpose ? avert your eyes 


from the unless you can 


in some way li lp to heal it. 


THE LONDON BAKERS 


Ir we estimate the population of London at two mil- 


lions and a quarter; if we suppose that of this enormous 


population eve ry mouth consumes more or less bre ad. 


in some form or other; if we consider, moreover, that 


True enough it is that the mother, whose | 


nor | 


to be prayed for averting (we ll if 


ea de 

all this vast amount of bread is, with scarcely an ¢ ! 
tion, baked in bake-houses, oul not made at home, it is 
evident that the condition of the poor fellows. who 
manufacture it—to English men and English womep, 
is matter of quite as much interest, to say the least, as 
the state of Quashee growing pumpkins in Jamaica, or 
serenading “Buffalo gals” on the banks of the Ohio, 
Mr. John Lillwall, a gentleman favourably known for 
philanthropic effort, more especially in connection with 
the Early-Closing Association, has endeavoured to 
awaken the public to a sense of the wretched condition 
of the journeymen bakers of the metropolis. Twiee 
has he read a paper on the subject before the National 
Association for the Promotion of Social Science. The 
last paper on this subject, entitled “ Bondage in the 
Bakehouse,” has just been put into our hands. It is 
our authority for the statements we now propose to make, 
and in quoting from it, it is our intention to serve the 
cause which Mr. Lillwall has at heart. Mr. Lillwall says, 
during the last twelve or fifteen years he has personally, 
as the agent of the Early-Closing Association, instituted 
inquiries into the condition of numerous sections of the 
industrial classes, and has also taken some pains to be- 


come acquainted with similar investigations made by 
let us hasten on 


other gentlemen, and the information thus acquired has 
convinced him that, with, perhaps, the exception of the 
unhappy persons employed in bleach works, there is no 
body of men so painfully placed as the journeymen 
bakers. Their may be described in a few short 
sentences, 

In London, as also in some of the larger provincial 
towns, a considerable proportion of these men are re 
quired to work both night and day. For instance, they 
commence their week’s labour on Sunday at 11 p.m, 
and continue at it till about 4 p.m. the following day. 
During the dreary hours of the night, when most other 

| persons are in bed, and when all nature may be supposed 
to be at rest, these men are engaged in preparing the 
dough, and baking the bread ; and when at length mom- 
ing comes, instead alae: taking re pose, they have, a8 
it were, to begin afresh, being required to deliver that 


Case 


bread to the tabdoee customers, sometimes carry- 
ing a hundredweight or more on their backs, and at 
others, conveying it in hand-trucks,—in either case a0 
extreme ly li iborious operé ition, which often occupies 
them till late in the afternoon. 

To these men, all days and nights are alike throught 
the week, up till Thursd: iy, when matters too often be- 


come still worse, cepec ii ally in the case of the “ under- 
Be lling” “ASeS, the 


Same 


' 


shops, where, in a large number of « 
required to work on continuously from 11 pa 
on the evening mentioned, till late on Saturday after- 
making in all forty hours’ labour at a stretch. A 
‘ borne in mind that in the case of many, i 
not most situations, this class of journeymen have to be 
1 attendance on Sunday from about 10 a.m. till 2 p.@- 
to see to the “ dinner-bakings.” 
Taking it altogether, aes refore, it will be found thst 
a large portion of these men are employed we kly for 
the almost incredible pe riod of 112 hours—averagig 
eliteen hours per da y out of the twenty” 
ning six days tothe week. It is true that 
‘lishments, those who begin at 11 o'clock # 
night get finished by 1 or 2 o'clock on the morrow, bat 
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— 
then it is also true that in the case of other shops of this 
class the operatives do not get done before 5 or 6 p.m. 
Now, out of the 112 hours per week that so many of 
these men are thus required to labour, the only respites 
they have is to snatch their meals (often barely sufficing 
for that purpose) and from an hour to an hour and 
ahalf during the night, when they usually lay them- 
selves down upon the hard boards in the bake-house, 
breathing all the time the same hot, unwholesome atmo- 
sphere which they inhale during the other tedious hours 
ofthe night. Now, it must be evident that these brief 
intermissions from active labour—participated in under 
such circumstances—are next to useless as periods of 
rest and refreshment, more especially as the men dare 
not trust themselves to get into a sound sleep (even if 
they could do so), lest they should lie too long, and 
thereby get into trouble by spoiling the bread, 

(The weekly wages of these men range from 12s, to 
18s, with the allowance of half-a-quartern loaf to each 
person per day. ] 

Further, it is notorious that most of the London 
bake-houses are the veriest dungeons—dismal, dirty ,and 
pestiferous. A journeyman whom Mr, Lillwall exa- 
mined relative to this point, stated: : 

“Our bake-house is beneath the causeway. The 
bake-houses generally are very unwholesome, the drain- 
age is bad, and we get offensive fumes from the gas 
pipes, water-closets, and other causes, frequently making 
us quite sick.” 

The annexed upon the same point is from a lecture 
by Dr. Guy :—- 

“The following memoranda, collected by a journey- 
man baker, and put into my hand by Mr. Reid, will serve 
to illustrate the present condition of the bake-houses :— 
1. Under-ground—two ovens—no day-light—no venti- 

lation—very hot and sulphurous, 

2. Under-ground—no day light—often flooded—very 
bad smells—overrun with rats—no ventilation. 
Under-ground—two ovens—no day-light—very hot 

and sulphurous—low ceiling—no ventilation but 

what comes from the doors—very large business. 

. Under-ground—three ovens—use gas at all times— 
very hot and sulphurous. 

9%. Under-ground bake-house—very dark—obliged to 


a 








_ fore intolerably hot and miserable. 





use gas—not high enough for a man 5 ft. 9 in. to | 
stand upright in without hitting his head—very | 


hot—one oven. 
. Two ovens—very dark—full of cold draughts—the 


rain falls on the man that works at one of the | 


_ ovens—very small bed in the flour loft. 
- Two ovens—half under-ground—no davlight—no 


~ 


ventilation, but what comes in at the door—privy 

on thy ; top of the oven—very hot. 

. Und r-ground—bake-house very small and hot— 
ventilation from a hatchway—the men are obliged 

" to go out for air to recover themselves before they 

Can eat. 

%. The privy in the bake-house—bed-room under the 
Stair 

10. Hal 


~ 


! under-ground—small bake-house—privy in 


ry bad smells.” 
OY = ee we . 

' r. (“iy remarks that the statements compre ssed in 
“regoing memoranda are in conformity with the 


lis own observation. 
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Most of the journeymen are single persons, and sleep 
and board on the premises, and here again they are, in 
many cases, exposed to a still further evil, connected 
with their bed-room accommodation. The following 
upon this point was told Mr. Lillwall by the operative 
whom he has already quoted :-— 

“The bed-rooms of the journeymen are too often 
under-ground, adjoining the bake-house, and are there- 
In the case of some 
of the under-selling shops, there is no bed-room of any 
kind provided; here the men are necessitated to sleep 
on the boards of the bake-house, as they can.” 

The evil results of the system may be thus summed 
up :-—l. PysteaL.—It must naturally be supposed that 
the effect of these long hours of labour, taken in connee- 
tion with such defective sanatory arrangements, and 
with the sudden transitions from extreme heat to nipping 
cold during part of the year, to which the bakers are 
exposed, must be seriously destructive of the health of 
these men. Experience proves this to be but too truly 


the case. 


Dr. Guy, of King’s College Hospital, a high au- 
thority on such subjects, states :— 

“ I found none [ofthe journeymen bakers examined] 
in what may be termed robust health, that is to say, 
with healthy, florid complexions, Only 14 in the 100 
had a tolerably healthy appearance, while the carpen- 
ters who may be said to be in the enjoyment of robust 
health amounted to about 72 per cent., and the propor- 
tion is still greater for men working out of doors, Out 
of 111 bakers 19 had some severe and lingering disease 
of the lungs, and 29 complained of being subject to less 
severe disorders of the chest.” 

The Sanatory Commissioners—* We understand you 
to say that they are extremely sickly ?” 

“ Extremely so. No less than 70 in the 100 com- 
plained of being subject to some disease or other, of 
whom several were suffering from more than one com- 
plaint, while the proportion so complaining among the 
brick-makers was 36 per cent. ; among the bricklayers’ 
labourers, 25 per cent. ; among carpenters, 26 per cent. ; 
among scavengers, 19 per cent.; and among the silk 
printers, 18 per cent.” 

Mr. Edge, surgeon, of Manchester, states :-—— 

“T have met with more than twice as many cases of 
disease among the bakers than among all other artisans 
put together, the number of men in each case being 
equal.” 

teferring to a deputation of journeymen who waited 
upon him, he observes :— 

“They came to me in a body late in the evening, 
and on entering the waiting-room the effect was start- 
ling 





so many shrunken, pale, anxious countenances, 
combined with the ghastly looks of some of them, and 
their dusty habiliments, it seemed more like a visit from 
the tenants of the tomb, than from what ought to have 
been hearty. sound-constitutioned men.” 

An intelligent journeyman stated to Mr, Lillwall— 

“T have known, I may say, hundreds of journeymen 
bakers, who have died off at an early age, the victims 
of overwork, and the other evils connected with the 
business, to which tl] ey had been exposed, I have 
visited many at the hospitals, and have known some 
ho, 


scores W 


with broken constitutions—while yet under 
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30 years of age—have been obliged to return to the 


country [where they probably became paupers and | 


speedily died]. I know many journeymen bakers now, 
who are constantly ill. Asthma, rheumatism, and 
tightness of the chest are the complaints from which 
they most commonly suffer.” 

To show the state of exhaustion which these men 


have daily to sustain, Mr. Lillwall mentions the fol- | 


lowing incident, recently furnished him by a master 
baker :— 

“When, as a journeyman, engaged in delivering 
bread to the out-door customers, after ringing the area 
bell, I have feil fast asleep before the servant could reach 
the door, and have been awoke by the cry, * What! 
baker, asleep again?’ On returning home to tea after 
finishing work, I have many times fallen asleep with 
the food in my mouth.” 

The following, mentioned to Mr. Lillwall by a fore- 
man, bears upon the same point :— 

“Tt was only last week that I saw some of our men 
sleeping in the midst of their duties. In 





such cases | 


when one calls out to arouse them they awake in a | 


great fright. Through sleeping at their work, it often 
happens that they form the dough the wrong shape: 
for instance, when they should make round loaves 


they make bricks, and vice versa. As foreman, I am 


obliged to be constantly rousing them out of their sleep. | 


As matters stand,there is no help for it.” 

The following further remarkable case was furnished 
Mr. Lillwall by a master baker :— 

“IT knew a journeyman who, on Saturday afternoon, 
when his work and its excitement were fairly finished 
for the week, was accustomed to fall into such a death- 
like stupor that, drag him about the house as they may, 
or do whatever else they could, it was all but impossible 
to wake him till he had had his sleep out.” 

Surely, ho further ey idence need be adduced to 
prove the terrible physical effects of the system of pro- 
tracted labour to which the journeymen bakers are 
exposed, 

2. Mora AND Retniaious. 





Most unhappily, the evil 
does not stop here, but, on the contrary, the conse- 


ta. 
with me to chapel, but he slept most of the ti 
found it was of little use.” : —— 

Another member of the trade stated as follows :— 

“The journeymen very rarely go to church, If they 
have any little private business to see to, they transact 
it on a Sunday, having no leisure on any other day 
When they have nothing to see to, most of my fellow. 
workinen sleep the greater part of Sunday, which is not 
to be wondered at, as they are so thoroughly exhausted 
by want of rest.” 

At a meeting of journeymen bakers held a short 
time back at the offices of the Early-Closing Association, 
one of the delegates stated that he had been in London 
about fifteen years, had resided in six different establigh- 
ments, and during that lengthened period he could not 
remember the case of one single fellow-workman who 
attended a place of worship regularly. 

3. MenraL.—Referring to the low state of intelli. 
gence of these men, a master baker recently observed 
to Mr. Lillwall :— 

“As you may suppose, the journeymen, as a class, 
are most ignorant, having no opportunity to mix and 
converse with other nen :— if they by chance get hold of 
a newspaper they are sure to fall asleep over it. Ihave 
seen this scores of times, and used to do it myself.” He 
added, that he could only account for the journeymen 
bearing with this state of things on the ground that 


| they have so little opportunity to meet together, and 


are, moreover, in too exhausted and dispirited a state 
to-do so. So much is the latter the case, he said, that 
when a man gets to forty years of age, he is generally 
what is called “used up,” and has a great difficulty 


_in obtaining employment, the masters being afraid lest 


he could not get through the work which would fall 


| to his lot. 


quences to the higher nature of these men is still more | 


melancholy and ruinous. Church-going, as a habit, 
Mr. Lillwall believes to be almost unheard of among 
them. While living in a country distinguished before 
any other on the earth for its profession of Christianity, 
and for its self-ce nh ing eflorts to extend the blessings 
of the Gospel of peace and goodwill towards men, to all 
parts of the habitable globe,the journeymen bakers are 
practically cut off from all participation in the blessings 
which that Gospel is designed to confer. In this all- 


. . } ' . . . 
important particular, no body of men in heathendom 


could well be in a worse plight. A man who filled the 
position of foreman made the following statement to 
Mr. Lillwall a short time since :-— 
] en bakers rarely ever go to a place of 
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As has been before intimated, the deadening, blight- 
ing effect of the’ system in question upon the moral 
nature of this large body of men is inexpressibly de- 
plorable, and entails a heavy responsibility upon the 
public, who have so long, it is believed, unwittingly 
tolerated, not to say helped to perpetuate it. 

Exhausted by the inordinate amount of work exacted 
of them, how strong is the temptation during the brief 
periods which they can snatch from labour and sleep, 
systematically to repair to the ale-house to stir up theif 
languid frames by means of stimulating draughts! Ne 
wonder, then, if in course of time they abandon them- 
selves to dissipated habits. 

In past years, active steps were taken by the Londo 
Operative Bakers to shake off the yoke by which they 
were manacled—numerous public meetings were held 
upon the subject, and finally an attempt was made by 
Lord Robert Grosvenor (now Lord Ebury), who, 3 
through that struggle, warmly espoused the cause © 
these men—to get their grievances redressed by leg* 
lative enactment. 
ported by 


His Lordship, who was ably sup 
Dr. Guy, having failed in his benevoie® 


endeavours, the movement was soon after brought 4 
dead-! _ and ultimately to an end. From that! 
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In Scotland the journeymen bakers shook off their 
yoke some years since. The result has been eminently 
satisfactory. Rescued from the system by which they 
were crushed and goaded into habits of intemperance, 
they have since —as in the case of the Factory Opera- 
tives under the Ten Hours’ Act, and other classes in 
similar cireumstances—rapidly risen in the social scale, 
while the interests of the masters, so far from having 
been prejudiced by the change, have been greatly pro- 
moted by means of it. 

A movement has again recently been commenced in 
the Metropolis by the operatives themselves, in which 
they are nobly backed by many of the masters., 

The desire is to carry out a similar social reform in 
the case of the Metropolis to what has been stated to 
have been done in Scotland, by abolishing night-work, 
and restricting the period of labour to 12 hours per day, 
inclusive of meal tine. That is to say, in lieu of the 
men working from 11 p.m. to 3 or 4 o'clock the follow- 
ing day, subject to the short respites already described, 


it is proposed that they shall commence their labours at | 
4a.m., and work continuously on, with the exception of | 


meal time, till 4 p.m., and then finish. Happily, this 
plan has already been tried by many masters, and from 
inquiries Mr. Lillwall has made from those who have 
tried the experiment, he finds that the difficulties to be 
surmounted have proved to be more imaginary than 
real, and that, upon the whole, the change is likely here, 
as in Scotland, to work satisfactorily. 

In conclusion Mr. Lillwall says : 


—" But it seems to 





a 





me that, after all, an alteration which still involves men | 


getting out of their beds at the uncomfortable hour of | 


from 3 to half-past 3 o’clock in the morning, leaves the 
improvement in their condition seriously incomplete. 
I find that the only actual obstacle in the way of their 
commencing work at the more reasonable hour of 5.30 
a.m., or 6 a.n., is the demand on the part of the public 
for hot rolls for breakfast. 
that families will relinquish this most unwholesome in- 
dulgence when they learn that by so doing they will so 


materially conduce to the comfort and welfare of some | 


ten or twelve thousand human beings (speaking of Lon- 
fon alone), who hitherto have suffered so grievously, 
and yet so submissively, in ministering to their en- 
joyment.” 


Let our humane readers in London and our large 
wns think of this, and as far as lies in their power, 
he “ Bondage of the Bake-house.” 
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THE RETURN FROM THE PICNIC. 
Rest on your oars; and let us float 
Siowly down at the wayward will 
Ui the rip + lin, ¢ stream. Hush! hush! the note 
Of the nightingale with its passionate thrill, 
ialf joy, half pain, 
plaint of a lover, who s1 b vail 
: Ss. as he 1 { i by! 
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My Evelyn! melts your heart at the sound? 


Closer she nestles to my side. 
When I tried to take her hand, she frown'd, 

But now the taper fingers glide 
From under her 


Into my palm they coyly fall, 
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shawl ; 


And the pressure I give them but serves a smile 


Unto her fair young face to call, 


Ev'n while she feigns with innocent guile 


To shrink away. 


Too timid still to dare display 


The wealth of her love to my eager eyes, 


Balmy and soft as the breeze of May, 
Her virgin lips are breathing sighs 
Again and again 


Sighs in which is no trace of pain, 
But a frighten’d pleasure, a sweet unrest 
And her eyes, like violets aiter rain, 
Beam w ith a love no more repress'd, 
But still unown'd 


And her voice, so clear and silver-toned, 
Trembles now, as we whisper low. 
In her heart as king I am enthroned—— 
No monarch on earth is richer, no, 
Nor half so rich ; 


No sculptured saint in its fretted niche 
Of the airy pinnacle, rising high 

From the gothic roof with its lofty pitch, 
Pointing upwards to God’s own sky, 


Has holier shrine. 


? 


On her sweet pale face the moonbeams shine 


Softly ; but now ‘tis pale no more. 
Her timid eyea have fallen, and mine 


With their loving looks spread blushes o’ 


er 


Her rounded cheek, 


As the earliest summer sun-rays streak 
The milky clouds with tend’rest rose. 
From rapture silent, we cease to speak 


Through our link’d hands the warin blood flows 


Qur ve ns along, 


Our passion with it. Her sister's song 
Wakens to melody the breeze ; 
‘Too swiftly we float on the current strong ; 
There is the 
Where dwells my 
But bliss above 


And we must part. 


To-night’s will come i’ the morn, when I 

And fondly and softly as a dove 
' to me with her lip on my cheek : 
“T'm thine 


She cooes 


! 


{ pOne, 


cottage embower'd with trees, 
love, 


speak, 
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living, 46 had lost their fathers, and 45 had lost 
their mothers, 28 had lost both parents, and 34, although 
having parents alive, were deserted by them. Of this 
large number of young culprits, 115 had been repeatedly 
committed, and no less than 57 have been eventually 
transported.” In the prison returns laid before Parlia- 
ment, itappears that there were 13,272 children punished 
in 1842 for offences against the laws; and it has been 
stated by competent authority, that there are never less 
than 12,000 in prison in England and Wales at one 
time, and of these, as seen in the above statement, one- 
half or two-thirds are orphans. Most of these children 
are without friends, and are lamentably ignorant. 
Can we wonder that the boys in this wretched state 
of helplessness become criminals, and the girls out- 
casts? From the returns made in Paris of the “ un- 
fortunate females,” it appears that more than one-half 
are orphans, and it is believed that in England the 
retrerns would not be less appalling if known. 

The oldest orphan asylum—the original and parent of 
the rest—is that, a representation of which we have en- 
graved on the other side. The Orphan Working School 
was commenced at a small house in Hoxton, in the year 
1758, for twenty poor orphan and destitute boys, and was 
one of the earliest institutions of the kind in the king- 
dom. Twenty girls were afterwards admitted, making 
a total of forty children; this number gradually in- 
creased, until three houses were full, when the com- 
mittee felt it to be their duty to seek larger premises. 
Land was purchased in the City Road (then a suburb 
of London), where the school building was erected in 
1775, and was occupied until 1847. 

The premises in the City Road were intended for 
thirty-five boys and thirty-five girls ; but in 1840, that 


number had increased to 100; and in 1846, to 139. | 


In anticipation of an increased income, it was deter- 
mined to erect a new building, where 240 children 
could be accommodated. 
spot selected. To this locality the children were 
removed in 1847, the one hundred and thirty-nine at that 
period have become two hundred and sixty, and will be 


elected into the school by the votes of governors and 
subscribers, 
eleven years of age. The boys remain in the school until 
they are fourteen years of age, when they are placed out 
4 apprentices, if suitable situations offer, with an outfit 
of the value of five pounds. Nearly all the girls remain 
until they are fifteen years of age, and are trained for do- 
mestic service, When they leave the school, situations are 
usually provided for them, and each girl has an outfit of 
te value of three guineas. During the seven following 
years after they leave the school, and to encourage them 





| 


Haverstock Hill was the | 


aright. For further particulars we refer our readers to 
the indefatigable Secretary of the Institution, Mr. 
Joseph Soul. 








THE SHADOW IN THE TOUSE. 
BY JOHN SAUNDERS. 


AvutTHor oF “Love's Marryrpom,” &c. 
[Continued from p. 247.) 





CHAPTER IV. 
MISS ADDERSLEY TAKES UP THE KEYS FOR THE LAST TIME, 


Yes, Mr. Dell was married. That was the secret that 
he had come home to tell unto Grace, before bringing 
the bride ; and which he had found it so hard to de- 
clare as he saw the welcome that she had prepared for 
him ; as he heard of the success with which she had 
promoted his ambitious aims; as he learned, through 
the unexpected revelations of Mrs. Addersley, that Grace 
really loved him; and, worst of all, as he learned it in 
Grace’s own presence, 

Well, the truth was out at last, she knew it now :— 
he was married. The absences from home that had 
occurred so frequently of late, under the name of 
sketching tours, were all explained. Yes, there was 
an end for ever to the day-dreams in which Grace 
Addersley had for a long time indulged ; day-dreams 
in which she had seen Mr. Dell, her husband, rising, 
step by step, to high office in the government; ani- 
mated and sustained by her skill and determination ; 
and, herself, through him, exercising, by virtue of her 
talent and beauty and position, a political power and 
a social influence that were not a jot the less sweet to 
her in idea, that they would not be formally recognised. 
For the reality of power she cared much; for the 
semblance very little. But both were gone at a blow! 


~The honoured and brilliant wife of the future minister 


of England was reduced suddenly to her true self— 


| Grace Addersley. The maiden love that had advanced 
Jurther increased to four hundred, as the committee may be | 
encouraged by public support. Fifty children are annually 


Children are admitted between seven and | 


“ persevere in good conduct, the old scholars are re- | 


-W 
gr 


ard : ° one 
arded with sums varying from five shillings to one 


‘nea, on producing satisfactory testimonials from their | 


employers. From this school have gone forth many who | 


have attained a respectable position in life. 


‘argest retail drapers in the City of London was educated 
at the Working School. One of the present committee 
a8 originally a scholar in the institution. Many aman 
“ad Woman owe to it their all. May it continue for 
many an age to shelter the orphan, and to train him 


— 
a ee 


One of the | 


so far as almost to woo, was rejected. The ambition 
that was to have mastered the world, had failed miser- 
ably in its first attempt to cope with one single unit of 
it. Atthe precise moment when she had brought all 
things to a climax of promise, and waited her reward 
—he had married another! Grace Addersley heard 
as one might hear a death-knell. She fell—crushed 
utterly. Sick in heart ;—humiliated to the extremest 
depths of humiliation by her self-exposures—made so 
uselessly ;—burning with a wild sense of outrage ;— 
shaken by tumultuous throbs of a blind instinct for 
vengeance ;—but, preserving still, characteristically, a 
kind of tower of outlook in her soul, from whence she 
could survey the war of her own frenzied passions, and 
guide them in any direction that might still whisper— 
hope! 

How that next half-hour passed, neither Grace nor 
Mr. Dell could ever accurately recall. Her silence was 
terrible. The very air seemed to grow thicker and 
thicker as Mr. Dell waited; listening for words that 
came not; for some manifestation of life, that was not 
vouchsafed to him, by that rigidly-fixed upright form, 
as it sat in the chair into which it had dropped as the 
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fatal words were heard. He began to feel suffocated. 
He tried, himself, to break the silence, but could not. 
His tongue clove to the roof of his mouth. A butter- 
fly came flickering in through the window—passed be- 
tween and round them both—settled for a moment on 
his sleeye—and went off again—and the very fact was 


almost unknown to him—until it revived in his subse- _ 


quent recollections, and told him how they had both 
sat there, under the terrible shadow of that revelation. 

But oh—the relief at last when Grace came up to 
him holding out both her hands ;—and, wonderfal to 
say, letting loose her silvery laugh!—rarely heard, 
but always making a kind of light in the place where 
it was,—and saying to him :— 

“ Cousin, why did you not tell me at first? Why 
not have spared me all this foolish exhibition? But 
come—we are cousins still, are we not?” Mr. Dell 
clasped and fervently kissed the delicate long-fingered 
hand—and felt an almost devout thankfulness that his 
trouble was over. 

“ But now, cousin,” continued Grace, “one last word. 
This is not a topic for us ever to speak of again ;—ever 
—if we can help it—think of again. Iam but a wo- 
man—and have a woman’s weakness. You will not 
let the knowledge of the extent of that weakness pass 
from you?” There was so much of beauty in the face, 
music in the tones, and pathetic expression in the man- 
ner with which this was said, that Mr. Dell would have 
given worlds to have assured her that he did not— 
could not—recognise tle ‘‘ weakness” she spoke of in 
her love for him—and that he would feel himself the 
basest of wretches if he ever allowed the faintest sus- 
picion of the fact to reach others; but he was obliged 
to content himself by showing what he felt in his broken 
husky voice and eloquent gestures, and by an appeal 
to her in return :— 

“ Grace, you will show me that all this is— really 
ended—as—we both—now—wish it to be, by con- 
tinuing to look upon this as your home? — unless, 
indeed, you would for your own happiness’ sake, pre- 
fer to go away.” 

“ Well — no — cousin—I should not like to ac- 
knowledge matters had gone so far-—do not be too vain! 
Enough Again she held 
out the fair hand, and again Mr. Dell clasped it in his 
own, 

“ Well—now, tell me- 
left her ?” 

“ At the little wayside inn at Upper Leatham.” 

“ Make haste then! 
sured she shall not complain of her welcome.” 


we understand each other.” 





your wife-——where have you 


Be as- 
she 


Leave me to prepare, 


laid one hand on the bell-rope, and took a great bunch 
of keys from a basket with the other, and as she went 
out of the door she looked at them with a strange cold 
smile wreathing her lips. 


CHAPTER V. 


THE NEW MIsI SS, 
Ir was at twelve, the first morning of the followi 
week. that Mr. Short had promised to brine home the 
new side-saddile for the mare: and sure enough, tet 
as the old Dutch clock had dor strikit he appeared 


at the kitchen ci 


‘ly nectar, good strong ale. 


Though the window and the outer door of the dai 
were open that kitchen was like an oven just then 
Cook, in her apron of office, and with her cap pinned 
up by the strings in a jaunty way at the top of her 
head, was surrounded by trays of unbaked 
dishes of currants, and little round baskets, some stained 
and empty, and some still uncovered, with the fruits 
of various kind appearing through the layers of leay 
just as Proby, the gardener, had brought them ip. 
Meggy, who bore more than one white impression of 
Cook’s floury hand on her back, sat hanging as it were 
upon her sovereign’s dread looks, and buttering the 
while the patty p»ns that were piled up in a heap before 
her. It was an awful time in the kitchen just thep, 
Rebecca, the pert housemaid, knew it, and did not loiter, 
when she had occasion to look in—or when, as cook 
put it,“ she must flaunt her red ribbons there to see 
what was a going forrads.” 

“Morning, Cook! How do you find yourself after 
the storm last night?” said Mr. Short with a gracious 
smile, his lips growing very fresh as he looked round 
on the unusual display of good things. 

“ Now then, take this tray,—not you, Meg, you set 
still if so be it’s possible. Here, you whats-er-name, if 
you an’t afeared o’ meltin them wax fingers 0’ yours— 
for it’s rather warm—take this tray, and set it down on 
the stones in the dairy—d’ye hear? What are you 
gapin at? <As if you'd never set eyes on a mortal 
man afore! Now, John Short, if you'd have the good- 
ness to let the gal go past.” And this was the only 
answer Cook deigned to make to the saddler’s greeting. 

“Warm here!” he again ventured to observe, 
putting his saddle and hat down on the chair by the 
door, and wiping his face with his blue handkerchief 
spotted with orange; and apparently not otherwise 
troubling himself about Cook’s cliange of manner. 

“What!” cried Cook, turning to Rebecca, “ What, 
a standin playin with them purty fingers agin, are you! 
Don't you hear the tnan a spellin for his beer? And 
can't you get his pot down?” 

Mr. Short’s pot was a yellow pint ug with a brown 
rim vound it, representing fat little Bacchuses sport- 
ing with bundles of grapes, as big as themselves. John’s 
eye twinkled at the remark. He had got to love that 
mug. So many and many atime had he drank from 
it, that it had become practically in his eyes a kind of 
perennial fountain—flowing ever—or, what was the 
same thing, whenever he wanted it, with Jolin’s earth- 
Cook now rubbed the 
clinging paste from hes fingers, with a handful of dry 
flour, snatched the mug from Rebecca’s hand, and let 
Then Mr. Short, seeing 
all fair before him, took up his coat tails, and slowly 
and cautiously lowered himself into a chair, at his old 
place at the end of the dresser; and while he looked 
about him, and sniffed enjoyingly and refreshingly the 
damp casky smell from the cellar, and looked upon the 


herself down the cellar stairs. 


fresh brown loaf, and the crumbling cheese—richet 
- , ‘ k F ‘ ‘ nal 
even than his own imagination painted it, and thought 
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hasty words—or changeable moods—and he did very 


much approve of her excellent October brewed ale. He | 


turned to look at Meggy, never dreaming it was she 
who, before his coming, when Cook’s back was turned, 
had made a desperate charge at the dresser drawer, torn 
out that snowy cloth, and spread it, with shoulders con- 
yulsively heaving up and down. She now sat demurely 

uiet ; her red face screwed as far round on her neck as 
it could well go, to get away from the place where he 
sat, as though in her crazy imagination she felt his 
solemn puzzled look fixed upon her all the time. 

“Well, I do like a drop of good beer,” said John 
Short, emphatically, as Cook, returning, placed the full 
mug before him. 

Cook smiled a grim smile. 

“And I will say there isn’t better beer in all the 
county.” And John took hold of the handle. 

“Malt and hops, Cook; genuine malt and hops, 
and plenty of °em—that’s my motto.” He blew aside 
the froth. “None of your gimcrack drinks for me— 
your wines, or your foreign and Frenchified liquors, 
with all sorts of queer names, Good health, Cook, and 
may you always brew ale like this.” He drank—deep- 
ly, for John was like a waggon on a slope—that must 
go some distance when fairly put in position, but he 
paused with a strong effort, backed himself as it were, 
set down the mug —rose to his feet, and looking 
unutterable things at Cook, murmured to himself, 
“Small beer, by—!” I do not think John was ever 
so near to an imprecation before; but, let the moral 


reader be glad, he stopped in time, ec ntenting himself | 


with another long look at Cook, obviously accompany- 
ing some internal blessing. 
“Tut—tut, man,” exclaimed Cook shortly, and 


about the first time in his life, to say something ; and 
seeing another tray full of delicacies drawn from the 


j 
oven. 





| 





plunging the great poker into the fire, with a pang of | 


remorse, “ get your bit man—get your bit, yor’re wel- 
come. Dut don't set there speechifying as if you was 
atameetin. You loses the only good pint you've got 
When you finds your tongue.” Cook had had her say 
—slie had enjoyed her joke—and felt she had been 
thoroughly suecessful in both. But like other and 
greater potentates, she seemed to find a dash of some- 
thing unsatisfactory in the flavour of her triumph. 
Johu didn’t reproach her—didn’t quarrel with her—nay, 
he ate subinissively the bread and cheese ; and even 
looked once speculatively into the half-emptied mug— 
but no—his moral being couldn't stand that-—* no more 


| 
| 





of that!” he said to himself very determinedly, “ and | 
| the small beer as he listens, with the bit of cheese, stuck 


how, Missus Cook,” said he also to himself, “ look 
out!” 

“TI say,” cried Cook, turning to the girls with the 
poker in her hand, “have either of you beauties bin 
to tell your master the saddle ’s come? Of course they 
t!” she continued, turning to Mr. Short; 


have nt! 
uch; they know their missus has been trailin about 
so } 


in her ridin gown all the blessed mornin awaiting it.” | 


YT) 1 


4ebecca jumped up, crammed her red hair into her cap, | 


and hurried oft through the passage door. 


“But there,” said Cook, flinging down the poker, 
8 to make poor Meggy jump, affrighted, to her feet. 
“ [ts th ne with all the gals now-a-days, they think 

ls is oF ly made to stick fine caps on.” 

7 new missus has got a sweet tooth, I should 
S. marked Mr. Short—feeling it necs SATY, i0F 


| them stones in her mouth too. 


“Lord bless you—they're going a partying it to- 
night in a small way—before they gives a grand to-do 
next week,” said Cook, sitting down with a snowy 
round board in her lap, and entting a number of tiny 
bars from a thin piece of paste. “I don't say it’s any 
business o’ mine,” she went on, lowering her voice, 
“but it wouldn't take a witch to tell what ‘ll come to 
the place with a young thing scarce out o’ pinafores, a 
missussing it about. If she’d leave things as she don't 
understand to them as does, well and good ; but, bless 
you, she’s in and out—in and out—like a cat before a 
shower, from nrornin to night. Why, Miss Addersley 
never showed her face only just to give orders for din- 
ner. And I'll show you what comes o’ people inter- 
fering where they don’t understand. Ha’ done, scrunch- 
ing them cherry-stones, Meg! Be so good as to give 
her a knock o’ the head for me, Mr. Short. My hands 
itches to do it. Lor! there she is offagin! Did you 
ever see such a bit of tinder in all your life? With 
Plague take the gal— 
she'll choke herself! Put em out, Meg, dye hear? 
Put em out, do! There! Don’t let me catch you at 
that fun agin in a hurry—you young hussy—you! 
Let’s see, what was Ia saying? Ifshe ain’t enough to 
aggravate asaint. Oh, about the milk. She—missus 
I mean—stops at the door there, when they caime in 
from their walk last night; and says she, in a solemn 
way, as she looked upwards,—Cook, we're going to 
have a storm. I've seen it hanging about for days. 
We shall have it in earnest now. You'll have to wait 
for to-morrow’s milk for the junket I fear, but you may 
save this by taking it down below. ‘Storm, Maam ?’ 
says Proby, ‘it’s far off yet.’ ‘Ob,’ says Miss Grace, 
‘Cook understands the dairy.’ ‘Yes—yes’ chimes in 
master— leave Cook alone for her junket.’ * Well— 
we shall see,’ says missus, laughing — only mind, 
Cook, whoever is right is to have their way next time.’ 
Well, this mornin milk’s turned; as 0’ course it would 
be after such a night as that, so she got the laugh on 
her side. But how did she know a storm was coming 
any more than me or Proby ?—why she didn't; she 
guessed it, as a baby might—and o’ course Providence 
couldn't go out of its way, to show her she were wrong. 
Why what's the matter with the man—are you struck ? 

Well, yes; Jolin has even for a moment forgotten 


on the point of his knife, remaining midway betwixt 
the plate and the open mouth. And Meggy, too, what 
is it that makes those little eyes of hers grow bigger 
than one might have supposed it was possible for them 
to become? Event Cook, though, she docs rage. in- 
wardly to see Meggy’s trembly red hands for a moment 
doing nothing, cannot find it in her heart to let her 
own voice jar upon that sweet spring-like, bird-like 
music, that comes bubbling towards them. 


Sigh'd the snowdrops, “ Who will miss us 
When the happy air shall thrill 
At t} \ | resence. pale Nare a4} 


At thy gleam. O Datiodil?” 


eaking of a merry little wave among the 
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rushes, her voice had risen, and then stopped, as the 
doors opened, and Mrs. Dell came in; and after telling 
Mr. Short, who stood up with knife, cheese, and mouth 


all precisely in the same relative attitude to each other | 


as before, to sit still, she paused ; with one little foot 


perched on the fender, looking gravely down upon | 


Meggy; who dithered and fidgetted about, more than 
ever, as she felt those bright, beautiful, sunny eyes glow- 
ing, as it were, upon her red hands and awkward body. 

The grey riding-habit fell in small precise folds from 
the dainty waist. She wore a white linen collar; and 
a bow of broad rose-coloured ribbon threw a faint ver- 


milion tinge upon the dimpled chin—what a coquettish | 


little chin it was! And what a baby-face altogether it 
seemed ; at least on your first glance, and until you met 


the direct gaze of those earnest—-wonderfully earnest | 


eyes, and felt instinctively the calm strength of the 
broad, white, beautiful brow above. You found it hard 
to tell then whether that face had most of the serious 
woman in it, or of the playful child, that had never yet 


taken unto itself the meaning of the word—care. And 


as to all that dry, light hair of hers, that went rippling | 


off in tiny waves to the one great swelling billow that 
rested on the neck, it seemed really to live and breathe 


and laugh in the sunshine ; and to change with every | 
On the whole, in spite of the | 


expression of her face. 
tiny cluster of almost imperceptible freckles between 
the nose and the large blue eyes, I suppose the old folks 
were right in thinking their Winny a beauty. 


beauty of the two-year olddarling. And somehow the 
mother had never managed to disentangle her mind 
froin the idea of that infant time ; and the little tod- 
dling feet, and the tiny red morocco shoes. “How the 
child grows!” she said then. 
the same, “How the child grows!” And the cosy, 
indulgent parents petted and scolded her in a breath ; 
and talked proudly and fondly about her when she was 
away, and repeated her last sayings wonderingly and 
enjoyingly to each other over the parlour fire, when she 
had gone to bed: for they would not spoil her by letting 
her overhear them. No, no; they both agreed they 
mustn't—-wouldn’t—spoilher. And the sly puss knew 
all the while every feeling of their hearts —every thought 
of their minds. And sometimes, as she dwelled on their 
little innocent self-deceptions about herself, she would 
burst out into sudden irrepressible laughter ; and some- 
times a single tear would tremble long—growing bigger 
and bigger —in those great blue eyes, till it would fall ; 
and then there would be a look into the faces of the 
dear old people, that they couldn't all understand, but 
that nevertheless made them happier than they cared 
to acknowledge in any other way than by a kindred 
suffusion over the dull, failing, but still clad eves, Mr. 
Dell will never know how he grieved and distressed 
those simple hearts when he asked their daughter's 
hand, and owned he had already won her love. They 
kept to themselves their great trouble. They had 
known it must come, as one knows in the loveliest wea- 
ther storms will some day or other break out ; but they 
hadn't attempted to realise the fact till it came upan 
and overpowered them. They cried, and comforted 
each other as they best could when alone; and they 
laughed responsively to all Winny’'s sallies when with 


If so. | 


then hers was the mischievous, dimpled, April-morning | 


At sixteen it was still | 


— 


| her. But she understood: and it was a hard st 
' with her before she could make up her mind to m 
| Mr. Dell, and to leave them. And if he—divining her 
feelings—had not convinced her that the old 
must come and live near them— even if they would not 
live with them—he would not have gained her consent 
that the marriage should be immediate. As the old rela. 
tions were to be broken up, said he, it was best to do it 
| promptly, that new ones might be established for her 
and her parents, calculated to secure their comfort and 
happiness. Of course they gave their consent to the 
marriage in exactly the same spirit they had always 
consented to every serious proposition of hers, They 
had said to the spoilt pet of five years old, “ Winny 
_shan’t go to school if she don’t like ;” they said now, 
“ Winny must take him as her husband if she wishes it.” 
We have kept “ Winny ”—-Winifred Thorn was the 
maiden name that she had exchanged for that of Mrs, 
Bletchworth Dell—a long time, resting her little foot 


on the fender, but she has been busy all the while 


studying Meggy—to the latter’s great discomfort. 

“Cook,” said she at last, seriously, “what is the 
matter with Meggy, that she goes on like this? Surely 
she can’t be well?” 

“Lor, Ma’am,” exclaimed Cook, crossing her tarts 
with the paste bars that she had cut out, “ not well! 
You should see her eat and drink, Ma’am. Not well 
indeed! No, no; that’s everybody’s cry, but take my 
word for it, Ma’am, it’s nothing to do with her health. 
Just look at her! how her clothes is flung on her; look 
at her gown all awry, and her collar pinned anywheres 
over her shoulder: and her hairs all across and across, and 


_ partin nowheres in partikeler. Look at that for a young 


gal as is got her looks, I may say, as well as most gala 
now-a-days; for there’s bin a fallin off 0’ good looks, 


Ma’am, since my time. Well, sec if it isn’t true what 


I’m always a tellin people, that it lays in her head, 


’ i 


Maam. She's willin enough, but her head’s always 4 
gettin the better of her. It goes fast, and don’t keep 
time; it’s just like a clock without a pendelum, but 
with its weights on, a ticking away in them upper works 
at a fearful rate, and making you want to bring her to 
a sudden stop, afore she runs herself down so far you'll 
never get her up again. I should like to know what 
doctor, Ma’am, ‘Il cure that ?” 

“Well, I don’t know, Cook,” said Mrs. Dell, repress- 
ing a half-laugh, that Cook’s descriptions and logic had 
drawn forth ; “but don’t you think she’s too much in 
this hot kitchen? My head begins to ache already. 
What do you feel, Meggy ? What makes you behave 
so strangely ?” 

Meggy looked shamefaced, and muttered apologeti- 
cally, as she scraped away at a patty-pan, “It’s only 
them rompings in my head, again, Ma’am ; they ‘most 
mazes me sometimes,” 

Mrs. Dell laughed, showing all her tiny, glittering 
teeth, asshe said— 

“But tell me, what is that, Meggy ? What are the 
rompings in the head?” Then, with one of her sudden 
fits of gravity, she drew her hand from her white lea- 
thern gauntlet, and bending forward laid it gently om 
the low “Do you mean it aches ! 
" I'm sure you would 
Cook, let 


coarse forehead. 
Oh, yes, it’s very hot—burning. 
be better if you went out oftener, Meggy. 
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her 


bro 


make haste.” And the little fairy hand rose lightly 


i 


go when she has done thismorning. Mind you do, | 
| Meggy. It’s sonice in the lane leading to the common. | 
| never saw sO many flowers in my life as the sun has 

ught out there this morning after the storm. Come, | 


from the tangled hair, with the “partin nowheres in | 
| partikeler;” and gathering her long skirt about her, | 
(Mrs. Dell went out; tapping with her whip, to Cook’s | 


annoyance, as she passed along, the paper bags of dry | 


herbs hanging from the ceiling. ' 

Lanes! Flowers! poor Meggy, what had she in 
common with such things? To be sure she raced 
through them with Cook every Sunday evening to Yel- 
yerton church, when she would very much rather have 
stayed at home, and have spelled out a chapter of her old 
Bible in her bed-room. But now the meaning of those 
words seemed something as strange and as beautiful to 
Meggy as the voice that breathed them ; and as the cool, 





soft hand, the touch of which had thrilled through her, | 


and quieted——it really almost seemed so—the terrible 
rompings in the poor, weary, but ever restless brain. 

“Well, are you ready ?” cried Mr. Dell, coming in 
at the passage door, with the pups yelping after him. 

Winny was standing just outside the kitchen door, 
in the court yard, looking down upon the two cats— 
mother and daughter. 

“Hush!” said she to him, as he approached; and 
then, holding up her finger, “ Look! Look!” 

If Mr. Dell might have had his own way, he would 


feeling I have described. 


| 


sight. 


have preferred looking at the speaker herself—the pret- | 


tiest picture (he thought) that was ever vouchsafed to 
artist—_or, sweeter still, to husband-eyes ; but she had 
made him very obedient already ; so he looked at the 
cats with due gravity and attention. 


The old mother had rolled over in her sleep on her | 


back, and lay with her paws drooping languidly, and 
hose turned upwards ; while the kitten (disturbed by 


| 
| 


flies) sat looking down on her parent with a staid, | 


elderly air, just as she had seen her mother gaze at her 
when she had lain exhausted with running after her 
tail. 

Winny’s little round shoulders shook with suppress- 
ed laughter as she watched them, and made Mr. Dell 
shut the kitchen door to keep in the pups, who were 
making friends with Mr. Short. 

Presently the kitten, in her sleepy dignity, so far 
forgot herself as to plant her paw on her mother’s breast, 
and begin, demurely, to lick away some imaginary 
speck, The offended matron turned on her side, and 
gave the offending paw a gentle bite. The kitten drew 
back surprised, and held the silly little paw raised from 


} . . ’ 

the ground with a look of grave displeasure. Then | 

f.3) . : 
‘lowing up her maternal part, she stretched it out | 
of pleasure and admiration before they could get her 


again, and with her head inclined meditatively to one 
ide. cav shee 4 

ide, gave her mother several sharp taps in quick suc- 
- “ssion on the ear, which so coinpletely roused her that 


she started up with an angry moan; and the kitten, 





| 


forgetting her dignity, made two or three sideway 
bounds across the court ; dashed round the sun-dial ; | 
wet her mother coming the other way, and then the | 
‘wo went tearing round and round, till the thoughtful 
‘Matron, reflecting probably that the mad little minx 


, , 
| 
; 


i dash her brains out against the stone pillar, if 
“didnt mind, stopped, and went back growling to the 


~ 





step ; and there she saw the kitten quiet, and peeping 
at her in a pretended fright from behind the dial. 
“Come, come,” said Mr. Dell, laughing heartily at 
Winny’s childlike enjoyment, “Grace is waiting in the 
lane to see you have your first riding lesson. Mr. Short,” 
he called, looking in at the kitchen door, “will you see 
the saddle put on the mare, and let George bring her 
afterme?” He then whistled tothe pups, who were wait- 
ing for the rind of Mr. Short’s last bit of cheese ; and he 
and Winny and the pups all crossed the court, and 
went round toward the lane, followed very quickly by 
George (the coachman and groom) with the mare. But 
if anybody cared about the riding lesson, certainly it 
was not Winny. That lane, with its trees, and flowers, 
and birds, and delicious and ever-varying wildnesses, 
perfectly captivated her. It was as evidently impossi- 
ble for Winny to walk through it like Grace or any 
other rational being, as it would have been for Grace to 
have laid her hand on Meggy’s head in the manner and 
It is true Winny had been 
long ago shamed out of running after butterflies ; but 
still, when one—a rare and superb fellow, it must be 
owned —did start from the hedge beside them, she 
would stop and gaze, shading her eyes with her hand 
from the sun, wistfully watching him till he was out of 
If any stray homely scent, such as that of the 
southernwood, came across them, reminding her of the 
little garden at Laurel Cottage, where roses and cab- 
bages might often be found growing together, she must 
needs find out the stunted bush (some castaway from a 
neighbouring garden), aud bury her face in it for an 
instant, and clasp her arms round it, as heartily and 
fondly as though it was her own buxom mother, or 
hale old Thorn himself; and in truth it;was of them she 
thought more than of the flowers that had so vividly 
recalled them to her heart. It was a perfuine of home 
that then entered into her very soul. Her companions 
waited, and watched, and said to themselves—Grace 
impatiently, Mr. Dell delightedly-—they never should 
get her through the lane on to the common, where the 
lesson was to be given. Every loose wreath of honey- 
suckle that greedy unkindly hands had loosened from 
the hedge, as they rifled it of its latest blossoms, and 
left trailing across the path, must be lifted up, and 
twined once more tenderly around the supporting 
boughs. Every hollow tree must be peeped into—oh, 
they might laugh ; but they didn’t know what disco- 
veries she had often made in old tree trunks. And then 
when they came upon the first convolvulus of the sea- 
son—- one solitary and very early flower—that had just 
opened in all its white, stainless, fragile beauty, in a 
little nook of green leaves, she stopped, her hands 
pressed together palm to palm, and heaved a little sigh 


away. 

The oddest part of the business was to see her 
regardlessness, if not her actual unconsciousness, of the 
presence of her husband and of Grace; so far, at least, 
as their presence might be supposed to check or in any 
way control her self-manifestations. She had evidently 
haan so used to express her pleasure and her pain—just 
as either emotion might rise—that she would have felt 
that something was wrong in the frame-work of things 


if she might not continue to do so now: and certainly 
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the last thought to enter her mind would be that she | 


was thus exciting either surprise or admiration, or any 
other particular sentiment in those around her. Atthat 
moment, however—if never before—there were two 
persons, whose eyes and thoughts bent towards her in 
the deepest study of her character ;—one of those per- 
sons feeling every instant a kind of fresh sense of the 
wonderful secret he possessed, and might not whisper of 
to the world—a secret that raised his whole frame, and 


kindled strange light in his eyes ; and gave a softness | 


to his smile when he spake to the humblest person ; the | 


secret of a happiness too great for the world to under- 


stand; and which he could not talk of even to her who | 


had opened such a heaven unto his soul; the other per- 
son measuring, weighing, testing, comparing; asking 
if this was the being that had destroyed life for her, and, 
as Grace believed, for him; speculating how long such 
love might last ; what were its conditions, temptations, 
dangers; and letting the thoughts gloomily stretch on 
and on, till the vista became too dark, and perplexing, 
and horrible; and until it was a relief—a sensible relief 


——to turn suddenly back, and listen once again to the | 





laugh that racked her soul with pain, while her ears | 


confessed the music ; and to meet Mr. Dell's eyes, as le 
glanced towards her, seeking a look of sympathy in 
answer. 

And that look came; though as suddenly and un- 
expectedly as a beam of light might come from the skies 
on adull day. Whatever there might be of effort in 
its origin was, however, unnoticed—undreamed of by 
Mr. Dell; and so it gave him a sense of inexpressible 
gladness; for it said not only that Grace was herself 
again, but that she and he would be able to resume their 
old friendship and intellectual relations. In truth, he 


i 
| 


had had no faith in the reality of Grace's love for him, | 


though he entirely believed in her belief of that 
love. Then he was too much pre-occupied to think a 
great deal about Grace or any one person in the whole 
world just now, except the little enchantress herself, 
whom he had snatched away from the cottage of the 
Thornes. And so, what with te thought on the one 


hand that did actuate him, and what with the excuse for | 
want of thought on the other, be brought himself to be- | 


lieve that the best way to treat his fair cousin would be 
to forget, or appear to forget, all the recent incidents 
as rapidly as he could, by displaying his old and na- 
tural frankness toward her. And certainly he was thus 
far right,—that no course could have been so conducive 
to the comfort and self-respect of a woman, who really 


desired to dismiss for ever from her own mind the mo- | 


mentary humiliation she had subjected herself to, and 


whose first concern would be to glide as simply, and so | 


to speak, gracefully, as she might, over the narrow strip 
of time that intervened between the present transition 
state of feeling and position to that future one, when 
the old untroubled, uncompromised peace would be re- 
gained. He had asked himself how he would like to be 
treated had he been in Grace's position; and his con- 
duct to her was the cordial honest answer. 


“I do not wonder at your admiration—your | 


now,” said Grace, in low meaning accents. Mr. Dell's 
reply, after a moment's pause, was to stretch out his 
hand to Grace,and to clasp hers; and then to turn away, 
and try unnoticed to brush off the water-drops that were 





gathering in his eyes. “But you have a responsibility 
upon you ; she is not strong in body, I fear. God hag 
not given her everything. And then, her education” 

“ Ah, yes. I want to talk to you, Grace, about that 
Her pareuts—good old people they are, I assure you; 
you would like them very much—are retired farmers, 
never themselves knowing much more than to read and 
write, and to keep the humble accounts of their farm, 
And though they have proposed to give Winny a good 
education, and have certainly paid for a fair one, they 
have utterly spoiled her in that respect. She has, it 
seems, always disliked school, and formal teaching of 
every kind ; though as you see she has been a tolerably 
attentive student in the great open-air school of Nature; 
and has developed to no slight extent, in her desultory 
way, whatever was most true, or beautiful, or energetic, 
in her instincts.” 

“You won't be hurt or offended if I tell you the 
truth in this matter?” 

“My dear Grace! Let me say at once, I thought 
much of her educational deficiencies before marriage; 
much more than I do now. Indeed, I believed them 
then to be more serious than I do now. Acting, there- 
fore, with my eyes open, should I not be a poor creature 
if I could be hurt in any way to hear the truth from a 
friend ; or should I feel unprepared quietly to do what- 
ever may be requisite to make my wife appear unto the 
world what she really is?” Grace did not need any 
addition to the sentence, to tell her in what sort of es- 
timation Mr. Dell held his wife; his tone and manner 
were sufficiently eloquent. “ Yes,” he continued, after 
a pause, “I know what you would say ; you have no- 
ticed her want of knowledge in matters of history, 
and general literature; and her naiveté in 
utterly ignoring her ignorance.” 

Grace nodded, with a smile. 

“And you dread for me—” 

“ And for herself.” 

“True, I thank you ; and for herself—the awkward- 
ness, the gossip, the scandal, the sneer, the malicious 
laugh. Well, I thought of all that, and I said to myself, 
‘A little time, and some loving help, will soon set that 
right ; and meanwhile let me never forget that she does 
not know her deficiency—I do. It is I, therefore, who 
should suffer, not she.’ And that, my dear cousin, is 
what I want to say to you now. Help me, if you can, 
and [ will be grateful. Let us get over this little diffi- 
culty ; and meantime let us shield her from feeling, if 
possible, for one moment, the pain she inight so easily 
be made to suffer. She will see the truth herself but 
too soon ; the instant, in fact, that she attains the first 
important point of advance ; and she will then look 
back startled, timorous, perhaps unhappy, if she does 
not sce around her on all sides warm, loving, respectful, 
appreciative friends, as well as something more than all 
that in her husband.” 

“Well, cousin, rely upon me. And I thank you— 
for speaking thus plainly.” There was little or nothing 


science, 


in Grace's words, but there was everything in the man- 
ner in which they were said. Mr. Dell's previous 
troubles aboutGrace disappeared from that moment, 48 
were soon, in effect, forgotten. 

Alas! could he have looke l into the breast that L 
received and welcomed so freely—his most secre 
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= 
thoughts—he would have paused in alarm, and have 
walked away, “ wiser if a sadder man. 

“And how,” asked the voice, with its music more 
mechanical than ever, but still it was music, and very 
Jeasant to listen to, “ how will you proceed { 2” 

“Why, almost without seeming to proceed at all ; 
and yet there must be no beating haut the bush ; she ‘d 
understand all that, and scatter us and our plots to con- 
fysion in au instant.” And he laughed, enjoyingly. 


“No, I shall say just this to her: she doesn’t know as _ 


much as she ought to know—who does? and she must 
become a bit of astudent. While I study art, she must 
attain more general knowledge. And then as to the 


mode: there’s Mrs. Cairn, who teaches at the Sunday- , 


school, a lady born, and well educated, and who is at 
once very poor, and very proud, Her son is educating for 
the ministry inScotland. She could in a quiet way find 
out all the gaps in Winny’s attainments, and fill them 
up very respectably. Perhaps, too, we might arrange 
by aud by for her to attack some foreign language, for 
at present she knows only her own.” 

“And, if I understand you rightly, you would like 
me to make these little arrangements, in a quiet, unos- 
tentatious manner.” 

“Exactly: so that it shan’t be said in the village— 
‘Mr. Dell's wife is going to school; and yet, that it 
shan't be supposed that the very truth it concerns us all 

realize—that life is nothing but an ever-open school, 
it we are ashamed of, when it comes to our 
own practice. A little tact, Grace, in these matters, 
makes often the entire difference between a man’s win- 
respect or the derision of his neighbours. 
And for my wife’s sake I am, I own it, very sensitive.” 

“T will talk with Mrs. Cairn directly, and try to let 
you see by my success how fully I unde: stand and reci- 
procate your wishes. Put where is Winny all this 
tine?” ‘They had, strange to say, forgotten her ;—-the 
person about whom alone their whole souls had been 
occupied. A bird was at that moment pouring forth a 

gush of such fresh, exquisite melody, that both listened 
to it,even while gazing back into the coverts of the 
‘ane, to get a glimpse of the wanderer. ‘They could not 
seeher. At last the bird ceased. There was a pause, 
‘at seemed to extend through all nature, and suggest 
¥ wide an area had been hushed for the moment by 


. ’ 
is one th 


1 
bit ig tue 


“we song. The bird did not sing again ; and so Winny, 
who had ” ‘en rapt, her soul far away, up into the skies 
with the bird—nay, further still, up right into the hea- 


i beyond, came back again with a sigh to earth, and 


gut of her companions, and started forth to seck 


t. Dell advanced to mect her; and holding up 


Winny’s riding-whip, which he had taken from her and 
Wear lin his hand, he appeared to threaten her with 
punish nt, while he demanded what had kept her so 
‘€. She paused a moment; then, with an air of 
- gray ity and deprecation, she said, half s peak Ing 
ahd ] 


‘(hall singing : 
*T heard a little linnet sing, 
Sweet—sweet the note and strong; 
She caught the dying words of spring, 
And po ired them fort 
suld tell me where you get 
call them.” 


h in song.” 


Vinny, I wish you w 


oe 
‘aa il = ¢ 


ld song, as you 


There was just a faint rosy hue perceptible in 
| Winny’s cheek as she answered, “Qh, I read, and read, 
and forget all about the particular books afterward. 
And | used to hear many little bits sung by the country 


| women, in their cottages, when I roained about round 


Fallon, in search of adventures. And as to the tunes— 


_ah, you may laugh! but I really think I got as many 
_ from the birds as anywhere.” 


Mr. Deil shook his head; and then the little feet 
gave a petulant kick at the skirts of the riding habit to 
get them out of the way, and then they stamped with a 
show of indignation, while Mr. Dell was asked, “ Do you 
mean, sir, to doubt my word ?” 

Well, to own the truth, Mr. Dell had very grave 
doubts about that word, sweet as it was, and sufficient 
as it might be for him to stand by and do battle for to 
the death, in the spirit of an old knight-errant. He 
had, in fact, formed a theory of his own by putting 
together minute little facts that he had silently ob- 
served. He believed, in a word, these song snatches 
were her own; she would hear some exquisite line of 
poetry, perliaps, or some delicious chord in music, and 
it would haunt her, till she found some wandering fancy 
or feeling that harmonised with it, and that she could 
put into simple but expressive words: not imitating 
the original, her nature was too individual for that, but 
resting on, working from it. And generally it was the 
sound, tl: > melody—the tone, the feeling, she cared for, 
rather than any precise sense or object.” 

“But, Winny, why do you so constantly dwell on 
the spring as 

“You an artist, and ask that? Isn't everything in 
this world that is most beautiful a kind of spring ? 
every fresh song that a bird sings? every new flower 
that a plant puts forth? every bit of scent in a plant's 
breath ? Smell this sprig of sweet-briar, if your soul 
is dull just now, and can't understand my wise words 
without !” She paused, holding up the sprig of briar for 
him to sinell to, and looking long and yearningly in 
his face. Then she said, very softly,“ Our love, is not 
that too, like them, all spring? I don’t want summer. 
Ah! 1 have sometimes fancied I shouldn't live to know 
anything more thau my life’s spring.” 

Was it the gathering gloom in the sky that caused 
such a deep shade to pass over the face of the husband 
as he listened? There was a great roaring of winds 
far above in thé sky, though felt only below in a slight 
puff upon the face, and in a gentle lift of the hair; was 
it they who seemed to open to Mr. Dell, for an instant, 
a wild and stormy future, that, however, disappeared as 
rapidly as itcame? These drops of rain that begin to 
fall, is there some secret sympathy betwixt them and 
the moisture that appears in Mr. Dell's eyes, and then 
(as Winny watches him) in hers? Suddenly he calls 
out— 

<i Quick, Winny, Ruy 


home! <A shower threatens. 


on fast! I will warn Grace, and send home the mare, 
and soon be after you. Nay, go! Never mind the 
dace ® 


She obeyed him, tucking up her riding-dress in 
‘tg fashion, and making a hood of the skirts; and 
_ looking at Mr. Dell fora moment from within the 

and then, with a 

and scudded along with a 


cosy cell she had erecte i. with a smile, 


ringing laugh, she turned ; 
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speed and gracefulness that no fashionable lady could | mistress, and closed the door again as the latter wen 


have ventured even to attempt, though she would have 
certainly envied the power. 

“Q dear,” exclaimed Winny, as she stood in the 
old porch a few minutes later, divested of her riding- 


afraid of her running off again) a splendid rainbow, 





away. 


A something in those cold grey eyes as they fel] op ‘ 


the letter, sunk into Winny’s heart; and she walked 


slowly along the passage, wondering about Jean, 
habit, and watching with Grace and Mr. Dell (who were 


that grew by degrees fainter and fainter in the dull sky ; | 


“Q dear, the weather's like a spoilt child to-day, that 
somebody keeps coaxing to be good before it has had 
its cry out!” Just then Nero sect up such a terrific 
barking that Winny started. 

“QO.” said Mr. Dell, laughing, “it’s only the post- 
man ; Nero has a mortal hatred against the man. I 
suspect our lame Mercury has been startled by the dog 
on some occasion, and has revenged himself by a stone 
or a kick. If not, Nero must think he las evil inten- 
tions towards us, concealed in that leathern bag of his.” 
Then they all went into the sitting-room, to wait the 
appearance of Rebecca with the Bletchworth Hall post- 
bag. 





CHAPTER VI. 
JEAN’S LETTER. 


Mrs. Dett knocked softly with the back of her hand at 
Jean's door. There was a step across the room, a quick 
turn of the handle, and Winny was obliged to shade 
her eyes from the sudden glare of light that streamed 
out into the dark corridor as the door was opened, and 
Jean stood there. 

It was a sinall square room, every corner of which 
was bared to the strong light let in by the great blind- 
less window. Like Jean herself, it was scrupulously 
clean and precise, nothing more ; and unlike almost all 
the other rooms in Bletclhworth Hall, it contained little 
or no old furniture. Jean did not like what she termed 
lumber; and preferred the room to be as Mrs. Dell now 
beheld it, almost bare of comfort. A narrow iron bed- 
stead, with a narrow strip of carpet on the white boards 





her room, and her letter. But presently she felt one of 
the pups pulling at the handkerchief with which ghe 
had been teasing him in the garden ; so she held it up, 
and shook it, and worked him into a great ecstacy of 
rage, and into all sorts of frenzied leaps, and head-oyer. 
heels tumbles ; and then Winny hung the handkerchief 
on a nail above his reach on Mrs. Addersley’s door, 
which now attracted her eye in passing. That done, she 
slipped down two or three stairs, and stood watching 
and listening in a state of suppressed but wicked ep. 
joyment to Mrs. Addersley’s whining “Come in!” which 
grew more and more petulant at each jump the dog 
made at the door. 

Jean looked long at the letter, sitting stiffly on the 
edge of one of the rush-bottomed chairs ; and the strong 
afternoon sun blazed in upon her, and for once in her 
life Jean longed for a dark corner just to open the letter 
in; she would not have minded coming out again into 
the light to read it. Suddenly she looked up from it to 
the picture over the mantel-piece ; some strong impulse 
seized her, she got up, turned the key in the door, and 
almost before she had drawn three breaths, with one 
hand pressed tightly to her side, she had stretched up 
her long close-sleeved arm, and taken down the picture 
from the rusty nail, propped it against her work-box on 
the table, and sat down again, as stiffly upriglit as be- 
fore, on the chair in front of it, with the letter in her 


_ hand, looking from one to the other. 


The picture was a little half-finished water-colour 
painting by Mr. Dell; and had, like many another of 
that gentleman's productions, been torn from its frame 
in some mood of dissatisfaction, thrust into the basket 


_ under the studio table, and sent away with the waste 


beside it ; two rush-bottomed chairs ; a wooden table, | 


covered with white linen, on which stood Jean's work- 
box and Bible ; a wash-hand stand ; and a common square 
looking-glass, hung in a bad light, as though it were 
little used, and less cared for ;—these were nearly all the 
articles of furniture it contained. You took in the whole 
at a glance; and saw there was nothing for the eye to 
rest upon as peculiar unless it were the small oval pic- 
ture over the mantel-piece, with its face turned to the 
wall, and its frame thick with dust. 

Such was Jean’s room, and it told her story —that 
room of hers. For, like that picture, was the one mys- 
tery of her heart turned from the world’s gaze 
else of Jean 


- and all 
was left passionless and bare, numbed to 
pleasure, and almost to pain. 

“A letter for you, Jean,” said Mrs. Dell, holding it 

Mrs. Dell had not yet, in her new life, got over 
the great interest she had always been accustomed to 
attach to the postman’s visit ; and that which she felt 
for herself she presumed for others. 
hurried to Jean with the letter she had found among 
Mr. Dell's in the little leathern bag. 

“Forme! I thank you, Ma’am ;” and Jean's eyes 
ran hurriedly along the address, as she took it from her 


out, 





— 





So she had herself 


paper, to be wondered at by Meggy, or to light Cook's 
fire. How this came to be saved from the general 
doom, and set in that black frame, only Jean herself 
could tell. It showed the head of a very young mab. 
The fine blue, straight-forward looking eyes, had more 
in them of frankness and courage than of thought; ye 
the face, as a whole, did not give one the idea of 4 
strong face, perhaps from an indescribable something of 
uncertainty and indefiniteness about the close of the 
lips. 

A strange pain shot through Jean as she looked 
it; and she asked herself bitterly why she had done this 
just now. And then her eye fell on the letter, and with 
a wild beating at her heart that she thought nev 
again to have experienced she tore it open. Even then 
before looking at it she drew her hand across her ey 
as for a moment's reflection, and wondered how it would 
begin. And then she read— 

“ Dear, dear Jean ;” and after that the words seemed 
to swim and flow into one another, and her brain gte® 
dizzy in the hopeless effort to disentangle them. Per- 
haps some dust from the picture had got into her ey® 
She took up the corner of her apron and rubbed them. 
Ay, a little dust, Jean, that is all. Did you think ®® 
the picture which you have just taken down in yo 
heart, and looked at once again as of old, could hang 
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THE SLEEP OF ARGYLE. 


—_—= 


Few incidents in the history of Scotland are more strik- 
ing than that commemorated by Mr. Ward on the oppo- 
site page. It forms one of the eight pictures he was 
commissioned to paint for the corridor of the new House 
of Commons. The Argyle here portrayed was Archibald 
Campbell, eighth Earl, born in 1598. He was sentenced 
to death at the Restoration, more, we fear, on personai 
than public grounds. His crimes were, that he sub- 
mitted to the usurpation of Cromwell,and under Richard 
sat in Parliament for the county of Aberdeen. Argyle 
prepared for death, and suffered it, with the utmost com- 
posure, courage, and piety. He addressed a letter to 
the king in his vindication, and in favour of his son ; 
conversed cheerfully with his friends immediately before 
his execution; protested his innocence; forgave his 


there through so long and weary a time, and nothing 
gather about it? So Jean rubbed her eyes, and, at last, 
read the letter through without a single stop :— 


“Chatham, July 15, 18—. 
“Dear, dear Jean, 


“T know what you and mother must think of 


me, and I deserve your worst thoughts. But let this 
explain why you have not heard from me since I left 
Scotland. After the affair at St. Andrew’s, which I 


suppose soon reached Yelverton, I was so utterly sick of 


my life, what with that trouble and exposure, what with 
the knowledge that my mother’s hard-saved little for- 
tune had disappeared in the attempt to inake a gentle- 
man of me, before, alas! I had learned to be a man, that 
I enlisted—in a mad fit—into the army. It was when 
the Crimean war seemed to open a new chance for men 
like myself to rise from the ranks; and, for the moment, 
I deluded myself with the idea I would in a new career 
yet re’stablish my position with you all at home, and 
realise some of the kindly dreams with which my future 
had been invested. Oh, Jean! I could kill myself as I 
think of my own folly. Iam enduring a life of such 
misery, such grinding humiliation, as you would shud- 
der to see a dog endure. My companions hate me, for 
what they are pleased to think airs of superiority. My 
superior officers look upon me with ill-concealed con- 
tempt, as upon a man who evidently presumes in 
thought to belong to their order, and who inust be kept 
down. And I 


turn ; But my position grows more 


To keep me down they tread upon me. 
I cannot help it. 
and more perilous each day. 
of procuring my discharge ? 


Is there any possibility 
0 [I write to you, because | 
do not know—and dread to ask—what mother's present 
If you see 


it to vou, Jean. any 


means are, I leave 
£00d in telling | 
your own way 


Will break fe 7 ¢ 
li break from my position somehow, befor: 


ier, go at once, and break it to her in 
for I 


nye 


If not—well then, God help me, 
, 


‘ ill ane 
answer for to-morrow that will pr 
| lope you be abl 


ette al, call yy a i 
‘ j 
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enemies ; deplored the corruption of the times ; exhorted 
the people to suffer rather than sin against the Covenant, 
which he called “the oath of God, from which it passed 
the power of all the magistrates under heaven to absolve 
them,” and submitted his head with pious fortitude to 
the instrument of death called“The Maiden.” On the 
eve of his execution his bitterest enemy, it is said, came 
to look at him, and found him asleep. Against Argyle 
the base minions of power—in order to procure his 
death—charged almost every crime; the accusation 
against him under two heads, and consisting of about 
thirty elaborate articles, is one of the most monstrous 
in the annals of judiciary procedure. Posterity, more 
just than his accusers, has done ample justice to the 
man. Argyle was better than most of his time-serving 
contemporaries, They were troublous times in which he 
lived, and even a sincere patriot might be well puzzled 
to know how to act. 





And Jean folded the letter, and stood, sliding it up 
and down between her fingers, trying vaguely to re- 
member how she felt before she got past those opening 
words—* Dear, dear Jean ;” 
now, ready for action, and could scarcely realise the 
fact that she had taken down that picture. But there it 
So she hung it up, with the face to the wall 
as before, without a quiver of the arm; and the marks 
of her fingers on the dust of the fraine, and the round 
blistering drop on the letter, were the only visible traces 
of all that had passed in Jean’s heart during the last few 
minutes. -She pinned on her bounet and shawl at the 
little glass, then knelt down and unlocked a hair-trunk, 
from which she drew a purse of wash-ieather, counted 


for she was herself again 





was, 


its contents with an anxious look, then tied it round, 
and put it in her pocket. Again locking the trunk, she 
left the room. 

She walked with quick steps along the passage, and 
without looking up, paused, and tapped at Miss Ad- 
dersley’s door, 

“Come in, Jean,” said Grace; so Jean opened the 
| door, and as she did so a deep rich red stained the pol- 

ished boards, and a kind of Indian perfume pervaded 
the passage some minutes after it was closed again, 
Facing the door was the great window opening to the 
black cedars, and towards Grey Ghost Walk beyond, 
The light that entered that way was but of a gloomy, 
kind. But through thie the far 
end of the room the sun shone brilliantly through a 


silk, and so made the 


sunless window at 


curtain of “w ine-dark violet ” 
peculiar rich suffusion that tinged everything in the 
room. 
Grace was dressing with more than usnal care that 
afternoon for the small tea-party of country neighbours 
that Mr. Dell had invited—quiet, cosy people—by way 
of preparing his wife for the mor formal reception that 
Her black velvet 


attired in a 


was to take place in a few day 8. 
robe lav on a chair beside her. She was 
wrapper of Indian muslin of a pale primrose colour. 
Before her was the tall gl by means of which she 

her hair, and glane- 


Lil ' Liat 
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speak on politics he always found her, for a woman, 
unusually well informed. 

“Why, Jean,” said she, as the spare figure appeared 
like a shadow on the corner of the mirror, and thus for 
the first time made its presence known, “ dressed 
at this time, and going out! Have you forgotten 
me?” 

“T beg your pardon,” began Jean hurriedly, “ but 
I have just received a letter, and I came to ask you to 
spare me to-day to go to Mrs. Cairn’s.” 

“ Mrs. Cairn’s! oh, certainly, certainly. 
is the matter?” 

“Her son”—said Jean, while playing nervously 
with the scanty fringe of her shawl, and trying to 
shape out words that she could utter—* has written to 
me, and "— 

“Really!” said Grace, turning and looking full at 
Jean. “So you have heard from him at last. Dear 
Mrs. Cairn! I am so glad. And he has written to you, 
Jean, how odd! Oh, by the bye, 1 remember ; not so 
very strange either, is it, Jean ?” 

“Mr. Archibald has written to me,” continued Jean 
in a dry voice—one in which Grace thought she could 
perceive some bitterness—“ instead of to his mother, 
because he is in trouble, and would not pain her, if she 
cannot help him.” 

“Grace laid down her brush softly, and resting her 
chin on the back of her hand, remained sunk in deep 
thought, repeating absently, “ Well, Jean ?” 

Jean hesitated a moment, then drew the letter from 
her pocket and placed it before Grace. Of the two evils 
it secined the least: better at any rate than to stand 
there, and be cross-questioned on matters which it 
would be unendurable pain to answer. 


But what 


Grace read the letter through twice ; and instead of 


rousing her from the reverie she had fallen into, it | you go with her ? 


seemed to become a part of it. “ Dear me,” she said at 
last, handing it back to Jean, “how unfortunate! How 
very sad! But tell me, what does he mean by the affair 
at the University, Jean?” 

It might have been the light, but Grace fancied she 


saw a faint flush overspread Jean’s face, as she answered | again the Indian perfume, unnoticed within, filled its 


quickly : 

“Oh it’s nothing now. It wasn’t so bad at the time 
as he thinks. We—I mean Mrs. Cairn, would have 
known nothing about it if a friend of hers from Scot- 
land had not told her.” 

Grace, who had a peculiarly happy way of making 
much of a little thing, or of making light of a great 
one, as it might suit her mood and purpose, said in a 
pressing but seemingly careless tone, 

“But tell me—was it some love affair, or not ?” 

“Yes, something of that sort,” said Jean, manceuver- 
ing to get from the side of the glass,in which she had just 
caught a glimpse of Grace's eye fixed on her. “IT think 
it was with some woman who hadn't a very good name 
in the place, and Archy didn't know it; and it bronght 
on a deal of talk and scandal against him before he 
discovered her true character. But it's all ended long 
And it wasn't so bad as he thinks : nobody knew 
of it her ' 


aro, 


. - 
Out Us, 


For a few seconds Grace remained leaning back in 
her chair, absorbed in thoucht. Presently she said to 
Jean, who stood ners nd anxions to escape.— 








_ long journey for her to undertake alone. 


i, 

“ And what will he do when he comes back?” 

“Mr. Archy is a great scholar. He can do any. 
thing.” : 

“Yes,” said Grace smiling, “that’s very likely 
But great scholars are at a stand-still sometimes, |] 
remember young Cai now. Your master used, | 
think, to be very fond of him, before I came here; ang 
had a notion he was very clever and promising. Well, 
Jean, I have a thought: but before I tell it to you] 
must let you into a secret. Mrs. Dell wishes to take 
some lessons, and I and my cousin have spoken about 
Mrs. Cairn. I have a very good opinion of her. Let 
her know that quietly; and that I want to see her 
about Mrs. Dell. Something may grow out of it for her, 
Possibly for her son also. Mrs. Dell may wish to leam 
more than Mrs. Cairn can teach her—a language per- 
haps. You understand?” 

“Oh yes, Ma’ain!” said Jean, and 80 gratefully, that 
if Grace had showered down all sorts of blessings upon 
herself, she could scarcely have gone so direct to Jean's 
heart as by these words. But if this was the first im- 
pulse of her feelings, it was very different with her 
thouglits, when she pictured to herself—he here again, 
seeing her daily——old tones, old habits, old times revived 

yet wanting all that they had originally promised. 
Yes, her thoughts were perplexing—on the whole, sad; 
but when she came to disentangle them as was her wont, 
and see what she ought to do, the path seemed clear 
enough, and the beginning was only what she had 
grown accustomed to—the treading down those that 
related to her own heart—down—down relentlessly — 
under her feet. 

“Then, I suppose,” continued Grace, “ Mrs. Caimm 
will set off at once to Chatham. Poor old lady, it’sa 
Why dont 
You can if you like.” 

“Thank you; I will see. Yes, I think I had better 
go with her, perhaps ;” though Jean’s heart. misgave 
her at the thought of such a journey, and a meeting 
that might expose her to such misconception. 

Again the red light flushed the passage floor, and 


atmosphere, as Jean's footsteps died away on the stairs. 
Long after she had gone, Grape remained in her 
seat before the glass, musing. Once she drew back the 
hair suddenly from her brow, and bent forward 4 
though grappling with some hostile thought, or pet 
haps with some more human enemy. And then the 
sight of her face—undoubtedly a handsome one— 
caught her own eyes, and was looked at inquiringly 
by them, as though face and eyes were strangers 
each other till now, and as though the new acquaintance 
And there was, # 
times, a pale smile of triumph, just seen growing UP, 
but checked as premature—out of place—by the strong 
intelligent will; asmile that reminded one of the moot 
beams in Grey Ghost Walk. It just played about her 
colourless face, and died. And thus she sat, till the 
red light went out of the room. and the rooks began t 
snut avenue, and then, 


were not altogether displeasing. 
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SUNDOWN. 
A NOVEL. 


By EDWARD COPPING, Author of “ Aspects of Paris,” &c. 
[Continued from p. 266.) 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“Waar sort of a night has he passed?” said Dr. 
Lanfrey to Madame Roussell, the nurse, as he entered the 
sick chamber the morning after that in which he had 
paid his first visit to Fred. 

“Ob, very bad indeed,” said the nurse, aliost worn 
out with fatigue, ‘I never attended upon so restless a 
patient in all my life. Fifty times at least he wanted 
to get up, and sometimes I had great difficulty in keep- 
ing him in his bed. He’s very weak however now, the 
poor lad, and could not stand, I fancy, much less walk.” 

“And did he talk much?” inquired Lanfrey. 

“Yes, until a little after three in the morning. 
Then he beckoned to ine to give him some tisane, and 


after I had handed it to him he immediately left off 
Do 


talking, and sat up in his bed staring at the wall. 








astonished the whole house by the interest he manifest- 
ed in the young foreigner. There was nothing he 
objected to do for him. He sat by his side for hours 
when. Madame Dufour wished to attend to her house- 
hold affairs ; he handed cooling drink or medicine to 
him with all the gentleness of a woman; he even 
replaced Madame Roussell two nights running, when 
that good lady had a violent attack of neuralgia, which 
compelled her to be her own nurse. Then as to the 
ordinary duties of the establishment, never had Emile dis- 
charged them so well or so rapidly. A floor he was 
formerly half-an-hour in rotting he now finished in 
twenty minutes. Everybody said, too, it was far brighter 
than usual ; and as for its slipperiness !—a young Eng- 
lishman newly arrived in Paris, who came to look after 
lodgings one day, and who passed across the recently 
polished boards, made such a sprawling slide ending in 
such an undignified fall, that from pure vexation and 
shame he left the house without fixing his abode there. 

Emile seemed, indeed, as though he must be con- 


| tinually occupied, and the more actively the better. If 


all I could he wouldn ‘t leave off, and for a whole hour he | 


remained in that position without once moving. But 
after that he became very fidgetty, turning froin side to 
side, and now and then groaning. He seemed to be 
troubled by a dreadful dream. You might have sup- 
posed by his manner he'd done something very wrong 
committed some horrible crime. 





At the end he cried | 


out as if in great pain, and then became quite still and 
| cary :—anything, anything so that he had but an excuse 


peaceful,” 


And how is he now?” inquired the doctor. 
Quiet as an angel, sir. I’m not sure even that he 
isn't asleep, or at all events dozing.” 

“The crisis has passed,” said Lanfrey as soon as he 
had seen his patient. “The worst of the fever has gone, 
and all danger is over. He will be several days how- 
ever before he recovers consciousness after the delirium 
of last night.” 


° 
- 


And so it proved. Fora whole week poor Fred remain- 
ed in a sort of stupor. He wasno longer violent or restless. 
He no longer criedtaloud or even talked. Body and mind 
were alike reposing after the unnatural excitement they 
had passed through. And meanwhile distinctive con- 
sciousness in any way superior to mere instinct seemed 
to have entirely deserted the sufferer. Poor fellow! 
He could scarcely have been more kindly tended had he 
h In the first place, Dr. Laufrey, al- 
ugh the gayest and most cheerful of men in society— 


7 
erTiy 


y untroubled, as it seemed, by professional cares— 


een at Sundown. 
+h, 


mt? 
aut 


‘ere 
y 


a8 4 young practitioner of sterling ability, whose only 
‘auits were that he was wanting in patients, and had not 


been . 


rendered solemn and charlatanical by success. 
The . 


n, Madame Dufour was almost motherly in her at- 
tentions to the young Englishman, of whom she was al- 
ready fond. And as for Madame Roussell,she was as kind 

nG watchful as a hired nurse could be, and if she some- 
t — dded in the early morning she always ob yed the 
“ghtest call or movement of the sufferer, with a sort of 
- - tive perception that never left her even in sleep. 
8 was the most assiduous, the most active, and 
the most gentle of all the attendants upon Fred. He 


there was really nothing to do, he would make an excuse 
for doing something, and fall upon chairs, tables, boots 
— anything which came within reach and afforded 
employment for his willing hands. 

“ Do rest yourself, do,” Madame Dufour would some- 
times say to him, almost snappishly, “ I’m sure you've 
worked hard enough for one day.” 

sut no! Emile must still be stirring. He would go 
and see if M. Fred wanted anything ; or release Madame 
Roussell for an hour or so; orrun to the Rue de Bac and 
get Dr. Lanfrey’s prescription made up by the apothe- 


for unnatural and incessant activity. And in this way 
did the repentant young fellow endeavour to atone for 


| the negligence of which he had been guilty, and the 





falsehood he had implicitly told. Fortunately the worst 
apprehensions that haunted him were never realised ; 
Fred was out of danger as Dr. Lanfrey had declared, 
and his recovery, though slow, was certain. But it was 
not until the eighth or ninth day after his illness that he 
regained perfect consciousness. Even then he had 
great difficulty in remembering where he was, or by 
whom surrounded. He seemed at first to have utterly 
forgotten his departure from Sundown, and continually 
wondered how his large cheerful bed-room had become 
so gloomy and small. Several times he was upon the 
point of asking Madame Dufour, but her look repelled 
him, and he checked the inquiry while it was yet hov- 
ering upon his lips. It was only by slow degrees he 
recalled all that had occurred since he quitted England. 
Memory was for the time like a tangled skein, every 
separate thread of which he had to unravel. The pro- 
cess was long and wearying, but when at length com- 
pleted the past became comparatively clear. Fred 
remembered everything now, up to the day succeeding 
that on which he had been out boating with George. 
The rest was alla blank. During the ten days through 
which his illness had extended he had grown weak asa 
child. To the of delirium had succeeded 
dangerous depression and hysterical sensitivencss. The 
lightest word or look of kindness from those around him 
Madame Dufour was so 


violence 


brought tears into his eyes. 
touched by these displays of fecling, that she repeatedly 
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said in her little lige M. Fred was the best and sweetest 
young man she had ever waited upon. As Fred re- 
covered, he became day by day more anxious to hear 
news of Ruth. But her letters to him were all safe in 
the keeping of Madame Dufour, and Dr. Lanfrey declared 
that they must remain so a short time longer. M. Fred, 
he said, was in such a feeble condition of mind that the 
slightest excitement might bring on arelapse. He must 
be kept perfectly quiet, and no one was to talk to him 
unless in reply to questions he might ask. That very 
day the telegraphic despatch arrived from Sundown, 
but Dr. Lanfrey would not allow its contents to be com- 
municated to the patient. Poor Fred, to do him justice, 
did not trouble his attendants with many inquiries. To 
speak French required such a strong mental effort, that, 
-except for the purpose of obtaining food and medicine, he 
was unableto construct a phrase in that language. Se- 
veral times she tried to ask Madame Dufour for news of 
Ruth, but the task was too much for him; and his in- 
ability so distressed him, that the poor fellow would 
burst into tears and turn away, the unformed sentence 
still hovering upon his tongue. 

“I'm sure he wants to hear news of his sister.” said 
Madame Dufour to Emile,one day when Fred had made 
an ineffectual attempt to speak; “her name is uth, 
and that is the only word he seems to utter, though he 
pronounces it sO strangely that I can’t quite understand 
hii. It’s very strange she does not come.” 

Emile turned from pale to red, and then from red to 
pale, as he listened to these words. Ah! that accursed 
letter! Was it for ever to haunt him in this manner ? 
He wished himself dead for the thousandth time, sighing 
with contrition as the desire crossed his mind. Fortun- 
ately Madame Dufour was too much occupied with her 
own speculations to heed the guilty agitation of her as- 
sistant. As the days wore on Fred began to fret and 
pine for news of his sister. Often and often the tears 
would roll down his eyes as he thought of her. Why 
did she not come to him? It was cruel to let hit lie 
there among strangers. Could she have forgotten him 
in so short atime ? So agitated did he soon become by 


the passionate longing of his heart, that recovery, which 


had hitherto gone on slowly but surely, now came to a | 


full stop. Dr. Lanfrey was excessively annoyed when 
he saw that Fred was losing ground rather than advanc- 
ing: that the little appetite he had regained was now 
almost gone, and that from some inexplicable cause he 
was more and more prostrated day by day. The young 
medical man redoubled his injunctions to Madame Du- 
four, to see that the patient was kept perfectly quiet : he 
would not hear a word of letters or messages yet being 
delivered to him ; M. Fred's mind was still too much agi- 
tated, he said, to bear with impunity the slightest emo- 
tion. The good doctor! Had he 


interpreting the cle sires of the fi Vel -stric ke nh sufferer, he 


been capable of 


would soon have discovered where a cure was to be 
found for him. 

One day— it was the third after that on which the 
telegraphic messare had been receiy d—Dr. Lanfrey 


turned from the sick chamber. unusually annoved with 
| ° | . ‘ ‘ 7 . ” . 

himself at the unfavourable state of his patient ed 

l i 1 : . 

; age 

SCCTNEdG eve ry day to be rowilg more and more feebl 7 


He scarcely opened his eyes 
when saluted, wept like a little child, and sighed so 


ip * 


attenuated, and lang uid, 


ne 
heavily that it sccmed as though his very soul would 
_ pass away in those deep-toned exhalations. 

“He must have something on his mind,” said Dr 
_Lanfrey to himself. “What a pity I don't know his 
language, so that I might speak to him: but it ig gp» 
disagreeable and barbarous.” 

He passed out of the room as he uttered this philolo- 
gical criticism, and halted pensively upon the landing. 
place to try and recollect ifhe had any English friend to 
whoin he might appeal for assistance in this predicament, 
As he stood thus musing outside the half-open door, and 
resting upon the banisters, Madame Dufour appeared low 
down upon the staircase, followed by a young girl in 
travelling costume. The doctor, who, like most French- 
men, considered himself under a sort of moral obliga. 
tion to criticise and scan the features of every woman 
he saw, could not repress an exclamation of delight as 
he gazed at the advancing form. 

“ How beautiful she is,” he said to himself, though 
_ half aloud ; “ who can she be, I wonder ? ” 
| He was soon put at rest upon this point, for a mo- 
| ment afterwards Madame Dufour introduced the young 
girl to him as the sister of M. Frederick Selwin. At 
once the gallant doctor was all smiles and _ politeness, 
bowing with the grace and ease of a well-educated 
Frenchman, as though no care-cloud had ever passed 
across his mind. 

“ T may see my brother, may I not, Sir ?” said Ruth, 
for it was indeed she; “I must see him,” she added 
almost imploringly, speaking French with a pretty 
foreign accent, and a bashful hesitation, that at once 
| fascinated the ever-susceptible Frenclinan. 

“ Mademoiselle,” he replied, “it gives me great pain 
to add to the grief I see you are suffering ; but your 
poor brother is in so precarious a state, that I should 
fear the effect upon him of an interview with you at this 
moment.” 

“Oh do let me see him, Sir, if only for amoment. I 
cannot go away without looking upon him.” 

The doctor still hesitated, and might perhaps have 
| persisted in his refusal ; but Fred meanwhile had heard 
| the magic voice, and the life-blood was already return 
| ing in full force to his heart. 
| “Come in, come in, dear Ruth,” he cried in feeble 





tones, in which however joy was audibly vibrating. 

It was impossible to stop her after this. Hurrying 
past the doctor, Ruth rushed into the sick chamber, and 
| threw herself into her brother's arms. 

“ Oh Fred, Fred, Fred,’ 
utter. 
But there was a wondrous charm in them and in her 


’ were all the words she could 


fond embraces, such as the pliysician with all his skill 
| could never have exercised. 
I’red was quite well now. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
“ Anp now I must scold you, dear Fred,” 
her brother, when the first rapture of greeting had 


said Ruth to 


; , . 
‘Scold me, darling!” he replied, with his chee 
ng against | s ‘and why = 
Because you ive been a very wicked, cruel, ul 
nl und 1 ihty br ithe r. she answers l. kissing Dil 
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at each adjective she employed, as if to show in what 
sense she meant these words to be interpreted. 

“Js it a very dreadful offence to fall ill then, Ruth ?” 

“Not to fall ill; but to say nothing of your illness. 
Oh Fred, if youonly knew what Aunt and I suffered at 
Sundown as day after day passed by without any tidings 
from you or George !” 

“George !” exclaimed he, for the first time recol- 
lecting his cousin, so completely had his mind been 
absorbed in the longing to see Ruth. “Ah! I had for- 
Now I recollect, he has not been here 


gotten George. 
Where can he have 


since I recovered my reason. 
gone - 

Madame Dufour was at once summoned to the bed- 
side to solve this mystery, for Ruth was beginning to 
pass a very severe judgment indeed upon the absent 
cousin. But when the honest old concierge explained 
upon what a sad errand George had gone to Switzerland, 
that judgment was at once recalled. 

“Still he might have written before his departure to 
tell me of my brother's illness.” 

“Oh, he did, Mademoiselle!” and Madame Dufour 
explained under what circumstances. 

“And the letter was sent to the post ?” 

“Oh, yes; Emile took it there. Emile,” she cried 


to the attendant, who chanced to be just outside, “ you | 


remember the letter you took to the post about a fort- 
night ago ?” 


“Oh, yes, perfectly,” he replied, with rapid eagerness. | 


“And you put it into the box with yourown hands?” 
inquired Ruth. 

This was a direct question for which Emile was scarce- 
ly prepared, coming, too, from a fair young girl with the 
traces of sorrow still on her cheeks-—sorrow that his 
negligence had doubtless heightened. It embarrassed 
aud pained the young fellow beyond measure. For a 
moment he seemed on the point of repeating the false- 
hood he had previously maintained : but something in 
the sweet anxiety of Ruth touched his heart, and 
vibrated through all the better feelings of his nature. 
With a sudden movement—dramatic in its form and 
rapidity-—he advanced towards the young girl, with 
48 hands clasped, as though in supplication, and ex- 
‘aimed with much natural emotion, blended with a 
uttle that was theatrical : 

“Grace! grace! Mademoiselle; I lost tle letter.” 
S- Lost it!” cried Madame Dufour, who now had the 
ey to that marvellous activity Emile had displayed 

wing the last fortnight. “Lost it! you good-for- 
thing, careless, inattentive fellow ; and never to say 

ordto me. Get out of my sight, do!” 

“Don't scold him any more,” said Ruth, softly, for 

* Was touched by the lad’s penitent air; “ it is all 
now. He is very sorry for the unhappiness he has 

I forgive you,” 


' 
sU8ed wWe- 


Area but that has passed away. 
added. addressing the guilty one : 
“ore of the matter.” 
P t Emile, terribly cast down and abashed, hasten- 
‘om the room without a word, and continued his 
But during the whole of that day and of several 


aays he 


“let us say no 


’ Was so tame, spiritless, and taciturn, 
ely seemed the same lithesome individual 
Ist before had 


had astonished the whole house by his 


crity. 
' 


' 
j 
i 


j 
i 
| 








——! 


Ruth spoke truly when she said that her unhappi- 
ness had all passed away. With it, too, had passed 
away the torturing anxiety that had racked her heart 
during the last fortnight. Her spirit was hushed to 
rest as though by a sweet lullaby ; a delicious feeling 
of langour had succeeded to the feverish excitement of 
suspense ; and as she sat in a reclining posture by the 
bedside, one arm round her brother's neck, and her 
cheek against his cheek, she felt so happy—so utterly 
free from all disturbing influence and sorrowful thought 
—that her eyes closed of themselves, and she seemed 
to sink, as it were, into a day-dream of unsullied ecstasy. 

For many minutes after Madame Dufour and Emile 
had left the room the brother and sister remained thus, 
clasped in each other’s embrace, not a word, not a whis- 
per escaping from their lips ; only their hushed breath- 
ing disturbing the tranquillity of mutual joy. A knock 
at the door aroused them at last, however, from their 
happy calm. 

“T beg pardon, Miss,” said a rough voice, in reply 
to Ruth’s “Come in;” “ but might I make so bold as 
to see Master Fred jist for a minute ?” 

“Whiy, it’s ‘old John Plumber!” exclaimed Fred, 


starting up with delight. “Come in, John ; come in at 


who would have thought of seeing you in Paris? 


once. Why, you did not tell me, Ruth, you had brought 
John with you.” 

Ruth had, indeed, quite forgotten the two domes- 
tics she had left below on entering the house. 

“Why, John,” said Fred, quite gaily, for he was 
really delighted to see the faithful old man; “ why, 
The 
idea of your coming abroad! At your time of life, too! 
Give me your hand, old fellow ; give me your hand.” 

John Plumber took his young master’s hand, and 
kissed it with affectionate reverence ; but he could not 
reply to the salutation he had received, he was too 
much overpowered by the warm, kindly words with 
which Fred had greeted him. A tear started to his 
eyes, and he turned aside to_let it fall unperceived. 

“God bless you, Master Fred,” he said at length ; 
“it do me good to see you agin. I’ve thought a’ yon 
many a time since you left Sundown, But I never 
dreamt I should see you like this.” 

Fred again shook the worthy old fellow by the hand, 


'atear standing in his own eye as he noticed the look 


of anxious solicitude in John’s face. At this moment a 
sob, which evidently came from the feminine bosom, 
was distinctly audible. 

“Why, who is that just outside the door?” in- 
“T declare it’s Mary Trueman, So she 
has come all the way to Paris also. Come in, Mary, 
and let me shake hands with you. Don't be afraid.” 

3ut Mary, who was sobbing in the door-way as 
though all the joys of earth had for ever been snatched 
from her grasp, hesitated, and seemed too timid to obey. 
It was not until Ruth had gone out and exhorted her to 
comply with Fred's invitation, that the weeping hand- 
maid consented to enter the chamber. Alas! poor 


quired Fred. 


Marv! Almost from the moment she quitted Sundown 
her troubles had commenced. 
To begin with:—upon arriving at the Rosefield 


Station she discovered she had left behind a stnall pink 
band-box, ornamented with Sprips of fuschia, bound 
with a blue border, starnped on the lid with the roval 
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arms, and tied up with a piece of black galloon (for 
with this painful minuteness did she describe her pro- 
perty), and as it contained her best bonnet, and a num- 
ber of little articles without which a Sunday toilette 
would be utterly impossible, frenziedly did Mary de- 
clare she could not go on to Paris until the missing box 
was in her hands. She must send for it. Bill could 
easily run back and get it, if he made haste. 

Ruth was obliged to speak almost sharply to the 
girl to convince her there was no time for what she 
proposed; and while Mary was still discussing this 
point the train arrived, and she was compelled to jump 
in and depart, without the goods and chattels upon 
which she had set her heart. Then at Swindon, after 
partaking of some coffee, containing so much compressed 
steam that it almost blew the roof off her mouth, she 


. lost sight of Ruth and John, and getting bewildered in 


her search for them, passed to the wrong platform, 
obeyed the stern injunctions of a guard, who told her to 
“jump in at once if she was going on,” and so, in a few 
minutes, was on her way back to Gloucester. There- 
upon, arriving at the station, one of the Company’s po- 
licemen came to the door of the carriage, examined her 
features so closely, scrutinised her dress so carefully, and 
asked her so many leading questions, that all the other 
passengers set her down as a shop-lifter, or a female 
member of the swell-mob at the least ; and this convic- 
tion was completely confirmed when the official an- 
nounced to the terrified and humiliated girl that a 
telegraphic message had been sent after her, and that 
she must return by the next train to Swindon. When 
Mary was safely brought back to that station, she was 
scolded naturally enough by Ruth for her silly mistake 
and careless disregard of orders. 
of three hours, she said, and there was every probability 
they would miss the boat upon arriving at Folkestone. 
At this the poor girl, just then in an exceedingly sus- 
ceptible and hysterical state, burst into such a paroxysin 
of tears, that her young mistress was at once compelled 
to pour balin upon the wounds she had inflicted. Even 
thenshe had the greatest difficulty in consoling the grief- 
stricken servant. 
prostrated ; first, from the excitement consequent upon 
undertaking a foreign journey ; secondly, from the 
fear and annoyance her mistake had occasioned her ; 
and until they reached the coast her mind was in such 


It had caused a delay | 


Mary, in fact, had become mentally | 


a lachrymose condition, and tears fell so rapidly from | 


her eyes, that Ruth wished over and over again she had 
been left behind at Sundown. Honest John was quite 
sufficient as a protector. Fortunately Ruth was com- 
pelled to give up so much of her attention to Mary that 
ler mind was kept comparatively free from more pain- 
ful occupation. She could only think of Fred at inter- 
vals ; and whenever fears for his safety rose spectre-like 
before her, some fresh complaint or some new lamenta- 
tion from the maid-servant dispersed them into air. 

On board the boat the girl was not il, though Ruth 
and John suffered exceedingly ; but immediately she 
set foot upon French soil her trials re-commenced. All 
her English spirit was aroused by the indignities heaped 
upon her in less than ten minutes by the civil and mili- 


tary authorities. First, a sentinel upon the quay or- 


dered her to move from a particular spot in a tone of 


such ferocious command, that her blood boiled within 





——— 
“The blustering brute,” she exclaimed, “to 


her. 
to a young person like that!” Next, at the Custom 
House, the douanier treated her with such marked and 
cold neglect, because she did not at once open her boxes 
when requested, that her mental feathers were aoa: 
most terribly ruffled. Then when, in obedience ty 
Ruth’s iustructions, she had unfastened and unlocked to 
the extent required, Mary actually quivered with rage 
as she saw all her effects roughly turned over by the 
scrutinising official, her caps crumpled, her dresses dig. 
arranged, and some of the more recondite articles of her 
apparel pitilessly exposed to the grinning gaze of “a 
parcel of nasty Frenchmen,” as se indignantly desig. 
nated the Government servants before her. In fact, the 
man, seeing her rage, took special delight in adding to 
it, and laid bare all the mysteries of the girl’s wardrobe 
with exasperating maliciousness. Mary could have 
wept with sliame and passion as she saw her attire thus 
publicly outraged. During all the way to Paris, indeed, 
the circumstance preyed painfully upon her mind, and 
now that she was at her journey’s end, free from the 
annoyance of sentitels, douaniers, and all such people, 
fatigue, bewilderment, nervousness, and uncertainty as 
to the fate in store for her, acted so powerfully upon her 
heart, that tears and sobs were again her only relief. 

“ Come, come, Mary, you must not cry so,” said Fred 
very kindly; “I’m quite well again now, and very glad 
to see you. There! there! dry your eyes, and then go 
down-stairs with John, and rest yourself. You will be 
very comfortable here, and Madame Dufour will pay 
you every attention. Dry your eyes, like a good girl, 
and look exactly as you used to look at Sundown.” 

Mary did her best to smile a feeble smile, and left 
the room with old Plumber, her resignation of demean- 
our much like that of a new Madame Roland or 
Charlotte Corday about to walk to the scaffold. And 
now Fred and Ruth, once more alone, began to talk of 
Sundown, of Aunt Susan, of Dr. Carter, of Bill, of Tom, 
and of a!l things associated with the dear home to which 
their affections clung so fondly. But by and bye Dr. 
Lanfrey came and broke in upon this sweet converse. 
Exerting his authority as medical man, he declared thst 
the interview must come to an end. Fred was already 
very much excited and fatigued, he said, and ought to 
be left quiet for afew hours. Ruth was reluctantly 
compelled to obey, and so, after a few last loving words 
with her brother, she descended to Madame Dufour. 

That good lady was already regaling John and Mary 
with some excellent mutton chops, which, to the sur 
prise of the two servants, not only looked but tasted 
exactly like those eaten in England. She had supplied 
them, also, with a bottle of very fair Macon, and thoug* 


neither liked its flavour both soon found that its om 
bie. 


upon the inner economy were far from disagreea 
Now the hearty old corcierge, who had taken 4 great 
liking at first sight to Ruth, sent out in quest of a more 
delicate meal for that little lady, and in the mean tune 
placed at her disp sal a suite of furnished apartments 
just below Fre 


Ruth 


l’s bed-chamber. 


‘ ° al “nt 
rribly fatigued, for she had not P 
¢ her reps* 


was te 
mmencin 
she sat down and wrote a long letter to Aunt — 
announcing Fred's complete recovery and her ow® - 
She explained, also, the sad cause © 


now for many nichts, but before 


arrival in Paris. 
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|. 
George’s departure to Switzerland, adding several de- 
tails furnished to her by Dr. Lanfrey at the moment of 
writing. Uncle Radcliffe was out of danger, but the 
ft he had been attacked by had very much weakened 
his intelligence, and his bodily energy. George did not 
yet know when he should be able to come to Paris. 
Directly Ruth had finished this letter she would have 
commenced another ; but Madame Dufour at that instant 
brought in the déjeuner, and sternly told her she must 
eat. Nay, in order to prevent the young girl from con- 
tinuing her correspondence she seized upon pens, ink, 
and paper, and bore them off in triumph, so that Ruth, 
in spite of herself, was forced to sit down to table. 
Very strange was a real French breakfast to her, rang- 
ing, as it did, from oysters with lemon-juice to milkless 
black coffee, dashed with Cognac. But Ruth was no 
chameleon—young girls with healthy minds never are 
—and as anxiety had driven away appetite for so many 
days, it was natural now anxiety was banished in its 
turn, that appetite should return to the realm it legiti- 
mately governed. 

Later in the day she took up her pen again, and 
wrote a long letter to cousin George, announcing, as 
she had announced to Aunt Susan, her arrival in Paris, 
and Fred’s restoration to health. She made many in- 
quiries after “Uncle Radcliffe,” and hoped to hear that 
his health would soon be completely reéstablished. She 
sent her dear love to Cousin Hester, and trusted they 
would soon meet. 

“I do so long to see your charming sister,” she 
added, ‘‘ for I’in sure we shall be such good friends. I 
wonder whether she is very much like you. I can fancy 
I see her sometimes, tall and stately as u queen, and 
yet sweet and simple as a village maid; and then, at 
other times, I strive in vain to forin a distinctive idea 
of her appearance. I have quite made up my mind, 
however, that she must be very beautiful. Perhaps she 
will think me a very silly girl, dear George, for writing 
like this, but my heart is so full that I cannot check its 
overflow. 

© ° c) 

“You cannot think how happy I am to be once 
again by the side of dear Fred. And oh! he has become 
80 pale and worn, although I did not notice it at first, 
or his face was flushed with surprise upon seeing me. 
But I have just crept up to his bed-room to look at him 
in his sleep, and I was quite shocked to notice the ter- 





a. 2. . , 
"ble traces illness had left upon his face. He is very 
ror! P . e - @ i 
fentic and affectionate ; and when I first saw him he | 
») he "Yr , : : > °.am c 
sobbed and wept like a little child as he kissed me. | 


Pntar | 


tuth, come in!’ Dear, dear old 
is the best—the very best brother in the 
And everybody is so 
Madame Dufour treats me like a 


ere ‘Come in, 
Fred! Ho 
v world: that he is, cousin. 


kind to ' 


ine here ’ 


a u er, though she has only known me a few hours ; 

ishe laughs sO merrily at ny broken French, that I 
el inclined to kiss the good old soul for very joy. 
And then your gentlemanly young friend the Doctor, 
What a hice pleasant fellow he is! Ile has been very 
: ‘and attentive to dear Fred, Madame Dufour says. 
‘ i 4 


nd four times a day he used to call in sometimes 
speaks 


you vain were I to tell you 


er had quite gone ; and then how hi 


shall 
“ail never forget how tenderly he called out before I 


half the fine things he has said of ce cher M. Georges ! 
To say the truth, I could not understand them all, for 
Dr. Lanfrey speaks a little less distinctly than the other 
French persons I have conversed with. All the Vosges 
people are the same, Madame Dufour says in explana- 
tion. But I understand enough to feel certain that Dr. 
Lanfrey has the highest opinion of you, and that he 
thinks you a very clever young man. He says you are 
sure to make your chemin, and that you have talents 
of the premier ordre. There, Cousin! is not that praise 
for so youthful an artist? I already like Dr. Lanfrey 
because he speaks ‘so well of you, and because he has 
been so kind to Fred; and here I am at the bottom of 
the page, without room for more than half a dozen more 
words. So good-bye, dear George. I hope you will 
return to Paris before I go back to Sundown. Let us 
hear from you soon.” 

Ruth had never written so fast or so well as she 
wrote to-day, and yet never had she made less effort. 
It was easy to explain this. She had but to hold the 
pen ; her heart moved it. 

How happy she felt! It seemed as though sorrow 
or pain could never again enter her bosom ; and so she 
surrendered herself, without reservation or restraint, to 
the sweet emotion of those blessed hours. Sometimes, 
even, she wept and laughed together from mere excess 
of heart. 

And when the night came, what a deep refreshing 
sleep was that which stole over her. She had once 
again crept softly up to her brother; she had said 
“ good night;” she had kissed him, and felt the warm 
pressure of his loving embrace ; and then she returned 
to her chamber, and fell upon her knees, and clasped 
her hands as a suppliant before the all-wise and all- 
powerful Ruler of Earth and Heaven. 

But it was not now with a broken voice and a wan 
cheek that she lifted up her eyes in entreaty, and her 
voice in prayer. Her heart was full of gratitude—of 
deep thankfulness—of holy joy ; and as she poured it 
forth in a swelling stream of praise, she blessed God for 
the great mercies He had shown her that day. 

As she spoke a soft light streaming from her eyes 
illuminated their glances with the halo of sanctified 
devotion; and even when she had shut out the world 
from her gaze asoft radiance still seemed to hover 
round her pillow, like a good angel watching over and 
protecting her wandering spirit, as it tripped lightly 
away anid the bowers and glades of happy dreamland. 


CHAPTER XIX, 


With Ruth by his side to cheer and invigorate him, 
Fred no longer needed Dr. Lanfrey’s attention or reme- 
dies. His bodily illness had, indeed, been cured before 
her arrival, but it had been succeeded by what might 
almost be considered a mental malady. Exiles droop 
and languish from nostalgia. Poor Fred was wasting 
away by a moral sickness quite as devastating in his 
weak state—the desire to see a much-loved sister once 
again. 

There was something exceedingly touching in the 
affection of the two young relatives : and upon fren hy 


observers—with whom family love sometimes assumes 
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almost a morbid intensity—it made a deep and wide 
impression. All Madame Dufour’s household soon 
knew the personal history of Ruth and Fred ; that they 
had been orphans ever since the age of childhood, had 
| never once separated until the brother quitted England 
for Paris a few months before. These unpretending 


course, embellishments as they passed along, but re- 
tained enough of their original simplicity to throw 
almost a poetic halo around the young couple. Dr. 





of the brother and sister. It was almost a study to him 
for some few days. But Ruth was the principal object of 
his attention. He had never met with a young girl at 
once so modest and so frank ; so childlike in her sim- 


ideas, With what innocent freedom she talked! There 
was no simpering hesitation in her speech : her vocabu- 
lary was not limited to a score of monosyllables ; she 
| spoke out without affectation or restraint, and yet with 
| feminine measure and dignity. How were all these 
incongruous phenomena to be explained ? 

“Our young girls,” said Dr. Lanfrey to himself, “ are 
all confusion and blushes if a word is addressed to 
them by a stranger; timidity seems to lock up their 
emotions, and to tie fast their tongues ; 


embarrassment they fly to the protection of mamma, as 
a young dove flies homeward from a hawk. 





Here, on 





youth to the steady composure of mature age, and who 
yet, when occasion requires, assumes all the earnest 
gravity and anxious care of a mother. 
strange.” 

The young doctor could not understand it. Ruth 
| by no means caine up to his idea of what a young girl 
should be. Her manners, on the whole, were by far too 
English for that. Girls before marriage ought not, he 
thought, to be so animated and free-spoken. And yet 
he could not find fault with Ruth 
Nay, they gave a certain charm to her he had never 
found before in any other woman. 


It’s very 


Perhaps it was her 
fresh complexion; perhaps it was her winning smile ; 
perhaps it was her musical and sympathetic voice ; or, 
stay! perhaps it was the pretty manner in which she 
|| pronounced a language to which she was unaccustomed, 





and the charming confusion her mistakes occasioned her. 
Poor Lanfrey! Like all his countrymen, he must 
needs have a theory for everything, and in his search 


| after this Will-o’-the-Wisp he 


most dangerous ground, 


Was passing over the 
He would have done better, 
now that there was no further need of his professional] 
attendance, to plunge deep into his medical studies in- 
stead of visiting day after day at the Rue Buonaparte 
as the guest of Fred and Ruth. But how could he 
refuse the warm and pressing invitations they both 
urged upon him ? 


“You must not desert my brother because he is 
well again.” said Ruth. “Come and see him as his 
friend, now that you } } is p . 

l am sure no one can better rit | titles th 
self; for is it not to vour skil rn 


owes his life ? 


Seiten stile Pines cae 


SIA a tn Getta oth dae ee 


LL . 
Thus the doctor was won over by fair words ang 
kind looks, like many a stronger man before him, ang 
every day he passed several hours in the society of his 
young English friends. Fred was soon able to 
about again now. Indeed, on the very day after Ruth's 





details repeated from mouth to mouth, received, of | 


Lanfrey, in particular, was much interested in the love | 


plicity, and yet so womanly in her demeanour and her | 


at the least | 


the contrary, is a girl who, although only just about of | 
age, evidently thinks and acts for herself; who passes | 
at a bound from the buoyant liveliness of blushing | 


for these defects. | 


arrival he came down-stairs, and on the following day 
he went out for a drive in the charming Bois, under the 
guard of his sister and the doctor. A short time after, 
he was able to take short strolls upon the Quais, where 
| the fresh breeze from the river soon brought the coloz; 
back again into his cheeks, and gave him his old energy, 
| In little more than a week he was able to act as Ruth's 
| guide—sharing that office, however, with the youn 
| doctor—and in this capacity took her first to the Salon 
Carré of the Louvre, and then to the long gallery, where 
they passed many delightful hours. He even took her 
to Versailles on an early day, and walked through the 
| whole of that palace-museum without feeling much 
fatigued, having the doctor on one side and Ruth on 
the other to rest upon. 


[ Zo be continued. | 








WALLER’S OAK. 


| Tue fame of Edmund Waller rests more on his love for 
Sacharissa, and for the plot which bears his name, and 

out of which he did not extricate himself very triumph- 

antly, and on his ready wit and repartee more than on 

his poetry. Waller had little to complain of. He was 

a rich man, and a jolly one, and lived to a ripe old age 

in consequence of ‘his abstemious habits. The Sacha- 
rissa for whom he pined was Lady Dorothea Sidney, 
| eldest daughter of the Earl of Leicester. The lady 
would not have him, and the poct very wisely did not 
break his heart. Dr. Johnson tells us when he had lost 
all hopes of Sacharissa he looked round him for an 
easier conquest, and gained a lady of the family of 
Bresse or Breaix. The time of his marriage is not 
exactly known. It has not been discovered that his 
wife was won by his poetry, nor is anything told of her 
but that she brought him many children. He doubt- 
less praised some whom he would have been afraid to 
marry, and, perhaps, married one whom he would 
Many qualities contti- 
bute to domestic happiness upon which poetry has 20 


have been ashamed to praise. 


colours to bestow, and many airs and sallies may de- 
light the imagination which he who flatters them ca® 
never even improve. 
distant 


There are charms made only for 


admiration. No spectacle is nobler than 4 


. ; , 1d 
blaze. Of this wife his biographers have records 
that she gave him five sons and eight daughters. Une 
instance of Waller's repartee we must quote. In her 


old age Sacharissa met Waller. and asked him when he 


would again write such verses on her? “ When you 
are a8 young, inadam, and as handsome as ¥‘ 7c“ 

th Th. The family of tie p) et possessed the wh 

na of at onsti ld, which at one ti ne t ! u d 
Bu \! \ Wall g ‘ 
? 1 } ’ e ts 

bi i] i Ba I . resi ii oH 

tT 

i) i ; } . +] , ee ? | . 
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Burke bought, and there he lived. The oak we give a 
view of was a favourite of the poet. Here, under its 
wenial shade, he loved to sit. It is now ina very dila- 
pidated condition—a mere trunk, which the March winds 
may blow down and utterly destroy. It is a brave old 
oak no more. It could tell us much we would like to 
know of Waller and Burke, and the great men from 


London who came down to Beaconsfield for a change of 


scene, and for a little fresh country air. Sacharissa, 
and poet, and orator are gone ; but the oak still remains. 
Let us hope the woodman will not forget the popular 
air, and that he will spare that tree. 





THE NEW PEOPLE'S PALACE. 

Way should not the people have a palace at Muswell 
Hill? Because they have one at Norwood, says a 
sharcholder in the earlier concern. Not at all, my dear 
sir, The writer of this article is, in his small way, a 

shareholder in the Crystal Palace at Norwood—consi- 
ders it an ornament to the country—is always delighted 
to run down, and recommends his friends to do the 
same—above all things, desires its prosperity both now 
and in time to come—yet does not.see why London and 
the country cannot support a new palace of glass at 
Muswell Hill. 

In the first place, as regards exhibitions, like every 
thing else the supply creates the demand. People get 
a taste for seeing what is worth seeing. The frequenters 
of the Crystal Palace at Norwood will be the first to 
recognise the attractions of the one on Muswell Hill. 
They will not go to the old one the less, but to the new 
01 But, secondly, on local grounds a great 


he more, 

} ) . . . rr . 
deal may be said on behalf of Muswell Hill. The first 
Gna da: 





ine day you have to spare get on the top of a Favorite | 


" + 
omnibus, 


Hornsey ; 


a? 


MALLOT) Or) 


and ride the whole way to Highgate or 
you will be astonished at the teeming popu- 


every side ; 


hol } . ° . ° +P 
cuoked up with houses; Highbury, in spite of its park, 
'§ getting into a similar condition; all along Holloway 


tr + 


Srruac ae ) . on e 
reets aud squares arise as if by magic; Hornsey and 
Highgate are cetting to be respectable towns, and will, 


inthe Reform Bill after this, undoubtedly be claiming | 


re tur? 


= ia representative to the Imperial Parliament. 
‘hen watch the line of the Great Northern as it spe ds 
past Muswell Hill, and see 


ali its stations, and then consider when that line 


vhat towns are springing 


§ extend l into the city, how dense will be the popu- 

h to whom the new palace will be rendered remark- 

ely €asy of access. In fact, the preponderance of the 
_ 'T ulation lies on the north, and to such the 

P ples palace will be an immense boon: passengers 

¢ by the London and North Western, Midland, 

| Western, and Eastern Counties Railways, will 

| lace without traversing the streets of Lon- 

i the trains of the Blackwall, North London, and 


| 
in Railways will convey visitors every quar- 


er population every day ; we are, if we 


: ; * 4 

M (yladstone t t materially tol reas 
, , | 4 , 

Surely, then, north London can Support @ 


Clerkenwell—Islington—are | 
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palace at Muswell Hill, whilst the other will continue-to 
flourish. We require such places for the delight and 


instruction of our countrymen and countrywomen, ” 


Londoners especially cannot have too many induce- 
ments presented to them to get out of the smoke, and 
fog, and filth of London. It can never do them harm 
to study the beautiful in nature and art, and the palace 
at Muswell Hill will comply with both conditions, The 
estate which has been secured for the purposes of the 
company, comprising about 450 acres, is one of the finest 
in the county of Middlesex, well supplied with water 
and wood ; 150 acres will be supplied for the use of the 
palace, 30 will be appropriated to benevolent institu- 
tions connected with art, science, literature, music, hor- 
ticulture, and the railway interest. The remainder ofthe 
estate,270 acres, will be devoted to the erection of suburb- 
an villas, and a profit of £200,000 is expected from this 
View the land well—we believe a fairer 
spot it is scarcely possible to find. As regards health and 
beauty it is all that man can desire ; but a distinctive 
feature of the proposed institution will be its educa- 
tional character, under the presidency of that veteran 
advocate of education, Lord Brougham. English his- 
tory, geography, astronomy, geology, mineralogy, and 
inining will be illustrated in a systematic manner, and 
horticulture, economic botany, and ornamental planting 
will be practically taught and illustrated on a large 
scale. Special advantages will be offered to colleges, 
schools, and mechanics’ institutes throughout the king- 
dom, and meetings of such bodies as may become per- 
manently associated with the undertaking will be held 
in the palace at convenient periods. The proposed 
palace will not be a mere speculation, aiming only at 
dividends for the shareholders. It starts with noble 
intentions, under happy auspices, and it fairly deserves 
to be supported by the press and the public at large. 
Let us now say something of the building: accord- 
ing to the proposed plans it will be one of really archi- 
Mr. Owen Jones, in designing it, has 


source alone, 


tectural beauty. 
endeavoured to secure some important additional at- 
tractions over its predecessors in Hyde Park and Syden- 
ham. A large dome, visible from all parts of the 
building, will contain a winter garden, in which a pro- 
per heat will be maintained, without inconvenience, or 
injury to the rest of the palace. Semi-circular colon- 
nades at each end of the nave will be devoted to refresh- 
ment courts. A spacious concert-room, or lecture theatre, 
surrounded by corridors, projects from the centre of the 
building on the north side. This theatre will contain 
many thousand persons comfortal ly, and the corridors 
will enabl them to take their s ats and to disperse with 
facility. Beneath the | latforin on which the concert- 


where passengers 


room stands, is the railway station, 
will at once enter the building, under cover, without the 
fatigue of a long ascent, only 20 fect inst ad of the long 
inclined plane at Sydenham. Visitors by carriages and 
alight under a glazed corridor. In 
grounds, Mr. John spencer, 


Ol hors ack will 

arranging the plan of the 
, , 

ol Bowood, as encase ayvoure 


obiecta of beauty and interest, but to furnish instructive 


d not only to make them 


examples of gardening. Ample space 1s provided for 
carn] ral ry. 
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will be able to witness these sports, and to enjoy the 
beauties of the scenery without alighting. Well, if the 
palace be all that it aims to be, we cannot but wish it 
success. Such an institution is needed for the uorth of 
London, and on the north a better spot could not be 
selected than that of the vicinity of Muswell Hill. 
Winter and summer we know the locality well, and can 
vouch for its eligibility on sanitary and picturesque 
grounds, The population that will plant itself on the 
ground devoted by the company to building purposes, 


will tend very materially to make the concern profitable | conception of the Divine benevolence, as illustrated jy 


to the shareholders. On the north of London the coun- 
try still looks like the country ; woods,and green lanes, 


and grass-lands abound. Poets and painters have sung 


and displayed the charms of Highgate and Hampstead | 


times without number. 


Leigh Hunt revels in his 
description of the Southgate where his carly youth was 
passed. Well, on Muswell Hill a similar scenery pre- 
vails, and when the new palace is erected there, and 
the railway runs straight from there to the city, we 
may be very sure that the population will soon thicken, 
and that the land will prove very valuable to the share- 
holders. Each year will add to the commercial value 
of the People’s Palace, Muswell Hill. The 
estimate the profits of investors at 10 per cent. 
We have said, considering the enormous population 
to which it will be more particularly a boon—consider- 
ing the addition to our wealth and luxury, we may an- 
ticipate from the new treaty with France, the new 
palace comes before the public at a favourable time. 
It nas also one great advantage ; it has the benefit of 
We know OY 


that a great deal of money has been lost: it was an 


the experience of the Norwood Palace. 


experiment, and, in many respects, an unfortunate one. 
Some of the plans turned out failures, and in many of 
the operations there was a frightful waste and loss, and 
in consequence, the five-pound shares became depre- 
ciated, and the company earns but a very poor divi- 
dend., Made wise by the experience ol t 
the 


saving: a 


- 
it OL COTi- 


pany, directors of the new anticipate a creat 
much smaller capital will be required for 
the Muswell Hill Palace. 


south side of London, and, consequently, difficult of 


Though eight miles on the 


access to the immense majority of the London popula- 
tion, it appears by the last report no less than 1,384,163 
persons visited the Crystal Palace at Sydenhain in the 
yea ‘t 


ending October, 1859, and the net prolit realised 
tints d to ’ bLoO1ld 10s, Ra.. 


equivalent to 74 per cent, on £600 000—the sum which 


during the same period am 


“17 
. Wiil 
be raised speedily, inasmuch is the inve tinent promises 


to be highly 


more than half the po 


the new Cony any re quire . -it SUL whi bh, we trust 


: 
remunerative, and at the saine tine offers to 


pulation of London an institution 


which will combine, in no ordinary degree, attractions 
to male and female, to the tradesman and merchant, to 


the student—to the tritler—to th: 


reuned—to ri 


poor—to old and young. 





directors | 


a, 
Notes and Biographical Sketch by Rev. T. Nichg 
Professor of Theology and Church History at Carma. 
then College (London: Ward and Co.). Mr. Maurice 
was a sturdy nonconforming minister in Wales, in the 
times of Watts and Deddridge. “ He was,” says the 
editor, “a man of new and searching mind, of clea 
thought, and some literary culture. His line of study 
had been well-nigh entirely theological. Here and 
there, however, he displays an almost poetic love of 
nature, and, not unfrequently, an enlarged and lofty 


the order and happiness of creation.” In social religion 
the writer aimed to create asimple framework on which 
to suspend ecclesiastical and theological teaching, This 
is the merit of the book. As an attempt at a picture it 
lacks much; the writer is singularly negligent of the 
rules of art ; but as a compendium of theology, and as 
an advocate of Congregationalisin, the book has genuine 
worth and utility. We are not surprised to find sueha 
book a favourite with the Welsh. All who know Wales 
know how theological are the commonest peeple-and 
Social Religion is a book after their own heart. The 
editor las done his duty to his author, and the book is 
printed ina form which must, in some quarters, add 
considerably to its popularity, 


_ 


Harry Birkerr: the Story of a Man who Helped 
Himself. By the Author of “ Town Life,” &c. London: 
W. Tweedie. We do fear that men who help them- 
selves are scarce in this country. When you seea man 
determined to do this, you see a man whio is sure to get 
on in life. So universally in this the case, that we believe 


we nay state it asa fact. 


Rogues and rascals may occa 


sionally succecd in life ; 


a great many decent, honest 
people do undoubtedly go to the wall ; but the men whio 
hi lp themselves, who put their shoulders to the wheel, 
who have the courage to withstand the ridicule and to 
avoid the follies of their fellows, are sure, in the long 
run, to be iInore or less successful. Dr. Smiles has 
written a book called “ Self Help,” and its sum and sub- 
stance is what we have sald. 


idea, 


‘There is no novelty in the 
Sit down and think for a moment «who are the 
men who have made England what she is, who have 
created her railways, who have hollowed her docks, who 
have reared her warehouses, who have sent fleets laden 
with the products of her mechanism and ingenuil) 
remotest world, wh 


lave taught mighty continents to speak the Angie 


and 


skill to the 
, 


corners of the 


‘ ll 
Anglo-Saxon OU. 


: } i's 
Engiane 


saxon tongue, and to glory in 
Come into the House of Commons, where 
chief men assemble. Ask Oldham his 

He will tell you he was a Norwich w aver-b : 
ee the member for He was, when 4 ied 
in such poverty and wretchedness that he b ged pot 
his bread, | 


the li mb ‘Ty for 


} ‘ 
bel ry 
MISLOry, 
. 


Sunderland. 


and was thankful for a barn or shed in W4 
Last year we saw as Lord Mayor of Lond ° 
who, when a lad, swept the floor of the firm 
which he is now the head. Enter the pala es if Cheap 


Ke and Cann 


‘ 4 , . : ' nite 
§ n-street, and you will hear the archi 
» , . . 7 hit 
of those great businesses came to London some U2 
‘ 7 = nd the 
if irs ago with nothing to recommen ®™ 
but their honest determination to rise. Enter ti Hoe 
; Hy ; 
: aie 
tl is, and there are those yet living who cal &™”. 
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that the illustrious president ofthat illustrious assembly | 


years and years back was a reporter for the daily press. 
These men, in common with thousands of successful men 
we could name, helped themselves instead of waiting to 
be helped. It was so in ancient times. Horace repre- 
sents a poor trifler sitting on the river’s bank waiting 
‘+ to become dry ere he crosses. That was atrue re- 
for it t : 
presentation of the man who did not understand self- 
Jp. It is the great merit of “ Harry Birkett ” that it in- 
ie } . o ~ 
culeates this lesson vigorously. There is a stern 


into closer and more friendly intimacy. We trust Mr. 


_Amenny may be able successfully to carry out his 


plans. 


Tue British public has not yet lost all interest in Japan. 


_ It is true some of our traders have behaved rascally, but 


let us hope that the intercourse so recently opened up 


_may continue and flourish nevertheless ; and if it does, 


reality about the writer which makes us feel that he has | 


mastered the lesson himself, and wants to teach it to his 
readers. He is a an who writes because he has some- 
thing true and real to say. The book reads like a real 
history. We see the home at Poebeck, and the clever 
father, led away till that home is darkened with shame 


and sorrow ; we recognise the fidelity of the sketch of 


the mother. Old Brill is a photograph from life, and so 


books about Japan will be useful and acceptable. Mr. 
Kemish, in his “Japanese Empire—its Physical, Poli- 
tical, and Social Condition and History” (London: §. 
T. Partridge, Paternoster Row), has published a concise 
and carefully-written account of that hitherto terra incog- 
nita, Which, as a work of reference, deserves high praise. 
Of course it is a compilation, but it is brought down to 


the present time, and includes details of the late Ameri- 


is the Ranter parson; and Mark Gibson rises just as | 


steady working men do rise; and as to Harry himself, 
ve watch with interest his struggles, and are—elad to 
leave him in the fair road to prosperity at last. This is 
a working man’s tale, with very little chartism, or social- 
ism, or philosophy ; it is not such a tale as Lytton, or 
Disraeli, or Kingsley would have written; but it has 
this advantage over theirs, that the story is natural, and 
the characters life-like. If we add that it is a Temper- 
ance tale, we do not see why we should offend the 
most fastidious critic. No tale of a working-man’s 
life can be genuine that is not a Temperance tale. In- 
temperance is the one great enemy of the working-man. 
It is that which drags him down and keeps him down : 
it is that which breaks up his home, sends hii into the 
drives his children on the 
The writer does not go out of his way to drag Temper- 
ance into the tale. It suggests itself as the natural 
remedy for the evils portrayed. The reader who ob- 


workhouse, and streets. 


jects to it must object to the commonest revelations of 


every-day life. It is not a question of taste or fancy, 
but of bitter, naked fact. We believe Temperance 


writers no more than other people delight to dwell on 


can and British expeditions. A great mass of inferma- 
tion is here condensed into little space. 


~ PROGRESS OF SCIENCE. 


Tue first and foremost place is due to the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science. We learn that the 
thirtieth annual meeting of this association will take place at 
Oxford. The first general meeting will be held in the Shel- 
donian Theatre, at three o'clock, on Wednesday, July 27 


| When it is expected that his Royal Highness the Prince 


_ elect, will take the chair and deliver an address. 


Consort will resign the presidency, and Lord Wrottesley, 
M.A., of All Souls’ College, V.P.R.S., F.R.A.S., the president 
The meet- 
ing, under the direction of the noble president and the fol- 
lowing distinguished vice-presidents and officers, is expected 
to be a most brilliant one :—The Earl of Derby, K.G., P.C., 
D.C.L., Chancellor of the University; the Rev. F. Jeune, 
D.C.L., vice-chancellor; the Duke of Marlborough, D.C.L., 


| jJord-lieutenant of Oxfordshire; the Earl of Roase, K.P.. M.A.. 


| FR.S., F.RLA.S.; the Lord Bishop of Oxford, D.D., F.R.S.; 


such painful themes ; but necessity, stern and unrelent- | 


ing, is laid upon them, and they must not and dare not 
be dumb. 


Mr. Cayiry, B.A., forwards us specimens of a “ Metrical 
<<rggae as 
version of the Psalms. 


t } 
Lf 7 rit 
waa pl 


He says, “ Ihave endeavoured 
uy metres to the structure of the original, 
preserving the natural divisions of each psalm, and 
irking the parallelisms by a distinct cadence, while 
eelbilier it a more concise and severe style of diction 
‘nis attainable where simple verses are indiscrimi- 
‘ly expanded into quatrains.” The book is to be 


published by 


subscription. 


ES from the Life of Antonio Amenny, the >) rian,” 
published by A. W. Barnet, Bishopsgate Without. is 
really a little book Mr. Amenny 

an ardent admirer of England, and has a wish to see 
Mr. Amenny 


establish a monthly journal in English, to be 


well worth reading. 
extend her influence all over Syria. 


lhe Syrian Messenger,” and by the establish- 


+ 


‘another printed in Arabic, for circulation in the 


pes to bring the people of the East and West 


the Very Rev. H. G. Liddell, D.D., Dean of Christ Church; 
Charles G. B. Daubeny, M.D., LL.D., F.RS., FLLAS., F.G.S., 
professor of botany: Henry W. Acland, M.D., F.R.S., regius 
professor of medicine; William F, Donkin, Esq., M.A., F.R.S., 
I. R.A.S., Savilian professor of astronomy. General Secre- 
trary: The Kev. Robert Walker, M.A., F.R.S., professor of 
experimental philosophy. Assistant-General Secretary : 


| John Philips, Esq., M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., retary pro- 


‘fessor of geology. 


General Treasurer: John Taylor, Esq., 
F.R.S. Local Secretaries : tolleston, M.D., F.L.S., 
Lee's reader in anatomy, Christ Church; Henry J. 8. Smith, 
M.A., F.C.S8., Fellow of Baliol College; George Griffith, Esq., 
M.A., F.C.S., Jesus College. Local Treasurers ; Rev, Richard 
Gresswell, B.D., F.R.S., Worcester College; Rev. Edward 
Hill, M.A., F.G.5., Christ Church, and Sheering Rectory, 
Harlow Essex. 

The convenience of a good steady light has been obtained 


Ceorge 


in some of the first-class carriages on the East Lancashire 
Railway by the use of gas. The meter from which the gas 
is supplied is contained in the guard’s van. It is conveyed 
to the roofs of the carriages and through the usual lamp holes. 
There is one light in each carriage, which is sufficient to il- 
luminate the compartment thoroughly, so that the smallest 
printcan be read, The taps are on the roof, and cannot, there- 
fore, be tampered with by the passengers. An iron gas pipe 
passes along the roof of each carriage so lighted, and the junc- 
tion between the carriages is by means of a flexible tube, 
with a little slack to allow of vibration in the coupling 


and vibration from propulsion. The contrivance is very 
simple, and could easily be extended to whole train. 


The improvement is at present introduced into only two 
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first-class carriages on the East Lancashire line, which 
are used in the 4.40 express train from Colne, and it has 
been in operation about a fortnight—sufficiently long to 
prove its perfect feasibility. 

Colonel Colt and Sir W. Armstrong are, it seems, to be 
left far behind by the new Whitworth gun, which has been 
fully tested at Stockport. A correspondent who attended the 
experiments writes tous: ‘* All the impartial military men 
whom I saw declared the results of the new gun to be extra- 
ordinary, and beyond any that have been brought out. There 
were on the ground Russian, French, German, Swiss, and 
other officers. Both from the French and Spanish Govern- 
ments Mr. Whitworth has received pressing offers for his 
cannon as well as his rifles.” In briefly explaining the 
principle of the guns to those who were assembled, Mr. 
Whitworth referred to a statement that had been published, 
that they were intended for along range alone. This, he 
said, was wholly a mistake. That he could with them attain 
long ranges he hoped he had shown, and could show more 
conclusively, and he trusted that he might say the same 
with regard to precision. But the guns wou!d throw, and 
were meant to throw, shells as well as As there 
no interior chamber to decide the 


shot. 


wis the length of pro- 


jectite amtthe quantity ofpewder that eould bessed, itswwas | should the cost of extraction increase with us out of 


simply a «jue stion of what was required to be done under par- 
ticular circumstances—whether there was fired from any of 
his guns a very long shell, which would be most destructive, 
or a smaller shell; whether the charge of powder was light, 
throwing the projectile a short distance, or heavy, so as to gain 
niongrange. Nor was he tied to the weight of the shot used 
with any of hisguns; although he might think that he knew 
what could be most effectively employed. Further, he was 
independent of the form of the projectile. Thus 
military men’ still believed that a spherical shot was much 
the best desired; and he had rifled 
the surface of such shot and used them. But experience 
showed that the long conical shot would ricochet very well: 
better by far than military authorities had believed ; 
in other respects it was greatly superior to the spherical. 

The Atlantic Telegraphic is still a dormant enterprise, 


SOL 


where a ricochet was 


and 


but the directors forbear to dissolve the company, believing 
that a time must come when their privileges 
available. 


will 


company inexistence for afurtherperiod. A committee 


constituted by the Board of Trade some time back to re- 
port on deep sea telegraphs, and the conclusions arrived 


at will shortly be laid before Parliament. 


and the belief is that the information 
to demonstrate that works of this 
easier of accomplishment the 


rhe 


character 
than 
hither a) supposed them th.) be.” 


most 


covery of the old cable and its restoration to working order ; 


¢20,000 will be required for the purpose, but in 
event a considerable this 
paid by the sale of the quantity of cable 
accordingly proposed to offer the £20 shares 


portion ot Amount 


picke «l 


issued, giving to the subscribers a lien upon the proceed 


all the cable that may be saved, and the privilege in case of 


success of receiving gratuitously 


paid up. The balance-sheet of the company shows t 


funds in hand to be only £393, The total expenditure ha 
been P406.685., 
Professor Ansted writes :—*“ The annual consumption ¢ 


coal at present in England cannot be less than 


tons, so that we are now ex! austing about 16 squ 


y . 
ire 








prove 
The endeavours made some months back to raise 
the necessary additional capital resulted only in subscriptions 
to the amount of £72,000, The Board, however, are disposed 
to defray from their own means the expenses of keeping the 


was 


The chairman and 
officers of the Atlantic Company were among its members, 
acquired is such as 
are “* much 
sanguine have 
Board have likewise 
been encouraged by these investigations to attempt the re- 


the worst 
will be re- 
up. It is 
remaining un- 


another £20 share fully 
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ne 
of our coal lands each year. Estimating the area of og) 
lands at 6000 square miles, this would give a duration of 
rather more than 350 years. It may be observed that the 
usual estimate of coal lands in England is 12,006 Sqliare 
miles, and that in the smaller area I have taken an allowance 
is made for the unproductive portions. The coal areg jp 
Belgium and Rhenish Prussia together is not more than ope. 
eight part, and in all I’rance not one-fifth part that of Eng. 
land and Scotland ; the average thickness of coal is smaller. 
and the position of those coal is generally less favourable jy 
the former district for extraction, and in the latter for trans. 
portto thesea. The quantity of coal known to exist in North 
America, both in the United States and British possessions 
is so large that for all practicable purposes it may be re. 
garded as inexhaustible. Coal is also abundant in India, 
China, Borneo, Eastern Australia, and South Africa. Owing 
to the advanced position of England in practical inining opera. 
tions, and the facility and economy with which she can place 
her large supplies in the markets of the world, at a cost gs 
low at present as to exclude competition, her coal will no 
doubt be extracted very rapidly for years to come. But 
should the advancing industry of other countries reduce the 
price below that at which profit is secured by our colliers, or 
ropor. 
tion to the rest of the world, the demand for exportation 
would be at once checked, and the drain upon our resourees 
would diminish. That this must happen very long before 
any approach to exhaustion could be experienced may be re- 
garded as certain.” 


“ 


vately an experiment was made under the great Clock 
Tower, Westminster, for the purpose of testing the strength, 
by hydraulic pressure, of a novel description of tubing, com- 
posed of bitumenised paper. invented by M. Jaloureau, of Paris. 
M. Jaloureau is a contractor for paving Paris, and other large 
In the course 
of his experiments some paper which had been coated with 
bitumen was laid aside in a coiled form, and after some time 
it assumed a very stiff and solid shape. Pursuing the ides 
which accident thus developed, M. Jaloureau put several 
layers of bitumenised paper round a cylinder, and submit- 
ting them to internal pressure, he found that a tube a quarter 
resisting a pressure of 
The lightness of these tubes, 
their portaliility, their cheapness, and their non-liability to 
oxidation, induced the municipal authorities of Paris to Gy 


towns in France, with bitumenous concrete. 


inch in thickness was capable of 
250 lbs. to the square inch. 


them for the conveyance of gas, and on the occasion 
which we refer, a piece of tube was produced, which, though 
stated to have been under-ground in Paris as a gas pipe for 
twelve months, had the appearance of being a perfectly ne* 
pipe. The tubes subjected to the pressure of the hydraulic 
puinp bore a strain of 250lbs. to the square inch with 
out bursting, which is more than they would be ever called 
on to bear in ordinary use, being equal to 550 feet head ol 
water. One of the tubes, half-an-inch thick, and with 4 
bore of two inches, was also tested by weight, and it only 
gave way tea pressure of 428 Ibs., the bearings being thre: 
Mr. Smith, Mr. Hughes, Mr. Dingler, Mr. Brait- 
Denni 


leet apart. 
waite, Mr. 

aren nal } . : . sealer catichan - »ernN iments 
‘ Mp Ssecdi themseives entirelv satished with the experiin 
and considered that they might be substituted with adva® 
tave In many cases 


s+, and other engineers, who were presen 


ty 


where iron tubes were now ust d. As 
bet 

stated that Wet) 
of 160 degrees of Fab- 
(¥ 


their capability of resi 
might be 
renheit 


sting heat, it was 


submitted to a temperature 
Without any the material. 


deterioration of 
course the economical consideration of price is a mam ™® 


gredient in the practical value of all these inventions; ™ 
in this view we understand the new tubing has a dee 


r 


periority, as its cost is not one-half that of the ora 
iron piping. Messrs. Paul Foske and Alexander }oung * 
the patentees of the invention in this country. 
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